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Administration  of  Mr.  Macpherson — State  of  the  Government  in  India,  in- 
ternal, and  external — Board  of  Control  pays,  without  Inquiry,  the  Debts 
of  the  Nabob  ofArcot — Orders  the  Assignment  of  the  Carnatic  Revenues 
to  be  given  up^— Absorbs  the  Power  of  the  Directors^^Lord  Comwallis 
appointed  Governor-General-^ommencement  of  the  Proceedings  in  Par^ 
liament  relative  to  the  Impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings — The  best  Mode  of 
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Elijah  Impey— Motion  for  Impeachment  negatived — Mr.  Pitfs  declara^ 
tory  Act 

Upon  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hastings  from  Bengal,  Mr.  Maq>faerson  sue-    Chap.I. 
oeeded,  as  senior  in  councdl,  to  the  power  and  dignity  of  Chief  Governor  of  the  ^"^-S^*— -^ 
British  estaUishments  in  India.    Certain  peculiarities  mariced  the  history  of  this  mt.  Macphw- 
VOL.  nL  B 
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Book  VI.   gentleman  in  the  service  of  the  Company.    He  sailed  to  Madras  in  1766,  purser 

"^ V '  of  an  India  ship ;  and  having  obtained  the  means  of  an  introduction  to  the 

son  succeeds  Nabob  of  Arcot,  insinuated  himself  quickly  into  his  inmost  confidence.  As  the 
Mr.  Hastings,  j^^i^y^  jj^d,  from  'the  first  moment  of  his  deliverance  from  the  terror  of  the 
French,  been  in  a  state  of  perpetual  struggle  with  the  servants  of  the  Company 
for  a  larger  share  of  power,  Mr.  Macpherson  appears  to  have  flattered  him  with 
the  hopes  of  advantage  from  an  application  to  the  British  minister ;  and  to  have 
prevailed  upon  the  Nabob  to  make  use  of  himself  as  the  organ  of  the  attempt. 
The  project  was,  to  persuade  the  minister,  that  the  Nabob  was  sufiering  under  a 
load  of  oppression  by  the  Company's  servants.  Mr.  Macpherson  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, in  execution  of  this  commission,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1768.  Upon 
his  return  to  Madras  he  was,  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Dupre, 
admitted  into  the  civil  service  of  the  Company,  and  employed  by  that  Governor 
in  the  most  confidential  transactions;  particularly,  in  writing  his  dispatches, 
to  which  the  superior  skill  of  Mr.  Macpherson  in  the  art  of  composition 
afforded  a  recommendation*  In  the  year  177^  Loid  Pigot  was  Governor  of 
Madras.  Mr.  Macpherson  had  ascended  to  the  rank  of  a  factor  in  the  Company's 
service ;  when  a  paper,  purportrag  "to  be  a  ffiancrial  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  was 
.presented  to  the  Coundl'by  their  President.  It  had  no  signature ;  but  recapitu- 
lated various  services,  which  the  writer  had  rendered  to  the  Nabob  in  England ; 
and  the  concurrence  of  circumstances  rendered  it  but  little  possible  that  he 
should  be  any  other  person  than  Mr.  Macphenion.  Mr.  Macphanoa  was  colled 
before  the  Boa«l ;  and  asked  whether,  or  not  he  <adknowledged  the  prmku^on. 
Mr.  Macjpho^on  rq^ied,  ^  That  he  could  not  give  aprecise  answer;  thatt;  it  was 
not  wfitten  in  Us  hand*  nor  «ig«ed  by  Jsun  ;  bboA  that  it  refenied  to  transactions 
before  he  was  in  the  Company^  servioe,"  Jjoed  Pigtit  n^^arded  this  answer  as 
not  Qply  evasivei,  but  a  99tisbct0Ty  proof  that  Mr.  Macpherson  was  the  author ; 
and  as  the  tiwisactions  appeased  to  Mm  to  vfae  those  of  a  man  unfit  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Company,  he  therefiore  mov^d  that  he  shodd  be  dismiflsed.  The 
foOowing  MB  wocds  of  the  memarkd;  ^  The  object  of  tfaid  commission  was 
to  procure  reUef  £ma  the  ^ppresBiOBB  tnider  windh  the  Nabob  was  labouring : 
To  procure  this  wished*^  reKef,  the  means  to  he  exafiojeA  were,  if  possible, 
to  raise  in  the  breast  of  the  Prime  Minister  a  favourable  respect  for  the  Nabob ; 
then  to  lay  before  him  the  distress  of  the  Prince ;  likewise  to  show  the  advan* 
ti^whidh  would  arise  toite«tate,  from  ^a&ting  him  ^e  proper  prc^^  In 

describing  his  fost  interview  with  the  .Afinister,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  me- 
morialidtjaid^  ^  I  expatnted  u|m  ik<^  sopedor  meiit&  of  tbe  Nalbob;  showed 
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that  he  wds  the  peracm  to  whom  ftitain  owed  the  rise  of  her  power  in  India;  Crap.L 
that  his  attachment  and  unsullied  honour  to  the  English  were  unparalleled..  I 
then  dwelt  upon  his  personal  merits,  as  a  statesman  and  a  gentleman ;  and  showed, 
that  though  he  had  assurances  of  protection,  under  the  sovereign  hand,  he  was 
treated  with  indignity;  and  even  tyranny."  '*  Having  represented,"  continues 
the  mxUbm,  ''the  Nabob's  distress,  and  the  oj^iressions  uAder  which  he  laboured, 
in  the  most  cautious  manner  to  his  Grace,  I  availed  myself  of  the  disputes 
which  svbsisted,  or  were  rather  commendng,  between  his  Grace,  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasmy,  and  the  India  Directors^  to  ei^orce  the  propriety  of  supporting 
the  Nabob."  Another  of  the  toipics  which  he  says  he  always  laboured  was, 
<<  tiiat  the  ftrm  suf^jort  of  his  Highness  was  the  best  restraint  which  government 
Imd  upon  the  usurpaildons  of  tiie  serraats  of  a  certain  Company."  The  memo- 
rial alsadeskes  the  Nabob  to  recollect,  whether  he  was  not  the  inventor  of 
the  pka,  by  which  the  Nabob  daimed  to  be  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Paris ;  that 
IS)  to  rmk  himself  with  the  princeB  at  Europe,  as  a  member  of  their  general 
system ;  and  to  make  the  King  of  France  an  arbiter  between  him  and  the 
BngEdi.  Beade  the  generd  jH^oject  of  reeving  the  Nabob  from  oppression, 
t^t  is^  from  the  necessity  of  paying  his  debts,  and  of  yidding  any  thing  frrom 
the  revenues  of  the  country  towards  its  defence,  the  memorialist  claims  the 
merit  of  having  exerted  himseff  in  Arvour  g£  two  ether  favourite  designs  of  the 
Nabob ;  thai  of  usurping  the  seat  of  the  Subah  of  Deccan,  and  that  of  dism- 
heriting  his  dUler  in  favour  of  his  second  son.  Beside  the  arguments  which 
the  memorialist  employed  upon  the  minister,  and  the  publications  by  which  he 
boMts  of  bttnng  iaiuenoed  the  public  mind,  he  recurred  to  other  instruments  of 
persuasion.  He  offered  presents  tathe  minister,  but  they  were  rejected;  and 
then  tor  tibe  minister's  secretary,  but  they  were  rejected  again.  His  next  offer, 
but  under  the  neoessaxy  portion  of  disguise,  was  that  of  a  present  to  the 
nation ;  a  sum  of  seventy  lacs,  or  even  more,  to  be  given  to  the  minister,  on 
loan  for  the  piibfic  service,  at  an^interest  of  two  par  cent.    . 

As  the  memorialist  in  these  transactions  speared  distinctly  to  have  lent  or 
sold  himself  to  the  Nabob,  to  act  in  hostility  to  the  Company,  it  was  decided  in 
the  Council^  by  a  majority  o£  mne  to  two,  that  Mr.  Maepherson  should  be  dis- 
missed from  Ae  service.  Four  of  the  members,  not  satisfied  with  a  silent 
acquiescenoe  in  the  reasons  ct  tiie  President,  adc^  that  **  a  man  of  the  intriguing 
dispo8iti0n  which  that  paper  shows  Mr.  Maepherson  to  be,  is,  we  think,  very 
unfit  to  be  empl<^ed  as  a  servant  (^  the  Conqiany ;  more  especially  as  we  believe 
Afr.  MacfAersou  has  been  concerned  in^  Hie  hitrigues^  which  the  greater  part  of 
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Book  VI.  the  Board  must  be  sensible  have  lately  been  carried  on  at  the  Nabob's  Durbai^ 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Company's  service,  and  which  may  have  impeded  the 
execution  of  their  late  orders." 

As  the  Board  regarded  the  evidence  against  Mr.  Macpherson  as  conclusive, 
they  held  it  unnecessary  to  call  upon  him  for  a  defence.  To  the  Directors,  the 
offence,  when  it  came  before  them,  must  have  appeared  c^  a  very  trivial  sort. 
About  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Macpherson  they  seem  not  to  have  hesitated. 
Their  only  anxiety  was  to  restore  him,  without  submission  to  the  condition, 
namely,  the  votes  of  three-fourths  of  the  Directors,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
Proprietors,  prescribed  by  the  act.  The  opinion  obtained  from  the  Company's 
council  was,  that  though  his  dismission,  pronounced  without  receiving  his  defence, 
was-  informal,  he  could  not,  without  submission  to  the  clause  of  the  act,  be 
restored.  The  counsel  added,  **  And  it  is  worth  considering,  if  Mr.  Macpher- 
son shpuld  be  restored,  whether  he  is  a  proper  person  to  be  continued  in  the 
Company's  service :  He  has,  .in  my  opinion,  too  much  connexion  with  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot ;  and  when  the  Company's  interest  and  Nabob's  are  opposite, 
(as  they  will  often  happen),  they  will  greatly 'disturb  a  man  of  honour  and  in- 
tegrity." As  this  opinion  appeal  not  to  have  concorded  with  the  wishes  of  the 
leading  portion  of  the  Directors,  they  made  an  experiment  whether  a  more 
favourable  opinion  could  not  be  obtained  from  another  quarter.  They  consulted 
the  Solicitor-General,  Wedderbume,  who  had  sufficient  power  over  technical 
language  to  satisfy  them  completely.  He  pronounced  the  dismissibn  of  Mr. 
Macpherson  not. a  dismission;  and  by  consequence,  the  clause  of  the  act,  which 
regarded  dismission^  had  in  this  case  no  application.  Mr.  Macphti*son  was  im- 
mediately  restored.  In  announcing,  however,  this  decree  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Madras,  the  letter  of  the  Court  of  Directors  has  the  foUowing  words  • 
''  But,  as  his  behaviour  was  disrespectful  to  your  Board,  and,  ki  other  particu- 
lars, very  reprehensible,  we  direct  that  you  give  him  a  severe  reprimand,  and 
acquaint  him  that  a  like,  conduct  will  meet  with  a  severer  punishment."  Fronob. 
die  humiliation,  however,  of  such  a  reprimand,  and  such  a  menace,  the  Court 
of  Directors,  who  conunanded  them,  afforded  him  effectual  protection.  Though, 
restored  to  his  rank  and  emoluments  in  the  service,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
England,  tUl  January^  17&1»  when  he  was  chosen  to  fill  thse  high  office,  vacant; 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Barwell,  in  the  Supr^ne  Council  of  Bengal.  This; 
appointment  excited  the  attention  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  took  it  under  examination,'  and  deemed  it  of  sufficient  import* 
ance  to  make  it  the  subject  of  their  third  report.    The  conduct  of  Mr.  Ma^c^ 
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pherson,  who  undertook  the  office  rf  a  secret  enemy  of  the  Company,  and  be-  Chap.  I. 
came  the  willing  and  mercenary  instrument  of  designs  levelled  against  his  coun- 
try ;  the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  shielding  such  a  man  from  the 
punishment  awarded  for  his  olSence,  nay,  distinguishing  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  model  of  excellence,  by  a  most  unusual  act  of  reward ;  lifting  him  up  from  a 
low  rank  in  the  service,  and  placing  him  all  at  once  in  nearly  the  highest  and 
most  important  office  which  they  had  to  bestow,  the  Select  Committee  con- 
demned, in  language  qf  the  greatest  severity.  The  design  of  the  Nabob  to 
exempt  himself  from  all  dependance  upon  the  Company,  the  Committee  repre- 
sented as  early  formed,  systematically  pursued,  and  pregnant  with  danger.  He 
endeavoured  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  Fi^nch,  which  would  have 
secured  that  nation  at  Pondicheny.  He  carried  on,  to  the  perpetual  disturbance  of 
the  Company's  government,  a  perpetual  system  of  intrigue,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan. 
Of  Mr.  Macpherson's  construction  of  the  article  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  respecting  the 
guarantee  of  his  independence  by  France,  he  was  eager  to  take  advantage,  and 
to  interpose  that  nation  between  himself  and  the  English.  <'  By  means  of  such 
flattering  delusions,"  say  the  Committee,  ^  the  ambition  of  the- Nabob  Mahomed 
Ali  had  been,  before  this  invention,  as  well  as  ever  since,  stimulated  to  desperate 
design9  and  enterprises;  which  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  India,  shaken  the 
lawful  government  of  the  Company  at  Madras,  wasted  his  own  revenues,  and  at 
length  brought  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.** 

A  copy  of  this  report  was  by  the  Directors  sent  out  to  Bengal,  where  Mr. 
Macj[dierson  was  then  perfbmnng  so  important  a  part  in  the  government  of  India. 
It  was  acaU  upon  him  for  a.  defence  of  his  own  conduct*  and  of  theirs.  The 
apology  was  written,  under  date  the  30th  of  March,  1783.  It  consisted  of  the' 
following  particulars;  First,  an  assertion,  that  the  transactions  in  which  he  bad 
been  engaged  for  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  were  made  fuUy  known  to  the  Company's 
Governor  of  Madras,  at  the  time  when  he  entered  iato  the  Company's  service^ 
and  that  he  had  never  presented  any  memorial  of  those  transactions  to  the 
Nabob,  but  what  had  that  Governor's  approbation ;  Secondly,  of  a  display 
of  the  maitorious  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Government  in  Bengal,  from  the 
time  when  he  became  a  member  of  it.* 

Upon  the  first  part  of  this  apology,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  it  consisted 

*  For  these  facts,  see  the  Third  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  formed  in  1781 ;  and  Mr. 
Maq^herson's  Letter  to  the  Court  of  Dh-ectors,  dated  Calcutta,  SOth  of  March,  1783,  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commonsi  among  the  papers  laid  before  them  in  1787- 
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Book  VI.  entirdj  of  his  own  affinnatioii  of  what  passed  between  himself  and  a  man  that 
was  dead.  Besides,  if  it  was  true,  it  only  proved  that  a  certain  governor  sanc- 
tioned a  certain  conduct ;  not  that  such  conduct  was  innocent.  The  secret  con- 
currence of  a  governor,  if  in  any  thing  wrong,  was  a  cdOiusion  between 
two  individuals,  not  the  sanction  of  government.  Upon  the  second  part,  an 
observation  equally  conclusive  was,  that  the  ^ea  was  fiExreign  to  the  charge ;  for 
surely  the  acts  of  the  Supreme  Council*  whether  excellent  or  the  reverse,  during 
the  time  in  which  Mr.  Macpherson  had  possessed  a  seat  at  the  Board,  were  no 
proof  that  nearly  twenty  years  before  he  had  not  committed  an  act,  which  ought 
to  have  excluded  him  from  the  service. 

As  Mr.  Hastings  remained  in  India  till  the  passing  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  left  no 

longer  any  doubt  of  his  recall,  Mr.  Macpherson  had  time  to  rise  to  seniority 

in  the  Council ;  and  by  virtue  of  his  station,  oceupied,  when  left  vacant,  the 

Governor-General's  chair. 

State  of  the        The  State  of  the  revenues;  the  affairs  of  Oude ;  and  the  proceedings  of  Sdndia^ 

CotnpaDy's 

government,  the  great  Mahratta  chief,  ocaipied  first  the  attention  of  the  new  administration. 
The  state,  in  which  Mr.  Macpherson  received  the  government,  he  represents 
as  far  from  happy  ami  jNToqierotts.  In  a  statement,  bearing  date  the  4th  of 
March,  1785,  **  The  public  distress,"  he  says,  "  was  never  so  pressing  as  in  this 
moment.  The  season  of  the  heavy  collections  is  over ;  the  demands  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  are  most  pressing ;  and  our  arrears  to  the  army  are  upwards  of 
fifty  lacs."  *  To  the  Court  of  Directors,  when  rendering  an  account  of  hia 
government  upon  the  intimation  of  his  recall^  he  represents  himself,^  as  having 
been  called  upon  ^^  to  act  as  thdr  Governor-General^  at  a  season  df  peeulior 
difficulty,  when  the  dose  of  a  ruinous  war,  and  the  relaxed  habits  af  tlieir 
service,  had  left  ail  their  armies  in  arrear,  and  their  preadendes  in  disorder."  f 
The^loose  language,  m  which  the  In^an  Goveraons  indulge,  makes  it  impossible 

^  Letter  to  Major  Palmer,  printed  among  extracts  from  papers  in  No.  2,  vol.  vii.  presented  to^ 
the  H'ouse  of  Commons  on  the  ISth  of  March,  1786. 

t  Copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  rOth  August,  1786,  printed  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Comiiimis«-^The  Seleet  Committee  of  the  House  of  CeramoBS  in  1810,  in:  their 
Third  Report,  p.  570,  say,  ''  The  efiects  of  the  war  wUch  ended  in  the  year  17SS  were  parti- 
cularly prejudicial  to  the  financial  system  of  India.  The  revenues  had  been  absorbed,  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  both  the  civil  and  military  branches  of  the  service  were  greatly  in  arrear ;  the 
credit  of  the  Company  was  extremely  depressed :  and,  added  to  all,  the  whole  system  had  fkllen 
into  such  irregularity  and  confusion,  that  the  real  state  of  affiurs  could  not  be  ascertained  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  year  1785^« '  Such  is  the  state,  ia  which  India  was  left,  by  the  administcatioa 
of  Mr.  Hastings. 
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to  know  very  exaoilj  what  Mr.  Macpherson  indicated,  by  the  term  **  relaxed  Chap.  L 
hahits  "  of  the  service ;  undoubtedly,  howev^,  he  meant  bad  government ;  since  ^^v"""^ 
he  described  them  as  among  the  causes  of  some  of  the  worst  effects^-^-armies 
all  in  arrear — and  presidencies  aU  in  disorder. 

The  Governor-General  and  Council  stood  pledged  to  Mr.  Hastings  for  the  Nabob  of 
maintenance  of  his  new  system  for  the  mani^ment  of  Oude.  To  reduce,  however, 
the  drain  upon  the  Nabob's  treasury  produced  by  allowances  and  gratuities  to  the 
Company's  servants,  a  rule  was  introduced,  that  every  thing  of  this  nature 
ahoidd  appear  upon  the  face  of  his  accounts,  be  recorded  by  the  Council,  and 
transmitted  for  ihe  inspection  of  the  Court  of  Directors*  A  body  of  troops  had 
been  assigned  by  the  Nabob  to  Mr.  Hastings,  as  a  body  guard,  during  his 
residence  in  Oude ;  and  to  these  troops  had  been  appointed  British  officers  at  the 
Nabdi>'s  expense.  Tliis  too  was  a  burthen  upon  the  Nabob  which  the  Governor- 
General  deemed  it  improper  any  longer  to  impose.  The  expense,  however,  of  Major 
Pakner,  Hie  private  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  left  at  the  seat  of  the  Nabob  when 
ihe  astensiUe  resident  was  withdvawn,  he  was  induced  '<  from  motives  (he  says) 
of  deUcacy,  to  the  Itfte  Gcyvemor-General,  and  his  arrangements  in  the  upper 
pnyvinces,"  ncft  immediately  to  remove ;  though  the  expense  was  enormous,*  and 
the  agent  enq>loyed  for  no  other  function  than  to  transmit  to  the  Presidency  the 
kkters  of  the  Visit  and  present  those  addressed  to  him  liy  the  Governor- 
GeaerdL  The  Futty-gur  detachment,  from  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
0n  the  frontiefs  of  Oude,  it  was  also,  for  the  present,  deemed  unsafe  to  withdraw. 
But  the  Govemor-Geiierd  declared  his  resolution  of  confining  the  military  burthen 
impiwed  upon  the  Virir  to  the  smallest  amount,  consistent  with  the  securily  of  his 
doraimons ;  and  for  this  he  txmoeived  that  •one  complete  brigade,  in  constant  rea- 
diness, and  punctually  paid,  would  suffice,  f 

l%e  proceedhigs  of  Scindia  were  ailready  on  object  of  great  jealousy,  if  not  of  Scindia. 
dread.  In  1781,  Mr.  Hastings,  aj^iarently  engrossed  by  one  object,  the  accom- 
pfishment  of  peace  with  Scmdia,  and  through  his  medium  with  the  government 
at  Poonah,  overlooked  or  misunderstood  the  dangers  which  ware  involved  in  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  Mahratta  chief,  and  expressly  instructed  the  English 
ambassadOT  to  throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Uie  designs  which  he  entertained 
against  the  rraiaining  territories  of  the  Mogul.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1782, 

•  In  all  1 12,950^  of  which  22,800/.  was  in  salary  to  Major  Palmer  alone.  The  expense  of  the 
residency,  under  Mr.  Bristow,  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  represented  as  {rightfully  enormous, 
amounted  to  64,202/L    See  Burke's  Charges,  No.  16,  sect.  89. 

t  See  the  letter  to  Major  Palmer,  quoted  in  the  preceding  page. 
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Book  VI.  died  Nujeef  Khan,  whose  talents  had,  even  in  its  present  decline,  given  a  portion  of 

^^~"v— *-^  stability  to  the  imjierial  throne.   The  remaining  chiefs  by  whom  it  was  surrounded 

immediately  broke  into  general  discord.     In  the  petty,  but  virulent  warfare  in 

Tiie  Emperor,  which  they  engaged,   the  unhappy  Emperor  was  banded  from  hand  to  hand. 

Shah  Allium.  ,  .    .  .  ,  ,  «,. 

according  as  each,  attaining  a  precarious  ascendancy,  became  master  of  his  person; 
and  he  was  equally  enslaved,  and  oppressed  by  them  all.  About  six  months 
after  the  death  of  Nujeef  Khan,  Mr.  Hastings,,  though  he  had  directed  Colonel 
Muir,  not  to  insert  any  thing  in  the  treaty  with  Scindia  "  which  might  expressly 
mark  our  knowledge  of  his  views,  or  concurrence  in  them,**  namely,  his  views  on 
the  territory  of  Shah  Aulum ;  and  though  he  had  on  that  occasion  declared,  that 
"  our  connexion  with  the  Mogul  had  long  been  suspended,  and  he  wished  never 
to  see  it  renewed,  as  it  had  proved  a  fatal  drain  to  the  wealth  of  Bengal^  and 
the  treasury  of  the  Company,**  sent  certain  agents,  among  whom  were  Major 
Browne,  and  Major  Davy,  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  at  Delhi ;  and,  by  means 
of  them,  entered  into  negotiations,  if  not  engagements,  of  which  the  nature  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  appears,  that  an  offer  was  made,  on  condi- 
tions which  were  accepted,  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  any  troops  which  the 
King  might  require;  and  Major  Browne,  in  his  dispatch  to  Mr.  Hastings,  laid 
before  the  Board,  declared,  that  /^  The  business  of  assisting  the  Shah  can  and 
must  go  on,  if  we  wish  to  be  secure  in  India,  or  regarded  as  a  nation  of  &ith 
and  honour."*  The  proposition,  however,  which  was  made  by  the  Governor- 
General,  to  grant  assistance  to  the  Mogul,  was  disrelished  by  the  other  members 
of  the  Board  ;  and  the  scheme  was  defeated.  At  what  marie  it  was  aimed, 
we  no  where  distinctly  perceive.f  **  I  avow,"  says  Mr.  Hastings,  "  that  I  would 
have  afforded  effectual  assistance  to  the  Mogul,  that  is,  to  the  King  Shah  Aulum, 
if  powers  had  been  granted  to  me ;  but  my  Council  differed  in  opuiion  with  me, 
and  nothing  was  done."  This  is  all  the  information  which,  in  his  answer  to  the 
charge  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Hastings  condescends  to  yield.  When  urging  upon 
the  Directors  his  wishes  for  sending  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Mogul,  he  had 
indeed  held  a  language,  contradictory  both  to  his  former  and  his  subsequent 
declarations.  If  the  Sing's  authority,  he  said,  *^  is  suffered  to  receive  its  final 
extinction,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  power  may  arise  out  of  its  ruins,  or 
what  events  may  be  linked  in  the  same  chain  of  revolution  with  it     But  your 

•  Letter  from  Major  Brown  to  Mr.  Hastings,  dated  at  Delhi,  SOth  December,  1783. 

f  The  papers  on  this  subject  were  refused  by  ministry,  or  rather  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  minister.  See  the  Debates  in  Parliament,  under  date  March  7th  and 
18th,  1786. 
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interests  may  suffer  by  it :  your  reputation  certainly  tvitl—as  his  right  to  our  Chap.  I. 
assLstance  has  been  constantly  acknowledged--*and,  by  a  train  of  consequences  to 
whidbi  our  government  has  not  intentionally  given  birth,  but  most  especially  by 
the  movements,  which  its  influence,  by  too  near  an  approach,  has  excited,  it  has 
unfortunately  become  the  efficient  instrument  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Ring's 
present  distresses  and  dangers.''  Mr.  Burke,  however,  affirms,  with  a  strength 
which  the  circumstances  will  not  warrant,  that  the  pretended  desire  of  Mr. 
Hastings  to  free  the  Emperor  ftbm  thraldom  under  the  Delhi  chiefs,  was  not  his 
leal  design,  because  not  consistent  with  some  of  his  declarations,  and  some  of  his 
acts.  While  Mr.  Hastings  was  at  Lucknow,  in  1784,  the  eldest  son,  and  heir 
i^parent  of  the  Emperor,  repaired  to  Oude,  to  solicit  the  protection  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General and  Nabob.  He  was  received  with  marks  of  distinction,  which  had 
no  tendency  to  extinguish  hope,  and  was  described  by  Mr.  Hastings  as  a 
person  of  considerable  qualifications,  well  versed  in  affairs.  His  solicitations  for 
aid  to  deliver  his  fether  from  oppression,  and  re-establish  in  some  degree  the  for- 
tunes of  his  house,  Mr.  Hastings  informed  him,  were  opposed,  by  the  present 
temper  of  the  EngHsh  nation,  as  well  as  by  that  of  his  colleagues  in  the  govern- 
ment; and  he  advised  an  intermediate  application  to  Scindia,  as  the  most 
powerful  Mahratta  Prince,  the  ally  of  the  EngKsh  nation,  and  a  man  who,  unless 
early  prevented,  was  likely  to  take  an  opposite  part  To  Sdndia,  1V&.  Hastings, 
as  he  informed  the  Court  of  Directors,  had  himself  written,  on  the  very  first 
advice  he  received  of  the  flight  of  the  Mogul  Prince,  not  only  to  apprize  him  of 
that  event,  but  to  solicit  his  advice.  Scindia  immediately  sent  to  Lucknow  his 
fftmilJAr  and  confidential  ministers,  with  whom  Mr.  Hastings  held  several  secret 
conferences,  without  the  presence  even  of  a  secretary.  He  reported  no  mwe  than 
the  result  of  these  conferences ;  namely,  ^'  that  the  inclinations  of  the  Mahratta 
chief  were  not  very  dissimilar  from  his  own ;  ^  and  he  added,  that  neither  in  this, 
nor  in  any  other  instance,  would  he  suffer  himself  to  be  drawn  into  measures 
which  should  tend  to  weaken  the  connexion  between  the  English  government 
and  Scindia ;  <^  nor,  in  this,  even  to  oppose  his  inclinations."  What  his  inclina- 
tions were,  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation  with  Colonel  Muir,  the  reader  will 
remember :  What  were  the  recent  declarations  of  Mr.  Hastings,  respecting  the 
obligations  both  of  justice  and  of  policy,  to  support  the  Emperor,  has  been  imme- 
diately stated :  What  were  the  inclinations  of  Scindia  at  the  present  moment,  Mr. 
Hastings  is  far  from  disclosing :  The  actions  of  Scindia  made  them  soon  distinctly 
appear.*    The  Emperor,  from  the  impulse  of  ^  feeble  mind,  which  deems  any 

^  The  insinuations  of  Mr.  Burke  that  the  negotiation  of  the  Goremor^General  with  the  Mogul 
TOL.  III.  C 
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Boos  VL  evfl  less. than  that  under  which  it  is  immediately  suffering,  listened  to  the  insidious 
^""T^^Cr^  orertures  of  Scmdia»  who  offered  Urn  ddiveranoe  frmn  the  undotiflilserYants  that 
enthralled  him*  Partly  by  intrigue^  and  partly  by  force,  Sciadia  got  posaessioK 
easily  of  the  imperial  person,  and  with  the  imperial  person,  of  afi  the  pretensions^ 
and  all  the  territories,  which,  bdonged  to  the  imperial-  throne.  Nor  was  it  long 
be£M*e  hemanifested  the  value  of  that  fiiendship  of  his  to  the  EngliiAi,  which  Mr. 
Hastings  claimed  so  much  of  merit  for  maintaining.  ^  Mr.  Hastings  had  not  yet 
jleft  Calcutta,  when  a  body  of  the  Seiks  invaded  Rofailrund ;  aad  it  was  raistrong 
grounds  believed^  that  they  received  enGouiagementfrom  Soindia  to' the  attempt 
That  ambitious  chief  proceeded  in  his  pland  with  so  much,  expedition,  that 
before  the  end  of  March  he  was  master  of  Agra ;  and  theibrt  of  Ally  Ghyr, 
Which  could  not.  long  be  defended,  remained,  in  that  part  of  India,  the  only  place 
of  strength,  beyond  the'  ccmfines  of  the  Vizir,  which  was  not  in  iiis  power.  He 
afforded  protection  to  Cfaeyte  Sing,  and  gave  him  a  command  in  his  army.  He 
had  already  treated  the  Vizir  with  so  little  delicacy,  that  nothing  but  the  prospect 
i>f  effectual  resistance,  as  Miyor  Palmer  and  Mr.  Anderson  united  in  representing, 
could  be  expected  to  restrain  hink  within  the  bounds  nf  justice.^  What  was  more, 
fae compelled  the  Emperor  to  declare  him. Vicegerent  of  the  Mogul  empire,  an 
anChoritj.  wUdL  superseded  that  of  the  Vizir ;  and  consoKdated  in  the  hands  of 
the  Mahrattas  all  the  legal  sovereignty  of  India.  Hiese  advantages  he  jGailed  not 
to  diiect  immediately  against  the  Company  themadves ;  Sand  indited  the  Mogul 
to  make  a. demand  of  the  tiibute  due  to  him  from  ihe  Englirii.  On  the  charge, 
iowera^  of  connivance  withtiiedeagiBaof  Scindia^  Mr.  Hastingshas  the  follow* 

coveted  an  inaidiciis  deeigii  to  betray  him  kto  the  faaods  of  Scindia,  receiyes  ks  gmrtM  confima^ 
tion  from  what  Mr.  Pitt  was- brought  to  aay  in  the  House  x>f  Commons,  oo  the  18th  of  March, 
nS6,  in  the  debate  on  the  production  of  Delhi  papers.  *'  If  he  were  inclined  to  lay  open  secrets 
which  the  interests  of  the  country  required  should  be  concealed,  he  could  easily  prove/'  he  said» 
*<  that  the  junction  of  the  Mogul  wi^  the  Mahratta  powers  was  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the 
Company.'?  Two  other.  objecU,  wUck  were  al^pvays  fousnd  an  efficient  sturoe  of  terror,  as  terror  is 
aiwsjSyinsuch  han4$>  a  idoatconv^lueiHiniftrumentof  pen»a«4ion>  w^  oathis^cca^on,  broaght 
forward  by  the  minister.  TJiese  were,  Tqppoo  SaSb,  and  the  French,  Thesp  two,  he  said,  were» 
at  that  time,  plotting  against  the  Company ;  and  Tippoo  was  making  efforts,  by  holding  out  daz- 
ading  projects  to  the  Mogul,  to  realize  the  great  advantage  of  the  imperial  authority  and  name. 
*«  Im  order  to  counteract  this,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  "  it  became  necessary  for  the  servants  of  die  Com- 
I  psoy  19  esert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  A^e  Court  of  Delln,  and  by 
that  means  aeciirie.to  their  employ m^tf^eat  body  of  strcip^th  moA  iq^uen^  which  ^ould  nfitus* 
rally  result  from  the  countenance -of 4he  Saiah/*  Ihid.  ftVas  "  ahody  of  strength  and  influence" 
on  which  Mr.  Hastings  set  a  high  value,  in  his  instructions  for  the  negotiation  with  Scindia ! 
^         .  ^^  ibOMIijfiKttPapars  ial^^^ 
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ing  vnddB,  <*  I  deckre^  fh«t  I  etito^ed  into  no  negbtiftdmis  with  Madi^  Scindia  Chap,  l 
for  ddiye^g  the  Mogiil  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahrstttas ;  but  I  myrt  have  been  ^'-^v*^^ 
a  madman  indeed^  if  I  had  involved  the  Company  in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas, 
because  the  Mogul,  as  his  last  resource,  had  thrown  himself  unda*  Hie  protection 
of  M ada^  Sdndia."  *  The  question  is,  whether  he  did  not  mofe  surely  p]iq)are 
a  war  with  tlie  Mahrattas,  by  allowhig  Scfaidla  to  feed  his  pfesumpCionand  his 
power,  with  all  the  resources  and  preteasions  of  the  imperial  throne. 

The  powei  of  Stindia  ovc^  the  Mogul  family  was  not  complete,  so  long  as  the 
ddest  tan  of  the  Emperor  remahied  oat  of  his  hands.  Towards  the  end  of 
MEurdi  a  nego^^on  was  opened  with  him  by  Sdndia,  of  which  the  object  was  ^ 
his  return  to  Delhi.  l%e  conditions  ofBsred  were  esctremety  favoumble.  ''  This 
convmced  ine,"  said  Majof  Palmer,  ^they  w^  insidious;  and  I  eanestly 
recommended  that  the  Prince  lAonld  hot  trust  to  pnntnises ;  as,  without  aecurity 
for  tfaenr  perfiormance^  he  would  expose:  his  dignity,  his  succesrion,  and  even  his 
life,  to  the  gceatest  imkard.^  Major  Palmer  continues,  '^  I  consider  the  interests 
of  the  Company,  and  the  Vim,  as  deeply  involved  in  the  fkte  of  the  Pkince. 
Whilst  he  continues  under  the  proteetion  of  the  Vimr  and  the  Company^  the 
^usurpation  of  th^  Mahrattas  mast  be.incom]deCe  ;  but,  if  he  should  iUl  under 
their  pbwe^  it  will  be  perpetuated,  atid  tJbue  ctmseqnencesof  thebr  teiiig  peima- 
nentty  estabUsbed  in  the  authority  of  the  enij^,  woidd  be  truly  alaming  to  the 
peaoe  o££he  Viiar's^  and  the  Companjr^  d<Mflb)ni$«*  The  Major  added,  ^<' It  will 
not  01^  be  knpractlcabli^  t6  witlkfrs^  the  Fatty  Oiur  detachfltent,  in  die  event 
of  Scindia*s  obtainmg  a  firm  A)Otihg  in  the  l3<»>ab,  which  is  his  aim,  and  which 
he  has  nearly  accomplished  >«^but  it  will  abb  be  necessary  fbr  the  Viair  to  main^ 
tain  av>e^9^!ctabfe  body  of  citvafary  to  act  with  the  Company's  in&ntry  §or  the 
)protedlion  o£  his.  donumons.  And  hb  Eatfcdbney  is^o  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
growmg  poweir  5f  the  Mafaiaitarin  ids  neighbourhood,  that  I  am  convinced  he 
Will  DoadUya^ipt  any  practicable  plan  for  'secorifig  faimseif  against^  thexotoe- 

(qpienoesbf ili*' t  . 
The  .Board  oF  ContfoI»  at  the  head  of  wUch  was  placed  Afe;  Henry  Dundas^  Board  of  Con- 

had  npk  been  loag^  in  the  enrcise  of  its  fiibctiins,  when  H  matiiftsted  ^Iretty  ^d^y. 

deariy  the  ends  which  it  was  calcidaled  to  prorarte.    -  SiyT^JSi 

So  strong  a  conviction  was  im{M«ssed  opcm  EagUshoien^^hi  gemesral  of  the  evil  ^^^^^ 

jtesultu^  horn  the  miaghitude  bfth^  debtsHue^  to  Biitisii  subjoDM  by  the  Nabob  aicou 

*  Mr.  Hastings'  Answer  to  the  Nineteenth,  Eighteenth,  and  Serenteenth  articles  of  Charge, 
t  Lettel*  from  the  agen^t  in  Oude,  dated  Lucknote,  Ist  April,  1785 ;  Extracto  from  Papers,  ut 

SttpTA. 
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Book  VI,  of  Camatic,  of  the  fraudulent  methods  by  which  they  had  been  contracted,  and 
the  mischievous  purposes  which  the  Nabob  pursued,  by  acknowledging  debts, 
where  nothing  had  been  received,  and  nothing  but  a  dangerous  cooperation  was 
expected  in  return  ;  that  in  every  one  of  the  schemes  which  the  late  reformers  had 
proposed  for  the  government  of  India,  a  provision  had  been  included  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  those  enormous  and  suspicious  contracts.  In  Mr.  Dundas's  bill,  it  was 
proposed,  that  the  Governor-General  and  Council  **  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  present  state  of  the  alSairs  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  inquire  into 
•  and  ascertain,  the  origin,  nature,  and  amount  of  his  just  debts,"  and  take  the 
:most  speedy  and  effectual  measures  for  discharging  them.  A  provision  to  the 
same  effect,  and  couched  very  nearly  in  the  self-same  words,  was  contained  in 
Mr.  Fox's  bill;  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  like  evil  in  future,  it  was 
declared  "  unlawfid  for  any  servant,  dvil  or  military,  of  the  Company,  to  be 
engaged  in  the  borrowing  or  lending  of  any  money,  or  in  any  money  transaction 
whatsoever,  with  any  protected  oi'  other  native  prince.''  The  clause  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
act  was  in  the  following  words.  **  Whereas  very  large  sums  of  money  are  claimed 
to  be  due  to  British  subjects  by  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,.  • .  •  be  it  enacted.  That  the 
•Court  of  Directors  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  take  mto  consideration  the  origin 
and  justice  of  the  said  demands, — and  that  they  shall  give  such  orders  to  their 
Presidencies  and  iservants  abroad  for  completing  the  investigation  thereof,  as  the 
nature  of  thci  case  shall  require;  and  for  establishing,  in  concert  with  the  Nabob, 
such  fund,  for  the  discharge  of  those  debts  which  shall  appear  to  be  justly  due, 
as  shall  appear  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  Company,  the  security  of  the 
creditors,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  said  Nabob." 

The  Directors,  from  the  words  of  this  enactment  concluded,  as  akiy  bedy  would 
conclude,  that  this  inquiry  respecting  these  alleged  debts  was  a  trust,  expressly  and 
exclusively  devolved  upon  them;  and  that  an  inquiry  into  ^' the  origin  and 
justice  of  the  said  demands  "  implied  (what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  end 
which  seemed  to  be  proposed,  the  separation  of  the  false  from  the  true)  that 
scrutiny  should  be  made  into  eadi  particular  case.  They  proceeded  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  obligations,  which  this  enactment  seemed  ta  lay  upon  them ;  drew 
up  a  set  of  instructions  for  the  Presadendes  and  servants  abroad;  and  trans- 
mitted them  for  approbation  to  the  Board  of  ControL 

They  were  not  a  little  surprised^  to  find  the  Board  of  Control  take  the  whole 
business  out  of  their  hands.  Hie  Board  of  Control  thought  proper  to  divide  the 
debts  of  the  Nabob  into  three  classes ;  1.  A  dass  consolidated,  as  it  was  called, 
in  the  year  1767^  constituting  what  it  called  the  loan  of  1767 ;  2.  A  class  coa- 
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.  tracted  for  paying  the  arrears  of  certain  cavalry  discharged  in  1777,  which  it    Chap.  I. 

-called  the  cavalry,  loan;  8.  Another  class,  which.it  called  the  consolidated  debt  ^      '^ ' 

of  1777*    And  it  ordered,  that  all  these  three  classes  should  be  discharged,  with- 

t  out  any  inquiry. 

As  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  funds  for  that  discharge  could  arise ;  and 
twelve  lacs  annually  were  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  the  following  order 
was  prescribed.:  That  the  debt  consolidated  in  1767  be  made  up*  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1784  with  the  current  interest  at  ten  per  cent;  the  cavalry. loan 
made  up  to  the  same  period,  with,  the  current  interest  at  twelve  per  cent ;  the 
tlebt  c(Hisol]4atedin  1777  made  up  to  the  same  period  with  the  current  interest 
at  twelve  per  cent.. to  November,  1781,  and  from  thence  with  the  current 
interest  at  six  per  cent :  That  the  annual  twelve  lacs  should  be  applied;  1.  To 
the  growing  interest,  on  the  cavalry  loan  at  twelve  per  cent ;  2.  To.  the  growing 
interest  on.  the  debt  of  1777  at  six  per  cent ;  8.  Of  the  remainder,  one  half  to 
the. payment  of  the  growing  interest,  and  liquidation  of  the  principal  of  the 
loan  of  1767»  the  other  half  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  which  the  Nabob, 
beside  his  debt  to  individuals,  owed  to.  the  Company :  That,  when  the  loan 
of  1767  should,  thus  be  discharged,  the  twelve  lacs,  should  be  applied;  1.  To 
the  growing  interest  of  the  loan  of  1777 ;  9»  Of  the  remainder,  one  half  to  pay 
the  interest  and  liquidate  the  principal  of  the  cavalry  loan,  the  other  half  to  the 

.fiquidation  of  the  debt  to  the  Company :  That  when  the  cavalry  loan  should  thus 
be  discharged,  the  twelve  lacs  should  be  applied,  in  the  proportion  of  five  lacs  to 
the  interest  and  principal  of  the  loan  of  1777^  seven  lacs  to  the  debt  due  to  the 
Company:  And  lastly,  when  the  debt  to  the  Company  should  thus  be  dis- 
chained,  that  the  whole  of  the  twelve  laca  should  go  to  the  extinction  of  the 
debt  of  1777. 
Tlie  Directars  remonstrated,  but  very  humbly,  "  My  Lords  and  Geiatlemen>  The  Directov 

remonstrate 

It  is  with  extr^ne  concern  that  we  express  a  difference  of  opinion  with  your  against  that 
:R]ght  Honourable  Board,  in  this  early  exercise  of  your  c(mtroling  power ;  but,  ™®**'*^ 
in.  so  novel  an  institution,  it  can  scarce  be  thought  extraordinary,  if  the  exact 
:boimdaries  of 'Our  respective  functions  and  duties  should  not  at  once,  on  either 
side,  be  precisely  and  familiarly  understood,  and  therefore  confide  in  your  justice 
and.candour  fi>r  believing  that  we  have  no  wish  to  evade  or  frustrate  the  salutary 
purposes  of  your  institution,  as  we  cm  our  part  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  you 
have  no  wish  to  encroach  on  the  legal  powers  of  the  East  India  Company :  we 
shall  proceed  to  state  our  objections  to  such  of  the  amendments  as  appear  to  ua 

^  **  Made  up,^*  meanS;  augmented  by  the  addition  of  interest  due. 
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Book  VT.  to  be  either  insufficient,  inexpedient^  or  unwairanted*"  Abd  under  the  head  of, 
^^ v~^  private  debts  of  the  Narbob  of  Arcot,  "  Your  are  pleased,**  they  say,  **  to  sub- 
stantiate at  once  the  justice  of  all  those  demands,  which  tiie  act  requiiTes  us  to 
investigate."  After  ^^  submitting,"  which  is  all  that  they  presusae  to  do^  ^  to 
the  consideration"  of  the  Board,  whether  <'  th^  esqress  direction  of  the  act,  to 
examine  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  debts,"  had  thus  been  ^  comjdied  with;" 
and  likewise  ^  submitting,"  whether  ihquiry  could  have  done  any  harm ;  they 
add,  ''  But  to  your  appropriation  of  the  ftind,  our  duty  lequirte  that  we  should 
state  our  strongest  dissent.  Our  right  to  be  paid  the  arrears  of  those  expenses 
by  which,  almost  to  our  own  ruin,  w6  have  prraerved  tiie  country,  and  all  the 
property  connected  with  it,  ft^m  fiaUin^  h  prey  to  a  fbteign  conqueror,  surely 
stands  paramount  to  all  claims,  ftir  former  debts,  upon  the  revenues  of  a  country 
so  preserved,  even  if  the  legislature  liad  not  exfitesAf  limited  the  assistance  to 
be  givien  to  private  creditors  to  be  ftuch  as  should  be  consistent  with  our  rights. 
The  Nabob  had,  lohg  before  passihg  ttie  act,  by  tmty  vrith  our  Baigal  govern- 
ment, agreed  to  pay  us  seven  lacs  of  pagodas,  as  part  of  the  twelve  lacs,  in 
liquidation  of  those  arreiars ;  of  wfaiah  seven  lacs  the  arrangefenent  you  have 
been  pleased  to  lay  down  would  take  Hway  fitom  us  more  than  the  halF  and  give 
it  to  private  creditors,  ^  whose  demahds  theire  are  only  about  a  sixth  part  which 
do  not  stattd  in  a  pTddkament  that  you  declare  wouU  not  entitle  them  to  any 
aid  or  protection  from  us  in  die  recovery  thereoi^  wrae  ifc  not  upon  grouiids  of 
^xpe^ency.  Until  our  debt  shall  be  disdiarged,  we  can  by  no  means  consent 
to  give  ^p  any  part  of  the  seven  lacs  to  the  private  crsdit(»rs."* 
The  measure  The'OMTespondelice  upon  this  sul]^ect  between  the  Court  of  Directors  and  this 
^^^fj^^^  Board  ^Oontrol  pass^  during  the  months  of  October  and  Noven^be^  in  the 
«Y  nf'^'^'y^ar  1784.  The  Board  of  Control  persbted  in  the  plan  which  it' had  originid]^ 
DondM.  adopted.  And  oh  the  .88th  of  Febhiary,  17015,  it  was  moved  by  Mt.  Fox,  in 
the  House  of  Cominonsy  that  the  dbections  Ti^ch.  had  in  onlaequknoe  been 
transmitted  ^  India^  shoidd  be  laid  before  the  House.  A  vehement  di^jtiate 
ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Burke,  delivered  ihat>  celebrated  qieech,  vridch  he  after- 
wards published,  under  the  title  o£  ^^  Mr.  Burke's. Speedi,  on  the  Motion  madb 
for  Papers  reiativte  to  the  Dircfctions  Enr .  charging,  .the  Nidiob  of  Aroot^s  Private 
Debts  to  iBurbpeans,  on  the  R^^ms  of  the  CarUatic."  Miv  Dundas  defended 
the  Boal*d  of  Contrd:  By  ishowiag  that,  whatever  might  be  the  natural  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  Woids  of  the  iegi^ture  (commanding  mqUiry^  and  eoni^ 

*  Beside  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  these  documents  are  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Burke's 
Speech  on  the  Nabcb  of  Arcot's  Debts. 
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ipittiiig  tiiat  iqquiiy  ^  (I)e  CQurt  of  Directors ;  it  yras  yet  very  possible  for  th^    Chap.  L 
■tPMig  party  tP  tqrj;iire  t^em  into  a  meaning,  which  enabled  the  strcmg  party  t0  ^"—^ >^— -^ 
do  what  it  plefised ;  By  f»serting  th^t  the  Directors  had  sufficient  materials  in  "  . 

tiie  India  House,  for  fleci<)tng  vipon  all  three  dassfss  of  debts ;  though  the  opinion 
frf  the  Directors- theffit^y^  wa^  precisely  the  reverse:  By  observing,  that,  if  any 
impr(^[ier  claim  iindei*  any  of  the  three,  classes  was  preferred,  it  was  open  to  thp 
Nabi?b^  to  the  C(wpany»  find  to  the  other  creditors  to  object.  The  only  end 
Wllich,  as  far  as  oan  be  ^tber^  from  the  report  of  his  speech,  he  held  forth  as 
wbouft  to  he  gained^  by  superseditig  that  inquiry  which  alt  men  but  himself  and 
tiisf  mitjoiity  in  parliatn^nt  would  have  concluded  to  be  the  command  of  the 
l^gistetun^s  WtS&x  that:  this  measure  would  not  leave  *'  the  Nabob  an  opportunity 
to  plead  in  excuse  for  not  keeping  his  payments  to  th^  Company,  that  he  wa^ 
^^ra^sQd  by  the  apjjicatiops  of  hi^  private  creditors."  ^ 

Mr-  BurbB  took  a  very  extepsive  view  of  the  Indian  pc^icy  of  the  ministers.  The  motaveof 
The  i]|0st  curious  and  important  p$rt  of  his  speech,  and  that  is  important  Indeed^  ^l^pr^rlwi- 
Is  the  part  wheie  he  ijoidert^es  to  show  what  was  the  real  motive  for  super-  °'^^^  '''^^^ 
pedii^  that  inquiry  which  was  called  for  by  the  legislature,  and  deciding  at  onc^ 
imi  in  the  lamp,  upon  #  large  amount  of  susjndous,  and  more  than  suspicious 
ifemands.    The  motJly<^»  wbich  he  a^rms,  and  in  support  of  which  he  adduces  as 
«TCat  %  body  <tf  proof  99  it  is  almost  ever  possible  to  Mpg  to  a  fact  of  such  %■ 
ldes^ptjk>nj  (^u:ts  of  t^t  descri^on^  though  of  the  highest  order  of  importances 
}tfe  tpo  apt  to  exhibit  few  of  those  parks  which  are  i^raamonly  relied  upon  as 
natter  of  evidence)^  was  UP  other  than  that  black  and  baneful  source  of  all  our 
iDRsg^efvioieiLt,  and  almost  all  our  misery,  Parliamentary  Influence.    It  was 
1^  hold  the  connipt  bej^t  of  9  Ijuge  parli^unentary  in^rest,  created  by  the 
ep^ditfiis  aod  crefitures,  j^udul^t  ai^  not  ^*audulent,  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot^ 
tl^  aQc^inding  to  Mr*  Burke^  the  ministry  of  1784  decided  th^y  should  aU^ 

f  How  yneuik^  pi^  {oTjuS^t^  if  he  realty  was  sinco^  in  this  opinioa,  and  how  little  he  was 
capable  of  calculating  the  effects  of  his  own  measures^  soon  appeared  bj  the^vent.  **  The  actual 
loss,**  says  Mr.  Hume,  '^  by  this  proceeding  of  the  Board  of  Control  is  not  limited  to  the  large 
sum  which  has  been  paid  t  for  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  Mr;  Dundas  had  in  that  manner 
admitted,  wHhbut  any  land  of  inquiry,  the  whole  claims  of  the  consolidated  debt  of  1777,  served 
asastoroagindacementtootherp,  to  get  from  the  Nabob  obligafcions  or  bonds  of  any  description, 
i|a  hopes  that  some  future  good-natured  FresidenI  of  the  Board  of  Control  would  do  the  same  for 
them.  We  accordingly  find  that  an  enormous  debt  of  near  thirty  million^  sterling  was  very  sooo^ 
formed^  afler  that  act  of  Mr.  Dundas,  and  urgent  applications  were  soon  again  made  to  have  the- 
daims  'paid  in  die  same  manner.**  Speech  of  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.  at  a  general  Court  of  Pro- 
frietoi^  at  the  Bast  India  House,  on  the  9th  of  June,  181^  p.2S. 
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Book  VI.  whether  fraudulent  or  not  fraudulent,  receive  their  demands.  *'  Paul  Benfield  is 
^^J^7~^  the  grand  parliamentary  reformer.  What  region  in  the  empire,  what  city,  what 
borough,  what  county,  what  tribunal  in  this  kingdom,  is  not  filll  of  his  labours. 
In  order  to  station  a  stea4y  phalanx  for  all  future  reforms,  this  public-spirited 
usurer,  amidst  his  charitaUe  toils  for  the  relief  of  India,  did  not  forget  the  poor 
rotten  constitution  of  his  native  country.  For  her,  he  did  not  disdain  to  stoop 
to  the  trade  of  a  wholsesale  uphcdsterer  for  this  house,  to  furnish  it,  not  with  the 
faded  tapestry  figures  of  antiquated  merit,  such  as  decorate,  and  may  reproach; 
some  other  houises,  but  with  real,  solid,  living  patterns  of  true  modern  virtue. 
Paul  Benfield  made  (reckoning  himself)  no  fewer  than  eight  members  in  the  last 
parliament.  What  copious  streams  of  pure  blood  must  he  not  have  transfused 
iiito  the  veins  of  the  present  T 

But  the  occasions  of  Mr.  Benfield  had  called  him  to  India.  ^^  It  was,  there- 
fore,'* continues  Mr.  Burke,  "  not  possible  for  the  minister  to  consult  personally 
with  this  great  man.  What  then  was  he  to  do  ?  Through  a  sagacity  that  never 
failed  him  in  these  pursuits,  he  found  out  in  Mr.  Benfield's  representative  his 
exact  resemblance.  A  specific  attraction,  by  which  he  gravitates  towards  all 
such  characters,  soon  brought  our  minister  into  a  dose  connexion  with  Mr.  Ben- 
field's  agent  and  attorney ;  that  is,  with  the  grand  contractor  (whom  I  name  to^ 
honour)  Mr.  Richard  Atkinson ;  a  name  that  will  be  well  remembered  as  long 
as  the  records  of  this  house,  as  long  as  the  records  of  the  British  treasury,  as 
long  as  the  monumental  debt  of  England,  shall  endure !  This  gentlenian.  Sir; 
acts  as  attorney  for  Mr.  Paul  Benfield.  Every  one  who  hears  me  is  well 
alequainted  with  the  sacred  fiiendship  and  the  mutual  attachment  tha;t  subsist 
between  him  and  the  present  minister.  As  many  members  as  chose  to  attend 
in  the  first  session  of  this  parliament  can  best  tell  their  own  feelings  at  the 
scenes  which  were  then  acted."  After  representing  this  Atkinson  as  the  man 
whose  will  directed  in  framing  the  articles  of  Mr.  Pitt's  East  India  Bill,  Mr. 
Burke  proceeds :  ^'  But  it  was  necessary  to  authenticate  the  coalition  between 
the  men  of  intrigue  in  India,  and  the  minister  of  intrigue  in  England,  by  s^ 
studied  display  of  the  power  of  this  their  connecting  link.  Every  trust,  every 
honour,  every  distinction,  was  to  be  heaped  upon  him.  He  was  at  once  made  a 
Director  of  the  India  Company ;  made  an  Aldaman  of  Londmi ;  and  to  be 
made,  if  ministry  could  prevail  (and  I  am  sorry  to  say  how  near,  how  very  near 
they  were  to  prevailing)  representative  of  the  capital  of  this  kingdom.  But  to 
secure  his  services  against  all  risk,  hie  was  brought  in  for  a  ministerial  borough, 
On  his  part  he  was  not  wanting  in  zeal  for  the  common  cause.    His  advertise* 
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fiieBls  AoKF'his  motives*  and  the  merits  upon  which  he  stood.  For  your  mimster,    Chap^  L 
this  woni*out  yetettm  submitted  to  enter  into  the  dusty  field  of  the  London  con-  ^^*v~-^ 
test ;  and  you  ^  remember  that  in  the  same.  Vutuous  cause^  he  submitted  to 
keep  a  sort  of  puUic  office*  or  countingrhonae,  where  the  whole  business  of  the 
last  general  election  was  managed.    It  was' openly  managed*  by  the  direct  agent 
md  attorney  of  Benfield.    It  was  managed  Upon  ^Indian  principles*  and  for  ion 
Indian  interest    Thia  was  the  golden  dip  of  abominations ;  this  the  cbalice  of 
tiie.  IbnuGations  of  rapine*  usury*  and  oppression* .  which  was  held  out  by  the 
gorgeofis  Eastern  harlot ;  which  so  many  of  the  people*  so  many  of  the  nobles  of 
ttiis  lati<|»  had  d!rained  to  the  very  dregs.    Do  you  think  that' no  reckoning  was 
to  fdOow^bii  lewd  debmich  ?  that  no  payment  was  to  be  demanded  £3r  this  riot 
of  fiublic  drtikikeiines^  and  national  prostitution  ?  Here !  you  have  it;  here*  before 
you.  TbA  prindpal  of  the  gra&d' election  manager  must  be  indemnified.    Acooid- 
iBf^  the  claims  of  Benfield  and  his  cnew  must  l»e  put  abore  all  inquiry.** 
.  HfSte iaa  picture!  It  concerns  ihj  countiymen  to  contemjilate  well  the  featunes  importanoe  of 
of  it.    I  jcate  not  to  what  degree  it  may  please  any  one  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  ^^^ 
liketfete  of  the  groupe  thiEit  sat  fi>r  iit    It  is  of  touch  more  importance  to  me*  to 
knawi;hat*  if  it.pftsents  not  an  ixidhridual*  it  pr^ents*  and  with  consummate 
fi^kH^f  a/amifyV3temM\  that  it  represents  the  tribe  r  that  such  scenes*  aad 
swh^oalcdjr*  were  dure  to  be'  ttcbeA^  by  the  union  between  Indian  influence  and 
parUamefitary influence;  that  such  was  sure  to  be  the  game*  which  was  to  be 
played  into  one  another's  hands*  by  Indian  corruption  and  jKirliamentary  corrupt 
tion^  the  moment  a  proper  <ihannel  of  communication  was  opcbed  between  them. 
The  points  to  which  Mr.  Burkd  adyerts  in  the  next  place  are  of  a  more  tangi* 
He  nature.    *'  Bai&eld*"  he  says*  ^  for  several  years'  appeared  as  the  chief  pro« 
prietor^aa  wdl  as  the  chief  agent*  director*  and  controller  of  this  system  of  debt 
My  best  itiformation  goes  to  fix  his  share  at  400*000/.    By  the  scKdne  of  the 
protent  ministry  for  adding  interest  to  tbe  piindpal*  that  smallest  of  the'  sums 
«ver  insntioiied  for  Mr.  Sehfiekl  will  tond  a  capital  of  59S*000/*  at  six  per  cent. 
lAtttetit.    Betifield  has  tiiiis  received*  by  the  ministerial  grant  before  you*  an 
annuity  of  S5*520/.*  a  year,  charged  on  the  public  revenues.'*  * 

*  Mri  {{upe-apiditfd  (a^tbe  DmtitamJA  18l4s^:iat  infortnatiisi  .rehtfiTe  to  the  ttoney  "vrfaich 
Iiiidb€m.ptfdby  tbeComimy^  QDdar^l^  ako  for  a  copy  of 

the  iiMrUfitiaPt  wJbf<d>><he'Dir^stofft  fHropoaed  to  tflncLoutto  *tho  Ftemdeaucy  tor  nepaneng  the 
tnte  fnm  die  fraudideDtt'debfeB;  and  Ydiich  Ustraakms  the  Bowd  of  C^nlml  supenedecL  In  both 
inttances  the  application  was  unsucceMful ;  and  Mr.  Hume,  from  the  best  information  he  could 
obtain,  places  the  amount  at  nearly  6,000,000/.    "  Tliese  daitos,''  he  says,  ^  (oryrhat  was  called 

VOL.  ni.  D 
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Book  VI.  After  several  other  remarks  on  the  proceedings  of  Benfield,  he  thus  sums  up ; 
^*  I  have  kdd  before  you,  1V&.  Speaker,  I  think  with  sufficient  clearness,  the 
connexion  of  ministers  with  Mr.  Atkinson  at  the  general  election ;  I  have  laid 
open  to  you  the  connexion  of  Atkinson  with  Benfield;  I  have  shown  Benfidd's 
employment  of  his  wealth  in  creatmg  a  parliamentary  interest  to  procure  a 
ministerial  protection ;  I  have  set  before  your  eyes  his  large  concern  in  the  debt, 
his  practices  to  hide  that  concern  from  the  public  eye ;  and  the  liberal  protection 
which  he  has  received  from  the  minister.  If  this  chain  of  circumstances  do  not 
lead  you  necessarily  to  conclude  that  the  minister  has  paid  to  the  avarice  of 
Benfield  the  services  done  by  Benfield's  connexions  to  his  ambition,  I  do  not 
know  any  thing  short  of  the  confession  of  the  party  that  can  persuade  you  of  his 
guilt.  Clandestine  and  collusive  practice  can  only  be  traced  by  combination  and 
comparison  of  circumstances.  To  reject  such  combination  and  comparison  is  to 
reject  the  only  means  of  detecting  fraud ;  it  is  indeed  to  give  it  a  patent,  and 
free  license,  to  cheat  with  impunity.  I  confine  myself  to  the  connexion  of 
ministers  mediately  or  immediately  with  only  two  persons  concerned  in  this  debt. 
How  many  others,  who  support  their  power  and  greatness  within  and  without 
doors,  are  concerned  originally,  or  ^y  transfers  of  these  debts,  must  be  left  to 
general  opinion.  I  refer  to  the  Reports  of  the  Select  Committee  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  some  of  the  agents  ia  these  affairs,  and  their  attempts,  at  least,  to 
furnish  ministers  with  the  means  of  buying  general  courts,  and  even  whole  par- 
liaments, in  the  gross.'** 

In  what  proportion  these  ancient  debts  were  fisJse,  and  either  collusive  or 
forged,  we  have,  as  &r  as  they  were  exempted  fix)m  iaquiry,  no  direct  means  of 
knowing.  K  a  rule  may  be  taken  firom  those  of  a  more  modern  date,  when 
suspicion  was  more  awake,  and  after  all  the  checks  of  Mr.  Dundas  and  his  suc- 
cessors had  been  applied,  it  will  be  concluded  that  few  were  otherwise.  The 
commissioners,  who  were  appointed  in  the  year  1805,  to  decide  upon  the  claims 
of  the  private  creditors  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  had^  in  the  month  of  November, 
1814,  performed  adjudication  on  daims  to  the  amount  of  20,390,570/.  of  which 

the  consolidated  debt  of  1777>  *  of  which  the  Directors  had  never  heard  untO  1776,  and  had 
never  been  able  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information/  amounted,  with  high  interest  made  op  to 
the  end  of  1784,  to  the  smn  of  54,96,500  pagodas,  or  2,199,400^ :  And,  agreeably  to  the  orders 
of  the  Board  of  Control  sent  out  al  that  and  subsequent  periods,  the  total  had  been  paid  in  1804, 
with  nearly  twenty  years  interest,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  near  fire  millions  sterling."  Speed, 
ut  supra,  p.  22. 

#  Second  Beport  of  Select  Comdutteei  178L 
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only  1,S46,796/,  were  allowed  as  good,  19j048,774/.  were  rejected  as  bad ;  in    Chap.  I. 
other  words,  one  part  in  twenty  was  all  that  could  be  regarded  as  true  and  ^TJ^T*^ 
lawfiil  debt.* 

Mr.  Dundas  assumed  that,  he  had  done  enough,  when  he  allowed  the  Nabob,  Mr.  Dundas's 
the  Company,  and  other  creditors  to  object.     That  this  was  a  blind,  is  abun-  ^"ngt^fraud, 
dantly  dear;  though  it  is  possible,  that  it  stood  as  much  between  his  own  eyes  ^° ^^^^^ ^^ 
and  the  light,  as  he  wished  to  put  it  between  the  light  and  eyes  of  other  men. 
Where  was  the  use  of  a  power  given  to  the  Nabob  to  object  ?  The  Nabob  was 
one  of  the  fraudulent  parties.     Or  to  the  creditors  to  object  ?    of  whom  the 
greater  number  had  an  interest  in  conniving  at  others,  in  order  that  others 
might  connive  at  them.     Or  to  the  Company  to  object?    The  Company  was  not 
there  to  object :  And  the  servants  of  the  Company  were  the  creditors  themselves; 

It  was  not  thus,  the  parties  decided  on  whom  the  power  of  decision  depended, 
when  the  commissioners  for  adjudication  on  the  debts  of  the  Nabob  were  ap- 
pointed in  1805.  It  was  not  accounted  wisdom,  then,  to  approve  of  all  in  the 
lump,  and  allow  the  power  of  bbjection.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  inquire ; 
ai^d  to  perfonn  adjudication,  after  inquiry,  upon  each  particular  case.  The  con^ 
sequence  is,  what  is  above  disclosed,  that  one  part  in  twenty,  in  a  mass  of  claims 
exceeding  twenty  million  stealing,  is  all  that  is  honest  and  true. 

In  this  imputed  collusion  between  the  ministry  and  the  creditors  of  the  Nabob,  To  be  polluted 
it  was  not  insinuated  that  the  ministers  had  taken  money  for  the  favour  which  ^pt  of 
they  had  shown.     Upon  this  Mr.  Burke  makes  a  remark,  which  is  of  the  very  ^^^^J/^m 
highest  importance,    **  I  know  that  the  ministers,"  says  he,  **  will  think  it  little  worst  of  a 
less  than  acquittal,  that  they  are  not  charged  with  having  taken  to  themselves  crimes. 

*  See  Tenth  Report  of  Commissioners,  the  last  which  has  yet  come  to  my  hand,  p.  469.  Mr. 
Hume  says,  "  The  claims  which  formed  the  consolidated  debt  of  1777,  amounting  to  2,199,400/. 
were  considered  equally  objectionable  in  1774  as  thede  new  claims  in  1806 ;  and  if  Mr.  Dundas 
had  permitted  a  proper  inquiry  to  be  instituted  in  1*^859  as  the  act  of  24  Geo.  III.  directed,  there 
is  erery  reason  to  conclude  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  old  than  the  new  debt  would  have 

been  rejected We  are  fully  warranted  in  drawing  the  above  conclusion,  as  the  court  of 

Directors,  and  all  the  Governors  in  India,  had  invariably  declared  these  claims  of  1777  to  be 
shamefbl,  and  such  as  could  not  bear  the  light.  And,  in  1781,  the  claimants  had  so  bad  an  opinion 
of  their  right  to  the  whole,  that  they  made  a  voluntary  ofier  to  the  government  in  Bengal  to  take 
off  one  fourth  from  the  amount  of  their  claims,  and  to  agree  to  any  kind  of  settlement,  without 
interest,  if  the  Company  would  but^anction  their  title  to  the  remainder.  There  is  also  very  little 
doubty  I  think,  but  that  the  debt  of  1767,  and  also  the  cavalry  debt,  if  properly  examined,  would 
have  turned  out  very  objectionable.  And  it  was  the  duty  of  Mr.  Dundas  to  have  ordered  the  ne- 
cessary inquiry  into  the  justice  of  the  whole^  agreeably  to  Mr.  Pitt's  bUl,  which  made  no  distinc- 
tion in  the  debts  of  1767  and  1777^"    Speech,  ut  supra,  p.  24,  25. 
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1785. 


Book  VI.  some  part  of  the  money  of  which  they  have  made  so  liberal  a  donation  to  thefar 
partisans.  If  I  am  to  spieak  my  private  sentiments,  I  think,  that,  in  a  thousand 
cases  for  one,  it  woidd  be  far  less  mischievous  to  the  public  (and  full  as  little  dis» 
honourable  to  themselves),  to  be  polluted  with  direct  bribery,  than  thus  to  be- 
come a  standing  auxiliaiy  to  the  oppression,  usury,  and  peculation  of  multitudes, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  corrupt  support  to  their  power.  It  is  by  bribing;  not  so 
often  by  being  bribed ;  that  wicked  politicians  bring  ruin  on  mankind.  Avarice 
is  a  rival  to  the  pursuits  of  many ;  it  finds  a  multitude  of  checks  and  many  op- 
posers  in  every  walk  of  life.  But  the  objects  of  amHtion  are  for  the  few :  And 
every  person  who  aims  at  indirect  profit ;  and  therefore  wants  other  protection 
than  innocence  and  law ;  instead  of  its  rival  become  its  instruments :  There  is  a 
natural  allegiance  and  fealty  due  to  this  domineering  paramount  evil  from  all  the 
vassal  vices ;  wldch  acknowledge  its  superiority,  and  readily  militate  under  its 
banners :  And  it  is  under  that  discipline  alone,  that  avarice  is  aUe  to  spread  to 
any  considerable  extent,  or  to  render  itself  a  general  public  mischief.  It  is^ 
theref(»e,  no  apology  for  ministers,  that  they  have  not  been  bought  by  the 
East  India  delinquents ;  that  they  have  only  formed  an  alliance  with  them,  for 
screening  each  other  firom  justice,  according  to  the  exigence  of  their  seve^i^al  ne- 
cessities. That  they  have  done  so  is  evident :  And  the  junction  of  the  power  at 
office  in  England,  with  the  abuse  of  authority  in  the  East,  has  not  only  pre- 
vented even  the  appearance  of  redress  to  the  grievances  of  India,  bat  I  wish  it 
may  not  be  found  to  have  dulled,  if  not  extinguished,  the  honour,  the  candour, 
the  generosity,  the  good  nature,  which  used  formerly  to  characterize  the  peoj^e 
of  England." 
The  Board  of  In  October,  1784,  the  Directors  appointed  Mr.  Holland,  an  old  servant,  on 
nirtes[inopjK>  t^^  Madras  establishment,  to  succeed  eventually  to  the  government  of  Fort  St. 
Df]!wto«  a  ^^^»  ^P^"  ***^  resignation,  death,  or  removal  of  Lord  Macartney.  The 
President  of  Board  of  Control  disi^prove  the  choice ;  not  as  wrong  in  itself,  but  '*  open  to 
plausible  misrepresentation."  The  Directors  not  only  persist  in  their  appoint- 
ment, but  proceed  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  Board  are  interfering  in  matters 
"  to  which  their  control  professedly  does  not  extend."  The  conduct  of  the 
Board  of  Control  is  characteristic.  **  If  the  reasons,"  say  they,  "  whicltl^  we  hate 
adduced,  do  not  satisfy  the  Court  of  Directors,  we  ha^e  certainly  no  right  to 
control  their  opinion."  Mr.  Holland,  however,  is  informed,  that  the  moment  he 
arrives  in  India,  he  will  be  re-called.  This  terminates  the  dispute ;  and  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  a  friend  of  Mn  Dundas,  is  nominated  in  his  place. 
The  Board,         According  to  the  very  force  pf  the  term,  the  operation  of  control  is  subse* 
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quent^  not  precedent.    Before  you  caQ  control^  there  must  be  something  to  be    Chap,  t 
controled.     Something  to  be  conteoled  must  be  somediing  eith»  done  or  pro-  ^^"^^^^"^^""^^ 
posed.     The  subsequent  part  of  transaction  by  no  means  satisfied  the  neiv'  organ  troiing,  oriri- 
of  government  for  the  East  Indies,  the'Board  of  Control.    Without  an  interval  °**®*  "^ 
of  reserve,  the  Board  took  upon  itself  to  originate  almost  eveiy  measure  of 
importance. 

Intimately  connected  with  its  proceedings  relative  to  the  debts  of  the  Nabob  it  orders  the 
of  Camatic,  was  the  resolution,  with  respect  to  the  revenues  farmed,  by  the  Board  Se  Sw^atic 
of  Control     Hie  assignment  had  been  adopted  by  the  government  of  Madras^  ^^^J^  ^ 
told  approved  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  upon  the  maturest  experience,  as  the 
only  means  X  of  obtaining  either  the  large  balances  which  were  due  to  the  Com- 
pany, or  of  preventing  that  dissipation  of  the  revenue,  and  impoverishment  of 
the  country  by  misrule,  which  rendered  its  resources  unavailable  to  its  defence, 
involved  the  Company  in  pecuniary  distress,   and  exposed  them  continually  to 
dangers  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 

The  same  parties,  however,  whose  interests  ware  concerned  in  the  affair  of 
the  debts,  had  an  interest,  no  less  decisive,  id  the  restoration  to  the  Nabob  of  the 
collection  and  disbursement  of  the  revenues,  from  which  so  many  showers  of 
emolument  fell  before  those  who  would  stoop  to  the  vices  I'equisite  to  gather  it 
up.  The  same  influence  which  was  effectual  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  was 
effectual  also  for  the  restoration  of  the  revenues.  The  Board  of  Control  decreed 
that  the  revenues  should  be  restored;  for  the  purpiwe,  the  Board  declared,  of 
giving  to  all  the  powers  of  India,  a  strong  proof  of  the  national  faith. 

The  order  for  the  restitution  of  the  assignment,  and  the  notification  of  the 
appointment  of  a  successor,  were  received  by  Lord  Macartney  at  the  same  time. 
The  ai^intment  of  a  successor  he  had  solicited.  The  overthrow  of  his  fi^vourite 
measure,  from  a  fiiU  knowledge  of  the  interests  which  were  united,  and  at  work, 
he  was  led  to  expect.  "  Well  apprised^"  he  said,  "  of  the  Nabob's  extensive 
influence;  and  of  the  ability,  industry,  and  vigilance  of  his  agents;  and  ob- 
serving a  concurrence  of  many  other  drcumstances,  I  was  not  without  appre^ 
hensions^  that,  before  the  government  of  Madras  could  have  timely  notice  of 
the  train,  the  assignment  might  be  blown  up  at  home :  the  sudden  shock  of 
which,  I  knew,  must  almost  instantly  overthrow  the  Company  in  the  Camatic. 
I,  therefore,  empbyed  myself  most  assiduously,  in  making  preparations,  to  mitir 
gate  the  mischief;  and  by  degrees  collected  and  stored  up  all  the  money  that  it 
was  possible  to  reserve  with  safety  from  other  services  and  demands ;   so  that 
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Book  VI.  when  the  explosion  burst  upon  us,,  I  had  provided  an  unexpected  mass,  of  little 
^^72^7^^  less  than  thirteen  lacs  of  rupees,  to  resist  its  first  violence."  * 

In  conformity  vrith  his  declared  determination,  not  to  be  accessary  to  a  measure 
which  he  regarded  as  teeming  vrith  mischief,  or  a  witness  to  the  triumph  of  those 
whose  cupidity  he  had  restrained,!  Lord  Macartney  chose  not  to  hold  any  longer 
the  reins  of  government.  But  one  attempt  he  thought  proper  to  make ;  which 
was,  to  return  to  England  by  the  way  of  Bengal;  and  endeavour  to  convey  to 
the  Supreme  Board  so  correct  a  notion  of  the  evils  to  which  the  recent  instruc- 
tions from  home  were  likely  to  give  birth,  as  might  induce  them  to  delay  the 
execution  of  those  orders,  or  at  least  exert  themselves  to  prevent  as  far  as  possi- 
ble their  pernicious  effects.  In  less  than  a  week,  after  receiving  the  dispatches 
from  England,  he  embarked,  and  arrived  about  the  middle  of  June  at  Calcutta. 
The  Governor-General  and  Council  were  too  conscious  of  their  own  precarious 
and  dependent  situation,  to  risk  the  appearance  of  disobedience  to  an  order,  re- 
.  garding  what  they  might  suppose  a  favourite  scheme  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
Lord  Macartney,  therefore,  was  disappointed  in  his  expectation,  of  obtaining 
through  them,  a  delay  of  the  embarrassments  which  the  surrender  of  the  re- 
venues wouM  produce.  He  had  indulged,  however,  another  hope.  If  the  re- 
sources of  the  Camatic  were  snatched  from  the  necessities  of  the  Madras  govern- 
ment, he  believed  that  the  want  might  be  supplied,  by  the  surplus  revenues  of 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Macartney  to  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated, 
Calcutta,  27th  July,  1785.  How  much  Lord  Macartney  and  his  Council  agreed  with  Mr.  Burk^ 
respecting  the  springs  which  in  all  these  transactions  moved  the  machinery,  still  further  appeara 
from  the  following  words :  <<  The  Ameer  al  Omrah  and  Mr.  Benfield  were  well  known  to  each 
other:  Mutual  esteem  did  not  appear  to  attract  them  to  each  other;  but  as  soon  as  the  objects  of 
^eir  antipathies  were  the  same,  they  united  at  once.  In  this  partnership,  Mr.  Benfield  has  brought 
his  knowledge  of  ministers,  his  interest  in  parliament,  to  the  former  experience  of  his  successful 
intrigues  upon  the  spot."  Copy  of  Letter  from  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George  to  that  of 
Bengal,  dated  28th  May,  1783. 

t  "  I  considered  the  assign&ent  as  the  rock  of  your  strength  in  the  Camatic,  and  therefore 
had  guarded  it  with  equal  vigilance  against  the  assaults  of  the  Durbar  and  the  menaces  of  Bengal. 
It  had  contributed  largely  to  your  support  through  the  war,  and  might  have  secured  the  stability 
of  your  commerce  and  dominion  on  the  coast.  Diis  aliter  visum  est!  I  had  long  since  ex- 
pressed my  hope  of  not  being  made  a  witness  or  an  accessary  to  a  premature  surrender  of  it ;  and 
indeed  no  man  could  be  less  properly  qualified  on  such  an  occasion  than  myself,  being  personally 
disagreeable  to  the  Durbar,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  their  duplicity,  disafiection,  and  politic9» 
totally  tmqualified  for  any  negotiation  that  required  the  slightest  degree  of  confidence  to  be  re- 
posed in  them."    Letter  to  the  Secret  Committee,  27  th  July,  1785. 
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Bengal.  ^  I  had  long  before,**  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  Chap.  I. 
Directors,  "  been  so  much  enlivened  (and  your  honourable  house  was  no  doubt  ""TZC"*^ 
enlivened  also)  by  the  happy  prospects  held  out  in  the  late  Governor-General's 
letter  to  you  of  the  16th  December,  1788,  published  in  several  newspapers  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  that  I  flattered  myself  with  hopes  of  finding  such  resources 
in  Bengal  alone,  as  might  relieve  any  exigency  or  distress  in  the  rest  of  India, 
resulting  from  a  loss  of  the  assignment,  or  from  other  misfortunes ;  but  in  the 
range  of  my  inquiries,  no  distinct  traces  were  to  be  discovered  of  these  prognos- 
ticated funds.  I  had  it  seems  formed  a  visionary  estimate ;  the  reality  disap- 
peared like  a  phantom  on  the  approach  of  experiment,  and  I  looked  here  for  it  in 
vain.  The  government  declared  themselves  strangers  to  Mr.  Hastings's  letter, 
and  indicated  not  a  few  symptoms  of  their  own  necessities."* 

They,  accordingly,  assured  Lord  Macartney,  *^  that  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  Bengal  government  would  not  admit  of  any  extraordinary  and 
continued  aid  to  Fort  St.  George  ;"f  expressing  at  the  same  time  their  desire  to 
contribute  what  assistance  was  in  their  power  to  relieve  the  distress,  which  the 
loss  of  the  revenues,  they  acknowledged,  must  produce,  t 

A  dangerous  illness  prolonged  the  stay  of  Lord  Macartney  at  Calcutta,  and  Lord  Mar 
previous  to  his  departure,  he  received  a  dispatch  firom  the  Court  of  Directors,  oo^^mor-^'^ 
in  which  was  announced  to  him  his  appointment  to  be  Governor-General  of  ^®°®^- 
BengaL    After  his  removal  from  the  Government,  after  the  subversion  of  his 
fisivourite  plans  at  Madras ;  an  appointment,  almost  immediate,  and  without 
solicitation,   to  the  highest  station  in  the  government  ai  India,   is  not  the 
clearest  proof  of  systematic  plans,  and  correspondent  execution.     The  motives, 
at  the  same  time,  appear  to  have  been  more  than  usually  honourable  and  pure. 
Though  Lord  Macartney,  from  the  praises  which  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  had 
bestowed  upon  him  in  parliament,  might  have  been  suspected  of  views  in  con- 
formity with  theirs ;  though  he  had  no  connexion  with  the  existing  adminis- 
tration which  could  render  it  personally  desirable  to  promote  him  ;  though  the 
Board  of  Control  had  even  entered  upon  the  examination  of  the  differences  between 
him  and  Mr.  Hastings,  with  minds  unfavourably  disposed,  the  examination 
knpressed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Dundas  with  so  strong  an  idea  of  the  merit  of  that 

*  Letter  to  the  Secret  Committee,  27th  July,  1785. 

f  Barrow*s  Life  of  Lord  Macartney,  i.  282. 

X  The  conduct  of  Lord  Macartney  in  this  important  business  is  displayed  in  a  series  of  official 
documents  entitled  **  Papers  relating  to  the  affidrs  of  the  Camatic,'*  vol.  ii.  printed  by  order  of 
ihe  House  of  Commons  in  180S. 
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BookVI.  Lord's  administration^  that  he  induced  Mr.  Pitt  to  concur  with  him  in  l«com« 
mending  Lord  Macartney  to  the  Court  of  Directors^  that  is,  in  appointing  him 
Governor-General  of  Bengal 
He  accepts  The  gratificatidn.  offered  to  those  powerful  passions,  the  objects  of  which  are 
P^btmeX  wealth  and  power,  had  not  so  great  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  Lord 
Macartney,  as  to  render  him  insensible  to  other  considerations.  Uia  health 
required  a  season  of  repose,  and  the  salutary  influence  of  his  native  dime. 
The  state  of  the  goyemment  in  India  appeared  to  require  Mforms ;  reforms, 
without  which  the  administration  Could  not  be  suocessfiil ;  but  which  he  was  not 
sure  of  obtaining  power  to  effects  The  members  of  thd  B^ogal  administration  had 
been  leagiied  with  Mr.r  Hastings  in  opposing  and  undfervialuing  bis  government 
at  Madras ;  and  peculiar  objection^ai^pUied  to  any  thought  of  co-ojferation  with 
the  person  who  was  left  by  Ml!.  Hastings  at  its  head.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  decline  the^appointment ;  at  least  for  a  season ;  till  a  visit  t6  England  should 
enable  him  tO'  determine,,  by  ecmference  with  ministers  and  diJ:ecfor8,  Ibe 
anrangements  which  h^  nugbt  hftve  it  in  his  power  to  effect* 

He  arrived  in  England  on  the  9th  of  January,  1786,  and  on  the  13th  had  a 
conference  with  the  chairman,  and  deputy  chairman,  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 
The  regiilatlons  on  whidh  be  ilisidted^  as^of  pecuUar  necessity:for  tib^nxn^iucces^ 
ful  government  of  India,  were  two.  The  entire  dependands  <^  th^jmilitary  upon  the 
civil  power,  be  represent^,  .as  not  only  recommended  by  the  moM:  obvious  dictates 
of  reason,  but^  conformable  to  the  pryictice  of  the  English,  government  in  all  its 
other  dependaUdes,  and  even  to  that  c^  th«  East  India  Companj^,  previous  td  the 
instructions  of  1774 ;  instructions  which  were  framed  on  tiie  spur  of  the  occasional 
and  created  two  independent  poweirs  in  the  same  admimkration,  Secon<S:y,«a'tQO 
rigid  adherei^Ce  io  the  ruleof  ^i&bntj.  In  filling  the  more  importsmt  departments 
of  the  State  i  or  eVen  to  that  of  confinii^  ihe  choice  to  the  Company's  servants, 
was'  attended,  h»  affirmed,  with  the  greatest  inconveniences;  deptived'  the 
government  of  the  inestimable  use  4>f  tcilents;  lessened  the  motive  to  ineri- 
torious  exertion  imong  the  servants;  and  fostered  a  spirit,  most  injurious  to  the 
govecntnent,  of  independence  and  disobedience,  as  towards  its  head.  With  proper 
regulation^  in  these  particulars ;  a  power  of  deciding  agidnst  the  opinion  of  th^ 
Council ;  and  such  changes  among  the  higher  servants,  as  were  required  by  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  present  case,  he  concelv^  that  he  might,  but 
without  them,  he  could  not,  accept  of  the  government  of  India,  with  hopes  of  use- 
fulness to  his  country,  or  honour  to  himself. 

A  minute  of  this  conversation  was  transmitted  by  the  Chairsia  tJie Board  of 
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Control ;  and  on  the  20th  of  February,  Lord  Macartney  met  Mr.  Dundas,  and  Chap.  I. 
Mr.  Pitt.  Even  since  his  arrival,  in  answer  to  an  attack  by  Mr.  Fox,  upon  the  '^— *v-— ' 
inconsistency  of  appointing  that  nobleman  to  the  chief  station  in  the  Indian 
•government,  almost  at  the  very  moment  when  his  principal  measure  had  been 
reversed,  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  called  forth  to  jwonounce  a  warm  panegyric  upon 
Lord  Macartney;  and  to  declare  that,  with  the  exception  of  that  one  arrangement, 
his  conduct  in  his  government  had  merited  all  the  praise  which  language  could 
bestow;  and  pointed  him  out  as  a  most  eligible  choice  for  the  still  more  important 
trust  of  Governor-General  of  Bengal.  To  the  new  regulations  or  reforms,  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Macartney,  Mr.  Pitt  gave  a  sort  of  general  approbation ;  but 
with  considerable  latitude,  in  regard  to  the  mode  and  time  of  alteration.  Lord  . 
Macartney  remarked,  that  what  he  had  observed  in  England  had  rather  increased, 
than  diminished,  the  estimate  which  he  had  formed  of  the  support  which  would 
be  necessary  to  counteract  the  opposition,  which,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he 
was  sure  to  experience ;  and  he  pointed  in  direct  terms  to  what  he  saw  of  the 
enmity  of  Mr.  Hastings,  the  influence  which  he  retained  among  both  those  who 
were,  and  those  who  had  been  the  servants  of  the  Company,  as  well  as  the 
influence  which  arose  from  the  opinion  of  the  favour  borne  to  him  by  some  of  those 
persons  who  were  high  in  the  administration*  His  opinion  was,  that  some  dis- 
tinguished mark  of  favour,  which  would  impose  in  some  degree  upon  minds  that 
were  adversely  disposed,  and  proclaim  to  all,  the  power  with  which  he  might 
expect  to  be  supported,  was  necessary  to  encounter  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
would  have  to  contend.  He  alluded  to  a  British  peerage,  to  which,  even  on 
other  grounds,  he  <;onceived  that  he  was  not  without  a  daim. 

No  iiirther  communication  was  vouchsafed  to  Lord  Macartney ;  and  three  days  Lord  Com- 
aflber  thb  conversation,  he  learned,  that  Lord  Comwallis  was  appointed  Governor-  pointed  Go- 
General  of  Bengal.     The  appointment  of  Lord  Macartney  was  opposed  by  nerau"^*" 
several  members  of  the  administration,  among  others  the  Chancellor  Thurlow, 
whose  impetuosity  gave  weight  to  his'  opinions ;  it  was  also  odious  to  all  those 
among  the  East  India  Directors  and  Proprietors,  who  were  the  partisans  either 
of  Hastings  or  Macpherson.     "  When,  therefore,**  says  a  letter  of  Lord  Melville, 
^  against  such  an  accumulaticm  of  discontent  and  opposition,     Mr.  Pitt  was 
induced  by  me  to  concur  in  the  return  of  Lord  Macartney  to  India,  as  Governor- 
General,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  both  of  us  should  have  felt  hurt,  that  he  did 
not  rather  repose  his  future  fortune  in  our  hands,  than  make  it  the  subject  of  a 
sine  qua  non  preliminary*     And  I  think  if  Lord  Macartney  had  known  us  as 
well  then  as  he  did  afterwards,  he  would  have  felt  as  we  did."    These  were  the 

VOL.  III.  E 
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Book  VI.  private  grounds :  As  public  ones,  the  same  letter  states,  that  the  precedent  was 

^^ — ^v— ^  disapproved  of  indicating  to  the  world  that  a  premium  was  necessary  to  induce 

persons  of  consideration  in  England  to  accept  the  office  of  Governor-General  in 

India,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  resolution  was  taken  of  not  confining  the 

high  situations  in  India  to  the  servants  of  the  Company.* 

Proceedings        We  have  uow  arrived  at  the  period  of  another  parliamentary  proceeding, 

of  Commons,  which  excited  attention  by  its  pomp,  and  by  the  influence  upon  the  public  mind 

the  im^^acb^  of  thosc  whosc  interests  it  affected,  much  more  than  by  any  material  change 

mentof  w.     which  it  either  produced,  or  was  calculated  to  produce,  upon  the  state  of  affairs 

Hastings,  Esq* 

in  India.     In  a  history  of  those  affairs,  a  very  contracted  summary  of  the  vo- 
luminous records  which  are  left  of  it,  is  all  for  which  a  place  can  be  usefully 
found. 
Views  of  the       The  parties  into  which  parliament  was  now  divided;  the  ministerial,  headed  bv 

parties  m  par- 

liament.  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  that  of  the  opposition,  by  Mr.  Fox,  had  both,  at  a  preceding 
period,  found  it  their  interest  to  arraign  the  government  in  India.  The  interest 
of  the  party  in  opposition  remained,  in  this  respect,  the  same  as  before.  That 
of  the  ministry  was  altogether  changed.  It  appeared  to  those  whose  interest  it 
stiU  was  to  arraign  the  government  of  India,  that  the  most  convenient  form  the 
attack  coidd  assume  was  that  of  an  accusation  of  Mr.  Hastings.  The  ministry 
had  many  reasons  to  dislike  the  scrutiny  Into  which  such  a  measure  would  lead 
But  they  were  too  far  committed,  by  the  violent  censures,  which  they  had  formerly 
pronounced,  to  render  it  expedient  for  them  to  oppose  it.  Their  policy  was  to 
gain  credit  by  an  appearance  of  consent,  and  to  secure  their  own  objects,  as  far 
as  it  might  be  done,  under  specious  pretences,  during  the  course  of  the  pnK 
ceedings. 
Motion  of  The  vehement  struggles  of  the  parliamentary  parties  had  prevented  them, 

papers?'  ^  ^'  during  the  year  1784,  from  following  up  l^  any  correspondent  measure  the 
violent  censures  which  had  &llen  upon  the  administration  of  India.  The  pre* 
ceding  threats  of  Mr.  Burke  received  a  more  determinate  character,  when  he  gave 
notice,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1785,  *^  That,  if  no  other  gentleman  would  under- 
take the  business,  he  would,  at  a  future  day,  make  a  motion  respecting  the 
conduct  of  a  gentleman  just  returned  from  India.'^*  On  the  first  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing session  he  was  called  upon  by  Major  Scott,  who  had  acted  in  the  avowed 
capacity  of  the  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  to  produce  his  charges,  and  commit  the 
subject  to  investigation.    On  the  ISih  of  February,  1786,  he  gave  commence* 

*  Letter  of  Lord  MeWllle,  in  Barrow's  Macartney,  i.  890. 
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ment  to  the  undertaking,  by  a  motion  £ofr  a  variety  of  papers ;  and  a  debate  of   Chap.  L 
great  length  ensued,  moie  remarkable  for  the  criminations,  with  which  the  leaders      its^/ 
€xf  the  two  parties  appeared  desirous  of  aspersing  one  another,  than  for  any  light 
which  it  threw  upon  the  subjects  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Burke  began  his  speech,  by  requirii^  that  the  Journals  of  the  House 
should  be  opened,  and  that  the  44ith  and  45th  of  that  series  of  resolutions,  which 
Mr.  Dundas  had  moved  and  the  House  adopted  on  the  29th  of  May  1788, 
should  be  read :  **  1.  That, — ^for  the  purpose  of  conveying  entire  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  the  native  princes,  that  to  commeoce  hostilities,  without  just  provo* 
cation,  against  them,  and  to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and  extent  oi  dominion, 
are  measures,  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  the  policy  of  this  nation^- 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  should  give  some  signal  mark  of  its  di^leasure 
agajnst  those,  (in  whatever  degree  entrusted  with  the  chaige  of  the  East  India 
Company's  affairs),  who  shall  af^ar  wilfully  to  have  adopted,  or  countenanced, 
a  system,  tending  to  inspire  a  reasonable  distrust  of  the  moderation,  justice,  and 
good  Mth  of  the  British  nation : — 2.  That  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  Governor- 
General  of  Bengal,  and  William  Hornby,  JBsq.  President  of  the  Council  at 
Bombay,  having  in  sundry  instances  acted  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the  honour 
and  policy  of  this  nation,  and  thereby  brought  great  calamities  on  India,  and 
enormous  expenses  on  ihe  East  India  Company,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of 
the  said  Company,  to  pursue  all  legal  and  effectual  means  for  the  removal  of  the 
said  Governor-General  and  President  from  their  respective  offices,  aad  to  recall 
them  to  Great  Britain."  Mr.  Bui^e,  after  remarking  that  the  present  task  would 
have  become  the  au&or  of  these  resolutiens  better  than  him,  vented  his  sarcasms 
on  a  zeal  against  Indian  delinquency,  which  was  put  on  or  put  off,  acording  as 
convenience  suggested ;  exhibited  a  short  history  of  the  notice  which  parliament 
had  taken  of  Indian  affairs;  and,  in  the  next  place,  adduced  the  considerations  which 
at  the  present  moment  appeared  to  call  upon  the  House  to  institute  penal  pro- 
ceedings. It  then  remained  for  him  to  present  a  view  of  the  different  courses  Mode  of  pio- 
which,  in  such  a  case,  it  was  competent  for  that  assembly  to  pursue.  In  the  first  ^Q^^Has^. 
place,  the  House  might  effect  a  prosecution  by  tihe  Attorney-General.  But  to  >"§»  recom- 
this  mode  he  had  three  very  strong  objections.  First,  the  person  who  held  that  Mr.  Burke. 
office  appeared  to  be  unfiiendly  to  the  prosecution ;  whatever  depended  upon  his 
exortions  was,  therefore,  an  olgect  of  despair.  Secondly,  Mr.  Burke  regarded  a 
jury  as  little  qualified  to  decide  upon  matters  of  the  description  of  those  which 
would  form  the  subject  of  the  present  judicial  inquiry.  Thirdly,  he  looked  upon 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  as  a  tribunal  radically  unfit  to  be  trusted  in  questions 
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Book  VI.   of  that  large  and  elevated  nature.     The  inveterate  habit  of  looking,  as  in  that 
^"-^v— -^  court,  at  minute  affairs,  and  that  only  in  their  most  contracted  relations,  produced 

1786 

a  narrowness  of  mind  which  was  almost  invariably  at  fault,  when  the  extended 
relations  of  things,  or  subjects  of  a  comprehensive  nature,  were  the  objects  to  be 
investigated  and  judged.*     A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was  a  mode  of  penal 
inquiry  which  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  afford  sufficient  security  for  justice  and  fair* 
.    dealing  toward  the  party  accused.     The  last  mode  of  proceeding,  to  which  the 
House  might  have  recourse,  was  that  of  impeachment ;  and  that  was  the  mode, 
the  adoption  of  which  he  intended  to  recommend.     He  should,  however,  propose 
a  slight  departure  from  the  usual  order  of  the  steps.     Instead  of  urging  the 
House  to  vote  immediately  a  bill  of  impeachment,  to  which  succeeded  a  Com- 
mittee by  whom  the  articles  were  framed^  he  should  move  for  papers,  in  the  first 
instance ;  and  then  draw  up  the  articles,  with  all  the  advantage  in  favour  of 
justice,  which  deliberation  and  knowledge,  in  place  of  precipitation  and  ignorance, 
were  calculated  to  yield.    He  concluded  by  a  motion  for  one  of  the  sets  of  papers 
which  it  was  his  object  to  obtain. 
Mutual  asper*      Mr.  Dundas  thought  the  allusions  to  himself  demanded  a  reply ;  and  observed, 
thTmbi^ere   ^'^^^^  *^*  ^^^  *^^  during  the  speech,  he  began  to  thinkhimself,  not  Mr.  Hastings,  the 
end  leaders     criminal  whom  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  meant  to  impeach  :  that  he  was 

of  opposition.  3 

obliged,  however,  to  those  who  had  any  charge  to  prefer  against  him,  when  they  ap- 
peared without  disguise:  that  he  wished  to  meet  his  accusers  face  to  face:  that  he 
had  never  professed  any  intention  to  prosecute  the  late  Gk)vemor-GeneraI  of  India : 
that  the  extermination  of  the  Rohillas,  the  aggression  upon  the  Mahrattas,  and 
the  misapplication  of  the  revenue,  were  the  points  on  which  his  condemnation 
rested :  that  he  did  move  the  resolutions  which  had  been  read ;  and  entertained 
now  the  same  sentiments  which  he  then  expressed :  that  the  resolutions  he  had 
moved,  went  only  to  the  point  of  recall :  that  though  in  several  particulars  he 
deemed  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  highly  culpable  ;  yet,  as  often  as  he  examined 
it,  which  he  had  done  very  minutely,  the  possibility  of  annexing  to  it  a  criminal 
intention  eluded  his  grasp :  that  the  Directors  were  often  the  cause  of  those  pro- 
ceedings to  which  the  appearance  of  criminality  was  attached :  that  aft;er  India 
was  glutted  with  their  patronage,  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  writers  had  been  sent 
out,  to  load  with  expense  the  civil  establishment,  in  one  year;  that  year  of  purity, 
when  the  situation  of  the  present  accusers  sufficiently  indicated  the  shop,  from 

*  "  The  magnitude  of  the  trial  would  overwhelm,**  he  said,  "  the  varying  multitude  of  lesser 
causes;  ofmeum  and  tuum^  assault  and  battery,  conversion  and  trover,  trespass  and  burglary,'*  &c* 
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which  the  commodity  was  supplied :  that  subsequent  to  the  period  at  which  he  Chap,  h 
had  moved  the  resolutions  in  question,  Mr.  Hastings  had  rendered  important 
services ;  and  merited  the  vote  of  thanks  with  which  his  employers  had  thought 
fit  to  reward  him.  Mr.  Dundas  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
the  motion,  and,  but  for  the  insinuations  against  himself,  should  not  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  speak. 

The  defence,  however,  of  Mr.  Dundas  is  not  less  inconsistent  than  his  conduct. 
His  profession  of  a  belief  that  he  himself  was  to  be  the  object  of  the  prosecution, 
was  an  affectation  of  wit,  which  proved  not,  though  Mr.  Hastings  were  polluted^ 
that  Mr.  Dundas  was  pure ;  or  that  in  the  accusation  of  the  former  it  was  not 
highly  proper,  or  even  requisite,  to  hold  up  to  view  what  was  suspicious  in  the 
conduct  of  the  latter.  Whether  he  ever  had  the  intention  to  prosecute  Mr. 
Hastings,  was  known  only  to  himself.  But  that  he  had  pronounced  accusations 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  which  were  either  unjust,  or  demanded  a  prosecution,  all 
the  world  could  judge.  When  he  said  that  the  resolutions  which  he  had  moved, 
and  which  had  immediately  been  read,  implied  nothing  more  than  recall,  it 
proved  only  one  of  two  things ;  either  that  he  r^arded  public  delinquency,  in  a 
very  favourable  light ;  or  that  this  was  one  of  those  bold  assertions,  in  the  face 
of  evidence,  which  men  ol  a  certain  character  are  always  ready  to  make.  If 
Warren  Hastings  had  really,  as  affirmed  by  Mr.  Dundas,  and  voted  at  his  sugges- 
tion by  the  House  of  Commons,  *^  in  sundry  instances  tarnished  the  honour,  and 
violated  the  policy  of  his  country,  brought  great  calamities  on  India,  and  enor^ 
mous  expenses  to  the  East  India  Company,"  had  he  merited  nothing  but  recall  ? 
Lord  Macartney  was  recalled ;  Sir  John  Macpherson  was  jrecalled ;  many  others 
were  recalled,  against  whom  no  delinquency  was  alleged.  Recall  was  not  considered 
as  a  punishment.  And  was  nothing  else  due  to  such  offences  as  those  which  Mr. 
Dundas  laid  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hastings?  But  the  words  of  Mr.  Dundas's 
resolutions  either  were  very  iU  adapted  to  express  his  meaning,  or  they  did  imply 
much  more  than  recall.  Of  the  two  resolutions  which  Mr.  Burke  had  required 
ta  be  read,  the  last  recommended  the  measure  of  recall  to  the  Court  of  Dkectors, 
whose  prerogative  it  was ;  the  ^rst  recommended  something  ^Ise,  some  signal 
mark  of  the  displeasure  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  What  might  this 
be?  Surely  not  recall;  which  was  not  within  the  province  of  parliament.  Surely 
not  a  mere  advice  to  the  Directors  to  recall,  which  seems  to  fall  wonderfully  short 
of  a  signal  mark  of  its  displeasure.  But  Mr.  Dundas  stUl  retained  the  very 
sentiments  respecting  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  which  he  had  entertained 
when  he  described  it  as  requiring  *^  some  signal  mark  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
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Book  VI.  British  pariiament ; "  yet  as  often  as  he  examined  that  conduct,  the  possibility 
^—"v'—^  of  annexing  to  it  a  criminal  intention  ekided  his  grasp ;  nay,  he  regarded  Mr. 
Hastings  as  the  proper  ol^ect  of  the  Company's  thanks ;  that  is  to  say^  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Hastings  was,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  the 
proper  object  of  ^^  some  signal  mark  of  the  displeasure  of  the  British  parliament," 
and  of  a  vote  of  thanks  at  the  East  Ij;idia  House.  The  Court  of  Directors  were 
the  cause  of  the  bad  actions  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Why  then  did  Mr.  Dundas  pro- 
nounce those  violent  censures  of  Mr.  Hastings  ?  And  why  did  he  profess  that  he 
now  entertained  the  same  sentiments  which  he  then  declared  ?  He  thought  him 
culpaUe,  forsooth,  but  not  criminal ;  though  he  had  described  him  as  having 
*^  violated  the  honour  and  policy  of  his  country,  brought  great  calamities  upon 
India,  and  enormous  expense  on  his  emjdoyers;"  so  tenderly  did  Mr.  Dundas 
think  it  proper  to  deal  with  public  offences,  which  he  himself  described  as  of  the 
deepest  die  !  But  he  could  not  affix  criminal  intention  to  the  misconduct  of  Mr. 
Hastings.  It  required  nrach  less  ingenuity  than  that  of  Mr.  Dundas,  to  make  it 
appear  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  criminal  intention  in  the  world.  The  man 
who  works  all  day  to  earn  a  crown,  and  the  man  whp  robs  him  of  it,  as  he  goes 
home  at  night,  act,  each  of  them,  with  the  very  same  intention ;  thaf  of  obtaining; 
a  certain  portion  of  money.  -  Mr.  Dundas  might  have  known,  that  criminal 
intention  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  constitute  the  highest  posdble  degree  of 
public  delinquency.  Where  is  the  criminal  intention  of  the  sentinel  who  falls 
asleep  at  his  post  ?  Where  was  the  criminal  intention  of  Admiral  Byng,  who 
suffered  a  capital  punishment?  The  assassin  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  was 
.  doubtless  actuated  by  the  purest  and  most  heroic  intentions.  Yet  who  doubts  that 
he  was  the  proper  object  of  penal  exadion  ?  Such  are  the  inconsistencies  of  a 
speech,  which  yet  appears  to  have  passed  as  sterling  in  the  assembly  to  whidi 
it  was  addressed ;  and  such  is  a  sample  of  the  speeches  which  have  had  so 
much  injSuence  in  the  government  of  this  nation ! 

The  year  in  which  Mr.  Fox  had  been  minister  was  accused  of  overloading  the 
patronage  of  India ;  and  Mr.  Dundas  hazarded  a  curious  proposition,  to  which 
his  experience  yielded  weight,  that  the  circumstance  of  who  was  minister  always 
indicated  the  shop,  as  he  called  it,  from  which  Indian  patronage  was  retailed. 
This  called  up  Mr.  Fox,  who  began  by  declaring  that  he  spoke  on  account  solely 
of  the  charge  which  had  been  levelled  against  himself.  Surmise  might  be 
answered,  he  thought,  by  assertion ;  and,  therefore,  he  solemnly  declared,  that  he 
had  never  been  the  cause  of  sending  out  except  one  single  writer  to  India,  and 
that  .during  the  administration  of  Lord  Shelbnme.    The  consistency,  howeva*» 
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of  the  Honourable  Gentleman  su^fested  strongly  a  few  remarks,  notwitbstand-  Cbap.  L 
ing  his  boasted  readiness  to  fgice  his  opponents.  The  power  of  facing,  Godknew, 
was  not  to  be  numbered  among  his  wants ;  even  when  driven,  as  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  the  miserable  necessity  of  applauding,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  speech, 
what  he  condemned  in  the  former.  His  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings  remained  the 
same  as  when  he  arraigned  him :  Yet  he  thought  him  a  fit  object  of  thanks.  He 
condemned  the  Rohilla  war ;  the  treaty  of  Poorunder ;  and  the  expense  of  his 
administration.  Gracious  heaven !  Was  that  all  ?  Was  the  shamefiil  plunder  of 
the  Mogul  Emperor,  the  shamefiil  plunder  of  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  the  shamefid 
plunder  of  the  Princesses  of  Oude,  worthy  of  no  moral  abhorrence,  of  no  legal 
visitation  ?  Was  the  tend^  langulige  now  held  by  the  Honourable  Gentleman, 
respecting  the  author  of  those  disgracefid  transactions^  m  conformity  either  with 
the  facts,  or  his  former  dedarations  ? 

Mr.  Pitt  rose  in  great  warmth ;  to  express,  he  said^  some  part  of  the  indigna- 
tion, with  which  his  breast  was  filled^  and  which,  he  trusted,  no  man  of  generous 
and  honourable  feelings  could  avoid  sharing  with  him.  Who  had  accused  his 
Honourable  Friend  of  guilt,  in  now  applauding  the  man  whom  he  had  formeily 
condenmed  ?  Who,  but  he,  who,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  had  united  councils  with  the 
man  whom  for  a  secies  of  years,  he  had  loaded  with  the  most  extravagant  epithets 
of  reproach,  and  threatened  with  the  severest  punishment !  The  height  of  the 
colouring,  which  that  individual  had  bestowed  upon  the  supposed  inconsistency  of 
his  Mend,,  might  have  led  persons,  unacquainted  with  his  character,  to  suppose 
that  he  possessed  a  heart  really  capable  of  feeling  abhorrence  at  the  meanness  and 
baseness  of  those  who  shifted  their  sentiments  with  their  interests.  As  to  the 
diai^  ^f  inconsistency  against  his  Honourable  Friend,  was  it  not  very  possible 
for  the  conduct  of  any  man  to  merit,  at  one  time,  condemnation,  at  another, 
applause  ?  Yet  it  was  true,  that  the  practice  of  the  accuser  had  instructed  the 
world  in  the  merit  of  looking  to  persons,  not  to  principles !  He  then  proceeded 
to  extenuate  the  criminality  of  the  Rohilla  war.  And  concluded,  by  ascribing  the 
highest  praise  to  that  portion  of  the  administration  of  Hastings  which  had 
succeeded  the  date  of  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Dundas. 

On  this  speech,  what  first  suggests  itself  is,  that  a  great  proportion  of  it  is 
eiii{doyed,  not  in  proving  that  Mr.  Dundas  had  not,  but  in  proving  that  Mr.  Fox 
had,  been  corruptiy  inconsistent.  In  what  respect,  however,  did  it  dear  the 
character  of  Mr.  Dundas,  to  implicate  that  of  the  man  who  accused  him  ?  How 
great  soever  the  baseness  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  of  Mr.  Dundas  might  equal,  and  even 
Mupass  it  True^  indeed,  the  conduct  of  a  man,  at  one  time  bad,  might,  at  another 
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Book  VI.  time,  be  the  reverse.    But  would  that  be  a  good  law  which  should  exempt  crimes 
^"""^^^^^^  from  punishment,  provided  the  perpetrators  happened  afterwards  to  perform  acts  of 
a  useful  description  ?  A  man  might  thus  get  securely  rich  by  theft  and  robbery,  on 
the  condition  of  makuig  a  beneficent  use  of  the  fruits  of  his  crimes.  **  The  former 
portion  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  criminal ;  the  latter,  merito- 
rious."    It  suited  the  minister's  present  purpose  to  say  sa     But  they  who  study 
the  history  will  probably  find,  that  of  the  praise  which  is  due  to  the  administra* 
tion  of  Mr.  Hastings,  a  greater  portion  belongs  to  the  part  which  Mr.  Pitt 
condemns,  than  to  that  which  he  applauds :    To  such  a  degree  was  either  his 
judgment  incorrect,  or  his  language  deceitful ! 
The  mode  of      The  production  of  the  papers  was  not  opposed,  till  a  motion  was  made  for 
Sducing  wi-^  those,  relating  to  the  bunness  of  Oude  during  the  latter  yjBars  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
ih"S  to        administration.     To  this  Mr.  Pitt  objected.     He  said,  it  would  introduce  new 
ground  accn-  matter ;  and  make  the  ground  of  the  accusation  wider  than  necessary :   He 

saUoDy  oppos-  "  "^ 

ed  by  the  wished  to  coufiue  the  judidal  inquiry  to  the  period  embraced  in  the  reports  of  the 
theministm.  Committees  of  1781.  Mr.  Dundas  stood  up  for  the  same  doctrine.  If  the  object, 
however,  was,  to  do  justice  between  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  nation,  it  will  be 
diflSicult  to  imagine  a  reason,  why  one,  rather  than  another  part  of  his  administra- 
tion should  escape  inquiry.  Even  the  friends,  howfever,  of  Mr.  Hastings,  urged 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  Oude  papers ;  and,  therefore,  they  were  granted. 
A  motion  was  made  for  papers  rdative  to  the  Mahratta  peace.  It  was 
opposed,  as  leading  to  the  discovery  of  secrets.  On  ground  like  this,  it  was 
replied,  the  minister  could  never  want  a  screen  to  any  possible  delinquency.  A 
motion  for  the  papers  relidive  to  the  negotiations  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  carried 
on  at  Delhi  in  the  last  months  of  his  administration,  was  also  made,  and  urged 
with  great  importunity.  It  was  opposed  on  the  same  grounds,  and  both  were 
rejected. 

During  the  debates  on /these  motions,  objections  had  begun  to  be  started,  on 
the  mode  of  procedure  which  Mr.  Burke  had  embraced.  To  call  for  papers 
relative  to  misconduct,  and  &om  the  information  which  these  might  afford,  to 
shape  the  charges  by  the  guilt,  was  not,  it  was  contended,  a  course  which  parlia-> 
ment  ought  to  allow.  The  charges  ought  to  be  exhibited  first ;  and  no  eviden* 
tiary  matter  granted,  but  such  alone  as  could  be  shown  to  bear  upon  the  charge. 
These  objections,  however,  produced  not  any  decisive  result,  till  the  8d  of  April, 
when  Mr.  J^urke  proposed  to  call  to  the  bar  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been 
ordered,  as  witnesses,  to  attend.  On  this  occasion,  the  crown  lawyers  opposed  in 
phalanx.    Their  specclies  were  long,  but  thdr  aiguments  only  two.    Not  to 
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pTodace  the  charges  in  the  first  instance,  and  proof,  strictly  confined  to  these  chai^ges.  Chap.  I. 
was  unfair,  they  alleged,  to  the  party  accused.  To  produce  the  charges  first,  and  ^"""JJC*"""^ 
no  proof  but  what  strictly  applied  to  the  charges,  was  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
the  Courts  of  Law.  Mr.  Burke,  and  they  who  supported  him,  maintained,  that 
this  was  an  attentipt  to  infiringe  the  order  of  procedure  already  adopted  by  the 
House ;  which  had  granted  evidence  in  pursuance  of  its  own  plan ;  had  formed  itself 
into  a  Committee  for  the  express  purpose  of  receiving  evidence ;  and  summoned 
witnesses  to  be  at  that  moment  in  attendance.  They  affirmed^  that  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  by  collecting  evidence  in  the  first  instance,  and  thence  educing  the 
charges,  was  fistvourable  to  precision  and  accuracy ;  that  the  opposition,  which  it 
experienced,  savoured  of  a  design  to  restrict  evidence ;  and  that  the  grand  muster 
of  the  crown  lawyers  for  such  a  purpose  was  loaded  with  suspicion.  The  I^use, 
however,  agreed  with  the  lawyers ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  such  was  the 
plan  oiitie  minister ;  and  the  accuser  was  obliged  to  invert  the  order  of  his  steps. 
Some  elucidation  of  the  incident  is  strongly  required. 

To  collect  some  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  supposed  delinquency;  toThetendmcy 
explore  the  sources  of  evidence ;  to  seek  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  of  of  prooSure 
^uxsusation ;  to  trace  the  media  of  proof  from  one  link  to  another,  often  the  only  ]||Jj]^JJj*Jl 
way  in  which  it  can  be  traced;  and,  when  the  subject  is  thus  in  some  degree^® ^^y®^ 
understood^  to  put  the  matter  of  delinquency  into  those  propositions  which  are 
the  best  adqpted  to  present  it  truly  and  effectually  to  the  test  of  proof,  is  not, 
say  the  lawyers,  the  way  to  justice.    Before  you  are  allowed  to  collect  one 
particle  of  knowledge  respecting  the  facts  of  die  delinquency ;  before  you  are  al« 
lowed  to  explore  a  single  source  c^  evidence,  or  do  anyone  thing  which  can  throw 
light  upon  the  subject,  you  must  put  the  matter  of  delinquency,  which  you  are 
allowed,  as  fieur  as  the  lawyers  can  prevent  you,  to  know  nothing  about,  into 
propositions  for  the  reception  of  proof.     And  having  thus  made  up  the  subject, 
which  you  know  nothing  about,  into  a  set  of  propositions,  such  as  ignorance  has 
enabled  you  to  make  them,  you  are  to  be  restrained  firom  adducing  one  partide 
of  evidence  to  any  thing  but  your  first  proportions,  how  much  soever  you  may 
find,  as  light  breaks  in  upon  you,  there  is  of  the  matter  of  delinquency,  which 
your  propositions,  made  by  compulsion  under  ignorance,  do  not  embrace.    And 
this  is  the  method  found  out  and  prescribed  by  the  lawyers,  for  elucidating  the 
field  of  delinquency,  and  ensuring  the  detection  of  crime ! 

To  whom  is  the  most  complete  and  efficient  production  of  evidence  unfavour- 
able ?  To  the  guilty  individual    To  whom  is  it  favourable  ?    To  all  who  are . 
innocent,  and  to  the  conununity  at  large.    Evidence  said  the  lawyers,  shall 
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Book  VI.  not  be  produced,  till  after  your  charges,  because  it  may  be  unfavourable  to 


'^  Mr.  Hastings. 


1786. 

If  they  meant  that  partial  evidence  might  operate  unequitably  on  the  public 

mind ;  the  answer  is  immediate :  Why  allow  it  to  be  partial  ?  Mr.  Hastings 
knew  the  field  of  evidence  fisu*  better  than  his  accusers,  and  might  call  for  what 
he  required. 

The  lawyers  were  very  merdfuL  It  was  a  cruel  thing  to  an  innocent  man,  to 
have  evidence  of  guilt  exhibited  against  him ;  and  every  man  should  be  pre- 
sumed innocent,  tiU  proved  guilty.  From  these  premises  there  is  only  one  legi- 
timate inference ;  and  that  is,  that  evidence  of  guilt  should  never  be  exhibited 
against  any  man. 

The  rule  of  the  lawyers  for  the  making  of  propositions  is  truly  their  own.  It 
is,  to  make  them  out  of  nothing.  All  other  men,  on  aU  occasions,  tell  us  to 
get  knowledge  first ;  and  then  to  make  propositions.  Out  of  total  ignorance 
how  can  any  thing  the  result  of  knowledge  be  made  ? — ^No,  say  the  lawyers ; 
make  your  propositions,  while  in  absolute  ignorance ;  and,  by  help  of  that  abso- 
lute ignorance,  show,  that  even  the  evidence  which  you  call  for  is  evidence  to  the 
point.  It  18  sufficiently  dear,  that  when  the  man  who  endeavours  to  throw  light 
upon  delinquency  is  thus  compelled  to  grope  his  way  in  the  dark,  a  thousand 
diances  are  provided  for  delinquency  to  escape. 

When  a  rule  is  established  by  lawyers,  and  furiously  upheld ;  a  rule,  pr^piant 
with  absurdity,  and  contrary  to  the  ends  of  justice,  but  eminently  condudve  to 
the  profit  and  power  of  lawyers,  to  what  sort  of  motives  does  common  sense 
guide  us  in  ascribing  the  evil  ?  Delinquency  produces  law  suits ;  law  suits  pro- 
duce lawyers'  fees  and  lawyers'  power ;  whatever  can  multiply  the  law  suits 
which  arise  out  of  delinquency,  multiplies  the  occasions  on  which  lawyers'  power 
and  profit  are  gained.  That  a  rule  to  draw  up  the  accusatoiy  propositions  before 
inquiry,  that  is»  without  knowledge,  and  to  adduce  evidence  to  nothing  but 
these  propositions,  which  ignorance  drew,  is  a  contrivance,  skiUully  adapted,  to 
multiply  the  law  suits  to  which  delinquency  gives  birth,  is  too  obvious  to  be 
capable  of  being  denied. 
To  what  spe-  And  what  is  the  spedes  of  production,  which  their  rule  of  acting  in  the  dark 
Snw^'lSs^^^*^*^^**^®'*  themselves,  in  the  guise  of  the  writing  of  accusation  or 
^*^^kS*^*"  bill  of  indictment,  to  supply?  A  thing  so  strange,  so  extravagant,  so  barbarous, 
that  it  more  resembles  the  fireak  of  a  mischievous  imagination,  plajring  a  malig- 
nant frolic,  than  the  sober  contrivance  of  reason,  even  in  its  least  instructed 
condition. 
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Not  proceeding  hj  knowledge,  but  conjecture,  as  often  as  the  intention  is    Crap.  I. 
really  to  include,  not  to  avoid  including,  the  offence,  they  are  obHged  to  ascribe  ^**TIC*^ 
to  the  supposed  delinquent,  not  one  crime,  but  all  manner  of  crimes,  which 
bear  any  sort  of  resemblance  to  that  of  which  they  suppose  him  to  have  been 
really  guilty ;  in  order,  that,  in  a  multitude  of  guesses,  they  may  have  some 
chance  to  be  right  in  one. 

And  this  course  they  pretend  to  take^  out  of  tenderness  to  the  party  accused. 
To  save  him  from  the  pain  of  having  evidence  adduced  to  the  one  crime  of 
which  he  is  g^ty,  they  solemnly  charge  him  with  the  guilt  of  a  great  variety 
of  crimes*  Where  innocence  redly  exists,  the  production  of  evidence  is  evi- 
dence  to  innocence,  and  is  the  greatest  favour  which  innocence,  under  suspicion, 
can  receive. 

The  absurdities,  with  which,  under  this  irrational  mode  of  procedure,  a  bill  of 
indictment  is  frequently  stuffed,  fiir  exceed  the  limits  of  ordinary  belief.  Not 
only  are  the  grossest  known  &lseboods  regularly  and  invariably  asserted,  and 
found  by  juries  upon  thar  oaths ;  but  things  contradictory  of  one  another,  and 
absolutely  impossible  in  nature.  Thus,  when  it  is  not  known  in  which  of  two 
ways  a  man  has  been  murdered,  he  is  positively  affirmed  to  have  been  murdered 
twice ;  first  to  have  been  murdered  in  one  way ;  and  after  being  murdered  in 
tliat  way,  to  be  murdered  again  in  another. 

The  truth,  in  the  mean  time  is,  that  a  system  of  preliminary  operations,  importance  of 
having  it  for  their  object  to  trace  out  and  secure  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  pr^ure 
the  ultimate  examination  and  decision,  so  far  from  being  adverse  to  the  ends  of^^^^f 
justice,  would  form  a  constituent  part  of  every  rational  course  of  judicial  pro-  Commongre- 
cedure.    By  means  of  these  preparatory  operations,  the  judge  would  be  enabled 
to  come  to  the  examination  of  the  case,  with  all  the  circumstances  before  him 
on  which  his  decision  ought  to  be  grounded,  or  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
allowed  to  be  produced.    Without  these  preparatory  operations,  the  judge  is 
always  liable  to  come  to  the  examination  with  only  a  small  part  of  the  circum- 
stances before  him,  and  very  seldom  indeed  can  have  the  advantage  of  the 
whole.     The  very  nature  of  crime,  which  as  much  as  possible  seeks  concealment^ 
implies*  that  the  evidence  of  it  must  be  traced.     Some  things  are  only  indica- 
tions of  other  indications.    The  last  may  alone  be  decisive  evidence  of  guilt ; 
but  evidence  which  would  have  remained  undiscovered,  had  the  inquirer  not 
been  allowed  to  trace  it,  by  previously  exploring  the  first.     One  man  may  be 
supposed  to  know  something  of  the  crime.     When  examined,  he  is  found  to 
know  nothing  of  it  himself,  but  points  out  another  man,  firom  whom  dedflve 
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Book  VI.  evidence  is  obtained.  If  a  preliminary  procedure  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  evi- 
^]J^~"^^  dence  is  allowed,  the  persons  and  things,  whose  evidence  is  immediate  to  the  fact 
in  question,  are  produced  to  the  judge;  and  the  truth  is  ascertained.  If  the 
preliminary  procedure  is  forbidden,  the  persons  and  things,  whose  evidence 
would  go  immediately  to  the  facts  in  question,  are  often  not  produced  to  the 
judge ;  and  in  this  and  a  thousand  other  ways,  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  that  is  of  satisfying  justice,  are  disappointed  of  their  end. 

It  thus  appears,  that  a  confederacy  of  crown  lawyers  and  ministers,  with  a 
House  of  Commons  at  their  beck,  succeeded  in  depriving  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Hastings  of  an  important  and  essential  instrument  of  justice,  of  which  not  that 
cause  only,  but  every  cause  ought  to  have  the  advantage ;  and  that  they  suc- 
ceeded on  two  untenable  grounds ;  first,  because  the  search  for  evidence  was 
unfavourable  to  Mr.  Hastings,  which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  that  Mr.  Hastings 
was  guilty,  not  innocent ;  next,  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  i»*actice  of 
the  courts  of  law,  as  if  the  vices  of  the  courts  of  law  ought  not  only  to  be 
inviolate  on  their  own  ground,  but  never  put  to  shame  and  disgrace  by  the 
contrast  of  virtues  in  any  other  place !  * 
Mr.  Burke'9  Mr.  Burke  being  thus  compelled  to  produce  the  particulars  of  his  accusation, 
fhai^e.  before  he  was  aUbwed  by  aid  of  evidence  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  matter  of 
it,  exhibited  nine  of  his  articles  of  diarge  on  the  fourth  of  April,  and  twelve 
more  in  the  course  of  the  following  week.  I  concdve  that  in  this  place  nothing 
more  is  required  than  to  give  indication  of  the  principal  topics.  These  were^ 
the  Rohilla  war;  the  transactions  respecting  Benares  imd  its  Rajah;  the  mea- 
sure  by  which  Corah  and  Allahabad,  and  the  tribute  due  for  the  province  of 
Bengal,  were  taken  from  tlie  Mogul ;  the  transactions  in  Oude,  respecting  the 
Begums,  the  English  residents,  and  other  affairs ;  those  regarding  the  Mahratta 
war,  and  the  peace  by  which  it  was  concluded ;  the  measures  of  internal  adminis- 
tration, including  the  arrangements  for  the  collection  of  the  revenues  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  death  of  Nuncomar,  and  treatment  of  Mahomed 
Reza  Khan ;  disobedience  of  the  commands,  and  contempt  for  the  authority,  of 
the  Directors ;  extravagant  expense,  ibr  the  purpose  of  creating  dependants  and 
enriching  favourites;  and  the  receipt  of  presents  or  bribes.  An  additional  ar^ 
tide  was  afterwards  presented,  on  the  6th  of  May,  which  related  to  the  treat* 
ment  bestowed  upon  FyzooUa  ELhan.    I  shall  not  account  it  necessary  to  fcAow 

*  For  a  profound  elucidation  of  what  be  calb  Investigatorial  Procedure}  see  Mn  Bentham'a 
Treatise,  entitled  Scotch  Refono. 
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the  debates,  to  which  the  motions  upon  these  several  charges  gave  birth,  in  the    Chap.  I. 


1786, 


House  of  Commons ;  both  because  they  diffused  little  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  because  the  facts  have  already  been  stated  with  such  lights  as,  it  is 
hq)ed,  may  suffice  to  form  a  proper  judgment  upon  each. 

Not  only,  on  several  preliminary  questions,  did  the  ministers  zealously  concur  The  minister 
with  the  advocates  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  but  even  when  the  great  question  of  the  *  ts  MrT 
Rohilla  war,  and  the  ruin  of  a  whole  people,  came  under  discussion,  Mr.  Hast- ""^^^^s*- 
ings  had  the  decisive  advantage  of  their  support.     Mr.  Dundas  himself,  who  The  RohiUa 
had  so  recently  enumerated  the  Rohilla  war  among  the  criminal  transactions  which  t™ted*^t  wor- 
called  forth  his  condemnation,  rose  up  in  its  defence ;  *  and  the  House  voted,  !jij[^*™I 
by  a  majority  of  119  to  67»  that  no  impeachable  matter  was  contained  in  the 
charge. 

It  was  not  without  reason,  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings  now  triumphed 
in  the  prospect  of  victory.  Every  point  had  been  carried  in  his  favour :  The 
minister  had  steadily  and  uniformly  lent  him  the  weight  of  his  irresistible 
power :  And  the  most  formidable  article,  in  the  bill  of  accusation,  had  been  re- 
jected, as  void  of  criminating  force.  ! 

The  motion  on  the  charge  respecting  the  extermination  of  the  Rohillas  was  Th«  minister 
made  on  the  1st  of  June.     That  on  the  charge  respecting  the  Rajah  of  Benares  ^  ^^^^ 
was  made  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month.     Oli  that  day,  however,  the  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  Pitt  appeared  to  have  undergone  a  revolution.     The  exceptions, 
indeed,  which  he  took  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,'  were  not  very  weighty^' 
In  his  demands  upon  the  Rajah,  and  the  exercise  of  the  arbitrary  discretion 
entrusted  to  him,  Mr.  Hastings  had  exceeded  the  exigency.^  Upon  this  ground, 
after  having  joined  in  a  sentence  of  impunity  on  the  treatment  of  the  Rohillas 
the  minister  declared,  that,  **  upon  the  whole,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in' 
the  transaction  now  before  the  House,  had  been  so  cruel,  unjust,  and  oppressive,' 

*  The  following  are  the  words  of  the  eighth  of  the  resolutions,  which  he  moved  in  17S1, 
**  That  too  strong  a  confirmation  cannot  be  given  to  the  sentiments  and  resolutions  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  and  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  in  condemnation  of  the  Rohilla  war :— That  the  con- 
duct of  the  President  and  Select  Committee  of  Bengal  appears,  in  almost  every  stage  of  it,  to 
have  been  biassed  by  an  interested  partiality  to  the  Vizir,  to  transgress  their  own,  as  well  as  the 
Company's  positive  and  repeated  regulations  and  orders :— That  the  extermination  of  the  Rohillas 
was  not  necessary,  for  the  recovery  of  forty. lacs  of  rupees :— And  that,  if  it  was  expedient  ta 
make  their  country  a  barrier  against  the  Mahrattas,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  this  might, 
have  been  effected,  by  as  easy,  and  by  a  less  iniquitous,  interference  of  the  government  of 
Bengal;  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  have  preserved  the  dominion  to  the  n^/i{/ii/ owners^ 
and  exhibited  an  attentive  example  of  justice,  as  well  as  policy,  to  all  India.." 
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Book  VI.   that  it  was  impossible  he,  as  a  man  of  honour  or  honesty,  or  having  any  regard 
^^"■J^^T—^  to  faith  or  conscience,  could  any  longer  resist ;  and  therefore  he  had  fully  satis- 
fied his  conscience,  that  Warren  Hastings,  in  the  case  in  question,  had  been 
guilty  of  such  enormities  and  misdemeanours,  as  constituted  a  crime  suflident  to 
call  upon  the  justice  of  the  House  to  impeach  him." 
The  cause  ua-      Some  article  of  secret  history  is  necessary  to  account  for  this  sudden  pheno- 
menon.*   With  the  conduct  of  the  minister,  that  too  of  the  House  of  Commons 
underwent  immediate  revolution  f  the  same  majority,  almost  exactly,  which  had 
voted  that  there  was  not  matter  of  impeachment  in  the  ruin  brought  upon  the 
Rohillas,  voted  that  there  was  matter  of  impeachment  in  the  ruin  brought  upon 
the  Rajah  Cheyte  Sing.     The  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings  vented  expressions  of  the 
highest  indignation ;  and  charged  the  minister  with  treachery ;  as  if  he  had  been 
previously  pledged  for  their  support,  f 
Bills  to  amend      No  further  progress  was  made  in  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings  during  that 
act.  session  of  the  parliament.     But  the  act  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  better  government  of 

India  was  already  found  in  need  of  tinkering.  Mr.  Francis,  eaiiy  in  the  session, 
had  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  amending  the  existing  law  agreeably 
to  the  ideas  which  he  had  often  expressed.  Upon  this,  however,  the  previous 
question  was  put,  and  carried  without  a  division. 
Object  of  the  ^  In  the  couTse  of  the  year  1786,  no  fewer  than  three  bills  for  amending  the 
late  act,  with  regard  to  the  government  of  India,  were  introduced  by  the  minis- 
ters, and  passed.  The  first  |  had  for  its  principal  object  to  free  the  Governor- 
General  fi*om  a  dependance  upon  the  majority  of  his  council,  by  enabling  him 
to  act  in  opposition  to  their  conclusions,  after  their  opinions,  together  mth  the 
reasons  upon  which  they  were  founded,  had  been  heard  and  recorded.  This 
idea  had  been  first  brought  forward  by  Lord  North,  in  the  propositions  whidi 
he  offered  as  the  foundation  of  a  bill,  immediately  before  the  dissolution  of  his 

*  The  cause  is  variously  conjectured ;  some  turn  in  the  cabinet ;  or  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
King,  whose  zeal  for  Mr.  Hastings  was  the  object  of  common  fame ;  an  increasing  dread  of  un- 
popularity, from  the  progress  of  indignation  in  the  public  mind. 

t  The  contemporary  historian  says,  "  The  conduet  of  the  minister  on  this  occasion  drew  upon 
him  much  indecent  calumny  from  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse 
him,  out  of  doors,  both  publicly  and  privately,  of  treachery.  They  declared,  it  was  in  the  full 
confidence  of  his  protection  and  support,  that  they  had  urged  on  Mr.  Burke  to  bring  forward  his 
charges :  And,  that  the  gentleman  accused  had  been  persuaded  to  come  to  their  bar,  with  an 
hasty  and  premature  defence.  And  they  did  not  scruple  to  attribute  this  conduct  in  the  minister 
to  motives  of  the  basest  jealousy."    Annual  Register  for  the  year  1786,  ch.  vii. 

t  26  Geo.  III.  c.  16. 
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miiustiy.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Dundas ;  and  the  regu-  Chap.  I. 
lation  was  insisted  upon  by  Lord  Macartney,  as  indispensable  to  the  existence  ^"""T^C* 
of  a  good  government  in  India.  It  was  vidently,  indeed,  q)posed  by  Mr. 
Francis,  Mr.  Burke,  and  the  party  who  were  led  by  them,  in  their  ideas  on 
Indian  subjects.  The  institution,  however,  bears  upon  it  considerable  marks  of 
wisdom.  The  Council  were  converted  into  a  party  of  assessors  to  the  Governor* 
General,  aiding  him  by  their  advice,  and  checking  him  by  their  presence.  Indi-i- 
vidual  responsibility  and  unity  of  purpose  were  thus  united  with  multiplicity  ci 
ideas,  and  with  the  influence,  not  only  of  eyes  to  which  every  secret  was  ex- 
posed,  but  of  recorded  reasons,  in  defiance  of  which,  as  often  as  the  assessors 
were  honest  and  wise,  every  pernicious  measure  would  have  to  be  taken,  and  by 
wMch  it  would  be  seen  that  it  might  afterwards  be  tried. 

The  same  bill  introduced  another  innovation,  which  was,  to  enable  the  oflSces 
of  Governor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief,  to  be  united  in  the  sanie  person. 
It  was  undoubtedly  of  great  importance  to  render  the  military  strictly  dependant 
upon  ihe  civil  power,  and  to  preclude  the  unavoidable  evils  of  two  conflicting 
authorities.  But  very  great  inconveniences  attended  the  measure  of  uniting  in 
flie  same  person  the  superintendance  of  the  civil  and  military  d^artments.  In 
the  first  place,  it  raised  to  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  concentrated  strengtli 
the  t^nptations  to  what  the  parliament  and  ministry  pretended  they  had  the 
greatest  aversion ;  the  multiplication  of  wars,  and  purauit  of  conquest.  In  the 
next  place,  the  sort  of  talents,  habits,  and  character,  best  adapted  for  the  office 
of  dvil  governor,  were  not  the  sort  of  talents,  habits,  and  character  best  adapted 
for  the  military  ftmctions ;  nor  were  those  which  were  best  ad^ited  for  the  mili- 
tary functions,  best  adapted  for  the  calm  and  laborious  details  of  the  civil  admi- 
nistration. And,  to  omit  ail  other  evils,  the  whole  time  and  talents  of  the 
ablest  man  were  not  more  than  sufficient  for  tfie  duties  of  either  office.  For  the 
same  man,  therefore,  it  was  impossible,  not  to  neglect  the  one  set  of  duties,  in  the 
same  degree  in  which  he  paid  attention  to  the  other. 

This  bill  was  arraigned  by  those  who  generally  opposed  the  minister,  and  on 
the  22d  of  March,  when,  in  the  language  of  parliament,  it  was  committed,  in 
other  words,  considered  by  the  House,  when  the  House  calls  itself  a  committee, 
Mr.  Burke  poured  forth  against  it  one  of  his  most  eloquent  harangues.  It  esta- 
Uished  a  despotical  power,  he  said,  in  India.  This,  it  was  pretended,  was  for 
giving  energy  and  dispatch  to  the  government.  But  the  pretext  was  false. 
**He  desired  to  know,  where  that  arbitrary  government  existed,  of  which  dignity, 
energy,  and  dispatch,  were  the  characteristics.  To  what  had  democracy,  in  all  ^ 
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Book  VI.  ages  and  countries,  owed  most  of  its  triumphs,  but  to  the  openness,  the  pub- 

^~J^7*^  lidty,  and  strength  of  its  operation."  * 

Mr.  Dundas  called  upon  his  opponents  to  inform  him,  whether  it  was  not  pos- 
'  sible  for  despotism  to  exist  in  the  hands  of  many,  as  well  as  in  the  hands  of  one; 
and  he  observed,  that  if  the  power  of  the  Governor-General  would  be  increased, 
so  would  also  his  responsibility.  The  answer  was  just  and  victorious.  It  is  a 
mere  vulgar  error,  that  despotism  ceases  to  be  despotism,  by  merely  being  shared. 
It  is  an  error,  too,  of  pernicious  operation  on  the  British  constitution.  Where 
men  see  that  the  powers  of  government  are  shared,  they  conclude  that  they  are 
also  limited,  and  already  under  sufficient  restraint.  Mr.  Dundas  affirmed,  and 
affirmed  truly,  that  the  government  of  India  was  no  more  a  despotism,  when 
the  despotism  was  lodged  in  the  single  hand  of  the  Governor-General,  than 
when  sAiared  between  the  Governor  and  the  Council.  What  he  affirmed  of 
increasing  the  force,  by  increasing  the  concentration,  of  responsibility,  is  likewise 
so  true,  that  a  responsibility,  shared,  is  seldom  any  responsibility  at  alL  So  little 
was  there  in  Burke's  oratory,  of  wisdom  if  he  knew  no  better,  of  simplicity,  and 
honesty  if  he  did. 
Object  of  the      The  second  of  the  East  India  acts  of  this  year  f  was  an  artifice.    It  repealed 

second.  ^         '  ^ 

that  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  original  act  which  made  necessary  the  approbation  of  the 
King  for  the  choice  of  a  Governor-General.  It  reserved  to  the  King  the  power 
of  recall,  in  which  the  former  was  completely  included. 
^ect  of  the  The  third  of  the  acts  of  the  same  year  %  had  but  one  object  of  any  import- 
ance ;  and  that  was,  to  repeal  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  original  bill,  which  almost 
alone  appears  to  have  had  imy  tendency  to  improve  the  government  to  which  it 
referred :  I  mean  the  disclosure  of  the  amount  of  the  property  which  each 
individual^  engaged  in  the  government  of  India,  realized  in  that  country.  This 
was  too  searching  a  test :  And  answered  the  puiposes  neither  of  ministers  in 
England,  nor  of  Company's  servants  in  India.  \ 


«  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist  xxv.  1276.  In  the  same  speech  Mr.  Burke  said,  '<  What  he,  from  the 
experience  derived  from  many  years*  attention,  would  recommend  as  a  means  of  recovering 
India,  and  reforming  all  its  abuses,  was  a  combination  of  these  three  things — a  government  by 
law — atrial  by  jury — and  publicity  in  every  executive  and  judicial  concern."  Ibid.  Of  these  three 
grand  instruments  of  good  government,  what  he  meant  is  not  very  dear  as  to  any  but  the  last;, 
of  which  the  importance  is,  undoubtedly,  great  beyond  expression. 

t  26  Geo.  m.  c.  25.  ^i  26  Geo.  III.  c.  57. 

'    $  The  following  is  a  curious  testimony  to  the  importance  of  the  clause  which  was  now  re- 
pealed.   Major  Scotti  the  famous  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  the  debate  of  the  7th  of  February, 
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Nor  was  this  alL    There  was  also,  duling  the  course  of  this  year,  a  fourth    Chap.  I. 
bill,  granting  relief  to  the  East  India  Company ;  that  sort  of  relief,  for  which  ^TiJ^T"^ 
they  had  so  often  occasion  to  apply,  relief  in  the  way  of  money*    A  petition  A  fourth  k.  I. 
from  the  Company  was  presented ;  and  the  subject  was  discussed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  9th,  and  26th  of  June.     The  act  *  enabled  them  to  raise 
money  by  the  sale  of  a  part,  to  wit,  1,207,559/.  15^.  of  the  4,200,000/,  which 
they  had  lent  to  the  public ;  and  also,  by  adding  800,000/.  in  the  way  of  sub- 
sciipticm  to  their  capital  stock. 

On  the  6at  day  of  the  following  session,  which  was  the  23d  of  January,  Proceedingi 

1787,  Mr.  Burke  announced,  that  he  should  proceed  with  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  ^"SimCTitof 
Hastings,  on  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding  month.     The  business,  during  this  ^-  Haatiiij;s. 
session,  was  carried  through  its  first  and  most  interesting  stage.     The  House  of 
Commons  reviewed  the  several  articles  of  charge ;  impeached  Mr.  Hastings  at 

the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers ;  and  delivered  him  to  that  judicatory  for  trial* 
Of  the  proceedings  at  this  stage  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  advert  to  only  the  more 
remarkable  points. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  the  chaige  relating  to  the  resumption  of  the  jaghires  Oade  chai^ 
or  lands  of  the  Princesses  of  Oade,  the  seizure  of  their  treasure,  and  the  connected 
offences,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sheridan  in  a  speech  which  powerfully  operated 
upon  the  sympathy  of  the  hearers,  and  was  cdebrated  as  one  of  the  highest  efforts 
of  English  eloquence.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Pitt  took  a  distinction  between  the 
landed  estates,  and  the  treasures.  For  depriving  the  Begums  of  their  estates, 
he  could  conceive  that  reasons  might  exist ;  although  peculiar  delicacy  and  for- 
hearance  were  due  on  the  part  of  the  English^  who  were  actually  the  guarantees 

1788,  •n  the  impeachment  of  Sir  E.  Impey,  counteractmg  the  paneg]nriC8  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced  on  Mr.  Vntnchy  ssid,  '<  Before  I  join  in  applauding  the  integrity  of  die  Hon.  Gent.,  I 
require  it  to  be  proved  by  the  only  posnble  tooy  in  iMch  hu  nOegrUy  can  possibly  be  proved.  Let 
liim  come  fairly,  boldly,  and  honestly  forward^  aa  Lord  Macartney  has  done;  let  him  state  that 
he  left  England  in  debt,  that  he  was  six  years  in  India,  that  his  expenses  at  home  and  abroad 
were  so  much,  and  his  fortune  barely  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  his  expenses  and  the 
amount  of  his  salary.  When  the  Hon.  Gent,  shall  hare  done  this,  I  will  join  the  committee  oS 
impeachment  with  cheerfulness,  in  pronouncing  Mi.  Francis  to  be  one  of  the  honestest  men  that 
ever  came  from  Bengal.  But  until  he  shall  submit  to  ikis  otdy  true  test  of  his  integrity,  I  shall 
pay  no  attention  to  the  animated  panegyrics  of  his  friends."  Cobbett*s  Pari.  Hist  xxvi.  1425. 
I  wish  I  could  have  availed  myself  of  this  testimony,  without  repeating  the  sunmse  of  a  man  who 
would  not  have  confined  himself  to  surmise  agaSnst  Mr.  FranciSi  had  he  had  any  thing  stronger 
to  produce. 

«  26Geo.in.c62« 
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Difficulties 
under  which 
the  prosecu- 
tion laboured 
in  regard  to 
evidence. 


Charge  on 
corruptive 
cipense. 


to  the  Princesses  for  the  secure  possession  of  those  estates.  But  the  confiscation 
of  their  treasures,  he  thought  an  enormity,  altogether  ind^nsible  and  atnxious ; 
and  the  guilt  of  that  act  was  increased  by  stifling  the  order  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  Which  commanded  the  proceedings  against  the  Princesses  to  be 
revised.  The  plunder  of  the  chief  of  Furruckabad,  a  d^)endant,  also,  of 
the  Nabob,  whom  the  English  were  bound  to  protect,  formed  a  «part  of  the 
transactions  to  which  the  Governor-General  became  a  party  by  the*  treaty  of 
Chunar.  It  was  made  a  separate  article  of  charge.  And,  in  the  matter  of 
that  as  weU  as  the  preceding  article,  it  was  voted  by  large  majorities,  that 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  were  involved.  Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Governor-General,  in  receiving  a  present  of  enormous  value  from 
the  Nabob,  at  the  time  when  he  let  him  loose  to  prey  upon  so  'many  victims, 
was  not  justified  by  the  pretence  of  receiving  it  for  the  public  service,  in  which 
no  exigence  existed  to  demand  recurrence  to  such  a  resource ;  **  it  could  be  ac- 
counted for  by  nothing  but  corruption.'' 

In  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  Mr.  Burke  thought  it  necessary  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  difficulties  under  which  the  prosecution  laboured 
in'  regard  to  evidence.  The  late  Govem«^Gena»l,  as  often  as  he  thought  proper, 
had  withheld,  -mutilated,  or  garbled  the  correspondence  which  he-was  bound  to 
transmit  to  the  East  India  House.  Nor- was  this  all.  Those  whose  duty^it  was 
to  bring  evidence  of  the  charges  were  often  ignorant  of  the  titles  of  the  papers 
for  which  it  was  necessary  to  call ;  and  papers,  however  closely  connected  with 
the  subject,  were  withheld,  if  not  technically  included  under  the  title  which  was 
given.  He  himself,  tor  example,  had  moved  for  the  Furruckabad  papers,  and, 
what  he  received  under  that  title,  concluded,  were  the  whole ;  but  a  motion  had 
been  afterwards  made,  by  another  member,  for  the  Pendan  correspondence,  which . 
brought  forth  doetiments  of  Ihe  greatest  importance.  To  another  ciicumstanoe 
it  befitted  the  House  to  advert.  The  attorney  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
vindication  of  whose  wrongs  the  prosecution  was  carried  on,  was  (it  was  pretty 
remarkable)  the  attorney,  likewise,  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  while  the  House  were 
groping  in  the  dark»  and  liable  to. miss  what  was  of  most  importance,  Mr. 
Hastings^aad  his  attorn^,  to  whom  the  documents  in  the  India  House  were 
known,  might,  oneadi  occasiob,  by  a  fbrtunate  document,  defeat  the  imperfect 
evidence  before  the  House,  and  laugh  at  the  prosecution. 

On  the  charge,  that  expense  had  been  incurred  Jiy  Mr.  Hastings  for  making 
dependants  and  creating  a  corrupt  influence,  brought  forward  on  the  16th 
of  March,  Mr.  Pitt  selected  three  particularsj  as  those  alone  wMcfa  appeared  to 
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laimf  in  respect  to  magmtude^  8Dd  eyidaMse  ci  criminality,  to  demand  the  penal  Chap.  L 
proceedii^  of  parliament.  These  were^  the  contract  for  bullocks  in  1779;  the  ^""^Ttst*^ 
opium  contract  in  1780  ;*  and  the  extraordinary  emoluments  bestowed  on  Sir  Eyre 
Cobte.  In  the  first  there  were  not  only,  he  said,  reprehensible  circumstances, 
but  stioi^  marks  of  corraptioB :  wink  the  latter  transaction  involved  in  it 
almost  evary  specks  of  criminality ;  a  violation  of  the  faith  of  the  Company,  a 
wantOD  .abuse  of  power  against  a  helfdess  ally,  a  misapplication  of  the  public 
pfoperty,  and  disobedience  to  his  superiors,  by  a  disgraceful  and  wicked  evasion^ 

On  the 'id  of  April,  when  the  report  of  the  Ccxnmittee  on  the  articles  ofModeof  pro- 
diaige  .was  brought  up,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that,  instead  of  voting  commended 
wliekber  the  House  should  proceed  to  impeachment,  a  prdiminary  step  should  be  ^^  ^^'  ^^^' 
intefposed,  and  that  a  committee  should  be  formed  to  draw  up  articles  of  im- 
peaehmait.    His  reason  was,  that  on  several  of  the  particulars  contained  in  the 
artides  of  charge  hecouldnot  vote  for  the  praal  proceeding  proposed,  while 
he  thov^ht  that  on  Bccount  oE  others  it  was  clearly  required.     A  committee 
mig^  draw  laq^  articles  of  impeaehnent,  which  would  remove-  his  objections, 
wMhout  frustrating-  the  ^ebt  which  :att  :partaes  professed  to  have  in  view^    After 
soiide  Ifttte  opposition,  thisfsuggestion:  was  ^dojptedf    Amoi^.  the  names  presented 
for  the  Conmiittee,  was  thnt  of  Mr.  Prsads.    Objeetion  to  him  was  taken,  iOn 
tbs  sfHxteof  a  supposed  raontytto  the  party  accused^  and  be  was  rejected  byra 
majority  of  96  to  44. 

On*  the  25ik  of  the  mohtlvthe^aBtielss/ of  impeachment  were  brought  up  from  Aitioiet  of 
the  Committee  by  Mr.  Budce-i    They  were  taken  into  considsratfeoa  on  the  9th  brought  up  and 
of  *Mayi    llie  fbrmwly  celebrated^  then  Alderman,  Wilkes,  was  a  waim  friend  ^^*^"*«^- 
of  Mis-  Hastings ;  and  strenuously  maintained  that  the  prosecution  .was  unjust. 
Hot^d^  what  waS' the  most  remaricaUe  things  in  the  debate,  that  it  was  the 
craving  and  avaricious  policy  of  this  country,  which,  for  the  purpose  o£  getting 
money'to  satisfy  tUsinordinate  appetite^  had  betrayed  Mr.  Hastings'  into  those 
of  lib^raeasui^  forwUchaiMence'wasiliemQBt.diflbndt  to  be  found/.  The         ^ 

*  There  were  several  pecuniary  transactions  with  individuals,  such  as  a  contract  for  supplying  the 
army  with  bullocks,  a  contract  for  feeding  elephants,  an  agency  for  the  supply  of  com,  a  con- 
tract for  the  Company's  dpium,  which  were  laid  hold  of 'by  the  accusers  of  Mr.  Hastings,  as 
atfaernot  having  been  performedagrQsaiifyiotheniles^aad»  the-servioe^  or  in  sooie  way 

impfyiplg  coiTuplkm  on  the  part  of  the  Govemor^jreneral,  and  thence  included  among  the  subjects 
of  criininiri  charge^  JU  the  indications  of  cnminality  in  these  transactions  appeared  to  me  to  fall 
short  of  proof;  and  aa  they  were  matters  of  that  degree  of  detail,  to  which  the  limits  of  history 
do  not  allow  it  to  descend,  no  account  of  them  is  included  in  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
h^dian  Administration-.'   • 
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Book  VI.  remark  had  its  foundation  in  truth ;  and  it  goes  pretty  fir  in  extenuation  of 
^[^}^^  some  of  Mr.  Hastings's  most  exceptionable  acts.  The  famous  Alderman 
added,  that  a  zeal  for  justice,  which  never  recognizes  any  object  that  takes  any 
thing  from  ourselves,  is  a  manifest  pretence.  If  Mr.  Hastings  had  committed  so 
much  injustice,  how  disgraceful  was  it  to  be  told,  that  not  a  single  voice  had  yet 
been  heard  to  cry  for  restitution  and  compensation  to  those  who  had  suffered  by 
his  acts  ?  The  stain  to  which  the  reformed  patriot  thus  pointed  the  finger  of 
scorn,  is  an  instance  of  that  perversion  of  the  moral  sentiments  to  which  nations 
by  their  selfishness  are  so  commonly  driven,  and  which  it  is  therefore  so  usefid 
to  hold  up  to  perpetual  view.  Among  individuals,  a  man  so  corrupt  could 
scarcely  be  formed  as  to  cry  out  with  vehemence  against  the  cruelty  of  a  plunder, 
perpetrated  for  his  benefit,  without  a  thought  of  restoring  what  by  injustice  he 
had  obtained.  There  was  in  this  debate  another  circumstance  worthy  of  notice ; 
that  Mr.  Pitt  pronounced  the  strongest  condemnation  of  those  who  endeavoured 
to  set  in  balance  the  services  of  Mr.  Hastings  against  the  crimes;  as  if  the  merit 
of  the  one  extinguished  the  demerit  of  the  other.  This  was  an  attempt,  he 
said,  to  compromise  the  justice  of  the  country.  Yet  at  a  date  no  further  distant 
than  the  preceding  session,  Mr.  Pitt  had  joined  with  Mr.  Dundas,  when  that 
practical  statesman  urged  the  merit  of  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Hastings's  adminifr* 
trations,  as  reason  to  justify  himself  for  not  following  up  by  prosecution  the 
condemnations  which  he  had  formerly  pronounced. 
The  impeacli-  The  articles  of  impeachment  which  were  now  brought  up  firom  the  Committee 
^  '  received  the  approbation  of  the  House ;  a  vote  for  the  impeaching  of  Mr.  Has^ 
tings  was  passed;  the  impeachment  was  carried  by  Mr.  Burke  to  the  bar  of  the 
Lords ;  Mr.  Hastings  was  brought  to  that  bar ;  admitted  to  bail ;  and  allowed 
one  month,  and  till  the  second  day  of  the  following  session  of  parliament^  to 
prepare  for  his  defence. 
Froceedinp  On  the  ,24th  of  April,  1787,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  whose  intention  had  been 
^hpntof  delayed  by  other  business  which  was  before  the  House,  gave  notice  of  a  day  on 
Sir  E/lmpey.  ^j^j^  j^^  intended  to  bring  forward  the  subject  of  the  impeachment  of  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  but  on  accouat  bf  the  approaching  termination  of  that  session  was 
induced  to  postpone  it  till  the  next. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  after  an  introductory  speech.  Sir  Gilbert  exhibited 
his  articles  of  charge,  lliey  related  to  five  supposed  offences,  regarding,  1.  The 
catastrophe  of  the  Rajah  Nuncomarr  2.  The  Patna  cause;  8.  The  Cossijurah 
cause ;  4.  The  office  of  Sudder  Duannee  Adaulut ;  5.  The  affidavits  at  Lucknow. 
They  were  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  house^  and  on  the  4th  of 
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February,  1778,  Sir  Elijah  Impey  was  heard  in  his  defence.  What  he  advanced  was  Cha».  I. 
confined  to  the  subject  of  the  first  charge,  his  concern  in  the  death  of  Nuncomar.  vt^j 
Further  discussions  took  place,  on  the  same  subject,  on  the  7th  and  the  8th.  On  the 
11th  and  26th  of  February,  and  on  the  I6th  of  April,  witnesses  were  examined 
at  the  bar,  and  more  or  less  of  discussion  accompanied.  On  the  28th  of  April,  on 
the  7th  and  9th  of  May,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  summed  up  and  enforced  the  evidence 
on  the  first  of  the  charges,  and  on  the  last  of  these  days  moved,  ^^  That  the 
Committee,  having  considered  the  first  article,  and  examined  evidence  thereupon^ 
is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  ground  of  impeachment  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours against  Sir  EUjah  Impey,  upon  the  matter  of  the  said  article.'^ 
After  a  debate  of  considerable  length,  the  motion  was  negatived,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  seventy-three  to  fifty-five.  An  attempt  was  made  to  proceed  with 
the  remaining  articles  on  the  27th  of  May ;  but  the  business  was  closed,  by 
a  motion  to  postpone  it  for  three  months.  In  this  affair,  the  lawyers,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  supported  the  judge.  The  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  distinguished  himself 
by  the  warmth  with  which  he  took  up  the  defence  of  Sir  Elijah  from  the  begid- 
lung  of  the  investigation,  and  by  the  asperity  with  which  he  now  began  to  treat 
Mr.  Francis.* 

The  operation  of  Mr.  Pittas  new  law  produced  occasion  for  another  legislative  Mr.  Pitt's  dv 
interference.    In  passing  that  law,  two  objects  were  very  naturally  pursued.     To   *™^'^  *^' 
avoid  th^  imputation  of  what  was  represented  as  the  heinous  guilt  of  Mr.  Fox's 
hilly  it  was  necessary,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  power  should  appear  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Directors.    Fpr  ministerial  advantage,  it  was  necessary,  that 
it  should  in  reality  be  all  taken  away. 

Minds  drenched  with  terror  are  easily  deceived.  Mr.  Fox's  bill  threatened 
the  Directors  with  evils  which  to  them,  at  any  rate,  were  not  imaginary.  And 
with  much  art,  and  singular  success,  other  men  were  generally  made  to  believe^ 
that  it  was  fi^ught  with  mischief  to  the  nation. 

Mr.  Pitt's  bill  professed  to  differ  from  that  of  his  rival,  chiefly  m  this  very 
pointy  that  while  the  one  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Directors,  the  other  left  it 
almost  entire.  The  double  purpose  of  the  minister  was  obtained,,  by  leaving 
them  the  forms,  while  the  substance  was  taken  away.  In  the  temper  into  which 
the  mind  of  the  nation  had  been  artfiiUy  brought,  the  deception  was  easily 
passed.  And  vague  and  ambiguous  language  was  the  instrument.  The  terms,, 
in  which  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Control  were  described^  implied,  in  theic 

*  SeePariiamentaryHisUaifi^. 
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Book  VI.  most  obvious  import,  no  great  deduction  from  the  former  power  of  the  Direct<»^ 

''"^"yZ'^  They  were  susceptible  of  an  interpretation  which  took  away  the  whole. 

Ambiguity  in       In  all  arrangements  between  parties  of  which  the  one  is  to  any  oxisidenbie 

an^agreement  degree  Stronger  than  the  other,  all  ambiguities  in  the  terms  are  sooner  or  later 

thrstronjrert  ^^^^  ^°*^  *^'  iuterpretatian  which  is  most  fayouraUe  to  the  strongest  party, 

party.  and  least  favouraUe  to  the  weakest    The  short-sighted  Diiectors  understood 

not  this  law  of  human  nature ;  possibly  saw  not,  in  the  terms  of  the  statute,  any 

meaning  beyond   what  they  desired  to   see;   that  which  the  authors  of  the 

terms  appeared,  at  the  time,  to  have  as  ardently  at  heart  as  themselves. 

The  Directors       Tfae  Directors  had  not  enjoyed  their  imaginary  dignities  long,  when  the 

gie^linTto Board  <^  Control  assumed  operations  which  surprised  them;  and  a  struggle 

ti^cm  ofpower.  ^^^  ^^^^  "^^^  ^iiHe  able  to  maintain,  immediately  b^;an.     The  reader  is 

already,  acquainted  with. the  disputes  which  arose  on  the  payment  of  the  debts 

of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot ;  and  on  ihe  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Lord  Macartney, 

as  Gkivem(».of  Fort  St  George* 

LieuteaaDt^ColoneL.Ross  had  been  |;uilly  of  what  the  Directors  consideKd  an 
outeRgEious  contempt  of  their  authosity.  In  My,  178^9  they  dictated  a  severe 
reprimand.  The  Board  of  Control  altered  the  dispatch,  by  striking  out  the  censure. 
The  dignity  of  the  Directors  was  now  touched  in  a  most  sensible  part  *<  The 
present  oceaaion,"  thqr  said,  ^^  appeared  to  them-  so  momentous,  and  a  submission 
on,  their  part  so  destructiTe  of  all.oEdar  and.8ubosdination  in  India,  that* they 
muat  take*  ihe  libertyi  of  iaformii]^  the  Right  Honourable'  Board  that *no  dispatch 
caQ>be  sent  ta  I«dta  which  does,  not  contain:  the  final  deoisioa  (tf  the  Diiectora 
on  lieutenant-Colonel  Ross.''  The  Board  of  Control,  it  is  probafalej  deemed 
the  oecasioni  rather  too.  delicate  fiur  the  scandal  of  a  struggler  It  could  well  ^afibrd 
acompromiae:  and  crowned  its  compUance,  in  this^instancey  with  the  following 
con^xDehenaiyededaralbAr  ^^ We  trust,  however,  that  bgr  this- acquiese^toe^  it 
will  not  be  understood  that  we  mean  to  recognize  anypoww  in  you  to  tranmnt 
to  India  either  censure,  or  iq^oobation  of  the  conduct  of  any  servant,  eivil  or 
milttary^exdiiaivje  of  the  control  of  this  iBoaid:''  that  is^to  sayy  they  wepe  not 
to  retain 'the  sligfateat.aathority;  in  Bjxy  other  capacity  than  the*  of  the  Uindand 
passiva^truflnnitsof  the  snpmoc  powers 
The  contest  Tfaes»^  cases  aii6  a  fewv  out  of  aa  numbeiv  detMhed'  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
^'^r^*  greater'. precisioa  to  the  id6aL.of  the  straggl^'whMi^  for  a*  tune  the  Court-of 
Dizectars*  iwsere.  incited.'tQ  maintain.^  vri<di^he  BMtd  of  ContMl;  At  test  an  oeca»- 
sion  arrived  which  carried  affairs  to  a  crisis.  In  1787,  the  democratical  party 
in  Holland  rose  to  the  determiaatiQmQfi^ihraiiuigi  elBlAe  yoke  of  the  aristocratic 
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cfll  party*  As  usual;  the  English  goTemment  interfered^  and  by  the  strong^  Chap.  I. 
force  of  natural  tendency,  in  &vour  of  the  axistocratical  side.  Tl«  French  ^"^^TIJ^T*^ 
government,  with  equal  zeal,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  opposite  party ;  and  a  war 
was  threatened  bet  ween  England  and  France.  The  Directors  took  the  alarm ; 
petitioned  for  an  augmentation  of  military  force;  and  four  royal  regiments, 
destined  for  that  service,  were  immediately  raised.  Happily  the  peace  with 
Eranoe  was  not  interrupted.  The  Directors  were  of  (pinion  that,  now^  the  regi- 
ments were  not.  required.  The  Board  of  Control,  however,  adhered  to  its  original 
design.  The  expense  of  conveying  the  troops,  and  the  expense  of 'maintaining 
them  in  India,  would  be  very  great :  The  finances  of  the  Conq^mny  were  in  their 
usual  state  of  extreme  preasure^md  embarrassment :  This  addition  to  thdr  bur- 
dens the  Directors  regarded  as  altogether  gratuitous;  and  tending  to  nothing 
but  the  gradual  transfer  of  aU  military  authority  in  India  firom  the  Company  to 
the  minister :  Their  ground  appeared  to  be  strong :  By  an  act  which  passed  in 
17&1,  they  :W»e  eKonptedfirom  the  payment  of  any  troops  which  were  not  sent 
to:india  upon  their  requiution:  They  resolved  to  make  a  stand,  revising  to 
a^mrge  the  Company  withthe  ^ipense  of  the  ministerial  regiments.  The  Board 
of  Control  maintained  tiiat,  by  the  act  of  1784,  it  received  the  power,  upon  the 
refusal  of  {he  Company  to  concur  in  any  measure  whidi  it  deemed  expedient  ^for 
die  goventment  of  cindia,  to  order  the  expense  of  the  ^measure  tobe  defrayed 
out ctf the territorid revenues..  The  Directors,  lookii^  to4he moreobvious,  and» 
at^the  time  of  passing,  the  avowed  meaning  of  the  act,  which  professed  to  con* 
firm,  not  to  annihilate  the  ^'dbattered  rights  of  the'Cmnpany,"-  denied  the  con* 
sbruction  which  ^was  now  imposed  upon  the  words.  They  took  the  opinion  of 
several  eminent  lawyers,  who,  lodki]^  at  the  same-pointsiwith  themselves,  rather 
than  the  unlimited  extent  to^whicfa  the  terms  of  the  act  were  capable  of  stretch- 
ing, dedared  that 'the  pretensions  of  the  ministers  ware  not  authorised  by  law. 

The  question  of  the  fiiU,  or  limited,  transfer  of  the  government  of  India,  was  to 
be  4]et»mi&ed«  Theminkter^  therefore,  resolved  to  carry  it  before  a  tribunal 
on  whose  decision  he  could  depend.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1788,  he  moved 
the  House  of  Commons  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill.  When  the  meanmg  of  an  bsu  for  a  de- 
act  is  doubtful,  or  imperfect,  the  usual  remedy  is  a  bill  to  explain  and  amend*  ^  " 
Beside  the  confession  of  error  which  that  remedy  appears  to  imply,  a  confession 
not 'grateful  to -minieilerial  sensibility,  southing  is  understood  to  be  altered  by 
(hat  proceeding  in  the  matter  of  the  law.  Now,  the  extraordinary  powers,  to 
which  the  daim  was  at  this  time  advanced,  might,  it  was  probable,  be  more 
eariHf  dieted,  if  they  were  believed  to  be  old  powers,  already  granted,  than 
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Book  VL  new  powers,  on  which  deliberation,  for  the  first  time,  was  yet  to  be  made.  For 
Jj^~^  this,  or  for  some  other  reason,  the  ministers  did  not  bring  in  a  bill  to  explain. 
Import  of  the  and  amend  their  former  act,  but  a  bill  to  declare  its  meaning.  The  business  of 
^  *"^'  a  legislature  is  to  make  laws.  To  declare  the  meaning  of  the  laws,  is  the 
business  of  a  judicatory.  What,,  in  this  case,  the  ministers  therefore  called 
upon  the  paiiiament  to  perform,  was,  not  an  act  of  legislation,  but  an  act  of 
judicature.  They  called  upon  it,  successfully  of  course,  to  supersede  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  to  usurp  the  decision  of  a  question  of  law ;  to  confound,  in  shorty 
the  two  powers,  of  judicature,  and  legislation. 

In  the  speech,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  by  means 
of  which  this  act  of  judicature  was  to  be  performed,  it  was,  he  declared,  incom- 
prehensible to  him,  that  respectable  men  of  the  law  should  have  questioned  that 
interpretation  of  the  statute  of  1784  for  which  he  contended.  ^^  In  his  mind 
nothing  could  be  more  dear,  than  that  there  was  no  one  step  that  could  have 
*  been  taken  previous  to  passing  the  act  of  1784  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  touch- 
ing the  military  and  political  concerns  of  India»  and  also  the  collection,  manage* 
ment,  and  application  of  the  revenues  of  the  territorial  possessions,  that  the  Com* 
missioners  of  the  Board  of  Control  had  not  now  a  right  to  take  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  and  authority  vested  in  them  by  the  act  of  1784.'' 

If  every  power  which  had  elonged  to  the  Directors  might  be  exerted  by  :the 
Board  of  Control,  against  the  consent  of  the  Directors ;  but  the  Directors  could, 
not  exercise  the  smallest  political  power,  against  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Con* 
trol,  it  is  evident  that  all  political  power  was  taken  away  finom  the  Directors.  The 
present  declaration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  r^;ard  to  the  interpretation  of  his  act,  was, 
therefore,  directly  contradictory  to  his  declarations  in  1784,  when  he  professed 
to  leave  the  power  of  the  Directors  regulated^  rather  than  impaired. 

Mr.  Dundas,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  spoke  a  language  still 
more  precise.  ^^  It  was  the  meaning,  he  affirmed,  of  the  act  of  1784,  that  the 
Board  of  Control,  if  it  chose,  might  apply  the  whole  revenue  of  India  to  the 
purposes  of  its  defenccj^  without  leaving  to  the  Company  a  single  rupee." 
Merits  of  the  The  use  to  which  the  minister  was,  in  this  manner,  about  to  convert  the  parlia- 
biU  discussed.  ^^^^^^  ^^  opponents  of  the  bill  described  as  full  of  alarm.  To  convert  the  makers 
of  law  into.the  interpreters  of  law,  was,  itself,  a  circumstance  in  the  highest  degree 
suspicious;  involved  in  it  the  destruction  of  all  certainty  of  law,  and  by  necessary 
consequence  of  aU  legal  government.  To  convert  into  a  judicature  the  British 
parliament,  in  which  influence  made  the  will  of  the  minister  the  governing  spring, 
was  merely  to  erect  an  aU-powerful  tribunal,  by  which  eveiy  iniquitous  purpose 
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of  the  minister  might  receive  its  fulfilment.  The  serpentine  path,  which  the  Cbaf.  I. 
minister  had  thus  opened,  was  admirably  calculated  for  the  introduction  of  every  -  ji 
fraudulent  measure,  and  the  accomplishment. of  every  detestable  design.  He 
finds  anolgect  with  a  fair  complexion ;  lulls  suspicion  asleep  by  liberal  profes- 
sions ;  frames  a  law  in  terms  so  indefinite  as  to  be  capable  of  stretching  to  the 
point  in  view ;  watches  his  opportunity ;  and,  when  that  arrives,  calls  upon  an 
obedient  parliament,  to  give  his  interpretation  to  their  words.  By  this  manage- 
ment, may  be  gained,  with  littie  noise  or  observation,  such  acquisitions  of  power, 
as,  if  openly  and  directiy  pursued,  would  at  least  produce  a  clamour  and  alarm. 

When,  however,  the  opponents  of  the  bill  contended,  that  the  act  did  not 
warrant  the  interpretation  which  the  legislature  was  now  called  upon  to  affix ; 
they  assumed  a  weaker  ground.  They  showed,  indeed,  that  the  act  of  1784  was 
so  contrived  as  to  afford  strong  appearances  of  the  restricted  meaning  fix)m  which 
the  nunister  wished  to  be  relieved ;  such  appearances  as  produced  general  decep- 
tion at  the  time ;  *  but  it  was  impossible  to  show,  that  the  terms  of  the  act  were 
not  so  indefinite,  as  to  be  capable  of  an  interpretation  which  involved  every  power 
of  the  Indian  *  government. 

It  was  indeed  true,  that  when  a  law  admits  of  two  interpretations,  it  is  the 
maxim  of  Courts  of  Law,  to  adopt  that  interpretation  which  is  most  in  favour  of 
the  party  against  whom  the  law  is  supposed  to  operate.  In  parliament,  the 
certain  maxim  is,  to  adopt  that  inteipretation  which  is  most  favourable  to  the 
minister. 

The  memmy  of  the  mmister  was  weH  refreshed  with  descriptions  of  the 
dreadful  effects  which  h^  said  would  flow  fi^m  the  .powers  transferred  to  the 
minister  by  the  bill  <tf  Mr.  Fox.  As  the  same,  or  still  greater  powers  were 
transferred  to  the  minister  by  his  own,  so  they  were  held  in  a  way  more  alarm- 
ing and  dangerous.  Under  the  proposed  act  of  Mr.  Fox,  they  would  have  been 
avowedly  held.  Und^  the  act  of  Mr.  Pitt,  they  were  held  in  secret,  and  by 
fraud.  Beside  the  difibrence^  between  powers  exercised  avowedly,  and  powers 
exercised  under  a  cover,  and  by  fraud,  there  was  one  other  difference  between 
the  bill  of  Mr.  Fox  and  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  bill  of  Mr.  Fox  transferred  the 
power  of  the  Company  to  commissioners  appointed  by  parliament.     The  bill  of 

*  Mr.  Baring  said,  that  **  when  the  bill  of  1784  was  in  agitati(Ki,  it  had  not  been  intimated  to 
the  Directors,  that  the  bill  gave  any  such  power  to  the  Commissioners  of  Control,  as  was  now 
contended  for:  If  they  had  so  understood  it,  they  would  not  have  given  their  support  to  a  bill, 
diat  tended  to  annihilate  the  Company,  and  deprive  them  of  all  their  rights  and  powers."  Pari. 
Hist,  xxvii.  67. 
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Book  VI.  Mr.  Pitt  transferred  them  to  commissioners  appointed  by  the  King.  For  Mr. 
^"■"^^^^"^  Pitt  to  say  that  commissioners  chosen  by  the  parliament  were  not  better  than 
commissioners  chosen  by  the  King^  was  to  say  that  parliament  was  so  completely 
an  instrmnent  of  bad  government,  that  it  was  worse  calculated  to  produce  good 
results  than  the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  a  King.  AU  those  who  asserted  that  the 
bill  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  preferable  to  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  are  convicted  of  holding, 
however  they  may  disavow,  that  remarkable  opinion. 

The  declaratory  bill  itself  professed  to  leave  the  qpmmercial  powers  of  the 
Company  entire.  Here,  too,  profession  was  at  variance  with  fact.  The  commer- 
cial funds  of  the  Company  were  blended  with  the  political.  The  power  of  appro- 
priating the  one,  was  the  power  of  appropriating  the  whole.  The  military  and 
political  stores  were  purchased  in  England  with  the  produce  of  the  commercial 
sales.  The  Presidencies  abroad  had  the  power  of  drawing  upon  the  domestic 
treasury  to  a  vast  amount.  The  bill,  therefore,  went  to  the  confiscation  of  the 
whole  of  the  Company's  property.  It  was  a  bill  for  taking  the  trading  capital  of  a 
•Company  of  merchants,  and  placing  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown. 

Beside  these  objections  to  the  general  powers  assumed  by  the  bill,  the  particu- 
lar measure  in  contemplation  was  severely  arraigned.  To  send  out  to  India 
troops,  called  the  King's,  when  troops  raised  by  the  Company  in  India  could  be 
so  much  more  cheaply  maintained,  was  an  act  on  which  the  mischievousness  of 
all  unnecessary  expense  stamped  the  marks  of  the  greatest  criminality.  That 
criminality  obtained  a  character  of  still  deeper  atrocity,  .when  the  end  was  consi- 
dered, for  which  it  was  incurred.  It  was  the  increase  of  crown  patronage,  by  the 
increase  of  that  army  which  belonged  to  the  crown.  And  what  was  the  use  of 
that  patronage  ?  To  increase  that  dependance  upon  the  crown  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  unites  them,  for  their  own  benefit,  in  a  tacit 
confederacy  against  aU  political  improvement. 

Another  objection  to  the  troops  was  drawn  firom  what  was  called  the  doctrine 
of  the  constitution :  that  no  troops  should  belong  to  the  King,  for  which  parlia* 
ment  did  not  annually  vote  the  money. 

Some  of  the  Directors  professed,  that  though  the  powers  darkly  conveyed  by  the 
act  of  1784  were  not  altogether  concealed  firom  them  at  the  time;  they  had 
given  their  consent  to  the  bill  firom  the  confidence  they  had  in  the  good  intentions 
of  the  ministry ;  whom  they  never  believed  to  be  capable  of  aiming  at  such  ex- 
travagant powers  as  those  which  they  now  assumed. 

This  body  of  arguments  was  encountered  by  the  minister,  first,  with  the 
j)osition  that  no  interpretation  of  a  law  was  to  be  admitted,  which  defeated  its 
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end.     But  what  was  the  end  of  this  law  of  his,  was  a  question,  from  the  solution    Chap.  I. 
of  which  he  pretty  completely  abstained.   If  it  was  the  good  government  of  India;  ^■^^^^'-^-^ 
he  did  not  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  proving  that  to  this  end  the  powers  for 
which  he  contended  were  in  any  degree  conducive.     If  it  was  the  increase  of 
ministerial  influence;-  of  their  condudveness  to  this  end,  no  proof  was  required. 

To  the  charge  that  he  had  introduced  his  act,  under  professions  of  not  adding 
to  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  nor  materially  diminishing  the  powers  of  the^  Com- 
pany; professions  which  his  present  proceedings  completely  belied;  he  made 
answer  by  asserting  broadly,  and  confidently,  that  it  was  the  grand  intention  of 
the  act  of  1784  to  transfer  the  government  of  India  from  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  that  he  had  never  held  a  language  which  admit- 
ted a  different  construction. 

.  Mr.  Dundas  denied  what  was  asserted  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  that  for 
some  time  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  the  Board  of  Control  had  admitted  its 
want  of  title  to  the  powers  which  now  it  assumed.  The  Company  offered  to 
produce  proof  of  their  assertion  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  The  ministers  intro- 
duced a  motion,  and  obtained  a  vote,  that  they  should  not  be  allowed.  No 
further  proof  of  the  Company's  assertion,  according  to  the  rules  of  practical  logic,, 
could  be  rationally  required. 

To  show  that  the  Board  of  Control  had  exercised  the  powers  which  it  was 
thus  proved  that  they  had  disclaimed,  Mr.  Dundas  was  precipitated  into  the 
production  of  facts,  which  were  better  evidence  of  other  points  than  that  to  which 
he  applied  them.  He  made  the  following  statement :  That,  in  1785,  the  resources 
of  the  Company  were  so  completely  exhausted,  as  to  be  hardly  equal  to  payment 
of  the  arrears  whidi  were  due  to  the  army :  That  the  troops  were  so  exasperated 
by  the  length  of  those  arrears,  as  to  be  ripe  for  mutiny :  And  that  the  Board  of 
Control  sent  orders  to  apply  the  Company's  money  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
troops,  postponing  payments  of  every  other  description.  In  this  appropriation, 
however,  was  it  not  true,  that  the  Directors,'  though  reluctantly,  did  at  last 
acquiesce? 

Mr.  Dundas  further  contended,  that  without  the  powers  in  question,  namely 
the  whole  powers  of  government,  the  Board  of  Control  would  be  a  nugatory 
institution. 

If  the  whole  powers  of  government,  however,  were  necessary  for  the  Board 
of  Controul,  what  use  was  there  for  another  governing  body  without  power  ? 
This  was  to  have  two  governing  bodies;  the  one  real,  the  other  only  in  show. 
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Book  VL   Of  this  spedes  of  duplication  the  effect  is,  to  lessen  the  chances  for  good  goverti^ 

^■**"^^'**^  menty  increase  the  chances  for  bad ;  to  weaken  all  the  motives  for  application^ 

honesty,  and  zeal  in  the  body  vested  with  power;  and  to  furnish  it  with  an 

ample  screen,  behind  which  its  love  of  ease,  power>  lucre,  vengeance,  may  be 

gratified  more  safely  at  the  expense  of  its  trust. 

To  crown  the  ministerial  argument,  Mr.  Dundas  advanced,  that  the  powers 
which  were  lodged  with  the  Board  of  Control,  how  great  soever  they  might  be, 
were  lodged  without  danger,  because  the  Board  was  responsible  to  partiament. 
To  all  those  who  regard  the  parliament  as  substantially  governed  by  ministerial 
influence,  rsspDnsibility  to  parliament  means  responsibility  to  the  minister.  The 
responsibility  of  the  Bofird  of  Control  to  parliament,  meant,  according  to  this 
view  of  the  matter,  the  responsibility  of  the  ministry  to  itself.  And  all  t&ose, 
among  whom  the  authors  of  the  present  bill  and  their  followers  were  to  be 
ranked  as  the  mbst  forward  and  loud,  who  denounced  parliament  as  so  corrupt, 
that  it  would  have  been  sure  to  employ,  according  to  the  most  wicked  purposes 
of  the  minister,  the  powers  transferred  to  it  by  the  bill  of  Mr.  Fox,  must  have 
regarded  as  solemn  mockery,  the  talk,  whether  from  their  own  lips,  or  those  <tf 
other  people,  about  the  responsibility  of  ministers  to  parliament. 

Meeting  the  objections  io  the  sending  of  Kings'  troops,  Mr.  Pitt  confessed 'his 
opiidon,  that  the  army  in  India  ought  all  to  be  on  one  establishment ;  and  should 
all  bdong  to  the  King;  nor  did  he  scruple  to  declare,  that  it  was  in  preparatidn 
for  this  reform  that  the  troops  were  now  about  to  be  Conveyed. 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine,  called  constitutional^  about  the  necessity  of  an 
annual  vote  of  parliament  for  the  maintenance  of  all  troops  kept  on  foot  by  the 
King,  he  remarked,  that  the  bill  of  rights,  and  the  mutiny  act,  the  only  positive 
kws  upon  tile  subject,  were  so  vague  and  indefinite  (which  is  very  true)  as  to 
be  almost  nugatory ;  that  one  of  the  advantages  attending  the  introduction  of 
the  present  question  would  be,  to  excite  attention  and  apply  reform  to  that  im- 
portant but  defective  part  of  the  constitutional  law;  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
receive  from  any  quarter  the  suggestion  of  checks  upon  any  abuse  to  which  the 
army,  or  die  patronage  of  India,  might  appear  to  be  exposed. 

If  any  persons  imagined,  that  this  language,  about  the  reform  of  the  constitu- 
tional law,  would  lead  to  any  measures  for  that  desirable  end ;  they  were  egre- 
giously  deceived.  Besides;  was  it  any  reason,  because  the  law  which  pretended 
to  guard  the  people  from  the  abuse  of  a  military  power  was  inadequate  to  its  ends* 
that  therefore  a  military  force  should  now  be  created,  more  independent  of  par- 
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fiament  tiiffn^aoy  which,  underthat  Jaw,  had  as  yet  been  allowed  to  exist  ?    Hiai    Chap,  h 
way^  dmkger,  however,  peculiarto  itself,  arose  from  this  army,  it  was,  unless  for  ^"^TiJC*^ 
tiie  purpose  of  the  moment,  weak  to  pretend. 

Notwithstanduig  the  immense  influence  of  the  ^minister,  so  nnich  suspicion 
was  exdlied  hy  the  cotitrast  between  his  former  professions,  and  the  unlimited 
power  at  which  he  now  appeared  to  be  grasping,  that  the  bill  was  carried 
through  the^'first  stages  of  its  progress,  by  very  small  majorities.  With  a  view 
to  mit^te  tliis  alarm,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  ^that  certain  dauses  should  be  added  ; 
the^fint,  to  lioMt  the  dumber  of  troops,  beyond  which  ihe  orders  of  the  Board 
c^  GoiitroL  should  not  be  oldigatory  on  the  East  India  Company;  the  H^ecoiid, 
to  prevent  the  Board  from  increasing  the  salary  attached  to  any  office  under  the 
Company,  except  with  the  concurrence  of  Directors  and  Parliament ;  the  third, 
to  prevent  it,  except  with  the  same  concurrence,  from  ordering  any  gratuity  for 
services  performed ;  the  fourth,  to  oblige  the  Directors  annually  to  lay  before 
parliament  the  account  of  the  Company's  receipts  and  disbursements. 

The  annexation  of  these  clauses  opened  a  new  source'  of  argument  against 
the  lull.  A  declaratory  bill,  with  enacting  clauses,  involved,  it  was  said,  an 
absurdity  which  resembled  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  declared  that  an  act  had 
a  certain  meaning ;  but  a  meaning  limited  by  enactments  yet  remaining  to  be 
made.  It  declared  that  a  law  without  limiting  clauses,  and  a  law  with  them, 
was  one  and  the  same  thing.  By  the  bill  before  them,  if  passed,  the  house 
would  declare  that  certain  powers  had  been  vested  in  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  yet  not  vested,  without  certain  conditions,  which  had  not  had  existence. 
Besides,  if  such  conditions  were  now  seen  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  powers 
claimed  under  the  act  fix)m  producing  the  worst  of  consequences,  what  was  to 
be  thought  of  the  legislature  for  granting  such  dangerous  powers  ?  It  was  asked, 
if  this  was  not  so  disgraceful  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  if  it  saw  not  the 
danger,  or  to  its  virtue,  if  it  saw  it  without  providing  the  remedy,  as  to  afford  a  . 
proof,  that  in  1784  no  such  powers  were  meant  by  the  legislature  to  be  con- 
veyed ? 

A  protest  in  the  upper  house,  signed  Portland,  Carlisle,  Devonshire,  Port- 
chester,  Derby,  Sandwich,  Cholmondely,  Powis,  Cardiff,  Craven,  Bedford, 
Loughborough,  Fitzwilliam,  Scarborough,  Buckinghamshire, — ^fifteen  lords- 
exhibits,  on  the  subject  of  the  patronage,  the  following  words :  "  The  patronage 
of  the  Company — ^and  this  seems  to  be  the  most  serious  terror  to  the  people  of 
England — ^the  Commissioners  of  Control  enjoy  in  the  worst  mode,  without  that 
responsibility  which  is  the  natural  security  against  malversation  and  abuse. 
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Book  VI.  They  cannot  immediately  appoint ;  but  they  have  that  weight  of  recommendatioQ 
^'^C"'^  and  influence,  which  must  ever  inseparably  attend  on  substantial  power,  and 
which,  in  the  present  case,  has  not  any  where  been  attempted  to  be  denied. — 
Nor  is  this  disposal  of  patronage  without  responsibility  the  only  evil  that  charac- 
terizes the  system.  AH  the  high  powers  and  prerogatives  with  which  the  com- 
missioners are  vested,  they  may  exercise  invisibly-— and  thus,  for  a  period  at 
least,  invade,  perhaps,  in  a  great  measure  finally  bafl9e,  all  political  responsi- 
bility ;  for  they  have  a  power  of  administering  to  their  clerks  and  other  oflScers 
an  oath  of  secrecy  firamed  for  the  occasion  by  themselves ;  and  they  possess  in 
the  India  House  the  suspicious  instrument  of  a  Secret  Committee,  bound  to 
them  by  an  oath."* 
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CHAP.  II. 

The  Trial  of  Mr.  Hoifings. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  commenced  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  13th  day  Chap.  n. 
oi  February,  1788.     So  great  was  the  interest  which  this  extraordinary  event  ^~T^JC~^ 
had  excited,  that  persons  of  the  highest  eleyation  crowded  to  the  scene.*    After  Opening 

fsnP'fiCn  Oi    IVif- 

two  days  were  spent  in  the  preliminary  and  accustomed  ceremonies,  on  the  15th  Burke. 
Mr.  Burke  began.  His  oration  was  continued  on  the  I6th,  18th,  and  19th, 
and  lasted  four  days.  It  was  the  object  of  this  address  to  convey  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  a  general  idea  of  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  people 
of  Hindustan ;  of  their  situation  und^r  the  government  of  Englishmen ;  of  the 
miseries  which  he  represented  them  as  enduring  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Hastings;  and  of  the  motives,  namely,  pecuniary  corruption,  to  which  he 
ascribed  the  offences  with  which  that  Governor  was  charged.    The  most  remark- 

*  Take  the  following  account,  from  tlie  publication  entitled,  Trial  of  W.  Hastings,  Esq.  &c  p.  1  • 
— *'<  Previous  to  their  Lordships  approach  to  the  Hall,  about  eleven  o'clock,  her  Majesty,  with 
the  Princesses  Elizabeth,  Augusta,  and  Mary,  made  their  appearance  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
^dlery.  Her  Majesty  was  dressed  in  a  fawn-coloured  satin,  her  head-dress  plain,  with  a  very 
slender  sprinkling  of  diamonds.  The  royal  box  was  graced  with  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and 
the  young  Prince.  The  ladies  were  all  in  morning  dresses ;  a  few  with  feathers  and  variegated 
flowers  in  their  head-dress,  but  nothing  so  remarkable  as  to  attract  public  attention. 

^*  Mrs.  Fitsherbert  was  in  the  royal  box. 

''The  Dukes  of  Cumberland,  Gloucester,  and  York,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  their  trains, 
followed  the  Chancellor,  and  closed  the  procession. 

''  Upwards  of  200  of  the  Commons,  with  the  Speaker,  were  in  the  gallery. 

<<  The  Managers,  Charles  Fox  and  all,  were  in  full  dress. 

"  But  a  very  few  of  the  Commons  were  full  dressed — ^some  of  them  were  in  boots.  Their  seats 
were  covered  with  green  doth — ^the  rest  of  the  building  was  ''  one  red." 

*<  Mr.  Hastings  stood  for  some  time — On  a  motion  from  a  Peer,  the  Chancellor  allowed,  as  a 
favour,  that  the  prisoner  should  have  a  chair — And  he  sat-  the  whole  time — ^but  occasionally, 
when  he  spoke  to  his  Counsel. 

"His  Counsel  were  Mr.  Law, "Mr.  Plomer,  Mr.  Dallns.— For  the  Commons— Dr.  Scott  and 
Dr.  Lawrence ;  Messrs.  Mansfield,  Piggot,  Burke,  and  Douglas. 

"  A  party  of  horse-guards,  under  the  command  of  a  Field  Officer,  with  a  Captain's  party  from 
the  horse-grenadiers,  attended  daily  durmg  the  trial. 

"  A  body  of  300  foot-guards  also  kept  the  avenues  clear,  and  a  considerable  number  of  con- 
stables  attended  for  the  purpose  of  taking  offenders  into  custody." 
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Book  VI.  able  passage  in  the  speech  was  that  which  related  to  the  enormities  imputed  to 
i^'^'*^  Devi,  or  Deby  Sing ;  a  native  placed  by  Mr.  Hastings,  in  a  situation  of  confi- 
dence and  power.  It  cannot  be  omitted ;  both  because  the  delivery  of  it  is 
matter  of  history,  whatever  may  be  the  proper  judgment  with  respect  to  the 
accusations  which  it  brought;  and  also,  because  it  gave  birth  to  several  subse- 
quent proceedings  on  the  triaL  This  man  was  admitted;  according  to  the 
accuser,  improperly,  and  for  corrupt  ends ;  to  farm  the  revenues  of  a  large 
district  of  country.  After  a  time,  complaints  arrived  at  Calcutta,  of  cruelties 
which  he  practised,  in  extorting  money  from  the  people ;  upon  wliom,  con- 
trary to  his  instructions,  he  had  raised  the  rents.  Mr.  Patterson,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Company,  was  deputed,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  Commissioner,  to  inquire  into  the  foundation  of  the  complaints.  It  was  fr<Mn 
his  report,  that  the  statements  of  Mr.  Burke,  reported  in  the  £3llowing  words» 
were  derived. 

'^  The  poor  Ryots,  or  husbandmen,  were  treated  in  a  manner  that  would  nevtc 
gain  belief,  if  it  was  not  attested  by  the  records  of  the  Company ;  and  Mr.  Bm^ 
thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  to. their  Lordships  for  the  horrid  relatioQ,.  with 
which  he  would  be  obliged  to  harrow  up  their  feelings :  the  worthy  Commissioner 
Patterson,  who  had  authenticated  the  particulars  of  this  relation,  had  wished 
that,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  he  might  have  drawn  a  veil  over  them ; 
but  as  he  had  been  sent  to  inquire  into  them,  he  must,  in  dischaxge  of  hi»duty,  state 
those  particulars,  however  shocking  they  were  to  his  feelings.  The  cattle  and 
com  of  the  husbandmen  were  sold  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  their  value,  and 
their  huts  reduced  to  ashes !  the  unfortunate  owners  were  obliged  to  borrow 
from  usurers,  that  they  might  discharge  their  bondS)  which  had  uiymstly  and 
illegally  been  extorted  from  them  while  they  were  in  confinement ;  and  such 
was  the  determination  of  the  infernal  fiend,  Devi  Sing,  to  have  these  bonds 
discharged,  that  the  wretched  husbandmen  were  obliged  to  borrow  money,,  not 
at  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty,  but  at  SIX  HUNDEED  per  cent,  to  satisfy 
him !  Those  who  could  not  raise  the  money,  were  most  cruelly  tortured :  cords 
were  drawn  tight  round  their  fingers^  till  the  flesh  of  the  fi>ur  on  each  hand 
was  actually  incorporated,  and  became  one  solid  mass :  the  fingers  were  then 
separated  again  by  wedges  of  iron  and  wood  driven  in  between  them.— 
Others  were  tied  two  and  two  by  the  feet,  and  thrown  across  a  wooden  bar, 
upon  which  they  hung,  with  their  feet  uppermost ;  they  were  then  beat  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  till  their  toe-nails  dropped  off. 

"  They  were  afterwards  beat  about  the  head  till  the  blood  gushed  out  at  the 
mouth,  nose,  and  ears ;  they  were  also  flogged  upon  the  naked  body  with  bamboo 
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canes,  and  prickly  bushes,  and,  above  all,  with  some  poisonous  weeds,  which  Chap.  IL 
were  of  a  most  caustic  nature,  and  burnt  at  every  touch. — The  cruelty  of.  the  ^~v— ' 
monster  who  had  ordered  all  this,  had  contrived  how  to  tear  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  body ;  he  frequently  had  a  father  and  son  tied  naked  to  one  another  by 
the  feet  and  arms,  and  then  flogged  till  the  skin  was  torn  from  the  flesh ;  and 
he  had  the  devilish  satis&ction  to  know  that  every  blow  must  hurt ;  for  if  one 
escaped  the  son,  his  sensibility  was  wounded  by  the  knowledge  he  had  that  the 
Uow  had  fidlen  upon  his  father :  the  same  torture  was  felt  by  the  father,  when 
he  knew  that  every  blow  that  missed  him  had  fallen  upon  his  son* 

"  The  treatment  of  the  females  could  not  be  described :-— dragged  forth  from 
the  inmost  recesses  of  their  houses,  which  the  religion  of  the  country  had  made 
80  many  sanctuaries,  they  were  exposed  naked  to  pubUc  view ;  the  virgins  were 
carried  to  tibie  Court  of  Justice,  where  they  nought  naturally  have  looked  for 
protection ;  but  now  they  looked  for  it  in  vain ;  for  in  the  face  of  the  Ministers 
of  Justice  in  the  face  of  the  spectators,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  those  tender 
and  modest  virgins  were  brutally  violated.  The  only  difference  between  their 
treatment  and  that  of  their  mothers  was,  that  the  fprmar  were  dishonoured  in 
the  face  of  day,  the  latter  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  their  dungeon.  Other 
females  had  the  nipples  of  their  breasts  put  in  a  deft  bamboo,  and  torn  off. 
What  modesty  in  all  nations  most  carefully  conceals,  this  monster  revealed  to 
view,  and  consumed  by  slow  fires ;  nay,  some  of  the  tools  of  this  monster  Devi 
Sing  had,  horrid  to  tell !  carried  their  unnatural  brutality  so  £^  as  to  drink  in 
the  source  of  generation  and  life. 

^*  Here  IMfr.  Burke  dropped  his  head  upon  his  hands  a  few  minutes;  but  having 
recovered  himself,  said,  that  the  fathers  and  husbands  of  the  hapless  females 
were  the  most  harmless  and  industrious  set  of  men.  Content  with  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  nature,  they  gave  almost  the  whole  produce  of  their 
labour  to  the  East  India  Company :  those  hands  which  had  been  broken  by  per* 
sons  under  the  Company's  authority,  produced  to  all  England  the  comforts  of 
thehr  morning  and  evening  tea ;  for  it  was  with  the  rent  produced  by  their  in- 
dustry, that  the  investments  were  made  for  the  trade  to  China,  where  the  tea 
which  we  use  was  bought"  * 

*  Hie  words  of  the  quotation  aretaken  from  the  short  account  of  the  speech  which  is  given  in 
the  History  of  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hasdngs,  Esq.,  published  by  Debrett.  The  account,  though 
short,  is  the  best  which  I  have  been  able  to  procure.  The  report  to  which  J  have  had  access,  in 
the  MS.  of  the  short-hand  writer,,  is  exceedingly  confused,  and  indistinct  Upon  this  passage^ 
the  compQer  of  the  History  of  the  Trial  adds,  m  a  note^  «  In  this  part  of  his  speech  Mr.  BuEke'# 
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Book  VI.       The  next  proceeding  in  the  course  of  the  trial  was  a  matter  of  great  import*' 
^"""^^"""^  ance.     As  soon  as^Mr.  Burke  had  fimriied  his  opening  speech,  Mr.  Fox  stood  up. 
The  managers  and  explained  to  the  Court  the  order  of  proceeding  which  it  was  the  intention  of 
Sn^ishTbeevi-  the  managers  for  the  prosecuticm  to  adopt. 

sfdes^  and^  o^  They  proposcd  that  one  of  the  iarticles  of  impeachment  only  should  be  taken 
oiitojudg.      under  consideration  at  one  time;  tiiat  the  speakers  and  the  evidence,  both  for 

ment  upon  • 

each  of  the  the  prosccution,  and  for  the  defence,  should,  in  the  usual  manner,  be  heard  on 
orde^Ufore  that  individual  article ;  that  the  sentence  of  the  court  should  then  be  pro« 
another!"^  ^  nounced ;  and  that  the  several  charges  should  thus  be  treated,  and  thus  disposed 

<if,  one  after  another,  to  the  end. 
The  lawyers        The  couuscl  for  Mr.  Hastings,  three  barristers,  Mr.  Law,  Mr.  Plomer,  and 
matter  for  the  Mr.  Dallas,  Were  asked  by  the  Ijords,  if  they  agreed  to  the  proposed  course  of 
S°S»"i^cie8  procedure.    Upon  then-  declaration,  that  they  desired  the  matter  of  accusation 
should  be  de-  upon  qU  the  articles  to  be  exhibited  first,  after  which  they  would  deliver  all  the 

livered  first,        *^  "^ 

and  that  for     matter  of  defence  upon  -them  all»  When,  lastly,  the  Court  might  decide  upon 
aU^the  uticiM  them  all,  tiie  piu^ies  were  ordered  to  produce  what  they  could  uiige  in  support 
Sm^?  ^^  ^  their  respective  demands. 
should  then         jfy^  Fox  maintained,  that  the  weight  of  evidence  wa»  best  wpreciated  when 

be  passed  on  ^^  *^'^ 

the  whole,      fresh  in  the  memory ;  that  distinctness  and  deamess,  notwithstanding  the  com^ 

descriptions  were  more  vivid— more  harrowing— and  more  Jiorrific-*than  human  utterance  on 
either  fact  or  fancy,  perhaps,  ever  formed  before.  The  agitation  of  most  people  was  very  appa- 
rent—and  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  so  overpowered  that  she  filiated. 

**  On  the  subject  of  the  Miniatexs  of  these  infenud  enormities,  he  bfoke  out  witb  the  fiaesl 
animation! 

**  *  My  Lords/  exclaimed  Mr.  Burke,  '  let  me  for  a  moment  quit  my  delegated  character,  and 
speak  entirely  from  my  personal  feelings  and  conviction.  I  am  known  to  have  had  much  expe* 
rience  of  men  and  manners — in  active  life,  and  amidst  occupations  the  most  various !  From  that 
experience,  I  now  protest— I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  bad^  fit  for  service  that  was  gO0dS 
There  is  always  some  disqualifying  ingredient  mixing  and  spoiling  the  compoundl  Tbe.mao 
seems  par^dyHc  on  that  side  1  His  muscles  there  have  lost  their  very  tone  and  character  I— They 
cannot  move !  In  short,  the  accomplishment  of  any  thing  good,  is  a  physical  impossibility  for 
such  a  man.  There  is  decrepitude  as  well  as  distortion — he  could  not  if  he  would,  is  not  more 
certain,  than  he  would  not,  if  he  could ! ' 

"  Shocking  as  are  the  facts  which  Mr.  Burke  related,  and  which  he  says  he  finds  recorded  in 
the  account,  taken  by  Mr.  Patterson,  who  was  appointed  Convdssiopor.  to  inqiiixe.  into  the  cir- 
cumstaoces  of  this  dreadful  business, .and.of  a  rebeUim  whtch.took.  place  in  oonseqiwnGc^  Mt^ 
Burke  says,  of  the  above-mentioned  cruelties;  our.readeia jmist  jea  that  Mn  Hastings  cannnftihe 
responsible  fior  them,  unless  it  shall,  ha.  psored  thai  .ha  .was,  privy  io^  and.  oouatenanoecl  ibe 
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plesdly  of  the  nlgect^  and  facility  of  concqytion,  notwiliistandiiig  its  vastness,  Chap.  IL 
might,  according  to  the  method  recommended  by  the  managers,  be  to  a  consi-  ^^""""v^"*^ 
deraMe  d^ree  aitained ;  whereas,  aeoording  to  the  mode  of  procedure  for  which 
the  lawyers  contend^  evidence  would  be  decided  on  after  it  was  forgotten,  and 
such  an  accumulation  of  matter  would  be  offered  all  at  once  to  the  mind,  as  no 
nmid,  without  taking  it  piecemeal,  was  competent  to  manage. 

The  three  learned  gentlemen,  as  the  lawyers  are  called,  spoke,  one  after 
aaother,  yery  earnestly,  and  at  consideraUe  length.  Mr.  Law  was  first,  and 
most  v^diement.  He  proceeded  to  animadvert  upon  die  strong  language  of  con- 
demnation  which  had  been  employed  by  Mr.  Burke ;  and  was  reproached  for  th^ 
very  o£fence  of  which  he  complained.  He  alluded  to  the  oj^robrious  language 
with  which  a  great  state  prisoner  had  been  treated  by  a  hotlieaded  lawyer  of 
former  times,  and  said,  '*  this  defendant  has  been  loaded  with  terms  of  such 
cafaimny  and  rqiroach,  which  since  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Raldigh  were  never 
naed  at  tibe  bar  of  this  House."  *  Mr*  Fox  interrupted  him,  and  said,  that, 
vested  with  a  great  trust  by  the  House  of  Commons,  he  could  not  sit  and  hear 
such  hmguage  applied  toan  accusation  which  that  House,  in  the  proaecutioa  of 
high  crimes,  had  carried  to  the  bar  of  the  coBoqpetent  court. 

in  oppositi<m  to  the  order  of  proceeding,  recommended  by  the  managers,  the 
aU^ations  used  by  the  lawyers  were ;  that  such  an  order  was  contrary  to  ancient 
ttsi^ ;  that  the  cases  urged  by  the  managers  as  precedents  did  not  apply,  and 
in  dand  there  was  no  precedent;  that  the  mode  proposed  was  contrary  to 
the  modes  of  procedure  at  common  law ;  and  that  it  was  disadvantageous  to  the 
defendant  Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  Dallas  specified  one  disadvantage,  That  in  giving 
their  answer  upon  one  chai^,  they  might  be  compdled  to  disclose  to  their  ad- 
versary the  defence  which  they  meant  to  emfdoy  upon  others.  '*  My  Lords,** 
said  Mr.  Law,  '<  we  are  to  come  forward,  on  the  first  artide,  to  state  our  case, 
and  to  produce  all  the  evidence,  and  all  the  defence,  we  are  to  make  on  nineteen 
olliers.  Is  it  just?  Is  it  reasonable  ?  Is  it  what  would  be  admitted  in  any  other 
court  of  justice  ?  On  the  first  article  we  are  immediately  put  under  the  necessity 
to  sustain  our  defence ;  the  cross  examination  of  the  prosecutor  inunecUately  at- 
taches on  those  witnesses ;  they  extract  from  them  perhaps  some  evidence  which 
may  make  it  less  necessary  to  call  on  their  part  such  evidence  as  they  want.  Is 
that  right?  '^ f  It  was  further  urged  by  Mr.  Dallas,  That  as  the  charges  had  a 

*  Short-faand  writer's  report,  MS.  in  the  writer's  hands, 
t  MS.  ut  supra. 
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Book  VI.  close  connexion,  the  evidence  which  applied  to  one,  would  sometimes  be  neces-^ 

^"J*^*""^  sary  far  another,  whence  repfetition  and  delay. 

The  court  de-      The  Loids  withdrew  to  their  own  chamber  to  deliberate,  and  adjourned  the 

fte'S^yS  Court  to  the  22d.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  opened  the  question,  in  the 
chamber  of  the  Lords,  by  strongly  recommending,  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length,  the  order  of  proceeding  contended  for  by  the  lawyers ;  and  his  proposi- 
tion was  adopted  without  a  divi^on.  The  business  of  the  Court  on  the  2Skl  was 
opened  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  proclaiming,  ''  Gentlemen,  I  have  in  charge  to 
inform  you,  that  you  are  to  produce  all  your  evidence,  in  support  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, before  Mr.  Hastings  is  called  upon  for  his  defence." 

Qualities  of        The  historian,  who  is  not  bound  by  the  opinion  either  of  the  Judges,  or  the 
*^"*    ■  prosecutors,  is  called  upon  to  try  if  he  ciah  discover  the  decision  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  reason  upon  the  facts  of  the  case. 

It  will  not,  surely,  admit  of  dispute,  that  a  question  will  be  decided  most 
correctly,  when  all  the  evidence  which  bears  upon  it  is  most  fidly  present  to  the 
memory,  and  every  part  of  it  receives  its  due  portion  of  regard.  As  little  will 
it  admit  of  dispute,  that  two  things  contribute  to  that  just  appreciation  of  evi- 
dence, namely,  recent  delivery,  and  freedom  from  the  mixture  both  of  other 
evidence  not  bearing  upon  the  point,  and  of  other  questions  distracting  the  at- 
tention. The  truth  of  every  afiSrmation  is  best 'seen,  when  the  mind,  as  exempt 
as  possible  from  every  other  thought,  applies  the  proof  immediately  to  the  poiot 
which  is  in  dispute ;  confronts  the  affirmative  with  the  negative  evidence ;  ad- 
justs the  balance^  and  decides.  There  cannot  be  a  question,  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  truth,  of  estimating  the  evidence  correctly,  and  arriving 
at  a  decision  conformable  to  the  facts  as  they  took  place,  the  course  recommended 
by  the  managers  was  the  proper  course.  As  little  can  it  be  doubted,  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  lawyer-craft,  for  all  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  evidence,  by  the  loss  of  it  from  the  memory ;  by  throwing  the  Judges 
into  a  state  of  cbnfiision  and  perplexity,  when  the  mind  becomes  passive^  and 
allows  itself  to  be  led  by  the  adviser  who  seems  most  confident  in  his  own  opi- 
nion ;  the  course,  siiccessfully  contended  for  by  the  lawyers,  was  infinitely  the  best. 
The  course,  recommended  by  the  managers,  was  most  iSEtvourable  to  an  innocent 
defendant,  to  the  man  for  whose  advantage  it  is  that  the  truth  should  be  cor- 
rectly ascertained.  The  course  successfully  contended  for  by  the  lawyers  was 
most  favourable  to  a  guilty  defendant,  to  the  man  for  whose  advantage  it  is  that 
the  truth  should  not  be  correctly  ascertained. 
If  truth  is  the  end,  we  have^  then,  arrived  at  a  decision.    To  this  reasoning 
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and  its  conckisioD,  there  is  hot,  in  the  harangues  of  the  lawyers,  a  tittle  opposed.  Chap.  XL 
On  this,  the  only  question  at  issue,  they  were  silent ;  and  diverted  the  attention  ^^-i-v-^^ 
to  other  objects.  They  did  not  inquire,  whether  the  path  pointed  out  was.  that 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  truth ;  but  whether  the  Lords,  or  the  lawyers,  had 
been  accustomed  to  tread  in  that  path  before.  We  shall  now,  however,  decide, 
that  whenever  the  path  which  leads  to  truth  is  discovered,  it  is  no  longer  the 
question  who  has  not  walked  in  it  before,  but  who  shall  best  walk  in  it  for  the 
juture.  When  the  path  which  leads  to  truth  is  discovered,  it  is  a  wretched  soli- 
dtude,  which  endeavours  to  find  out  that  our  predecessors  have  not  walked  in  it, 
in  order  that  we  may  follow  their  unhappy  example,  instead  of  proceeding  in 
the  direction  which  reason  points  out  as  the  only  one  that  is  good.  As  for  the 
practice  of  the  lawyers'  courts,  if  that  was  ascertained  to  lead  in  a  direction 
not  the  most  fitvouraUe  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  there  was  no  obligation,  surely, 
on  the  Loids,  to  follow  it. 

After  this,  the  lawyers  had  two  all^ations,  and  no  more.  There  was  Mr. 
Law's  complaint,  that  they  would  be  obliged,  on  one  charge,  to  disclose  the 
grounds  of  their  defence  on  all.  This  is  a  complaint,  at  being  obliged  to  contri- 
bute to  the  discovery  of  truth.  It  is  ^  demand  that  a  door  should  be  left  open 
to  lawyer-craft,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  discovery  of  truth.  No  disad- 
vantage, but  that  which  the  disclosure  of  truth  inferred,  could  thus  arise  to  the 
defendant.  The  necessity  of  producing  evidence  would  be  equal  to  both  parties. 
If  the  defendant  were  obliged,  in  answering  one  chaige,  to  disclose  the  grounds 
of  his  defence  on  others,  the  accusers  would  be  equally  obliged  to  disclose  the 
grounds  of  their  accusation.  The  party  who  by  this  course  would  gain,  is  the 
party  to  whom  the  truth  would  be  fevourable;  the  party  who  would  lose^  the 
party  to  whom  the  truth  would  be  noxious.  According  to  the  course  of  the 
lawyers,  the  advantage  and  disadvantage  change  their  sides. 

Last  of  all  we  notice  the  allegation  of  Mr.  Dallas,  that  as  several  of  the  arti- 
cles of  charge  were  closely  connected,  it  would  be  necessary  to  repeat  a  part  of 
the  evidence.  This  is  true ;  and  so  far  as  it  goes  a  valid  objection.  But  surely 
the  small  portion  of  additional  labour,  and  the  small  portion  of  additional  time, 
requisite  for  hearing  more  than  once  the  same  article  of  evidence,  may  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  a  small  advantage  afforded  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  Besides, 
when  the  Judges,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  came  to  pronounce  a  separate  judg- 
ment upon  each  of  the  charges,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  them,  either  to  • 
repeat  to  themselves  the  evidence  as  often  as  repetition  was  necessary,  or  so  far 
to  decide  without  evidence. 
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Book  VL  A  protest,  on  &e  sul^ect,  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  history  of  this  tnalt 
was  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  Lords : 

'^  Dissentient.  Ist  Because  we  hold  it  to  be  primarily  essential  to  ihb  due 
administration  of  justice,  that  they  who  are  to  judge  have  a  full,  ckar,  and 
(Ustinct  knowledge  of  every  part  of  the  question  on  whidi  they  are  ultimatdy 
to  decide :  and  in  a  cause  of  such  magnitude,  extent,  and  variety,  as  the  pre- 
sent, where  issue  is  joined  on  acts  done  at  times  and  places  so  distant,  and  with 
relation  to  persons  so  different,  as  well  as  on  crimes  so  discriminated  fix)m  each 
other  by  their  nature  and  tendency,  we  conceive  that  such  knowledge  cannot  but 
with  extreme  difficulty  be  obtained  without  a  separate  conaderati<m  of  the  seve- 
ral articles  exhiUted* 

*^  Sd«  Because  we  cannot  with  equal  facility,  accuracy,  and  confidence,  apply 
and  con^are  the  evidence  adduced,  and  more  especially  the  ai^gfuments  ui^ged  by 
the  prosecutors  on  one  side,  and  the  defendant  on  the  other,  if  the  whide  diarge 
be  made  one  cause,  as  if  the  sevjeral  articles  be  heard  in  the  nature  of  separate 
causes. 

^  Sd.  Because,  admitting  it  to  be  a  dear  and  acknowledged  principle  of  justice^ 
that  the  defendant  against  a  criminal  accusation  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  his 
defence  in  such  form  and  manner  as  he  shall  deem  most  to  his  advantage;  we  are 
of  opinion,  that  such  principle  is  only  true  so  far  forth  as  the  use. and  operation 
thereof  ^all  not  be  extended  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  or  to  create  diffi* 
cutties  and  delays  equivalent  to  a  direct  defeat  thereof;  and,  because  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  proposition  made  by  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
if  it  had  been  agreed  to,  would  not  have  deprived  the  defendant  in  this  proaecu* 
tion,  of  the  fair  and  allowable  benefit  of  such  principle  tak^oi  in  its  true  sense ; 
inasmuch  as  it  tended  only  to  oblige  him  to  apply  his  defence  specially  and  dis- 
tinctly to  each  of  the  distinct  and  separate  articles  of  the  Inqieaohment,  in  the 
only  mode  in  which  the  respective  merits  of  the  charge  and  of  the  defence  can 
he  accurately  compared  and  determined,  or  ewn  retained  in  the  memory,  and 
not  to  Umit  or  restrain  him  in  the  form  and  manner  of  constructing,  explaining, 
or  establishing  his  defence. 

''  4th.  Because,  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  IVGddkaex,  and  that  of  the  £arl  of 
Strafford,  and  other  cases  of  much  less  magnitude,  extent,  and  variety,  than 
the  present,  this  House  has  directed  the  proceedings  to  be  aooordiBg  to  the  mode 
now  proposed  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Commons. 

*<  5th.  Because,  even  if  no  precedent  had  existed,  yet,  firom  the  new  and  dis- 
tinguishing circumstances  of  the  present  case,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of 
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tbiB  House  to  adopt  the  only  mode  of  proceeding,  which»  bounded  on  simpticity,   Chap.  U. 
can  ensure  perspicuity^  and  obviate  confusion.  ^"""^vrkT^ 

^  6th.  Because  we  conceive,  that  the  accepting  the  proposal  made  by  the  Mani^ 
gers  would  have  been  no  less  consonant  to  good  policy  than  to  substantial  jus- 
tice since  by  possessing  the  acknowledged  right  of  preferring  their  articles  as 
so  many  successive  Impeachments,  the  Commons  have  an  undoubted  ptmer  of 
compelling  this  House  in  future  virtually  to  adopt  that  mode  which  they  now 
recommend;  and  if  they  should  ever  be  driven  to  stand  on  this  extreme  right, 
jealousies  must  unavoidably  ensue  between  the  two  Houses,  whose  harmony  is 
the  vital  principle  of  national  prosperity;  public  justice  must  be  delayed,  if  not 
defeated ;  the  innocent  might  be  harassed,  and  the  guilty  might  escape. 

<<  7th.  Because  many  of  the  reasons  upon  which  a  different  mode  of  conducting 
their  prosecution  has  been  imposed  upon  the  Commons,  as  alleged  in  the  debate 
upon  this  subject,  appear  to  us  of  a  still  more  dangerous  and  alarming  tendency 
than  the  measure  itself,  forasmuch  as  we  cannot  hear  but  with  the  utmost 
astonishment^  and  apprehension,  that  this  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  is  to  be 
concluded  by  the  instituted  rules  of  the  practice  of  inferior  Courts;  and  that 
the  Zaw  of  Parliament,  which  we  have  ever  considered  as  recognized  and  re- 
verence by  all' who  respected'  and  understood  the  laws  and  the  constitution  of 
this  country,  has  neither  form,  authority,  nor  eoen  existence;  a  doctrine  which 
we  conceive  to  strike  directly  at  the  root  of  all  parliamentary  proceeding  by 
impeachment  J  and  to  be  equally  destructive  of  the  established  rights  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  of  the  criminal- jurisdiction  of  the  Peers,  and  consequently  to  tend  to 
the  degradation  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  diminish  the  vigour  of  public 
justice,  and  to  subvert  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution.   [Signed] 

POBTLAKD,       DEYONSHaE,       BEDFOBD,         CaEDIFF,  '  DeEBY, 

Wentwoeth  Frr^wiLLiAM,    Stamfoed,    Louohboeough,    Ceaven. 
For  the  1st,  fld^  and  7th  reasons,  Manchestee* 

{townshend, 
Haecouet, 
Leicestee.** 
After  witJidrawing  for  a  few  minutes  to  deliberate,  the  managers  for  the  Com-  Prooeedingi 
mons  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Lords,  and  proceeded  to  the  investigation  ^^  of  im- 
upoB  the-first  of  the  charges ;  that  rdating  to  the  conduct  of  the  defend&nt  S^[J^^^ 
toward  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  Cheyte  Sing.    Mr.  Fox  addressed  the  Court  as  tothe  Rajah  of 
accuser,  and  Mr.  Grey  followed  him  the  succeeding  day.    This  was  the  eighth  CheyteSing. 
day  of  the  trial;  wA  time  was  consiuned  in  hearing  eridence^  with  disputes 
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Book  VI.  raised  about  its   admission   or  exclusion,  from  that  till  the  13th,  when  Mr. 


^'"""— V""""^  Anstruther  summed  up,  and  commented  upon  the  matter  adduced.  Of  the 
evidence,  or  the  observations  bj  which  it  was  attended,  both  for  the  accusation 
and  the  defence,  as  it  is  hoped  that  the  preceding  narrative  has  already  commu- 
nicated a  just  conception  of  the  facts,  a  repetition  would  be  attended  with  little 
advantage;  and  the  incidents  by  which  the  course  of  the  proceedings  was  af- 
fected will  appear,  in  most  parts  of  the  trial,  to  include  nearly  the  whole  of 
what  the  further  elucidation  of  this  memorable  transaction  requires. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  which  was  the  eleventh  day  of  the  trial,  Mr.  Benn, 
a  witness,  professing  forgetfulness,  or  speaking  indeterminately,  on  a  point  on 
which  he  appeared  to  the  managers  to  have  spoken  more  determinately,  when 
previously  examined  before  the  House  of  Commons,  was  interrogated  as  to  the 
tenor  of  his  evidence  on  that  preceding  occasion.     The  barristers,  of  counsel  for 
the  defendant,  had  cavilled  several  times  before  at  the  questions  of  the  accusers. 
They  now  made  a  regular  stand. 
Law  vera  for-       Mr.  Law,  and  Mr.  Plomer,  argued,  that  a  party  should  not  be  allowed  to  put 
gen  to  pat      any  questions  tending  to  Icssen  the  credit  of  his  own  witness.     Their  reasons 
t^d!ng"to      were,   that  such  a  proceeding  was  not  allowed  in  the  courts  of  law ;  that  if  the 
du'of  ^eV*^  P^^y  believed  his  witness  unworthy  of  credit,  he  acted  fraudulently,  in  proposing 
own  witnesses,  to  take  the  benefit  of  his  evidence,  if  &vourabIe ;  to  destroy  his  credit,  if  the  re- 
verse ;  and  that  such  an  inquisition  is  a  hardship  to  the  man  upon  whom  it  was 
imposed. 
Investigation       The  managers  for  the  Commons  contended ;  That  such  a  question  as  they  had 

of  this  rale. 

put  was  conformable  to  the  practice  both  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  of  the  high 
court  of  parliament ;  as  appeared  by  the  trial  of  Lord  Lovat,  by  the  permission 
given  to  put  leading  questions  to  a  reluctant  witness,  and  the  practice  in  the 
courts  of  law  of  questioning  a  witness  as  to  any  deposition  he  may  have  made 
on  the  same  subject  in  a  court  of  equity :  That  most  of  the  witnesses,  who  could 
be  summoned  upon  this  trial,  were  persons,  whose  prejudices,  whose  interests, 
whose  feelings,  were  all  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  defendant ;  and  who  would 
not,  if  they  could  help  it,  tell  any  thing  to  his  prejudice :  And  that  hence,  in 
all  cases  similar  to  this,  the  privilege  for  which  they  contended  was  essential 
to  justice.* 

It  is  evident  from  former  reasonings,  that  the  first  and  principal  plea  of  the 

*  Minutes  of  the  Trial  of  Wanren  Hastings,  MS.  The  reader  maj  however  consult  the  printed 
History,  utsupra^  which  differs  in  nothing  material  from  the  original  document  in  my  hands. 
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lawyers  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  question,  and  deserves  not  a  moment^  re-  Cra^.  II. 
gard.     A  contrary  practice  was  universal  in  the  courts  of  law.    What  then  ?  ^ 
The  question  of  the  wise  man  is,  not  what  is  done  in  the  courts  of  law,  but 
what  aught  to  be  done. 

Witnesses  would  suffer  by  sustaining  the  proposed  inquisition.  But  stirely 
inquisition  is  not  a  worse  thing,  performed  by  one,  than  performed  by  another, 
party.  Inquisition  is  performed  upon  every  witness  by  the  cross  examination. 
But  if  inquisition  is  to  be  performed,  what  objection  is  there  to  giving  truth 
the  benefit  of  it  ?    Why  confine  it  to  one  of  the  parties  ? 

We  now  come  to  that  plea  of  theirs  which  alone  has  any  obscurity  in  it  A 
party  ought  not  to  bring  a  witness,  whose  testimony  is  unworthy  of  trust.  To 
this  two  things  are  to  be  given  in  answer.  First,  he  may  bring  a  witness,  not 
knowing  that  he  is  unworthy  rf  trust.  Secondly,  he  may  bring  a  witness,  know^- 
ing  that  he  h  very  imperfectly  worthy  of  trust,  because  he  has  none  that  ik 
better. 

If  a  party  brings  a  witness,  expecting  he  vriD  speak  the  truth,  but  finds  that 
he  utters  fidsehood,  he  is  without  resource,  unless  he  is  permitted  to  show  that 
what  is  uttered  is  falsehood,  or  at  any  rate  destitute  of  some  of  the  requisite 
securities  for  truth.  Upon  these  terms,  a  man  need  only  be  admitted  a  wit^ 
nes^  to  defeat,  when  he  pleases,  the  cause  of  justice.  This  is  to  shut  up  one  of 
the  doors  to  the  discovery  x>f  truth ;  and  whatever  in  judicature  shuts  up  any 
of  the  doors  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  by  the  same  operation  opens  a  door  to 
the  entrance  of  iniquity.  Let  us  inquire  what  danger  can  arise  from  the  privi- 
lege to  which  the  lawyers  object.  K  the  testimony  is  really  true,  to  scrutinize 
is  the  way  to  confirm,  not  weaken  it.  If  the  credibility  of  the  witness  ii^ 
good,  the  more  completely  it  is  explored,  the  more  certainly  will  its  goodness 
appear.  Make  the  most  unfavourable  supposition ;  that  a  party  brings  a  witness, 
expecting  mendacity ;  and,  finding  truth,  endeavours  to  impair  his  credit :  This 
is  a  possible  case :  Let  us  see  what  happens.  AU  that  a  party  can  do  to  weaken 
the  credit  of  a  witness,  is  to  point  out  facts,  which  show  him  to  be  capable  of 
mendacity.  The  credibility  of  a  witness  is  either  strong,  or  weak.  If  strong, 
the  attempts  of  a  party  who  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  summoning  party,  to 
detract  from  it,  can  hardly  ever  have  any  other  effect  than  to  confirm  it,  and 
cast  suspicion  on  his  own  designs.  If  weak,  he  can  only  show,  the  truth,  which 
ought  always  to  be  shown ;  and  if  it  appears,  that  he  brought  a  witness,  known 
to  be  mendacious,  whose  character  he  discloses  only  when  he  speaks  the  truth, 
in  this  case  too  he  affords  presumption  agamst  himself.    Even  when  a  witness, 
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Book  VI.  who  has  a  character  for  mendacity,  speaks  the  truth,  it  is  fit  that  his  character 
1788~^^  should  be  made  known  to  the  judge.  It  is  not  enough  that  one  of  the  parties 
happens  to  know  the  conformity  between  the  testimony  and  the  facts.  The 
satisfaction  of  the  public  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  an  individual ;  and 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  requisite  securities 
for  the  discovery  of  truth  should  have  been  employed. 

It  very  often  happens,  tKat  the  only  witness  to  be  had  is  a  mend|udous  and  a 
reluctant  witness ;  a  partner,  for  instance,  in  the  crime.  Justice  may  yet  have 
some  chance,  if  the  party  whose  interest  it  is  that  the  truth  should  be  discovered 
is  allowed  the  use  of  all  the  most  efficient  instruments  of  extraction.  But  if  his 
witness  declares  for  example,  that  he  does  not  recollect,  and  the  party  is  not 
allowed  to  adduce  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  he  should  not  recollect, 
a  witness  of  such  a  description  has  a  license  put  into  his  hand  to  defeat  the  ends 
of  justice.  It  is  thus  abundantly  evident  that  the  honest  suitor  has  often  the 
greatest  possible  occasion  for  the  power  of  discrediting  his  own  witness,  and 
must  be  defeated  of  his  rights  if  deprived  of  it.  Let  us  see  what  possible  evil 
the  dishonest  suitor  can  efiect  by  being  possessed  of  it.  He  wishes,  for  example, 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a  fact  which  never  had  existence ;  and  he  brings  a  man 
whom  he  expects  to  swear  to  it,  but  who  disappoints  him.  Here  it  is  plain  that 
to  discredit  his  witness  doe&  no  harm ;  the  false  fact  remains  unproved.  Let  us 
suppose  that  he  iHings,  to  disprove  an  actual  fact,  a  witness  who  disappoints 
him.  In  this  case  he  gains  as  little  by  discrediting  his  witness ;  the  true  fact  is 
not  in  the  least  by  that  means  disproved.  But  these  two  are  the  only  possible 
sets  of  cases,  to  which  for  a  fraudulent  purpose  evidence  can  be  adduced.  It 
appears  then,  we  may  .almost  say  demonstratively,  that  the  power  of  discrediting 
his  own  witness  miay  very  often  indeed  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  honest 
suitor,  can  never,  or  almost  never,  be  of  any  use  to  the  dishonest  one.  It  is  a 
power,  therefore,  essential  to  the  ends  of  justice.* 
The  Lords  d©-  The  Lords,  however,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  lawyers,  and  with 
to theS^crs^a  grand  lawyer  at  their  head,  having  adjourned  to  their  own  chamber  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberation,  opened  the  business  the  day  on  which  the  court  was 
next  convened,  by  informing  the  managers  for  the  Commons,  that  it  was  not 
allowed  ihem  to  put  the  question  which  they  had  last  proposed.  "  The  managers 

*  For  a  specimen  of  just  ideas  on  this,  and  other  parts  of  the  subject  of  evidence,  see  an 
unfinished  work,  entitled  <'  Rationale  of  Evidence  by  J.  Bentham,  Esq/'  For  a  complete  eluci- 
dation, the  public  must  wait  for  that  more  voluminous  production,  which  he  announced  as  nearly 
prepared,  so  long  ago  as  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Letters  to  Lord  Grenville  on  Scotch  Refomu 
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for  the  Commons,'*  say  the  printed  Minutes  of  Evidence,  **  requested  leave  to  Chap.  II. 
withdraw  for  a  whUe. — The  managers  for  the  Commons,  being  returned,  said  ^TJC*""^ 
it  was  with  the  greatest  concern  they  informed  the  House,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  House :  That  they  felt  it  so 
important  not  only  to  the  present  question,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  trial,  that 
they  should  hold  themselves  bound  to  go  back  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
sent -them  thither,  to  take  insti-uctions  from  them  how  to  proceed — if  they  did 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  vigour  and  dispatch,  which  might  make 
them,  for  the  present,  wave  their  opinion  upon  the  subject,  but  under  a  protest 
the  mo6t  strong,  that  they  had  a  right  to  put  the  question  proposed,  and  that 
if  they  should  think  a  similar  question  necessary  to  be  put  in  the  course  of  the* 
fiiture  proceedings,  they  would  propose  it  for  the  more  deliberate  judgment  of 
tiie  House.**  • 

On  the  10th  day  of  April,  and  thirteenth  of  the  trial,  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution,  on  the  first  article  of  impeachment,  was  dosed.     On  the  following 
day  it  was  summed  up  by  ]^.  Anstruther ;  and  this  part  of  the  trial  was  con- 
cluded by  some  observations  which  Mr.  Burke  requested  permission  to  adduCe, 
on  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  evidence  to  which  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
compelled  the  complainants  in  this  case  to  resort.    It  had  been  already  remarked  Most  of  the 
that  of  the  witnesses  who  could  be  called  upon  this  prosecution,  the  greater  part  wluin^wi^' 
from  powerful  causes  would  be  favourable  to  the  defendant.     It  was  now"^^^^^^ 
i^marked  that  they  would  be  lenient  to  the  crimes.     **  It  was  to  be  recollected,  defendant 

otHVf  bat  Hie 

that  some  of  those  men  who  had  been  called  to  the  bar  of  the  court,  had  been  crimes. 
the  instruments  of  that  tyranny  which  was  now  arraigned.     Those  who  were 
deputed  to  oppress  were  to  be  heard  with  caution  when  they  spoke  of  the 
measure  of  the  oppression.     It  was  easy  to  be  seen  that  those  who  had  inflicted    " 
the  injustice  would  not  use  the  harshest  terms  when  speaking  of  its  measure  and 
rate."t 

On  the  15th  day  of  April,  and  the  fourteenth  of  the  trial,  the  proceedings  Proceedings 
were  opened  on  the  second  article  of  the  accusation;  or  that,  relating  to  the  cu,  or  that  re- 
Begums  of  Oude.    Mr.  Adam,  in  a  speech  of  great  length,  exhibited  a  view  of  ^^fn^ol^ 
the  aU^ations.     On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Pelham  commented  on  ihe  answer  ^»<*«' 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  evidence  began  to  be  heard. 

The  extreme  want  of  recollection,  professed  by  Mr.  MiddIeton,and  the  embarrass-  Observation  of 
mentandconfdsion  of  his  statements,haviDg  drawn  down  certain  strictures  fromMr.  tbepracticeof 

•  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  at  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  p.  321. 
t  Minutes  of  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.    MS.  of  the  short-hand  writer. 
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Book  VI.   Sheridan,  "  I  must  take  the  liberty/'  said  Mr.  Law,  the  counsel,  ^  of  requesting*^ 

^^ v^— ^  that  the  Honourable  Manager  will  not  make  comments  on  the  evidence  of  the 

brow-beating  witncss,  in  the  presence  of  the  witness.  It  will  tend  to  inarease  the  confusioii 
a  witness.  pf  ^  ^itness  who  is  at  all  coniiis^ ;  and  affect  the  confidence  of  the  most  con* 
fident. — I  shall,  therefore,  hope  the  Honourable  Manager  will,  from  humanity 
and  decorum,  attend  to  it.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  mention  it  out  of  disrespect  to 
him."  *  This  passage  is  adduced  to  show  the  opinion  of  a  person,  of  great 
eminence  in  the  law,  on  a  matter  of  some  importance-**the  brow-beating  of  a 
witness. 

The  courts  in  which,  by  the  usual  steps,  he  rose  to  preside,  are  justly  des^nated^ 
as,  of  all  the  places,  set  apart  for  the  administratiott  of  justice,  those  ni  which 
the  rule  of  humanity  and  decorum,  here  set  up  by  the  advocate,  is  th^  most 
grossly  and  habitually  violated.  The  advantage  taken  of  the  embarrassment  of 
a  witness,  who  really  appears  desirous  to  conceal  or  contradict  the  truth,  is  not 
of  course  the  practice  which  it  is  meant  to  condemn.  What  excites  the  disgust 
and  indignation  of  every  honest  spectator,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  is 
the  attempt  so  often  made,  and  so  often  made  successfully,  to  throw  an  honest 
witness  into  confusion  and  embarrassment,  for  the  sake  of  destroying  the  weight 
of  his  testimony,  and  defeating  the  cause  of  truth ;  the  torture  unnecessarily  and 
wantonly  inflicted  upon  the  feeUngs  of  an  individual,  to  show  off  a  hireting 
lawyer,  and  prove  to  the  attorneys  his  power  of  doing  mischief 

Mr.  Middleton  availed  himself  to  an  extraordinary  extent  of  the  rule ;  a  rule 
upheld  by  the  Xjorda ;  that  a  witness  might  refuse  to  answer  a  question,  whibh 
tended  to.  criminate  himself  This  is  a  rule,  which  if  thieves,  robbers,  JEmd- 
mui^erers,  were  the  makers  of  law,  one  would  not  be  surprised  at  finding  in 
force  and  repute.  That  the  personages,  by  whom  it  was  established,  wished^  the 
discovery  of  guilt,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe ;  for  so  far  as  it  operates,  tha  impunily 
of  l^e  criminal  is  secured. 

On  the  30th  day  of  May,  thirty-first  of  the  trial,,  the  evidence  for  the  prose- 
cution on  the  subject  of  the  Begums  was  closed ;  and  on  the  foUowing,  Mr. 
Sheridan  b^an  to  present  the  view  of  it  which  he  wished  to  impiint  upon  the 
minds  of  the  judges.  Four  days  vjrere  occupied  in,  t^e  delivery  of  the  speech; 
and  this  part  of  the  business  was  concluded,  on  the  13tli  of  June,  when  the  Lords 
adjourned  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  the  next  session,  of  parliament. 
Pit)cee(»ng9        Before  the  time  which  was  destined  for  re-ass«mbUng  the  parliament,  occurred 

on  die  article 

*  Mmutet  of  the.  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings^  Esq.  MS.  of  the  short-band  writer,  twentielth  day. 
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the  deiBDgeBfient  t)f  the  King.     This  delayed  the  resumptioa  of  proceedings  tiU  Chap.  II. 
the  21rt  of  April,  1789.   Oa  that  day,  the  thirty-sixth  day  of  the  trial,  the  article  ^ — "^ 
of  impeachment,  relating  to  the  receipt  of  presents,  was  opened  by  Mr.  Burke^  relating  to  the 
The  interme^ate  artfeles  were  omitted,  partly  as  inrobred  in  the  <}uestion  g^f ^  ^  ^^ 
respecting  the  Begums  of  Oude,  and  partly  for  the  avoidance  of  delay,  of  wfai^h 
complaints  were  now  industriously  raised  and  dispersed. 

Having  staked  in  his  speech  those  facts,  the  first  information  of  whkh  was  derived  Burke  oen- 
from  the  Rajah  Niinfiomar,  the  manager  declared  that,  ^  if  the  counsel  for  the  c^ing  Hii»^ 
defendant  ahould  be  so  injudicioiis  as  to  bring  forward  the  conviction  of  the  ^u^^  of* 
Riyaby  fear  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  effect  of  these  charges,  he  would  open  Nuncomar. 
that  scene  of  blood,  to  thdbr  Lordships'  view,  and  show  that  Mr.  Hastings  had 
murdered  Nuncomar  by  the  hands  of  3ir  Elijah.  Impey."     Six  days  afterwards* 
that  is  on  the  37th  of  April,  when  the  manager  had  spoken  fcnr  two  days.  Major 
Scott  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  petition  from  Mr.  Hastings,  com>- 
plaining  that  Mr.  Btuke  had  adduced  against  him  a  variety  of  accusations  extra- 
neous to  the  charges  found  by  that  House ;  and  especially  had  accused  him  of 
haying  i&wdered  Nuncomar  by  the  hands,  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.     Upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  petKbton  several  debates  ensued.     It  was  first  disputed,  whether  the 
petition  should  he  received ;  The  mani^rs  contending,  that  the  motion  was  irre- 
gular and  unpcecedented ;  that  if  every  expresnon^  not  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of 
the  party  accused,  wene  improper  in  a  crinnnal  prosecution,  it  wouM  be  neces- 
saiy  for  criminal  i»osecutions-  ta  cease ;  l^at  a  practice  of  petitioning  against  the 
accuser  woidd:  regularly  convert  him  into  a  species*  of  defendant,  and,  by  creating 
a  diversion,  defeat  the  prosecution  of  crimes ;    that  if  the  prosecutor  misconduct^ 
himself  in  his  fimctton,  it  is  for  the  tribunal  before- which  he  ofibnds  to  animad- 
vert upon  his  conduct;   tiiat  the  Commons  might  undoubtedly  change  their- 
managers,  if  experience  had  proved  them  to  be  unfit  for  their  ofiice ;  that  if  the 
Commons,  however,  did  not  mean  to  withdraw  their  trust,  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent, by  any  discrediting  procedure,  to  weaken  the  hands  of  those  who,  con- 
tending, with  an.  adversary  so  numerously  surrounded,  so  potently  supported; 
and  whose  delinquencies,  by  distance  of  place,  distance  of  time,  complexity  of 
matter,  and  difficulties  of  innumerable  sorts  by  which  the  production  of  evidence 
was  loaded,  were  to  so  extraordinary  a  degree  covered  firom  d^:ection ;  had' need 
of  supp€H%  not  of  debilitation ;  and  required  additional  strength  to  enable  them 
to  remove  the  obstacles^  which  separated  the  evidence  from  the  facts. 

The  minister,  andiwith  him  the  ministerial  part  of  the  house,  observing,  that  the 
Commons  had:  given  to  their  conductors  limited  powen,  and  that,  if  those  ctm- 
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BookVL  ductors  exceeded  the  bounds  witfaiii  which  it  was  intended  to  confine  them,  it 
^^■""■^CT"*^  belonged  to  the  Commons,  not  the  Lords,  to  impose  the  due  restraint,  carried 
the  vote  that  the  petition  ought  to  be  received. 

It  was  agreed,  that  the  subject  of  the  petition  should  undergo  deliberation  on 
the  30th  of  the  month,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  Lords  should  be  requested, 
bj  a  message,  to  suspend  proceedings  on  the  trial. 

On  the  30th,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  appointed  deliberation,  the  House, 
on  a  suggestion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  anxious,  he  said,  to  preserve 
the  regularity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  communicated  to  the  member 
whose  conduct  was  charged,  (though  every  body  had  seen  him  present  at  every 
thing  which  had  passed)  a  formal  notice,  that  a  petition  had  been  received,  and 
that  the  House  would  take  it  into  consideration  on  a  day  that  was  named.  Mr. 
Burke,  without  objecting  to  the  formality,  said,  that  he  had  no  wish  for  it  on 
the  present  occasion ;  that  he  willingly  cast  himself  on  the  honour  and  justice 
of  the  House ;  that  he  shoujd  gladly,  if  it  were  their  pleasure,  retire  from  the 
heavy  bm*den  under  which  they  had  placed  him ;  that  in  order  to  fiEidlitate  the 
inquiry  he  should  not  be  present  at  their  deliberation,  and  should  in  the  mean 
time  distinctly  confess  that  he  did  employ  the  words,  on  account  of  which  the 
complaint  had  been  brought.  In  justification  of  them  he  observed ;  That  circum- 
stantial evidence  constituted  the  proof  by  which  the  pecuniary  corruption  of  Mr. 
Hastingps  was  to  be  ascertained ;  that,  in  tracing  the  indications  of  concealed  de- 
linquency, a  solicitude  to  destroy  the  sources  of  evidence  had  always  been  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  strongest ;  that  it  was  for  this  purpose  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  Nuncomar  had  been  exhibited;  that  the  individual 
having  offered  to  produce  evidence  of  the  pecuniary  corruption  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  Mr.  Hastings  having  lent  himself  both  actively  and  passively  to  the  destruc- 
tion  of  this  source  of  evidence,  such  behaviour  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings 
was  circumstantial  evidence  of  g^t ;  and  that  if  circumstantial  evidence  must 
not  be  produced,  because  the  mention  of  the  scenes  fix)m  which  it  is  to  be  ex- 
tracted may  give  pain  to  the  individual,  whose  imputed  guilt  is  the  object  of 
inquiry,  the  use  of  circumstantial  evidence  is  precluded,  and  the  punishment  of 
some  of  the  most  dangerous  crimes  is  rendered  impossible. 

On  the  following  day,  to  which  the  consideration  of  the  petition  was  post- 
poned, a  member  of  the  House  produced,  and  read  a  letter,  firom  Burke.  Its 
object  was  to  exhibit  again,  and  in  a  permanent  form,  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  abstain  from  any  share  in  the  controversy  respecting  his  own  behaviour ; 
and  to  declare  that  no  appearance  of  disfavour,  no  discouragement,  provided 
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the  House,  whose  servant  he  was,  still  left  in  his  hands  the  trust  wliich  they  had  Chap,  II. 
originally  placed  in  them,  should  afiect  his  attachment  to  the  great  service  which  J^ 
he  had  undertaken  to  render,  or  slacken  his  diligence  therein  to  the  end.  De- 
scribing the  petition,  as  a  stratagem,  familiar  to  the  politics  of  Calcutta,  for  turning 
the  accuser  into  a  defendant  and  diverting  inquiry,  he  adduced  two  reasons,  for 
declining  all  defence ;  first,  because  he  would  not  expose  his  sources  of  proof  to 
the  knowledge,  nor  his  witnesses  to  the  power  of  the  defendant ;  secondly,  be- 
cause a  man,  whose  conduct  is  good,  can  hardly  ever  be  injured  by  unjust  accusa- 
tions. "  It  would,"  he  said,  "  be  a  feeble  sensibility  on  my  part,  which  at  this  time 
of  day  would  make  me  impatient  of  those  libels,  which  by  despising  through 
so  many  years,  I  have  at  length  obtained  the  honour  of  being  joined  in  com- 
mission with  this  committee,  and  becoming  an  humble  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  public  justice."  The  last  of  the  reasons,  which  were  thus  solemnly  adduced 
by  Mr.  Burke,  .reaches  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any  single  inquiry,  however  im- 
portant ;  since  it  involves  in  it  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  shows  that,  even 
when  it  is  converted  to  abuse,  it  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  an  innocent  man  to 
seek  to  restrain  it ;  he  will  find  his  advantage  in  continuing  through  life  to  de*- 
spise  its  excesses. 

In  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings  it  was  proposed  that  evidence  should  be  taken  to 
prove  the  words  of  which  the  petition  complained ;  and  Major  Scott  made  a 
speech,  in  which  after  giving  his  own  explanation  of  the  death  of  Nuncomar, 
he  adduced  as  a  defence  on  which  he  might  rely,  the  circumstance,  that  after  the 
tacts  relating  to  the  death  of  Nuncomar  were  known  in  England,  Mr.  Hastings 
had  been  repeatedly  chosen  by  the  Ministers  and  the  Company  to  fill  the  high 
office  of  chief  ruler  in  India,  and  upon  his  return  to  England  had  never  been 
called  upon  for  one  word  of  explanation  in  regard  to  that  extraordinary  afiair. 

That  could  not  be  a  very  sure  defence  of  one  party,  which  possibly  was  but  a 
severe  accusation  of  another. 

In  opposition  to  this  proposal,  and  in  order  to  explode  the  inquiry,  it  was 
moved,  that  the  House  do  adjourn.  After  some  contention,  158  members  voted 
against  ninety-seven,  that  evidence  should  be  heard ;  and  it  was  moved,  that  the 
short-hand  writer  be  called  in.  This  was  not  a  proper  mode,  it  was  said,  of 
proving  the  words  of  a  member  of  parliament :  And,  in  cavilling  about  evidence, 
the  managers  showed  an  inclination,  not  much  better  than  that  of  their  oppo^ 
nents. 

It  was  moved,  and  upon  division  carried,  that  a  Committee  should  be  formed 
to  search  for  precedents ;  and  the  House  adjourned^ 
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Book  VL  On  the  4th  of  May  the  Committee  reported  that  a  precedent,  exactly  in  pmnt, 
was  not  to  be  found.  A  question  then  was  raised,  whether  the  examination  of 
the  short-hand  writer  should  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  speech,  or  so  much  of  it 
only  as  was  the  subject  of  complaint.  The  managers  contended  for  the  whole. 
Mr.  Pitt  spared  not  upon  them  either  sarcasms  or  imputations.  The  question, 
urged  to  a  division,  went  of  course  with  the  minister. 

The  words  being  proved,  which  Mr.  Burke  had  begun  with  confessilig,  it  was 
moved,  "  That  no  direction,  or  authority,  was  given  by  this  House,  to  bring  as  a 
charge  against  Mr.  Hastings,  or  to  impute  to  him,  the  condemnation  and  execution 
of  Nuncomar."  Mr.  Pitt  described  the  motion,  as  a  necessary  atonement  which  the 
House  owed  to  Mr.  Hastings  for  charging  him  with  murder ;  at  the  same  time 
disclaiming  all  intention  of  throwing  blame  on  the  managers.  Mr.  Fox  had  not 
much  objection  to  the  motion,  as  it  implied  no  censure  on  Mr.  Burkie,  nor  re- 
strained him  in  future  from  adducing  the  facts ;  but  he  threw  out  insinuations 
against  the  minister,  as  having  belied  his  professions  of  fiumess  and  impartiality ; 
and  contended  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  honour  and  justice  of  the  Hoitae 
to  leave  men  to  struggle  with  a  duty,  whom  they  found  imequal  to  its  discharge ; 
that  in  proving  a  crime,  it  was  essential  to  the  ends  of  justice  to  be  allowed  te 
adduce  every  relevant  fact :  that  it  was  no  matter  whether  the  fact  was  innocent 
or  criminal ;  and  that  in  courts  of  law  themselves,  it  was  a  rule  to  admit  one 
crime  as  evidence  to  prove  another ;  a  greater  crime  as  evidence  c£  a  kss ;  mur^ 
der,  for  example,  as  proof  of  a  fraud. 

Mr.  ^eridan  represented  that  he  had  used  the  same  words  a  year  before, 
when  no  notice  was  taken  of  them :  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  familiar  with  the 
imputation  of  causing  the  death  oi  Nuncomar,  for  in  his  defence  he  had  noticed 
it  and  repelled  it  by  denial.  With  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  he 
called  upon  Mr.  Pitt  to  rise,  and  say,  if  he  dared,  that  Nuncomar,  if  he  had  not 
accused  Mr.  Hastings,  would  have  died  the  death  to  which  he  was  expesed; 
Nor  was  this  all.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  if  they  had  occasion  in 
the  course  of  the  trial  to  speak  again  of  the  death  of  Nuncomar,  they  would 
speak  of  it  in  terms  exactly  the  same  with  those  which  Mr.  Burke  had  em«- 
ployed. 

^  Mr.  Pitt  said  he  disregarded  the  insinuations  against  himself,  but  he  and 
his  friends  should  be  watchful  over  the  conduct  of  the  managers,  and  take  care 
they  transgressed  not  the  directions  of  the  House. 

*'  Mr.  Fox  replied,  that  no  tyrant  ever  behaved  in  a  mcMre  barbarous  manner 
over  those  whom  he  governed,  nor  wilih  more  treachery  and  fraud :  that  tbe  pri- 
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vfleges  of  the  Commons  were  never  more  invaded,  or  endangered,  within  this   Chaf.II. 
century,  nay,  he  would  say  within  the  last,  than. they  had  been  within  these  ^[iJlC"""*^ 
few  days,." 

In  consequence  of  this  altercation,  the  ministerial  party  proposed  to  increase 
the  asperity  of  the  motion,  by  adding,  that  the  words  ^  he  murdered  him  by 
the  hands  of  S&r  Elijah  Impey,"  ought  not  to  have  been  spoken.  Mr.  Fox, 
after  inveighing  against  the  absurdity  of  condemning  and  not  changing  the 
managers,  proposed  the  following  amendment ;  '*  Notwithstanding  in  a  former 
year  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  words  spoken  by  another  manager  to  the  same 
effect ;  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  in  his  defence  had  considered  them  as  a  charge, 
and  given  it  a  reply."  Upon  his  intimating  very  plainly  his  behef,  that  the  mini- 
sterial party,  after  finding  it  convenient  to  vote  for  the  impeachment,  were  now 
at  work  to  defeat  it  of  its  end,  and  through  die  medium  of  a  courtly  censure 
meanly  to  convey  sentiments  which  they  were  afiraid  or  ashamed  to  avow.  Colo- 
nel Phipps  rose  to  order,  describing  the  words  which  had  been  uttered  as  words 
not  fit  for  that  assembly,  and  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  place. 
This  being  treated  by  Mr.  IVancis  as  an  indecent  menace,  and  receiving  a  severe 
reply  fi^m  Mr.  Fox,  strangers,  that  is  the  public,  as  if  something  were  about  to 
occur  which  it  was  not  good  the  public  should  know,  were  turned  out.  Upon 
their  admission,  aft;er  an  hour^s  exclusion,  Mr.  Pitt  was  repeating  former  aipi- 
ments ;  to  which  after  Mr.  Fox  had  made  a  reply,  the  House  calling  impatiently 
for  the  question,  Mr.  Fox's  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division,  and 
the  original  motion  with  its  amendment  passed  by  a  majoiity  of  1S3  to  sixty-six. 
This  was  foUowed  by  a  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  managers ;  but  that 
was  treated  as  jMremature,  and  resisted  by  a  vote  for  the  previous  question. 

The  trial  was  resumed  by  the  Lords  on  the  5th  of  May,  when  Mr.  Burke  ProoeediDgsoa 
continued  his  opening  speech  on  the  charge  relating  to  presents.     He  announced  ^atiDg^to 
with  great  dignity  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Com-  JJ^** " 
mons,  and  the  restrictions  which  they  had  imposed  upon  him  with  regard  to  the 
death  of  Nuncomar;  at  the  same  time  dedaring  that  he  had, used  the  word 
murder  only  because  he  could  not  find  a  stronger;  that  the  opinion  of  which 
that  word  was  the  expression  was  the  result  of  a  nine  years'  laborious  inquiry ; 
and  that  it  would  be  torn  fi*om  him  only  witii  his  life.    On  the  7th,  which  was 
tbe  next  day  of  the  trial,  he  concluded  his  speech.    It  was  left  to  the  managers 
either  to  produce  evidence  on  that  part  of  the  charge  which  Mr.  Burke  had 
opened,  or  to  go  on  to  that,  the  opening  of  which  was  reserved  to  another 
^aker ;  and  the  first  was  the  mode  which  they  preferred. 

VOL.  IIL  L 
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Book  VI.  On  this  article  of  tbe  impeachment  it  will  be  neoessaiy,  rather  more  than  on 
the  former  articles^  to  enter  into  the  particularis  of  the  evidence ;  first,  because  in 
the  history  of  the  government  and  people  it  was  fit  to  confine  the  narrative  to 
events  of  which  the  consequences  were  important  to  the  government  aad  people, 
instead  of  complicating  it  with  questions  whkh  had  Ettle  reference  beyond  the 
character  of  an  individual ;  and,  secondly,  because,  at  this  stage,  a  variety  of 
questions,  on  the  admission  or  exdusion  of  evidence,  arose ;  questions,  the  ope* 
ration  of  which  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any  single  inquiry,  and  of 
which,  without  a  knowledge  of  tjie  circumstances,  a  due  conception  caimot  be 
obtained. 

The  question,  whether  the  defendant  had  or  had  not  reoeired  presents  cor- 
ruptly, wa3  divided  into  two  partd.  The  first  related  to  the  presents,  alleged  to 
have  been  received  previously  to  the  arrival  of  Clavering,  Monson,  and  Francis 
the  receqit  of  wfaidb  Mr.  Hastings  had  not  voluntarily  disclosed;  the  second 
rdated  to  the  presents  which  he  had  received  when  Qavering  and  Monson  weM 
dead^  one  just  before,  the  rest '{tfter  the  departive  of  Mr.  Francis  lor  Europe; 
fresents  wUcfa,  after  a  time,  hd  confessed  that  fae  had  Mceiyed,  a&d  reodLved  not 
fin*  his  own  use,  but  that  of  the  Company. 

The  principal  object  of  the  managers  in  the  fint  part  of  this  inquiry  was  to 
fvrove,  that  the  appointment  of  Munny  Begum  to  the  office  of  Naib  Subah  wns 
a  corrupt  appointment,  made  tat  the  sake  of  the  bribes  with  w^ich  it  wak 
attended. 

The  first  part  of  the  proof  was  to  show  tint  the  choice  of  Munny  Begum 
was  so  improper  and  absurd,  that  as  no  good  motive  could  be  assigned  for  it, 
so  the  leceiptt  of  bribes  was  the  otdy  sational  one  it  was  possible  to  find* 

First,  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Naib  Subah,  as  described  hy  Mr.  Hastings 
himself,  were  numerous  and  important ;  and  such  as  could  not  be  neglected,  ot 
.  Dttsperfinrmed,  without  the  deepeift  injury,  not  only  to  tiie  population  of  the  coun^ 
try,  but  to  tiie  East  India  Company  itself.  In  the  long  list  of  those  duties,  were 
the  admiiBstration  of  justice!  and  police,  e£  which  the  Naib  Subah  was  not,  like 
our  kings,  the  mere  nominal  head.  The  actual  p^ormance  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  business  of  penai  judicature  (ftir  the  dvil  was  mostiy  attached  to 
the  office  of  Duan),  was  reserved  to  him;  and  tiie  portion  so  reserved  was  the 
high  and  governing  portion ;  without  which  the  rest  could  not  at  aU,  or  very 
imperfectiy  go  on.  The  same  was  tiie  case  vrith  the  police,  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  organ.  The  conduct  of  aU  negotiations,  and  execution  of  treaties, 
that  is,  the  charge  of  all  the  e3^ternai  relations  of  the  state,  though,  really,  as  tb^ 
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agent  of  ^be  Campalrf ,  was  ministeriallj  vested  in  fabn.    Nor  was  the  admi-  Chap.  1L 
lustration  of  aU  that  related  to.  the  per^n  and  famil j  of  the  Nabobs  who>  tiiougfa 
in  a  dependant  condition,  still  maintained  the  appearance  of  sovereignt  j,  a  mat- 
ter of  which  the  performance  was  as  easy  as  it  might  seem  to  be  familiar. 

Thai  the  Court  of  Directors  had  the  sangie  conception!  of  the  importanoe  <^ 
the  oflfee  of  Naib  Sufaah,  the  managers  proved  by  one  o£  their  dispatches^  in 
iduch  they  gave  directions  to  choose  for  it  **  some  person  wdl  qualified  for  the 
affidrs  of  government  ^"  that  is  a  person  endowed  with  the  rarest  i^fnalifications ; 
nay,  so  much  stress  did  they  lay  upon  €his  selection,  that  they  actually  pointed 
it  out  as  one  of  the  mostisignal  proofs  which  their  President  ami  Council  could 
afibrd,  that  the  confidence  Ibey  reposed  in  them  was  not  ausappfied^    . 

That  Mumiy  B^um,  whom  Mr.  Hastings  appointed  to  this  office,  was  devoid 
af  eveiy  reqilisite  qaalification  for  the  proper  perfommqoe  of  its  duties,  tbejr 
contended  waa  indbputaUe,  fifom  a  vmsby  of  fiurts  and  coiisidetiitkiiBB.  In  the 
first  pfaue,  sbewus  a  woman,  t&atis^  a. person,  according  to  Oriental  rinamiera^ 
fiat,  out  from  the  sicquisition  of  knowledge  and  experience;  acqiuiiBleA  with 
nothing  but  the  inside  of  a  Inoram ;  predudod  firom  intercourse  with  maiildtadr 
aud^  in  the  state  of  sechisbn  to  which  she  was  chained^  iacapadtated,  hadlshe 
possessed  the  knowledge  and  talent^  fixr  those  transadoons  with  the  world,  in 
winch  the  fimctimis  of  govemmmlt  ceusurtx  In  the  next  plac^  they  oontended 
that  she  was  a  peisoD,  not  only  of  Hie  lowest  rank,  but  of.  injGsmious  life ; 
having  not  been  the  wife  of  Meer  Jaffier ;.  but,  a  danciiig  girl;  that  is,  a  prb&s* 
sietaai  pvoslifiute,  who  caught  lu^  fiouy  at  an  exh&itioB,  and  was  jdaoed  as  a 
coueidiilie  in  his  haiam.f 

They  next  proceeded  to  fnrove  that,  when  Munny  Begum  was  diosen^  other 
peraoikfe  were  set  aside,  whose  claims  were  greatly  supmor  to  hers. 

In  the  first  jdace^  if  a  lady  of  4!he  haran  of  Meer  Jaflkr  was  a.proper  dioii^ 
the  mther  oS  the  NiAioh  was^  afive ;  and  she,  it  was  inferred^,  would  have  beeb 
a  fitter  guaidiBnl  of  her  son  during  nonage,  than  a  spurious  sfbep-mbther,  a 
person  whose  inteitets  were  so  apt  to  be  contrary  to  his. 

In  the  next  place,  if  these  was  any  peculiar  fitness  for  the  office  ia  a  mi^ber 
of  the  familf  of  the  late  Meer  Jaffier,  Ahteram  ul  Dowla,  the  brother  of  that 
Nabob,  and  the  eldtet  surviving  male  of  the  family,  had  actually  advanced  his 


*  Letter,  dated  28th  August,  1771;  Minutes,  ut  supra,  97S. 

t  See  a  letter,  dated  SOdi  September,  176S,  from  die  President  Xord  Clive  and  Coundl,  in* 
irUefa  her  son  by  the  Nabob  is  treated  as  a  bastard.    Minutes,  ut  supra,  p.  970. 
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Book  VL  claims.  But  as  Mr.  Hastings  had  stated  a  reason  for  setting  him  aside,  the 
managers  offered  to  show  by  evidence,  that  what  he  alleged  was  a  false  pre* 
tence. 

The  reason  adduced  by  Mr.  Hastings  was,  that  Ahteram  ul  Dowla  had  a 
family  of  his  own ;  that  he  might,  therefore,  be  tempted  to  shorten  that  life 
which  stood  between  them  and  promotion ;  that  his  son  and  he,  if  Nabob  and 
guardian,  would  possess  an  inconvenient,  if  not  a  dangerous,  portion  of  power ; 
that  the  establishment  of  any  man  in  the  office  of  Naib  Subah  would  prevent 
the  Company  from  availing  themselves  of  the  minority,  to  withdraw  from  the 
Nabob  a  still  greater  share  of  his  power ;  and  that,  until  a  greater  share  of 
power  were  withdrawn  from  the  Nabob,  the  authority  and  even  security  of  the 
Company  were  by  ho  means  complete.  The  managers  proceeded  to  show,  that 
this  pretext  was  false ;  and  for  this  purpose  produced  a  document  to  prove,  that 
when  a  different  view  of  the  subject  favoured  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Hastings,  he 
made  affirmations  of  a  very  different  sort.  He  then  affirmed,  that  the  Company 
had  already  taken  from  the  Nabob  every  particle  of  independent  power;  and 
that  the  anticipation  of  danger  from  such  a  quarter,  by  any  possible  combination 
of  circumstances,  was  altogether  absurd.  *'  No  situation  of  our  affairs,"  he  said, 
^  could  enable  the  Nabob,  or  any  person  connected  with  him,  to  avail  himself, 
by  any  immediate  or  sudden  act,  of  the  slender  means  which  he  has  left  to 
infringe  our  power,  or  enlarge  his  own.  He  has  neither  a  military  force— Au- 
thority in  the  country — ^foreign  connexions— nor  a  treasury.''  * 

Having  given  such  evidence  that  the  pretexts  on  which  Mr.  Hastings  rejected 
other  parties  were  false,  the  managers  proceeded  to  give  evidence  that  the  pre* 
texts  were  equally  false,  on  which  he  made  choice  of  Munny  Begum.  The 
first  was,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  leave  in  existence  the  office  of  Naib  Subah. 
The  second  was,  that  the  annual  charge  of  three  lacs  of  rupees,  the  salary  of 
that  officer,  was  an  expense  of  which  the  East  India  Company  would  not  ap- 
prove. The  third  was,  that  the  existence  of  such  an  officer  lessened  the  con- 
sequence of  the  Company's  own  administration^  The  fourth  was,  that  it  was 
expedient  to  divide  the  duties  among  three  officers,  one,  the  guardian  of  the 
person  and  household  of  the  Nabob ;  a  second,  the  steward  of  that  household, 
under  the  title  of  Duan ;  a  third,  the  superintendant  of  judicature  and  poUce, 
under  title  of  Roy  Royan  of  the  Khalsa.    And  a  fifth  was,  that  Munny  Begum, 

*  President's  Mmute  in  ConsultatioD,  28th  July,  1772.    Minutes  of  Etidence,  ut  supra^ 
p.  973— ^76. 
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as  widow  of  Meer  Jaffier,  had  a  peculiar  fitness  for  the  office  of  guardian  of  Ghap.II. 
the  Nabob.  To  show  that  the  pretext  of  abolishing  the  office  of  Naib  Subah  ^TIC"*^ 
was  false,  the  managers  brought  evidence  to  prove  that  it  still  existed ;  as  all  the 
powers  of  it  were  vested  in  Munny  Begum,  other  persons  being  nothing  but 
agents  and  subordinates  dependant  upon  her  will :  "  You/'  said  the  Board,  **  are 
undoubtedly  the'  mistress,  to  confirm,  dismiss,  and  appoint  whomsoever  you 
shall  think  fit  in  the  service  and  offices  of  the  Nizamut ;  they  are  accountable  to 
you  alone  for  their  conduct,  and  no  one  shall  interfere  between  you  and  them.** 
That  the  pretext  relating  to  the  expense  was  false,  was  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
no  diminution  was  ever  attempted,  but  the  whole  three  lacs  were  given  to 
Munny  Begum  and  her  subordinates.  The  pretext  that  the  dignity  of  any 
person  administering  what  Mr.  Hastings  himself  called  the  slender  means  of  the 
Nabob,  could  lessen  the  consequence  of  the  Company's  government,  upon  which 
both  he  and  the  Nabob  depended  absolutely  for  all  that  they  possessed,  is  so 
evi&ntly  false,  as  to  be  ridiculous.  That  the  pretext  about  dividing  the  duties 
was  false  appeared  from  the  fiu^  that  they  were  not  divided ;  any  Auther  than 
by  name ;  Munny  Begum  being  the  absolute  mistress  of  all  the  instruments,  just 
as  if  she  had  been  appointed  the  Naib  Subah  in  title.  And  that  it  was  a  false 
pretext  to  rest  the  fitness  of  Munny  Begum  upon  her  being  the  widow  of  Meer 
Jaffier,  was  proved  by  the  &ct  that  she  was  not  his  widow,  that  she  had  never 
been  his  wife,  but  his  concubine,  and  that  her  ofispring  had  been  treated  as 
spurious  by  the  English  government.* 

Having  thus  shown,  or  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  choice  of  Munny 
Begum  to  fiU  the  office,  or  supply  the  place,  of  NiEub  Subah,  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  pecuniary  corruption,  the 
managers  next  proceeded  to  prove  that  Mr.  Hastings,  as  well  as  his  creatures, 
did  actually  receive  large  sums  of  money  for  that  appointment.  And  at  this 
point  began  the  great  efforts  which  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to 
exclude  evidence ;  and  so  successfully  made,  that  nothing  more  than  a  vigilant 
application  of  the  rules  which  his  lawyers  laid  down,  and  the  Lords  confirmed, 
is  necessary,  in  the  case  of  a  ruler  who  has  a  little  cunning,  to  render  conviction 
of  delinquency  all  but  impossible. 

To  one  of  the  preUminary  points,  the  managers  wished  to  adduce  the  evi-  Copy  of  a  let- 
dence  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hastings.  The  original  letter,  however,  was  not  to  be  nLtrngs  offw^ 
found.     But  there  was  a  copy  of  it  in  the  book  at  the  India  House,  into  which  ^^i^^^ 

f  MinuteSy  ut  8upr%  p.  978^980« 
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Book  VI.  dl  letters  were  transcribed ;  and  there  was  a  printed  copy  of  it  in  the  report  of 
^"—y^"^  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant 
objected ;  and  the  L(H*ds  determined*  that  before  any  of  these  copies  cotiAd  be 
received  as  evidence,  the  managers  must  prove  three  points;  first,  that  the 
original  letter  had  existed ;  secondly,  that  now  it  could  not  be  &und;  thirdly,  that 
the  alleged  copy  was  exact.  All  these  points  mig^t  have  been  determined  im^ 
mediately,  had  not  one  of  the  darlmg  rules  of  the  lawyers,  for  the  exdusidn  of 
Evidence  shut  up,  on  this  occasion,  the  source  from  wbidi  perfect  evidence  might 
have  been  immediately  derived  Had  the  real  distovery  of  tmtii  been  the 
direct  and  prevailing  object ;  there,  stood  the  supposed  author  of  the  letter;  he 
might  have  been  askeid^  upon  his  oath,  whether  he  did  writie  such  a  letter  or  not ; 
and  the  question'  would  have  been  decided  at  once;  Oh  but  f  say  the  kwyers, 
this  would  have  been  to  make  him  criminate  himseUl  Qinte  the  contrary,  pro- 
vided he  was  innocent :  if  guilty,  the  lawyers  will  not  say^  that  his  guilt  ougfafC 
not  to  be  proved.  Upon  tibe  strength,  however,  of  t&e  lawyers*  ruks,  thb  in* 
strument  for  the  discrimihatioii  €£  guilt  fi!bm  innocence  was  not  to  be  usedL 

Whereas  Mr.  Hastings  had  the  express  conimands  of  the  Court  of  Piiectors^ 

daied  in  August,  1771,  to  make  it  appear  in  the  Nabob's  accounts  for  what 

particular  purpose  every  disbursement  was  mad^  and  yet  nothing  was  exhibited 

in  those  accounts  but  general  statements  of  so  much  expended^  while  it  w A 

ascertained  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  given  no  orders  agreeably  to  the  coniitiaiidd 

of  the  Directors,  and  that  inaccuracies  prevailed  in  the  statements  that  wero 

given ;  a  strong  presumption  was  thereby  created  against  the  Governor-General, 

because  he  had  thus  provided  a  grand  channd  through  which  tiie  current  of  pr6^ 

sents  might  flow  into  his  pockets,  without  the  necessity  of  aa  entry,  suffident  to 

detect  them,  in  any  bod^s  of  account    Aftet  the  statement  of  this  presumption^ 

the  managers  proceeded  to  the  exhibition  of  direct  testimtny,  that  bribes  w^re 

received  by  Mr:  Hastmgs,  for  the  appointmeitt'both  of  Munny  Begum  and  her 

mbordinates.     They  began  with  the  informttMin  received  from  the  Bajah.  Nun^ 

comar,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  accepted  a  present  of  two' lacs  and  a  half  fhHB 

Munny  Begum  for  appointing  her  Begent  during  the  minority^  of  the  Nabob; 

and  a  present  of  one  lac  from  himself,  for  appoksfing  his  soni  ^be  Bftjafa  Gourw 

As.«fidenoe^    dass,   stewofd  under  Munny  Begiioa.     The  documents  produced   were  the 

Srf?€oi^  Minutes  of  Consultation  of  tte'PiesWen*  and  Conjldl  at  Calcutta.  The  reading 

^^Sm^^"^^  *^'  interrupted  tiB  it  cacm^  to  the  examihatum  of  the  Bqfidi,  before  thi^ 

Nuncomar,  on  Couudl,  ou  the  subject  of  the  charges  which  he  had  preferred.     The  counsel 

the  subject  of  ,  i      -n.  *  .  ^  xi_ 

presents,  are  represented  that  it  ought  not:  to  be  read,  ISvss^  hocause  it  was  not  upon  oath; 
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Seoomlfyv  because  it  was  taken  in  titie  absence  of  Mr.  Hastings;  Tbii^fly,  be-  ChakIL 
cany  it  was  not  before  a  competent  junsdiction ;  Fourthly,  because  the  Rajah  ji 
was  afterwards  conTicted  of  a  forgery,  committed  before  the  date  of  tiie  exami-  objected  to  bj 
nation.  On  the  objection  as  to  the  want  of  an  oath,  it  was  shown  to  have  been  ^  ^^^* 
the  practice  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  aTail  himsdf  of  the  allegatbn  that  an  ottth  was 
not  a  recposite  to  the  testimony  of  a  noble  Hindu,  of  whose  rdigion  it  was  a 
breach.  Besides,  it  cao,  on  Deflection,  be  regarded  by  no  body,  as  adding  any 
tlm^  considerable ;  and  may  perhaps,  be,  with  justice,  regarded  as  adding  no- 
timig  tft  all  to  the  secQiities  for  truth,  to  compd  a  man  who  otiierwise  would 
certainly  affirm  a  lie  to  the  juii^,  to  pecfoian  a  short  reUgioiis  ceremony  before- 
hand. In  the  case  of  the  man  who  otherwise  would  not  teR  a  lie  to  the  judge;^ 
the  oath  evidentiy  is  of  no  use  whatsoever.  Further,  testimony  admits  of  de- 
greesi ;  one  testimony  has  so  many  of  thie  secujdties  for  trutii,  another  has  so 
Botany  less,  another  fewer  stiU  \  tiUe  value  of  each  is  estimated  by  the  judges  and 
even  the  lowest  is  ledkoned  for  what  it  is  wortih.  *  So,  when  the  oalii  is  wanting, 
to  an  article  of  testimony,  it  is  only  one  of  the  securities  that  is  waotmg;  axidt 
the  testimony  may  be  wmthy  of  the  highest  possible  csedit  on  other  accounted 
Am  to  the  objection  draws  &om  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  it  was  treated  as 
not  merefy  uweasonable^  but  impudent  Why  was  Mr,  Hastily  absent?  Be^ 
cause  he  determined  not  to  be  present :  and  if  a  man  is  thus  allowed  to  fidnricat^ 
by  his  own  acft  an  objection  to  evidence,  and  then  to  employ  it»  l^is  above  the 
law.  The  objection  to  the  oompetence  of  the  jurisdiotion  was  founded  upon  a 
disallowed  assumption,  that  the  Council,  after  it  met,  wai^  dissolved  by  the 
simple  fiat  of  the  President,  though  the  majority,  whose  vote  was  binding,  de^ 
tehninedxt  was  not  As  to  the  conviction  of  Nuncomar,  the  managers  dedaved 
that  Hhey  were  only  restvained  by  the  authority  of  those  whrai  tiiey  r^resented 
fix)m  asserting  that  it  was  a  conviction  brought  about  for  tiie  veiy  purpose  to 
winch  it  was  now  applied,  the  suj^restion  of  evidence  against  Mr.  Hastily 
I  diaU  add,  that  the  rule  upon  which  the  objection  was  founded,  is  pregnant 
wkh  tke  same  sort  of  absurdity  and  injustice,  with  the  otiier  ndes  <^  exclusion^ 
examples  of  wbidi  we  have  ab-eady  beheld.  If  a  man  has  committed  a  crime^ 
ou^t  he  therefore  to  be  endowed  with  the  privilege  of  conferring  impunity  on 
every  crime  committed  in  his  presence,  provided  nobody  sees  the  action  but 
himself?  Thecvidence  of  the  greatest  criminal  is  of  so  much  importance,  that 
paordon  is  commonly  granted  to  any  one  of  a  comlnnatien  who  gives  evidence 
against  the  vest. 

Upon  the  whole^  with  regaod  to  this  document^  it  is  most  obvious  to  remark, 
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Book  VI.  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things  to  suppose  that  evil  should  have  arisetl 
^"^T^^CT"^^  from  hearing  it  read;  because  every  observation  which  could  tend  to  show  how  little 
on  the  one  side,  or  much  on  the  other,  was  its  value  as  an  article  of  evidence,  it 
was  the  business  of  the  parties  to  present ;  and  this  the  Lords  were  surely  as 
competent  to  determine  as  the  still  more  important  questions  which  it  behoved  them 
to  decide.  When  the  judge  has  heard  the  information  which  is  tendered  to  him, 
he  can  ascertain  whether  it  does  or  does  not  contain  any  of  the  matter  of  proof, 
and  if  any  in  what  precise  quantity  little  or  great :  When  of  the  evidence  ten- 
dered to  him  there  is  any  portion  which  he  has  not  heard,  he  can  determine 
nothing  about  it ;  and  may  possibly  have  lost,  rejected,  and  destroyed  that  very 
information  on  which  the  power  of  righteous  judgment  depended. 

Another  observation  which  might  have  been  urged  with  irresistible  force  of 
reason  was,  that  the  propriety  of  receiving  such  evidence  was  already  weighed 
and  determined  by  the  Legislature,  which,  in  constituting  a  new  Court  of 
Judicature  for  the  trial  of  offehces  committed  in  India,  had  enacted  that  all 
documents  of  the  nature  of  that  which  was  now  tendered  in  evidence,  should  be 
received  as  evidence.  The  assent  of  the  Lords  was  included  in  every  act  of  the 
Legislature ;  and  that  very  assembly,  therefore,  which  had  already  decreed,  in  its 
legislative  capacity,  that  such  evidence  was  useful,  now,  in  its  judicatorial  capa- 
city, decreed  that  it  was  the  reverse. 

For  the  purpose  for  which  the  managers  now  adduced  the  examination  of 
Nunoomar,  it  was  not  necessary  they  said  to  insist  upon  the  truth  of  the  testi- 
mony left  behind  him  by  that  unfortunate  man.  They  meant  to  exhibit  the 
behaviour  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  manifested,  when  accusations  of  such  a 
nature  were  preferred  against  him ;  and  by  the  relation  of  the  behaviour  to  the 
charge  manifest  the  probability  of  guilt.  The  demeanour  of  a  criminal  was 
circumstantial  evidence  of  his  crime. 

If  the  examination  was  to  be  read  for  the  sake  alone  of  the  circumstantial 
evidence  afforded  by  the  demeanour  of  Mr.  Hastings,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ducing as  evidence  the  testimony  itself,  the  Counsel  expressed  a  sort  of  willingness 
to  give  way.  But  the  managers  refiised  to  bind  themselves  to  any  conditions,  in 
limitation  of  what  they  claimed  as  a  right.  On  a  suggestion  from  Lord  Kenydn, 
the  Lords  adjourned  to  their  own  chamber  to  consult. 
Excluded  by  ^  ^^  ^^x*  ^ay  of  the  trial,  the  Lords  announced,  "  That  it  is  not  competent 
the  lx)rds.  fo^  tjjg  managers  for  the  Commons  to  produce  the  examination  of  Nuncomar 
in  evidence ;  the  said  managers  not  having  proved,  or  even  stated  any  thing  as 
a  ground  for  admitting  such  evidence,  which,  if  proved,  would  render  the  same 
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Bfiinissible*''     If  the  reasoning  which  precedes  be  well  founded^  admissibility  in   Chap.  II; 
regard  to  relevant  evidence  ought  never  to  be  a  question.  ^"Tt^ 

The  managers  desired  leave  to  withdraw.  Upon  their  return*  Mr.  Burke  de- 
dared,  it  was  with  equal  surprise  and  concern  thej  had  heard  the  determination  of 
their  Lordships :  It  was  a  determination  which  exceedingly  increased  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  criminality  to  conviction  :  To  the  Lords,  however,  belonged  the 
power  of  determining :  It  remained  for  the  managers  to  submit. 

At  a  consultation  of  the  Board  of  Council  at  Calcutta,  on  a  subsequent  day.  As  evidence, 
when  Mr*  Hastings  was  present,  it  appeared  that  the  minutes  of  consultation  a^uita^on 
of  the  day  on  which  the  examination  of  Nuncomar  was  taken,  including  the  ^1"^^/  ^,!^* 
examination  itself,  were  read ;  and  that  the  minutes  of  that  day  were  sifinied  by  objected  to  bj 

the  l&wverft 

Mr.  Hastings,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  managers 
proposed  that  these  minutes  should  be  read.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant 
d>jected ;  as  this  was  to  introduce  obliquely  that  very  document  of  which  the 
direct  introduction  was  forbidden  by  the  Court.  The  Lords,  upon  a  second  sug- 
gestion from  Lord  Kenyon,  withdrew  to. deliberate,  and  determined,  **  That  the  Excluded  by 
circumstance  of  the  consultation  of  the  13th  of  March,  1775,  being  read  at  a  ^^ 
consultation  of  the  20th  of  March,  1775,  at  which  Mr.  Hastings  was  present, 
does  not  of  itself  make  the  matter  of  such  consultation  of  the  13th  of  March, 
1775,  admissible  evidence."  Mr.  Burke  professed  that,  worded  as  the  resolution 
was,  he  could  not  say  that  he  paiectly  understood  iU  It  was  affirmed  that  one 
particular  circumstance  did  not  render  the  evidencein  question  admissible  evidence* 
But  perhaps  there  were  other  circumstances  which  might  have  tliat  happy  effect. 
If  so,  the  managers,  as  not  being  technical  men,  claimed  the  same  assistance  as  was 
due  to  men  without  professional  assistance  pleading  their  own  cause. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  replied,  that  what  was  said  or  done  by  Mr.  Hastings 
was  evidence  against  him ;  not  what  was  said  or  done  by  other  persons ;  for  then 
calumny  might  stand  as  evidence  of  guilt.  Something  said  or  done  by  Mr.  Has- 
tings was  therefore  necessary  to  render  this  examination  admissible  evidence. 

Mr.  Fox  rejected  this  decision.     Forbearing  to  do,  was  often  guilt,  or  evidence  Their  admi»- 
of  guilt,  as  well  as  to  do.    There  are  circumstances  in  which,  if  charges  are  ie^m^tJeS 
made  against  a  man,  and  instead  of  promoting  he  does  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  "P^*^  varioui 
inquiry,  he  gives  evidence  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  guilt.    .This  was  the 
evidence  which  the  managers  desired  to  present  to  their  Lordships,  and  which 
their  Lordships  were  so  unwilling  to  receive.     If  this  kind  of  evidence  were 
rejected,  Mr.  Burke  would  give  joy  to  all  East  Indian  delinquents.     '*  Plunder 
on.    The  laws  intended  to  restrain  you  are  mere  scarecrows!*    Accumulate 
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Book  VI.  wealth  by  any  means,  however  illegal,  profligate,  infamous.  You  are  sure  of 
^"T^fCr""^  impunity ;  for  the  natives  of  India  are  by  their  religion  debarred  from  appearing 
against  you  out  of  their  own  country,  and  circumstantial  evidence  will  not  be 
received.'*  If  the  new  principle  were  established,  that  acts  of  omission  were  not 
evidence,  Mr.  Fox  observed  that  Indian  delinquents  were  rendered  secure. 
They  would  take  no  notice  of  any  charges  preferred  dgainst  them ;  and  thei^y 
render  inadmissible  the  only  evidence  by  which  guilt  could  be  proved. 

The  managers,  therefore,  proposed  to  read  the  whole  of  the  consultation  of 
the  20th  of  March,  including  that  of  the  13th,  in  order  to  show  the  demeanour 
of  Mr.  Hastings.  Then  the  House  adjourned  to  the  chamber  of  parliament. 
Next  day  the  resolution  of  the  Lords  was  announced,  **  That  the  consultation  of 
the  13th  of  March,  1775,  cannot  now  be  read.''  Mr.  Burke  said  that  how 
great  soever  the  pain  with  which  he  heard  the  resolution,  he  was  consoled  by 
the  use  of  the  word  now  ;  which  left  him  room  to  hope,  that  the  evidence  in 
question  might  be  admitted  another  time. 

As  Cantoo  Baboo,  the  Banyan  of  Mr.  Hastings,  when  summoned  by  the 
Council  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  charges  ci  Nuncomar,  was  ordered 
by  Mr.  Hastings  not  to  attend,  the  managers  affirmed  that  this  was  something 
done  by  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  that  the  condition  prescribed  by  the  Chancdlor  was 
therefore  fulfilled.  The  Lord  Chancellor  asked  what  the  Council  for  Mr.  Has- 
tings had  to  offer  against  this  plea.  Mr.  Law  said,  they  possessed  their  Lord- 
^ips'  decision  for  excluding  this  evidence,  and  claimed  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
inanaga*s  conjured  the  Lords  to  reflect,,  that  in  the  sort  of  cases  before  them  to 
adhere  to  the  rules  of  evidence  upheld  by  EngUsh  lawyers,  was  to  let  loose 
rapine  and  spoil  upon  the  subjects  of  government.  The  managers  ware  then 
asked,  ^  if  they  would  state  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  upon  which  they 
meant  to  rely,  as  a  ground  tq  entitle  them  to  read  the  proceedings  of  the  19th 
of  March,  1775.**  The  managers  desired  leave  to  withdraw.  Upon  their 
return,  they  expressed  their  regret,  at  not  being  able  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  Lords.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  various  circumstances  might  arise, 
which  did  not  at  present  occur  to  dieir  minds.  ^  At  present  they  held  it  enough 
to  adduce  one  ground  which  to  themselves  appeared  satisfiictory,  and  upon  this 
they  craved  the  judgment  of  the  Court.  The  Lords  adjourned. 
The  Mthority  At  this  point,  the  Lords  demanded  to  be  enlightened,  or  kept  in  countenance, 
appHe(][fo/^  by  the  sages  of  the  law.  The  following  question  was  referred  to  the  twelve 
tbeLonk.  judges.  **  Whether  it  be  competent  tor  the  managers  to  produce  an  examination 
uritiiout  oath  by  the  rest  of  the  Council^  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hastings  the 
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Go?eraor,  charging  him  with  corruptly  jeceiving  3,54^05  rupees,  which  exa-  Chap.  IL 
mination  came  to  his  knowledge,  and  was  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  ^T^C*^ 
Directors  as  a  proceeding  of  the  said  Councillors,  in  order  to  introduce  the  proof 
of  his  demeanour  thereupon ;  it  being  alleged  by  the  managers  for  the  Commons, 
that  he  took  no  steps  to  dear  himself,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  Directors,  of  the 
guilt  thereby  imputed,  but  that  he  took  active  means  to  prevent  the  examination 
by  the  said  Councillors  of  his  servant  Cantoo  Baboo."    To  this  the  judges  The  judgM 
returned  for  answer,  ^'  That  it  is  not  competent  for  the  managers  to  produce  an  ej^bn. 
exanunation,  without  oath  by  the  rest  of  the  Councillors,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Hastings  the  Governor,  charging  him  with  corruptly  receiving  3,54,105  rupees, 
wMch  examination,  came  to  his  knowledge,  and  was  by  him  transmitted  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  as  a  proceeding  of  the  said  CoundUors,  in  order  to  introduce 
the  proctf  of  his  misdemeanour  thereupon."    It  being  carried  in  the  aflKrmative 
that  the  Lwds  do  agree  to  this  opinion,  the  Court  was  resumed  and  the  managers 
were  informed^  ^  That  the  examination  of  Nuncomar,  and  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Councillors,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1775,  after  Mr.  Hastings 
left  the  Council,  ought  not  to  be  read.** 

The  managers  began  now  to  complain  Intterly  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Lords  The  dedsum* 
were  {Nronouneed,  without  the  accompaniment  of  the  reasons  on  which  these  reso-  giveD  desdtot* 
hitions  were  founded.    The  managers  affirmed  that  they  were  thus  left  completdy  ^  "••^*°*- 
m  the  dark,  and  embarrassed  in  all  their  proceedings.    This  was  a  point  of  the  Quaiitiesof 
highest  importance,  and  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  parts  judicatura. 
of  the  exhibition  then  made  of  itsd^  by  the  tribunal  before  which  Mr.  Hastings 
was  tried.    To  issue  decisions,  without  presenting  the  reasons,  is  to  act  the  part 
not  of  a  judge  but  of  a  despot.     The  mandate  of  a  despot  rests  on  his  wilL 
The  decision  of  a  judge  is  founded  on  reasons,  or  it  deserves  any  thing  rather 
Ihan  the  name.  .  But  if  the  decision  of  the  judge  is  founded  on  reascms,  it  is  of 
infinite  importance  that  they  should  not  be  confined  to  his  own  breast.     In  the 
first  place,  the  necessity  of  stating  reasons  is  one  of  the  strongest  securities  against 
all  the  causes  of  bad  dedsion^  the  ignorance  of  the  judge,  the  negligence  of  the 
judge,  and  the  corruption  of  the  judge ;  against  the  ignorance  of  the  judge,  by 
making  it  visible  and  ridiculous ;  against  the  negligence  and  corruption  of  the 
judge,  by  making  him  know  that  he  himself  must  be  the  indicator  of  his  own 
offences,  the  herald  as  well  as  author  of  his  own  shame.    This  is  one,  but  not 
the  only  benefit  derived  from  imposing  upon  judges  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
treasons  upon  which  their  decisions  ate  grounded.    The  public  do  not  enjoy  the  ad- 
nntages  of  security,  unless  they  have  what  is  called  the  ^ense  of  security,  or , the 
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Book  VI.  belief  that  thej  are  secure.  Unless  the  administratidn  of  justice  yield  the  sense 
^'"^^^^"'^  of  security,  it  fails  of  accomplishing  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  ends. 
But  of  all  possible  means  to  convey  this  sense  of  security  one  of  the  most  potent 
undoubtedly  is,  to  make  known  to  the  people  invariably  the  reasons  upon  which 
the  decisions  of  the  judges  are  founded.  It  is  this  alone  with  which  the  people 
can^  or  ought  to  be  satisfied.  How  can  they  know,  that  a  decision  is  just  when 
they  are  ignorant  of  its  grounds  ?  It  is  circumstantial  evidence  (and  evidence 
which  in  general  ought  to  be  held  conclusive),  that  when  reasons  are  not  given 
for  a  judicial  decision,  it  is  for  one  of  two  causes,  either,  1.  because  no  good 
reasons  can  be  given ;  or  3.  in  order  to  favour  a  practice  according  to  which 
decisions,  for  which  no  good  reason  can  be  given,  may  be  pronounced  at  any 
time. 

It  is  therefore  a  fiindamental  axiom  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  that  with- 
out reasons  strictly  accompanying  every  judicial  decision,  the  duty  of  the  jud^ 
is  most  imperfectly  performed,  and  good  judicature  altogether  impossible. 
iiffirmationby  With  regard  to  the  resolution  itself,  Mr.  Burke  proclaimed,  in  the  face  of  the 
Sie'^roies  foJ  Court  by  which  it  was  formed,  "  That  it  held  out  to  fiiture  governors  of 
dencc  alfo^ted  ^^^S^  ^^®  ^^^^  certain  and  unbounded  impunity.  Peculation  m  India  would 
b^  the  High  ]yQ  qq  longer  practised,  as  it  used  to  be,  with  caution,  and  with  secrecy.  It  would 
liamenten-  in  future  stalk  abroad  in  noon-day,  and  act  without  disguise ;  because  after  such 
puI^UytT  a  decision,  as  had  just  been  made  by  their  Lordships,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
JuSS.'*''^""    bringing  into  a  court  the_proof8  of  peculation." 

The  fact  is  of  the  highest  importance.     The  rules  of  evidence  deplorably 

adopted  by  the  Lords  are  so  many  instruments  of  protection  to  the  crimes  of 

public  men  in  public  places ;  that  is,  a'imes,  from  the  very  nature  of  th^  case, 

more  extensively  nuschievous  than  all  others ;  and  crimes  of  which  the  existence 

can  seldom  be  legally  ascertained  except  by  the  very  sort  of  evidence,  which  the 

Court  set  up  in  this  country  to  punish  them,  makes  rules  to  exdude. 

Ad  atithen-         Beside  the  examination  of  the  Rajah  Nuncomar,  there  was  recorded  in  the 

JJTMunn"*'  consultation  of  the  13th  of  March,  a  letter  from  Munny  B^um,  which  stood, 

d*d"d*T      according  to  the  managers,  upon  grounds  of  its  own.     Its  authenticity  was  fully 

cause  it  was    proved  by  Sir  Johii  D'Oyley,  Mr.  Auriol,  and  a  Persian  Moonshee  who  had 

the  miuutes    translated  it,  and  after  having  examined  the  seal, '  pronounce  it  to  be  the  seal  of 

eSii.       Munny  Begum.     This  person,  whose  character  and  rank  Mr.  Hastings  placed 

very  high,  had  stated  in  this  letter  her  having  given  a  large  sum  of  money  to 

Mr.  Hastings  for  appointing  her  regent  during  the  minority  of  the  Nabob. 

The  evidence  of  this  letter  the  managers  proposed  to  adduce.    The  counsel  for 
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tiie  prisoner  objected.    The  ground  of  his  objecti(m  was,  that  the  letter  was   Chap.  II. 
recorded  in  those  minutes  of  the  consultation  of  the  18th  of  March,  which  the  ^T^J^T"^ 
Court  had  refiised  to  admit    The  House  sustained  the  objection,  and  forbade  the 
letter  to  be  read.* 

The  next  part  of  the  proceedings  is  truly  remarkable.  ^  The  managers  desired  Testimonj  of 
that  Philip  Francis,  Esq.  might  be  called  in,  to  prove  that  a  letter  from  Munny  respecting 
Begum  to  the  Rajah  Nuncomar,  charging  Mr.  Hastings  with  a  receipt  of  three  e^ldJdc?; 
and  a  half  lacs  of  rupees,  was  delivered  into  the  Council  on  the  18th  of  March  |>«caa8e  t^ 
1775,  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  knew  the  Begum  had  written  such  letter."     The  existed. 
witness  was  not  allowed  to  speak  to  the  consultation  of  that  day,  or  to  the  letter. 
The  reason  was,  because  the  proceedings  existed  in  writing,  the  letter  existed  in 
writing ;   and  that  which  itself  existed  in  vmting  was  better  evidence  than 
parole  testimony  to  its  own  contents.     The  witness  was  not  aDoWed  to  speak, 
because  there  existed  a  writing  tiiat  was  better  evidence ;  and  that  writing  which 
was  better  evidence  the  Court  had  determined  they  would  not  receive !  The 
witness  was  not  allowed  to  speak,  on  the  pretext  that  something  else  was  better 
evidence,  while  the  Court  itself  had  determined  that  the  said  something  else  was. 
not  evidence  at  all. 

When  the  accounts  of  Munny  Begum,  in  her  quality  of  Regent,  were  called  Record,among 
for  by  the  Board  of  Coimdl,  after  the  arrival  of  Clavering,  Monson,  and  Francis,  In^^^o- " 
s  lai^  sum  appeared,  of  the  mode  of  disposing  of  which  no  explanation  was  given.  Jh^^^  ^^ 
A  commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  Mr.  Gorinfi:,  was  sent  to  Moor- 1^^^'^  ^i 

Manny  Begum 

sfaedabad,  to  inquire.     Upon  this  investigation  came  out  the  declarations  of  respecting  the 
Munny  B^gun,  that  the  sum  not  accounted  for  had,  at  the  time  of  vesting  her  ^'i^'^ex^' 
with  the  Regency,  been  given  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  his  attendants.   Certain  ^^^^ 
^paper^  stating  the  receipt  by  Mr.  Hastings,  of  one  lae  and  a  half  of  rupees^ 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Goring  to  the  Board  at  Calcutta,  received  by  them,  recorded 
without  any  objectbn  on  the.  part  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  transmitted  by  him,  still 
without  objection,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  was  proposed  by  the  managers  tO' 
read.     The  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings  insisted,  that  these  papers  ware  not  direct 
evidence,  as  wanting  the  requisite  securities,  of  oath  and  authentication :  and  not 
circumstantial  evidence,  because  no  act  of  Mr.  Hastings,  as  required  by  the 
Court,  connected  them  with  himself.     The  Lords  determined  that  the  papers* 
ought  not  to  be  read.    And  yet  that  there  was  matter  of  evidence  in  papers  so* 

*  The  circuiDBtaaces  respecting  the  proposal  to  produce  this  letter,  and  the  decision  upon  i^. 
appear  more  distinctly  in  the  Hist,  of  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  part  IL  p.  57,  than  im 
the  Minates  of  EvideDce^  whore  there  is  obscurity,  and  probably  aa  omission^ 
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Booc  VL  delivered,  and  might  be  matter  of  evidence,  in  the  demeanour  of  the  person 
^"T^^^r""^  whom  they  regarded,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  That  the  papers  did  contain  the 
declaration  of  Munny  Begum,  was  susceptible  of  the  completest  proof.  That 
her  dedarrtion  not  judicially  given,  and  not  subject  to  cross  examination,  was  of 
mucb  less  value  than  if  it  l|ad  received  these  securities,  is  no  less  true ;  but  still, 
as  fiu:  a&it  was  not  invalidated  by  other  drcumstanoes,  it  was  of  some  value,  and 
ought  to  have  been  counted  for  what  it  was  worth.  And  if  Mr.  Hastings,  instead 
of  taking  the  course  which  was  ni^ural  to  an  innocent  man,  took  that  which  a 
consciousness  of  guilt  would  naturally  prescribe,  this  demeanour  would  be  circum- 
stantial evidence  against  himself.  Instead  of  permitting  light  to  come  in  &om 
these  two  sources,  light  of  which  the  value,  whatever  it  was,  would  appear,  when 
it  was  seen  and  examined,  the  Lords  resolved  to  shut  it  out,  without  permitting 
it  to  be  seen  at  alL 
An  ori^ai         The  managers  next  offered  to  produce,  in  evidence  of  the  same  facts,  an 

Persian  letter,  ^*  r  » 

underthehand  ongiual  Persian  letter,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Munny  Begum,  signed  by 
Munny  1^     ^^  Nabob,  and  transmitted  by  Mr.  Goring  to  the  Board.     And  as  an  act  of 
gum,  exclud-  demeanour,  fiilfilling  the  condition  required  by  the  Lords  to  constitute  any  docu- 
ment a  link  in  a  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence,  they  stated  that  Mr.  Hastings^ 
after  Munny  Begum  was  freed  from  all  influence  but  his  own,  never  attempted 
to  invaEdate  the  testimony  she  had  givai.*    The  House  determined  that  the 
letter  should  not  be  read. 
A^jperdeii-       The  Managers  next  proposed  to  examine  Mr.  Goring,  in  order  to  prove  that 
nj  Begum  to^  Mumiy  B^um  defivered  to  him  a  paper,  in  ,the  Persian  language,  under  her  own 
^^nf^    hand,  stating,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  received  from  her  a  lac  and  a  half  of  rupees, 
which  Mr.      under  colour  of  money  for  his  entertainment.     The  counsel  for  the  defendant 

Gonng  might 

be  examined,  objected  to  evidence  of  any  consultation  with  Munny  B^pun,  Mr.  Hastings 
himadf  not  being  prosent.  They  objected  also  to  the  production  of  any  paper» 
which  had  not  been  ddivered  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  contents 
of  it  read  to  him.  The  Managers  offered  the  paper  as  an  original  instrument, 
which  possessed  all  the  securities  for  truth  required  by  the  Indian  laws,  being 
under  the  seal  of  the  Begum,  and  attested  by  the  Nabob,  while  it  was  contrary 
to  the  manners  of  the  country  for  a  woman  of  rank  to  appear  in  public,  or  take 
an  oath.  The  House  decided  that  the  paper  could  not,  upon  these  grounds,  be 
admitted  as  evidence  against  the  defendant. 

*  With  respect  to  Mr.  Hastings  personally,  I  am  anxious  to  observe,  that  this  affords  a  presomp- 
lion  of  innocoice ;  at  least  of  the  truth  of  his  allegation,  that  the  sum  in  question  whibh  was  girea 
him  for  entertainment  money»  as  he  had  never  denied  it,  so  he  never  meant  to  conceal. 
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As  Miyor  Scott,  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  with  full,  and  almost  unlimited  powers,    Chap.  II. 
had  delivered  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  translation  of  ^IXT*'^^ 

^  l/oSr. 

a  letter  from  Munny  B^^m  to  Mr.  Hasting^,  in  which  she  affirmed  the  dehvery  Vain  efforts  of 
to  him  of  one  lac  and  a  half  of  rupees,  the  managers  contended  that  this  was  a  to  get  e^^«ace 
perfect  acknowledgment  of  the  letter  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  that,  «<^'»'t^^- 
therefore,  the  letter  ought  to  be  read.     The  matter  was  pressed  by  the  managers 
in  every  possible  direction ;  and  every  expedient  which  they  coidd  imagine  for 
opening  a  way  to  its  reception  was  tried,  but  in  vain.     The  lawyers  for  the 
defendant,  burying  in  silence  a  rule  which  on  another  occasion  they  would  have 
strained  their  lungs  to  proclaim,  Quifacit  per  aUumfacit  per  se^  insisted  that 
what  is  done  for  aman  by  his  agent,  is  not  done  by  himself;  and  Uiat  the  recogni* 
tion  of  a  piece  of  evidence  by  Major  Scott,  was  not  recognition  by  Mr.  Hastings. 
After  some  days  of  contention,  the  Lords  retired  to  their  chamber  to  deliberate ; 
and  on  the  next  day  of  the  Court  came  out,  in  the  usual  oracular  style,  the 
response,  '*  That  the  Persian  paper,  purporting  to  be  a  letter  from  the  Munny 
Begum^  and  the  translation  of  the  same,  offered  in  evidence  by  the  managers 
for  the  House  of  Commons,  ought  not  to  be  read." 

Besides  the  absurdity  already  disclosed,  of  refusing  to  receive  an  article  of 
evidence,  because  it  is  not  so  strong  as  it  would  have  been,  had  it  possessed  more 
of  the  causes  of  strength,  when  the  interests  of  truth  require  that  the  exact  value 
of  it  should  be  ascertained  ;  and  that  it  should  not  be  thrown  away,  but  counted 
for  what  it  is  worth ;  it  is  obvious  to  common  sense  that  the  question  agitated  on 
tins  oooasioii  so  long  and  vehemently  before  the  "Court,  might  have  been  settled 
in  one  instimt,  by  barely  asking  Mr.  Hastings,  if  he  acknowledged  the  writing  aa 
aktter  to  himself  from  Munny  Begum. 

The  vulgar  notion,  that  a  man  should  not  be  required  to  give  evidence  which  Inrestigatioii 
may  operate  against  himself,  is  then  only  rational,  when  the  law  is  so  bad,  that  uiat  a  man' 
it  really  ouj^t  not  to  be  executed ;  and  when  humanity  approves  of  every  sub-  obHgS*togive 
teiftige  by  which  men  may  escape  from  its  detestable  fangs.    That  this  was  once  ^^ 
the  casie  with  the  law  of  England,  as  it  is  the  case  with  the  laws  of  all  countries,  crimiDate 
io'times^of  i^poranoe,  and  times  of  deqxitism,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  and  then  it 
was,  that  the  vulgar  notion,  and  the  rule  founded  upon  it,  received  their  birth. 
In  times  when  the  law  was  so  bad,  and  the  King  and  other  great  inen  so 
powerfiil,  that  they  were  able  on  most  occasions  to  use  the  law  as  a  commodiousr 
instrument,  for  executing  upon  individuals  the  dictates  of  their  vengeance,  their 
j^dk>usy»  their  avarice,  or  their  caprice,  that  great  instrument  &r  defeating  the 
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Book  YI.  law,  namely,  the  rule,  that  a  man  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against 
1789*^  himself,  had  often  a  very  obvious,  though  a  temporary,  and  limited,  utility, 
like  most  other  matters  of  law  it  obtained  its  existence  more  immediately  from 
the  interests  of  the  great  men.  In  times  of  rudeness,  which  are  times  of  turbu-> 
lence,  contests  are  frequent  for  the  crown ;  and  the  great  men  are  ranged  on 
different  sides.  If  it  happens  to  them  sometimes  to  be  on  the  winning  side ;  it 
is  equally  incident  to  them  to  be  on  the  losing.  When  that  happens,  the  law 
will  be  employed  to  destroy  them.  And  as  they  live  in  such  a  state  of  things 
that  all  foresee  they  may  very  probably  stand  in  this  predicament  themselves; 
they  all  eagerly  concur  in  establishing  the  credit  of  a  rule  that  shall  render  it  very 
difficult  for  the  law  to  convict  them ;  in  other  words  shall  afford  them  many 
chances  to  escape.  The  moment,  however,  at  which  the  law  becomes  good,  and 
no  man  has  power  to  wrest  it  iniquitously  to  his  own  purposes,  the  case  is  altered. 
The  moment  the  law  becomes  such,  that  it  really  ought  to  be  executed,  that  it 
is  good  for  the  community  it  should  be  exactly  executed,  that  it  cannot  without 
misdiief  to  the  community.  Id  one  instance,  be  defeated  of  its  execution,  then 
every  subterfuge  by  which  he  who  has  infringed  the  law  may  escape,  is  an  evil ; 
then  every  thing  which  guards  the  truth  from  discovery,  is  a  cause  of  mischief; 
and,  surely,  it  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  expedients  for  guarding  the  truth  from 
discovery ;  surely  it  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  of  all  the  subterfuges  by  which 
he  who  has  hifringed  the  law  may  escape  its  penalties,  if  he  who  knows  the  most 
of  the  circumstances  shall  be  protected  in  concealing  what  he  knows. 
Mr.  Barke  Mr.  Burke  complained  of  the  inextricable  perplexity,  in  which  the  managers 

^!^n,  that  the  were  involved  by  these  naked  decisions.  If  reasons  were  given,  Aey  would 
tbe  Court  were  ^^^»  that  whcrevcr  the  same  reasons  applied,  the  same  decision  would  be  pro- 
iMued  without  nounccd.  Issued  without  any  reason,  every  decision  stood  for  itself  alone ;  was 
tion  of  rea-  confined  to  an  individual,  not  extended  to  a  species ;  and  furnished  no  rule  for 
any  thing. else.  They  doubted  not  but  the  resolution  of  the  House  was  founded 
upon  technical  grounds.  But  **  in  the  case  on  which  their  Lordships  had  last 
decided,  the  managers  had  offered  in  evidence  a  paper,  proved  to  have  been 
written  by  Munny  Begum,  and  transmitted  to  Mr.  Hastings — ^they  offered  alto 
a  translation  of  that  paper,  delivered  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  very  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings — ^they  proved  that  these  papers  had  been  sent 
to  the  prisoner^  in  the  Eleventh  printed  RqK)rt  of  that  Committee,  and  that 
when  he  drew  up  his  defence  he  must  have  had  them  before  him : — ^That  papers, 
so  substantiated^  should  have  been  rejected  by  their  Lordships,  must  be  a  matter. 
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of  astonishment  to  aU  the  thinking  part  of  mankind,  who  shoidd  happen  to  be   Cha>,  IL 
unacquainted  with  the  technical  grounds,  on  which  their  Lordships  had  resolved  ^i^^^T^ 
that  these  papers  were  not  to  be  received."  *    • 

During  these  contentions  two,  incidents  occurred,  the  importance  of  which  Dsc/um,  by 
requires,  that  they  should  here  be  presented  to  view.     It  was  given  out,  as  a^^^Vhit 
^Uctum^  by  Mr.  Law,  the  defendant's  counsel.  That  every  accusation  brought  ^^^^^""^^ 
against  a  man,  and  not  proved,  wa3  a  calumny,  and  slander.     "Mr.  Burke,'*  ed,  is  calumny 
says  the  historian  of  the  trial,  "  replied,  with  much  indignation,   that  he  was 
astonished  the  learned  Gentleman  dared  to  apply  such  epithets  to  charges  brought 
by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  whether  they  could  or  coidd  not  be  proved 
by  legal  evidence.     It  was  very  well  known  that  many  facts  could  be  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  conscientious  man,  by  evidence  which,  though  in  its  own 
nature  good  and  convincing,  would  not  be  admitted  in  a  court  of  law.     It  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  an  accusation  should  be  said  to  be  slanderous  and  calum- 
nious, merely  because  certain  rules  of  law  declared  that  evidence,  not  to  be  admis- 
sible in  law,  which  would  carry  conviction  to  the  breast  of  every  man  who  read 
it.'"  f    But  this  observation,  howsoever  pointed  as  to  the  particular  case,  was  too  inTesdcation 
much  limited  to  that  particular  case ;  as  was,  indeed,  the  misfortune  of  most  ^ 
of  the  instruments  with  which  Mn  Burke  endeavoured  to  parry  the  weapons  of 

*  The  expressions  are  here  taken  from  the  report  of  the  speech,  in  the  History  of  the  Trial, 
ut  supra,  part  ii.  p.  64.  Mr.  Burke,  on  this  occasion,  took  pointed  notice  o£  a  circumstance  of 
some  importance  in  the  history  of  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Having  warned  the  Lords  of 
the  wide  door  they  laid  open  for  the  escape  of  guilt,  by  sustaining  the  disavowals  which  the  guilty 
found  it  convenient  to  make  ;  ''  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings,  he  said,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
system  of  dUavoomU.  The  prisoner  once  appointed  an  agent,  who,  in  his  name,  made  a  formal 
resignation  of  the  Government  of  Bengal.  But  the  principal  afterwards  disavowed  this  act  of  his 
agent,  and  strenuojisly  resisted  it,  though  the  ruin  of  the  British  empire  in  the  East  might  have 
been  the  consequence  of  it. 

^*  At  another  time  he  delivered  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  (as  his  cwn)  a  written 
defence  against  the  charges  then  pending  against  him  in  that  House.  But  afterwards  at  theu: 
Lordship^s  bar,  he  disavaaoed  this  defence,  and  produced  evidence  to  prove  that  it  had  been  drawn 
up  by  others,  and  not  by  himself,  and  that,  therefore,  he  ought  not  to  be  accountable  for  the  con« 
tents  of  it. 

"  In  the  case  immediately  before  their  Lordships,  it  had  appeared  in  evidence,  that  Major  Scott 
was  the  agent  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  his  powers  were  as  unlimited  as  words  could  make  them, 
except  in  one  point  only.  This  agent  delivered  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
papers  of  which  he  was  then  speaking ;  certainly  with  some  view,  and  probably  to  serve  his  princi- 
pal, for  he  delivered  them  unasked.    But  now  he  disavowed  all  authority  for  such  delivery." 

t  Ibid.  p.  62. 
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Book  VI.  the  lawyers.  The  dictum  of  the  lawyer  is  universally  mischievous,  and  alsa 
^^"^"^^v^^^  contemptible ;  and  ought  to  have  been  proved  to  be  so :  the  eflScacy  of  it,  as  fer 
as  it  is  allowed  to  have  any,  is  to  provide  impunity  for  crimes.  When  is  it 
known  that  an  accusation  can  be  proved  ?  Never,  till  the  cause  is  tried  before  the 
judge.  If  an  accusation  must,  therefore,  never  be  brought  (assuredly  a  calumny 
ought  never  to  be  brought),  unless  it  is  known  that  it  can  be  proved,  an  accu» 
sation  ought  never  to  be  preferred  at  all.  There  ought  to  be  no  accusation  of 
guilt ;  and,  of  course,  no  trial ;  and  no  punishment !  If,  in  order  to  escape  from 
these  atrocious  consequences,  the  lawyer  will  not  say  that  it  Ls  necessary  a  man 
should  know  his  accusation  can  be  proved,  but  declare  it  is  enough  provided  he 
believes  that  it  can  be  proved,  the  wretched  dictum  is  wholly  given  up.  The 
fact  is,  that  presumption,  and  often  a*  very  slight  presumption,  may  not  only 
justify,  but  urgently  demand  accusation.  According  to  the  vile  doctrine  of  the 
lawyer,  every  indictment  found  by  the  grand  jury,  upon  which  a  verdict  of  guilty 
is  not  given  at  the  trial,  is  a  calumny ;  and  yet  the  grand  jury  proceed  so  purely 
Upon  presumption,  and  are  so  precluded  from  the  possibility  of  knowing  whether 
the  accusation  can  be  proved,  that  they  can  hear  evidence  only  on  one  of  the 
sides. 
Mr.Law,ihe  The  Other  incident  is  closely  connected  with  the  foregoing.  Mr.  Law,  whose 
buTS^for^n-  i^^tive  audacity  had,  by  the  support  which  he  found  he  received,  and  theindigni- 
decency.  jj^g  p^t  upon  the  accusation,  been  gradually  rising  to  a  tone  of  great  disrespect 
to  the  managers,  had  now  broken  out  into  such  language,  as  the  House  thought 
it  necessary  to  rebuke  for  indecency.  Mr.  Law  defended  himself  by  saying,  he 
did  not  mean  to  apply  tihig  terAtis  slander  or  calumny  to  any  proceeding  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  he  had  the  authority  of  that  House  for  declaring,  that 
the  Honourable  Manager  had  used  slanderous  and  calumnious  expressicms,  not 
authorized  by  them.  *^  Mr.  Fox,"  says  the  historian  of  the  trid,  *^  took  fire  at 
this  expression.  He  said  it  was  indecent  and  highly  irregular,  in  an  advocate, 
to  dlude  to  what  had  taken  place  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons : 
that  the  learned  counsel  had  done  worse,  he  had  misrepresented  that  to  which 
he  had  presumed  to  allude :  he  Imd  charged  the  whole  body  of  the  Commons 
vrith  having  sent  up  slanders  in  the  shape  of  charges  :  and  he  had  pronounced 
the  deputies  of  the  Commons  calumniators,  merely  because  they  offered  in 
evidence  those  very  documents,  on  the  authority  of  which  the  Commons  had 
pronounced  the  charges  to  be  well-founded,  and  sent  them  as  articles  of  impeach- 
ment to  the  Lords."  Mr.  Law  defended  himself  acutely  from  the  impropriety  of 
alluding  to  any  proceeding  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  aflSrming  that. he 
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tUuiled  onlf  to  what  the  Honourable  Manager  himself  had  told  them  of  the  Chap.  II. 
prooeedings  of  that  House.    Mr.  Fox  said,  that  this  was  a  new  misrepresenta-  ^""T^C*^ 
tion ;  their  Lordships  had  not  been  told'  that  anj  thing  which  had  fallen  from 
the  managers  had  been  designated  by  the  House  of  Commons,  slanderous  or 
catomnious ;  nor  any  tibdng  whidi  could  be  tortuced  into  such  a  meaning. 

Mr.  Fox  would  not  proceed  in  the  trials  until  jtb^  Lords  should  give  an  opinion 
on  this  language.  If  that  was  refused,  he  must  return  to  the  Commons  for  fresh 
instnictions. 

Hie  worda  were  taken  down,  read  to  their  author,  and  recognized.  It  was 
pioposed  that  the  Lords  shcmld  withdraw  to  c<m$ider  them.  But  a  mode  was 
found  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  managers  without  this  interruption.  Th/e 
Lond  C%ancdlor^  it  was  agreed^  should  admo)QJish  the  learned  counsel.  That  it 
Kflis  jomtrarff  to  order  m  the  counsel  to  adveit  to  any  thing  that  had  passed  in 
the  Honae  of  Commons :  Hh^  it  was  indecent  to  apidy  tib^  terms  slander  or 
cfllmimir  t^  Any  timg  that  was  said  by  their  auUiority :  Aa^d  that  such  e^qvres- 
wms  vuaaiwt ie  used** 

The  imanagers  oext  fosoqeeded  Ao  |HCD^e,  tivA  whegSi  Nf.  Hastings  became  Various  ezpe- 
laasBter  of  the  Toites  of  ithe  Council^  he  ce^aiiiiomted  Munny  Bc^m,  and  the  m^l^en  to^ 
K^  GooEcbss  to  Ithe  .ofBces  from  which  the  majcrity  of  me  GouncU  had  ^Son  of 
jaanovedrtlicm,  after  those  ()evsons  had  fwesented  public  ^qffidal  accounts  charging  evidence,  em- 
Ihhb  wi(ih:the,ieoeipt/(f  th^  Thb  was  an  act  of  Mr. 

HaatisDgB,  in  rdation  to  these  accounts,  ,wfaidh,  .the  maiiagesrs  opnten^ed,  fril^iUed 
the  condition  required  by  the  Lords  for  receiving  them.  The  counsel  fc^r  the 
dsfiDiidaiit  ^produced  bis  cbjections*  Xhe  mai^gecs  stpsinrered.  T^e  counsel 
Mfdied*  The  Locds  withdrew  to  their  ct^unbor  to  deliberate.  Thqy  a^ked  the 
npinicm  of  the  twelve  Judges.  The  judges  reqmred  ft  little  time.  A^  vx 
ioAmsmksk  of  jproceedings  from  the  17th  qf  June  to  .the  24th  the  Lords  met  in 
Keatminater  HaU»  and  informed  the  managecs,  ^  Thait  the  aogoimts  last  offered 
Igr  4h»Di  .in /evidence  .ought  not  :tp  be  read*'' 

JBefore  any  lurtha-  rprooeeduEigs  commenced,  it  wes  :pix>po6ed  l^  Lord  Port* 
idiester,  one  of  the  peerss  .that  captain  questi<ms  shouhl  jbe  jefeci;ed  to  the  judges. 
It  was.«cccarding  to  form^  that  this  business  should  be, transacted,  by  the  Lords^ 
in  their  chamber  of  parliament.  To  this  they  returned*  Aad  at  six  o'clock  in 
^theieseqiug,  they  sent  ^tmessage  to  the  Commas,  that  they  .had  adyjourned  the 
ifiiftfaor  proceedings  on  the  trial  for  six  days.    «When4hey  met^on  the  8Qth  w 

♦  XlkU^  ofifee  Trwl,.ut  fupra,  pvt.,ii.jj^62,  6». 
If  2 
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Book  VI.  Westminster  Hall^  no  communication  of  what  had  passed  in  their  chamber  of 
parliament,  was  made  to  the  parties.  And  the  managers  for  the  commons  were 
desired  to  proceed. 

Upon  their  adjournment,  however,  on  the  24th,  the  Lords  had  spent  the  day 
in  debate ;  and  agreed  to  proceed  with  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
on  the  29th.  On  that  day,  they  went  into  a  committee,  "  To  inquire  into  the 
usual  method  of  putting  questions  to  the  judges  and  receiving  their  answers  in 
judicial  proceedings.''  A  great  number  of  precedents  were  read.  There  was  a 
long  debate.  At  last  it  was  determined,  **  That  the  proceedings  on  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  had  been  regular,  and  conformable  to  precedent  in  all 
trials  of  a  similar  nature." 

It  had  been  agreed  at  an  early  period  of  the  trial,  that  of  the  documents 
received  in  evidence  only  so  much  as  referred  strictly  to  the  point  in  question 
should  be  read ;  and  that  they  should  be  printed  entire  by  way  of  appendix  to  the 
minutes.  In  this  way,  a  letter,  of  Mr.  Goring,  reporting  the  statements  made  by 
Munny  Begum  relative  to  the  money  received  by  Mr.  Hastings,  had  been 
printed.  This  report  the  managers  now  desired  might  be  read.  As  printed,  by 
order  of  the  peers,  to  give  information  on  the  subject  of  the  trial,  it  was  already 
in  evidence  before  them.  A  long  contention  ensued.  The  Lords  adjourned 
twice  to  deliberate,  on  two  separate  points.  They  at  last  determined,  '*  That 
no  paper  ought  to  be  read  merely  because  it  is  printed  in  the  appendix ;  and^ 
therefore,  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Goring,  last  offered  in  evidence,  ought  not  to 
be  read." 

The  managers  offered  the  letter  again,  and  urged  its  acceptance^  on  two  other 
grounds ;  Fu^t,  as  part  of  a  consultation  which  had  already  been  read,  and 
applied  to  the  same  subject ;  Secondly^  as  rendered  evidence  by  the  demeanour 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  who  had  requested  the  Court  of  Directors  to  read  and  consider 
it.  The  objections  of  the  counsel  were  made.  The  usual  reply  and  rejoinder 
were  heard.  The  managers  were  asked,  "  If  the  above  were  the  whole  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  put  the  admissibility  of  the  papers  offered :  To  which 
they  made  answer,  That  they  were.  The  House  adjourned  to  the  chamber  of 
parliament."  The  next  day  of  the  trial  the  managers  were  informed,  that  "  the 
letter  ought  not  to  be  read." 

The  managers  after  this  proceeded  to  prove,  that  when  Mr.  Hastings,  as  soon 
as  he  recovered  an  ascendancy  in  the  CouncO,  re-established  Munny  Begum  in 
the  regency,  the  pretext  upon  which  he  grounded  this  proceeding,  namely,  the 
will  of  the  Nabob,  who  had  a  right  to  make  the  appointment,  was  false,  and 
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impostrous ;  in  as  much  as  the  Nabob,  according  to  IVfr.  Hastings  himself.  Chap.  IL 
according  to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  according  to  the  known  ^""^^T — ' 
facts  of  his  situation,  had  no  will;  and  was  nothing  but  a  creature  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Hastings.     They  also  offered  proof,  that  this  proceeding  was  condemned 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  that  it  was  injurious  to  the  government,  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  people.     To  the  evidence  tendered  for  this  purpose,  but  little 
opposition  was  raised.    And  here  the  case  for  the  managers  upon  the  first  part 
of  this  article  of  the  impeachment  was  dosed.* 
Before  proceeding  to  open  the  question  upon  the  second  part,  the  Lord  Chan-  Mr.  Hastings 


cellor  requested  to  know  to  what  length  of  time  it  appeared  to  the  managers  ^piai,ite  on 
that  theur  proceedings  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  would  extend.    As  he  ^  '^J 


nplatnts  on 
)  length  of 

received  «n  answer,  importing  that  several  days  would  be  requisite,  even  if  no 
delay  was  created  by  the  lawyers  in  objecting  to  evidence;  and  as  these  com- 
munications seemed  to  point  to  a  design  of  adjourning  further  progress  in  the 
trial,  tin  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  of  parliament,  Mr.  Hastings  rose,  and 
made  a  very  humble  and  pathetic  speech,  complaining  of  the  hardships  of  the 
trial,  and  eamestiy  deprecating  delay.  His  life,  he  said,  would  not  suffice,  if 
this  prosecution  proceeded  at  the  pace  at  which  it  had  begun,  to  see  it  to  an  end. 
He  affirmed,  but  qualifying  the  assertion  carefully,  that  it  might  not  appear 
offensive  to  the  Lords,  that  he  would  have  pleaded  Guilty,  had  he  foreseen  the 
space  of  time  which  the  trial  would  consume.  He  could  not  frame,  he  said,  any 
specific  prayer  to  their  Lordships,  nor  could  he  press  them  to  a  greater  waste  of 
their  time,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the  season;  but  if  the-  managers  could 
specify  any  such  limited  period  as  their  Lordships  could  devote,  to  dose  the 
impeachment,  which  he  had  been  informed  was  to  end  with  this  article,  he 
would  rather  consent  to  wave  all  defence,  than  postpone  the  decision  to  another 
year.  The  House  adjourned  to  the  chamber  of  parliament,  where  it  was  agreed 
to  proceed  on  the  trial  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

On  the  l6th  of  February,  1790,  the  business  of  the  trial,  now  prolonged  to  Proeeedings 
the  fifty-sixth  day,  was  resumed.  What  remained  of  the  sixth  article  of  impeach-  ^,?of^° 
ment,  and  a  part  of  the  seventh,  were  opened  by  Mr.  Anstruther.    And  on  the  f^  ^"^u. 
18th  of  February,  which  was  the  fifty*seventh  day  of  the  trial,  evidence  began 
to  be  heard. 


^  See  the  Minutes  of  Evidence^  ut  suprs^  p.  9SS-*1101y  with  the  History  of  the  Trial,  ut 
lupra,  partiL 
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Book  VI.  A  letter  wtts  produced^  dated  89th  of  November,  1780,  from  Mr.  Hastingi 
^~J^JJ^  to  the  Ckmrt  of  Dii^ectars.  In  this  letter  the  Directors  were  told,  that,  so  fiir 
back  as  od  the  S6ti[i  of  June,  Mr.  Hastings  had  made  ^  a  very  unusual  tender,* 
as  he  calls  it ;  that  t8»  to  defray  with  his  own  money  the  extraordinary  expense 
of  sending  against  the  Mahrattas  th^  detachment  under  Miyor  Camac  He  also^ 
9t  the  same  time,  gives  tiiem  to  understand  that  the  money,  whidi  he  had  thus 
expended,  was  not  his  own.  But^  without  a  word  to  say  to  whom,  in  that  case^ 
the  money  did  belong,  he  only  adds,  ^  With  this  brief  apology  I  diall  dismiss 
the  subject."  His  language  is  sosKwhot  iltrange.  This  account  of  this  trans* 
action  he  calls  an  *^  anecdote.*"-— ^^  Something  of  affinity,"  he  says,  ^  to  thb 
anecdote  may  appear  in  tibe  first  aspect  of  anodier  transactbn."  Of  that  tjuns- 
action  too  the  same  letter  contaiDS  an  account  Wben  Bengal  wa&thi^eatened 
withthedetadimentofiheBerar  anny,  which  dormg  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas 
marched  into  Cuttack,  one  of  tbe  means  which  Mr.  Hastuigs  employed  &r 
ehiding  the  danger  was,  to  siq^ly  that  detachment  with  mon^^  Henoinr 
informs  the  Oesrt  of  Directors,  that  be  took  i^en  himsdf  the  xesponsibility  of 
sending  three  lacs  of  n^ees,  imfcasiown  to  his  i^oonciL  Two-^tiurds  of  this  aun, 
lie  says,  he  had  raised  by  his  own  credit ;  and  should  charge  as  «  debt  due  to 
himself  by  the  Company :  the  other  third  he  had  sopplied  from  the^cash  in  >his 
'hands  belonging  to  the  Company. 

About  these  several  sums,  this  was  all  the  isfoinnation  wUidi  the  Gavamop- 
General  thought  fit  to  give  to  the  Directors  on  the  Jl9th  of  November,  il7ttO. 

On  the  fith  of  January,  1781,  the  following  notice  fwas  ^commuiucated  %  ithe 
'Gdvemor-tGeneral  to  the  IVfembers  of  ihe  Council,  *^  Honourable  Sir,  and  Sirs, 
Having  ihadvoccasion  to  disburse  the  jsum  of  three  laos  of  sioca  rupees,  on  aeoount 
of  secret  <8erviees,  "which  having  been  advaneed  ^rdin  my  mam  primate  eash^  i 
irequest  that  the  same  may  be  repaid  to  me,"  ^kc.  *,  and  on  the  ^th^he  reoeimd 
three  bonds  for  the  'amount. 

^Of  the  "Whole  sum  it  was  proiredrtiiatione'third  was  paid  to  Mr.  ^Hastings  in 
.Engtand. 

The  next  document  was -a  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  Stcrst  .Committee- 
<of  the  'CouM  of  iBireotors,  dated  Patna,  20th  January,  178A,  stating,  4hilt  !he 
had,  when  at  Chunar,  accepted  from  the  Nabob  Vizir  a  present  ctf  ^ten  lacs  of 
rupees,  which  he  requested  their  permission  to  appropriate  to  himself. 

Another  of  his  letters  to  the  same  Committee,  dated  22d  May,  1.782#  gave 
an  account  of  the  sums  which  he  had  privately  received,  and  expended  intthe 
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service  of  the  Company.  Excepting  the  sum  from  the  Nabob  Vizir,  no  infor*  Chaf.  IL 
mation  was  yet  given  of  the  sources  whence  any  part  of  that  money  had  been  jr 
derived.  Of  the  use  which  was  made  of  the  several  sums,  he  says  that  the 
reference  which  he  gives  to  the  several  accounts  in  which  they  are  credited  in 
the  Company's  books,  is  specification  enough.  With  regard  to  the  sources 
whence  they  were  derived,  the  motives  for  receiving  them,  and  his  own  modes 
of  dealing  with  them,  he  satisfies  himself  with  the  following .  mysterious  and 
obscure  expressions.  "  Why  these  sums  were  taken  by  me ;  why  th^  were, 
except  the  second"  (that  implied  to  the  service  of  Caraac's  detachxnent)  **  quietly 
transferred  to  the  Company's  use ;  why  bonds  were  taken  tor  the  first,"  (that 
sent  to  the  Berar  army  in  Cuttack),  ^  and  not  for  the  rest,  might,  were  this 
matter  to  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  public,  fiimish  a  variety  of  conjectures, 
to  which  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  reply.  Were  your  Honourable  Court  to 
question  me  upon  these  points,  I  would  answer,  that  the  sums  were  taken  toir 
the  Company's  benefit,  at  times  in  which  the  Company  very  much  needed  them ; 
that  I  either  chose  to  conceal  the  first  receipts  from  puUic  curiosity  by  receiving 
bonds  for  the  amount,  or  possibly  acted  without  any  studied  design  which  my 
memory  could  at  this  distance  of  time  verify ;  and  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
my  care  to  observe'the  same  means  with  the  rest." 

The  managers  proved;  that  in  the  letter  of  the  SOth  of  Novanfaer,  1780* 
two  thirds  of  the  money  sent  to  the  Bermr  army  were  stated  as  the  money  of  the 
Goveraor-General  himsdf ;  tint  in  this  of  the  2Sd  of  May,  1782,  the  whole  is 
stated  as  the  money  of  the  Ccnnpany.  It  may,  however,  be  also  observed,  that 
the  taking  of  the  bonds,  instead  of  being  a  transaction  to  keep  the  matter 
secret,  was  the  only  thing  which  could  make  it  public.  He  received  the  money 
from  a  private  aource ;  he  gave  it  to  the  Berar  Bajafa  privately,  and  told  him  the 
gift  was  a  seciet;  aU  this  might  have  been  hid  from  the  world  for  ever,  except 
for  the  bonds. 

Another  thing  wfaidi  is  very  lemarkaUe  is,   the  idea,  which  the  Gover- Scene,  import' 
nor-General  seems  to  have  formed,  of  the  strange  negligaM^e  of  the  Court  of  jdl^^p. 
Direotors  to  the  proceedings  of  thenr  servants ;  when  he  could  present  to  them  j*^^^^  ^ 
such  an  account,  as  this,  of  such  transactions,  without  expecting  their  most  severe  ▼enio^Oene- 
dispieasure.    Great  sums  of  money,  received  from  seciet  sources,  and  instead  of  masten. 
any  aooount  of  sudi  extraordinary  and  suE^ncious  transactions  given  to  them  to 
whom  the  fullest  account  oi  every  transaction  was  due,  a  dedaration  that  this 
was  not  a  matter  for  public  view,  and  that  it  would  fiimish  a  variety  of  conjee* 
tares  if  known,  make  up  one  of  the  strangest  scenes  between  a  master  and  ser^ 
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Book  VI.  vant,  tfiat  the  histoiy  of  public  negligence  presents  for  the  instruction  of  man- 

1790. 

The  negligence,  which  the  Governor-General  here  imputes  to  himself,  the  crime 

of  acting  in  such  affairs  with  so  disgraceful  a  measure  of  inattention,  that  he  him- 
self knew  not  the  motive  by  which  he  was  guided,  ought  alone,  if  true,  to  have 
condemned  him  in  the  minds  of  vigilant  employers,  and  proved  his  total  inapti- 
tude for  the  trust  Which  was  placed  in  his  hands ;  if  not  true,  conclusions  are 
suggested  of  a  different  sort. 

The  above-mentioned  account  of  the  appropriation  to  th^  service  of  the  Com- 
pany of  certain  sums  privately  received,  though  dated  on  the  22d  of  May  1782, 
was  not  sent  from  Calcutta  on  the  16th  of  December.     By  this  time,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings had  received  accounts  of  the  inquiries  instituted,  and  even  the  resolutions 
passed,  with  respect  to  his  conduct,  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  England.    To 
escape  the  appearance  of  having  been  impelled  to  produce  this  account  by  the 
terror  of  investigation,  he  got  Mr.  Larkins,  the  Accountant-General,  to  affix 
to  it  his  affidavit  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  written.    In  his  letter  of  this  date 
Mr.  HastiDgs  he  reproachcs  his  employers  for  rendering  necessary,  by  their  want  of  confidence, 
^^have  ^  ^^  humiliating  precaution.     Addressing  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of 
peculated  to    ]>ii-ectors,  he  says,  •*  If  I  wanted  integrity  and  honour,  the  Court  of  Directors 

But  exreiiv 

without  deteo-  have  affi)rded  me  but  too  powerful  incentives  to  suppress  the  information  which  I 
now  convey  to  them  through  you,  and  to  appropriate  to  my  own  use  the  sums 
which  I  have  already  passed  to  their  credit — ^by  the  unworthy,  and,  pardon  me 
if  I  add,  dangerous  reflections  which  they  have  passed  upon  me  for  the  first  com- 
munication of  this  kind.  And  your  own  experience  will  suggest  to  you  that 
there  are  pe];sons  who  would  profit  by  such  a  warning."  He  adds,  with  regard 
to  the  sums  in  question,  and  the  declaration  is  important,  ^'  I  could  have  con- 
cealed them,  had  I  had  a  wrong  motive,  firom  yours  and  the  public  eye,  for 
ever."  He  makes  in  the  same  letter  another  declaration  which  is  worthy  of  a 
man  conscious  ci  rectitude ;  *'  If  I  appear  in  any  un&vourable  light  by  these 
transactions,  I  resign  the  common,  and  legal,  security  of  those  who  commit 
crimes  or  errors.  I  am  ready  to  answer  every  particular  question,  that  may  be 
put  against  myself,  upon  honour,  or  upon  oath." 
To  answer  There  he  laid  his  finger  on  the  material  point    There  he  appealed  to  an  ef- 

S^t^ly^t*^"  *^^*  test.  Innocence  is  proved  by  interrogation,  and  best  proved  when  the 
Srm^"?*  n  interrogation  is  most  severe.  Had  Mr.  Hastings  acted  up  to  this  declaration ; 
honour  or       had  he  really  submitted  himself  to  scrutiny ;  instead  of  using,  to  defend  himself 

upoDoathy  ap- 

P^ed  tobj    from  it,  every  effort  which  the  artifice  of  lawyers  could  invent,  and  every  sub* 
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terCuge  which  the  imperfections  of  the  law  could  afford,  he  might  have  left  his   Chap.  XL 
rectitude,  if  real,  without  a  suspicion ;  whereas  now,  if  his  accusers  could  not  ^^XT*"^ 
prove  his  guilt,  it  is  still  more  certain  that  he  has  not  proved  his  innocence.  Hastings,  as  a 

Mr.  Hastings,  to  prove  that  he  nev^r  meant  to  appropriate  the  money  for  Sl^^Jn^  of  a 
which  he  took  the  bonds,  stated  in  his  defence,  delivered  at  the  bar  of  thie  P'*^"^  ™«"- 
House  of  Commons,  that  a  few  months  after  the  receipt  of  the  bonds,  that  is  in 
July,  1781,  he  indorsed  all  three  payable  to  the  Company,  and  left  them,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Accountant-General,  with  express  directions  to  deliver  them  up. 
The  managers  gave  evidence  to  prove  that  they  were  not  indorsed  till  the  29th 
of  May,  1782 ;  and  not  communicated  to  the  Board  and  cancelled,  till  the  17th 
of  January,  1785. 

The  managers  next  gave  in  evidence  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  dated  the  21st  of  February,  1784,  in  which  he  gave  them  an  account 
of  several  sums,  which  had  been  expended  in  their  service,  but  drawn  from  his 
own  fortune,  without  having,  as  yet,  been  charged  to  their  account..  Some  of 
the  objects  of  this  expenditure  were  of  the  most  excellent  kind,  as  the  digest 
and  translation  of  the  native  laws.  Having  stated  these  debts,  amounting  to  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  34,000/.  sterling,  Mr.  Hastings  added,  that  he  meant  to 
pay  himself  by  a  sum.  of  money  which  had  privately  come  into  his  hands.  Of 
the  source  from  whence  this  money  was  derived,  he  afforded,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions of  the  sort,  no  information  to  his  employers  whatsoever.  He  left  them 
absolutely  and  unceremoniously  in  the  dark. 

The  managers  next  presented  a  passage  from  Mr.  Hastings's  defence,  delivered 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  mode  of  receiving  this  money 
is  declared  in  the  foUpwing  words.  "  In  the  year  1783,  when  I  was  actually  in 
want  of  a  sum  of  money  for  my  private  expenses,  owing  to  the  Company  not 
having  at  that  time  sufficient  cash  in  their  treasury  to  pay  my  salary,  I  borrowed 
three  lacs  of  rupees  of  Rajah  Nobkissen,  an  inhabitant  of  Calcutta,  whom  I  de* 
sired  to  call  upon  me,  with  a  bond  property  filled  up— -he  did  so ;  but,  at  the 
same  time  I  was  going  to  execute  it,  he  entreated,  I  would  rather  accept  the 
money  than  execute  the  bond :  I  neither  accepted  the  offer  nor  refused  it ;  and 
my  determination  upon  it  remained  suspended  between  the  alternative  of  keep- 
ing the  money  as  a  loan  to  be  repaid^  and  of  taking  it  and  applying  it,  as  I  had 
done  other  sums,  to  the  Company's  use ;  and  then  the  matter  rested  till  I  under* 
took  my  journey  to  Lucknow,  when  I  determined  to  accept  the  money  for  the 
Company's  use.  And  these  were  my  motives :  Having  made  disbursements  from 
my  own  cash,  which  I  had  hitherto  omitted  to  enter  into  my  public  accounts,  I 

VOL.  IIL  o 
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Book  VI.  resolved  to  reimburse  myself,  in  a  mode  most  suitable  to  the  situation  of  the 
^^-^""v'— ^  Company's  affairs,  by  charging  these  disbursements  in  my  Durbar  accounts  of 
the  present  year,  and  crediting  them  by  a  sum  privately  received,  which  was 
this  of  Nobkissen's.** 

A  letter  was  then  read,  firom  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor-General 
and  Council  at  Fort  William,  dated  I6th  March,  1784,  in  which  they  require 
an  account  (none  had  as  yet  been  given)  of  the  presents  which  the  Grovemor* 
General  had  confessed.  "  Although  it  is  not,*'  they  say,  **  our  intention  to  ex- 
press any  doubt  of  the  integrity  of  our  Governor-General,  on  the  contrary,  after 
having  received  the  presents,  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  our  approbation  of  his 
conduct,  in  bringing  them  to  the  credit  of  the  Company :  yet,  we  must  confess, 
the  statement  of  these  transactions  appears  to  us  in  many  parts  so  unintelligible, 
that  we  feel  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  calling  on  the  Governor-General  for 
an  explanation,  agreeable  to  his  promise,  voluntarily  made  to  us.  We  therefore 
desire  to  be  informed — of  the  different  periods  when  each  sum  was  received— 
and  what  were  the  Governor-General's  motives  for  withholding  the  several  re- 
ceipts from  the  knowledge  of  the  Council— or  of  the  Court  of  Directors — and 
what  were  his  reasons  for  taking  bonds  for  part  of  these  sums— 4md  for  papng 
other  sums  into  the  treasury  as  deposits  on  his  own  account." 

Mr.  Hastings  was  at  Lucknow  when  this  letter  was  received.  He  returned 
to  Calcutta  on  the  5th  of  November,  1784 ;  and  departed  for  England  in  the 
month  of  February,  1785.  During  all  this  time  no  answer  was  returned. 
When  in  England,  he  was  given  to  understand  that  an  explanation  was  still  re- 
quired; and  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Chairman,  dated  Cheltenham,  11th 
July,  1785.  He  first  apologizes,  for  delay,  by  his  absence  fi*om  Calcutta,  and 
the  pressure  of  business. at  the  close  of  his  government.  He  can  give  no  further 
account,  he  says,  of  dates,  than  he  has  given,  though  possibly  Mr.  Larkins 
could  give  more*  The  necessities  of  the  government,  he  says,  were  at  that  time 
so  great,  that  **  he  eagerly  seized  every  allowable  means  of  relief; "  but  partly 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  record  these  secret  aids,  partly  thought  it  might  be 
ostentatious,  partly  that  it  would  excite  the  jealousy  of  his  colleagues.  He 
made  the  sums  be  carried  directly  to  the  treasury,  and  allowed  them  not  to  pass 
through  his  own  hands,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  receiving  presents  for  his  own 
use.  Two  of  the  sums  were  entered  as  loans.  One  was  entered  as  a  deposit^ 
namely,  that  expended  on  Camac^s  detachment,  because  the  transaction  did  not 
require  concealment,  having  been  already  avowed.  He  makes  a  curious  declara- 
tion»  that  though  destined  for  the  public  service,  and  never  meant  for  his  own 
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use,  ^^  it  certainly  was  his  original  design  to  conceal  the  receipt  of  all  the  sums.  Chap.  II. 
except  that  one,  even  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Court  of  Directors."  This  re-  ^riJC"""^^ 
lates  to  all  the  sums,  except  that  from  the  Nabob  Vizir.  With  respect  to  that 
he  says,  **  When  fortune  threw  in  my  way  a  sum,  of  a  magnitude  which  could 
not  be  concealed,  and  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  my  situation,  at  the  time  in  which 
I  received  it,  made  me  more  circumspect  of  appearances,  I  chose  to  apprise  my 
employers  of  it,  and  to  add  to  the  account  all  the  former  appropriations  of  the 
same  kind." 

In  this,  if  something,  be  it  what  it  may,  be  alleged,  as  a  motive  for  conceal- 
ment from  the  Council,  nothing  whatsoever  is  even  hinted  at  as  a  motive  for 
concealment  from  the  Court  of  Directors.  This,  the  principal  question,  was 
still  completely  evaded,  and  left  without  a  shadow  of  an  answer.  One  of  the 
allegations  is  altogether  unintelligible,  that  it  would  have  excited  suspicion  had 
the  sums  been  carried  to  his  own  house,  but  no  suspicion  when,  as  his  money,  not 
the  Company's,  it  was  lodged  in  their  treasury  either  as  a  deposit  or  a  loon.  If 
the  money  was  represented  as  his,  the  question,  how  he  came  by  it,  was  the 
same  in  either  case.  With  respect  to  these  most  suspicious  transactions,  two 
important  points  of  information  were  still  obstinately  withheld ;  namely,  from 
what  parties  the  sums  were  obtained,  and  why  the  transactions  were  concealed 
&om  those  from  whom  it  was  a  crime  in  their  servants,  of  the  deepest  die,  to 
c:onceaI  any  thing  which  affected  the  trust  committed  to  their  charge. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1785,  a  week  after  the  date  of  his  letter  from  Chelten- 
ham, Mr.  Hastings  wrote  to  Mr.  Larkins,  still  in  India ;  to  send  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  an  account  of  the  dates  of  the  sums  which  he  had  privately  received. 
The  letter  of  Mr.  Larkins,  sent  in  compliance  with  this  request  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, was  now  produced  by  the  managers.  In  this  letter,  beside  the  dates,  four 
of  the  sources  of  receipt  were  incidentally  mentioned;  namely,  Cheyte  Sing, 
and  the  renters  of  Bahar,  Nuddea,  and  Dinagepore. 

From  this,  the  managers  proceeded  to  a  different  head  of  evidence ;  namely, 
the  changes  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  introduced  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the 
revenues.  The  object  was  to  show  that  these  changes  increased  the  facilities  of 
peculation,  and  laid  open  a  wide  door  for  the  corrupt  receipt  of  money ;  that 
such  fedlities  had  not  been  neglected ;  and  that  money  had  been  corruptly  re- 
ceived. The  great  points  to  which  the  managers  attached  their  inferences  of 
guilt  were  three;  the  appointment  of  the  Aumeens,  with  inquisitorial  powers 
for  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  into  the  taxable  mean^  of  the  country,  at  the 
termination  of  the  five  years'  settlement  in  1777 ;  the  abolition  of  the  Pro- 
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Book  VI.   vindal  Councils  and  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Revenue ;  and  the  receipt 
^^"y^"^  of  presents    from  the  farmers    of  the  revenue  in    Nuddea,  Dinagepore,  and 
Bahar. 

The  managers  began  with  the  Provincial  Councils.  It  was  proved  by  a 
variety  of  documents,  that  the  Provincial  Councils  had  received  the  strongest 
approbation  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  was  proved  that  they  had  repeatedly 
received  the  strongest  testimonies  of  approbation  from  Mr.  Hastings  himself. 
Yet,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1781,  Mr.  Hastings  abolished  them  ;  and  formed 
his  Conumittee  of  Revenue. 

It  was  next  proved  that  Gunga  (Tovind  Sing  was  appointed  Duan  to  this 
Committee ;  and  that  high  and  important  powers  were  attached  to  his  office. 

To  prove  that  the  character  of  Gunga  Gk)vind  Sing  was  bad,  a  consultation 
of  the  Council  in  1775  was  read.  On  that  occasion  he  was,  for  a  frauds  dis- 
missed from  his  office  of  Naib  Duan  to  the  Provincial  Council  of  Calcutta ;  Mr. 
Francis  and  Mr.  Monson  declaring  that  from  general  information  they  held  him 
to  be  a  man  of  infamous  character ;  the  Govemor*General  asserting,  that  he 
had  many  enemies,  and  not  one  advocate,  but  that  all  this  was  genend  calumny, 
no  specific  crime  being  laid  to  his  charge.  Lastly,  the  managers  offered  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  Gunga  Gk)vind  Sing,  at  the  tipie  of  this  appointment,  was 
a  public  defaulter,  by  a  large  balance,  of  which  he  would  render  no  account. 

They  now  passed  from  the  abolition  of  the  Provincial  Councils,  to  the  present 
from  the  revenue  farmer  of  Patna.     In  the  sixth  article  of  charge,  Mr.  Hastings 
was  accused  of  having  taken  from  a  native  of  the  name  of  Relleram,  as  a  con- 
sideration for  letting  to  him  certain  lands  in  Bahar,  a  sum  of  money  amounting 
to  four  lacs  of  rupees.     It  was  inferred  that  this  was  a  corrupt  appointment,  as 
weU  from  other  circumstances,  as  from  this.  That  Kelleram  was  notoriously  a 
person    of  infamous  character,  and,  in  all  other  respects,  unqualified  for  the 
office. 
Unfitness  of        The   managers  proposed  to   begin  with  the  proof  of  this  unfitness.     The 
the  office,  as   Counscl  for  the  defendant  objected ;  because  unfitness  was  not  a  charge  in  the 
botTof  cir"  *  impeachment.     After  hearing  both  parties  the  Lords  adjourned.     Finally,  they 
cumstantiai    resolved,  "  That  the  managers  for  the  Commons  be  not  admitted  to  give  evi- 

evidenceto  n  .  . 

lurove  corrup-  dence  of  the  unfitness  of  KeUeram  for  the  appomtAient  of  being  a  renter  of 
pobtmeat  or  certain  lands  in  the  province  of  Bahar;  the  &ct  of  such  unfitness  not  being 
dudXi^^*"  charged  in  the  impeachment.*' 
cause  unfitness     fhe  Doint  IS  of  importance.     It  is  only  when  conformable  to  reason,  that  the 

not  charged  as  '^  *^  .  n 

an  offence  in   authority  of  lords^  or  of  any  one  else,  is  the  proper  object  of  respect* 
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Whether  the  appointment  of  a  particular  man  to  a  particular  office  was  cor-    Chap.  II. 
nipt,  or  not  corrupt,  was  the  question  to  be  tried.     If  circumstantial  evidence  is  ^"^'^^ 
good  in  any  case,  it  is  good  in  this.     But  surely,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  writing  of 
the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  person  to  the  office,  is  one  among  the  cu^cum-  J^"^^*^^^^^^ 
stances  firom  which  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  motives  which  led  to  his  of  this  rule  of 

.  •  ,     eiclusion. 

appointment  may  be  inferred.  Accordingly,  the  Counsel  for  the  defendant  did 
not  deny  that  the  unfitness  of  KeUeram  was  proper  to  be  made  an  article  of 
circumstantial  evidence.  Not  denying  that  it  would  be  just  matter  of  evidence, 
if  given,  they  insisted  that  it  should  not  be  given. 

Their  objection  amounted  to  this,  that  to  prove  one  fact  of  delinquency,  nq 
other  fact  importing  delinquency  shall  be  given  in  evidence,  unless  the  evidentiary 
fact  itself  is  charged  as  .delinquency  in  the  instrument  of  accusation.  Now 
such  is  the  nature  of  matiy  crimes,  that  other  crimes  are  the  most  common  and 
probable  source  of  drcumstantial  evidence :  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  very 
inconvenient,  or  even  impossible,  to  include  all  these  minor  crimes  in  the  in- 
strument  of  accusation  appropriated  to  the  principal  crime.  They  may  not  all 
be  known,  till  a  great  part  of  the  evidence  has  been  heard  and  scrutinized* 
The  tendency  of  such  a  rule  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  adds  to  the  difficulties  of 
proving  crimes ;  it  fiimishes  another  instrument,  and," as  far  as  it  operates,  a 
powerful  instrument,  for  giving  protection  and  impunity  to  guilt.  The  objection, 
that  a  man  cannot  be  prepared  to  defend  himself  against  an  accusation  which 
has  not  been  preferred,  is  futile ;  because  the  fact  is  not  adduced  as  the  fact  for 
which  the  man  is  to  be  punished,  but  a  fact  to  prove  another  •  fact.  Besides,  if 
on  this,  or  any  other  incident  of  the  trial,  he  could  show  cause  for  receiving 
time  to  adduce  evidence,  or  in  any  other  way  to  prepare  himself,  for  any 
fifesh  matter  which  might  arise  on  the  trial,  a  good  system  of  judicature  would 
provide  the  best  mode  of  receiving  it. 

Mr.  Burke  took  the  liberty  of  making  remarks.  He  said  the  Commons  of 
England  had  a  right  to  demand  that  they  should  not  be  held  to  technical 
niceties.  And  he  complained  of  the  obstruction,  which  this  resolution  of  the 
Court  would  create,  in  dragging  to  light  the  offences  of  the  accused,  or  even  in 
ascertaining  the  measure  of  the  crime.  "  If  the  managers  were  to  be  debarred,*' 
he  said,  ^  from  giving  evidence  of  corrupt  intentions,  and  of  aggravations  arising 
fi^m  circumstances,  not  specifically  stated  in  the  charges,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  their  Lordships  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  fine,  which  ought  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  prisoner,  if  he  should  be  convicted ;  and  their  L(»tlships  mus^ 
in  the  end^  be  embarrassed  by  their  own  decision.'* 
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Book  VI.       The  managers  then  gave  in  evidence,  that,  in  July  1780,  Mr.  Hastings  wrote 

7^C~^  ^"  order  to  the  chief  of  the  Patna  Council,  to  permit  Kelleram  to  go  to  Calcutta : 

that  it  was  debated  in  the  Council,  whether,  "  in  his  present  situation,"  he 

ought  to  be  permitted  to  go  in  consequence  of  the  Govemor-Gtenerars  orders  : 

that  two  out  of  five  members  voted  against  the  permission  :  that  KeUeram,  on 

receiving  permission,  requested  a  guard  of  Sepoys  for  his  protection  down  to 

Calcutta,  which  was  granted :  that  proposals  were  received  by  Mr.  Hastings 

from  CuUian  Sing  for  renting  the  province  of  Bahar :  that  the  proposals  were 

accepted ;  and  that  KeUeram  was  appointed  deputy,  or  naib. 

As  an  artide        The  managers  for  the  Commons  stated,  that  they  would  next  give  evidence 

circumstantial  to  show  that  this  bargain  had  been  extremely  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 

proveaTrrap-  Company,  as  Kelleram  had  not  made  good  his  engagements. 

tion  in  making     The  Couuscl  for  the  defendant  objected  to  this  evidence,  and  a  long  debate 

a  bar^n,  im-  •*  . 

propnety  in    eusucd.     They  took  the  same  ground  as  before,  that  this  would  be  evidence  to  a 

the  terms  of         ,  ./*-■.,,  n^       <r        <■        i.  '  «  •■  i  « 

the  bai^in,  cnme  uot  Specified  m  the  charge.  The  Lords  adjourned,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
cause  impro--  *^^  ^7  ^  deliberation.  On  the  next  day  of  the  trial,  the  managers  were  in- 
P'J^J^^^^^  formed,  **  That  it  was  not  competent  for  them  to  give  evidence  upon  the  charge 
gain  not  in-     in  the  sixth  artide,  to  prove  that  the  rent  at  which  the  defendant,  Warren 

eluded  among 

the  offences  in  Hastings,  let  the  lands,  -mentioned  in  the  said  sixth  article  of  charge,  to  Kelleram, 
ciwation.  *^  ^^^  ^^  arrear  and  was  deficient.*^  Yet  why  should  a  fact,  which  was .  offered 
only  as  matter  of  evidence,  be  rejected  as  evidence  because  it  was  not  offered 
also  as  matter  of  charge  ?  This  was  to  confound  the  most  important  distinc- 
tions. Assuredly,  if  the  corruption  of  a  bargain  can  be  proved  by  circumstances, 
its  evil  consequences,  if  such  as  might  easily  have  been,  or  could  not  but  be, 
foreseen,  is  one  of  these  circumstances,  and  an  important  one.  This,  said  the 
Lords  and  the  lawyers,  must  not  be  adduced. 
Theconapiaint      The  managers  vehemently  renewed  their  complaint,  that  the  resolutions  of 

that  decisions 

were  given      their  Lordships  were  unaccompanied  by  the  reasons  on  which  they  were  founded. 

sons,^  ureed'  Th^  judges  of  Other  courts,  it  was  said,  pursued  a  different  course.  The  evil 
consequence  on  which  they  principally  rested  tlieir  complaint  was  the  ignorance 
in  which  a  decision  without  a  reason  left  them  of  what  would  be  decided  in 
other  cases. 

The  managers  next  gave  in  evidence,  that  a  rule,  with  regard  to  peshcush,  or 
the  gratuity  offered  by  a  renter  upon  the  renewing  of  his  lease,  had  been  esta- 
blished in  1775 ;  and  that  a  small  sum,  merely  to  preserve  an  old  formality,  was 
accurately  defined,  and  made  permanent.  The  great  sum,  taken  by  Mr. 
Hastings  firom  Kelleram,  was  not,  therefore,  peshcush.   Mr.  Young,  who  had  been 


anew. 
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ax  years  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Patna,  said  that  the  lease  stood  Chap.  II. 
in  the  name  of  CuUian  Sing ;  but  Kelleram  was  considered  as  a  partner.  Being  ^"'i>''"~^ 
asked.  Whether,  if  the  lands  had  been  let  at  their  full  value,  it  would  have  been 
for  the  interest  of  Kelleram  to  give  four  lacs  of  rupees  as  a  gratuity  upon  the 
bargain,  he  replied,  **  I  think,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  Kelleram  stood, 
he  could  not  afford  it"  He  was  asked,  *'  In  what  circumstances  did  he  stand  ?" 
The  opposing  lawyers  objected ;  upon  the  old  ground,  that  the  unfitness  of  Kel- 
leram was  not  matter  of  charge.  True,  and  not  proposed  to  be  made.  But  it 
was  matter  of  evidence,  and,  as  such,  ought  to  have  been  received.  The 
managers  waved  the  question. 

The  same  witness  proved,  that  at  the  time  when  this  bargain  was  struck 
between  Mr.  Hastings  and  Kelleram,  a  contract  had  actually  been  concluded  for 
the  whole  province  by  the  Provincial  Council,  who  had  let  the  lands,  in  the 
usual  proportions,  to  the  Zemindars  of  the  country,  and  other  renters.  This 
legal  transaction  was  therefore  violated  by  the  bargain  subsequently  struck 
between  Mr.  Hastings  and  Kelleram.  Within  the  knowledge  of  the  witness  the 
province  had  never  before  been  all  let  to  one  man. 

It  was  given  in  evidence  that  Cullian  Sing  was  Duan  of  the  province ;  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Duan  to  check  the  collectors,  and  prevent  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  ryots ;  that  of  course  this  check  was  annihilated  by  making  the 
Duan  renter ;  but  it  was  also  stated  that  Cullian  Sing  had  never,  in  fact,  ex- 
ercised any  of  the  powers  of  Duan,  being  prevented  by  the  provincial  council 
as  unfit. 

The  witness  was  asked,  "  Whether  the  withdrawing  the  provincial  council.  As  an  aiticie 
and  abolishing  the  oflSce  of  Dewan,  did  not  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  farmer  to  Sreirasui^tua 
commit  oppression  with  greater  ease  than  before?  **     His  answer  was,  "  Doubt-  e^^enoe  to    ^ 

rr  o  >  prove  oomip- 

less."    He  was  asked,  **  What  impression  the  letting  of  the  lands  to  Kelleram  tioniu  a  public 
and  Cullian  Sing  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ?''ner  in  which 
Mr.  Young  answered,  "  They  heard  it  with  terror  and  dismay."     After  the  Jo„TSbait 
answer  was  given,  Mr.  Law  objected  to  the  question;  it  not  being  within  the*^™^^® 
competence  of  the  witness  to  speak  of  any  body's  sentiments  but  his  own.     To  people  whonr 

it  would  affect^ 

give  in  evidence  the  sense  of  the  country  was  on  the  other  hand  affirmed  to  be  excluded, 
an  established  practice.  The  Lords  returned  to  their  own  house.  They  put  a 
question  to  the  judges.  The  judges  requested  time  to  answer  it.  And  further 
proceedings  on  the  trial  were  adjourned  for  two  days.  When  the  court  resumed, 
the  managers  were  informed,  ^*  That  it  was  not  competent  for  them  to  put  the 
following  question  to  the  witness  on  the  sixth  article  of  the  charge ; — What  im- 
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Book  VL  pression  the  letting  of  the  lands  to  Kelleram  and  Cullian  Sing  made  upon  the 
"^■"T^^JJ—"^^  minds  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  province  of  Bahar."  Yet  it  will  not  be  denied, 
that  when  a  man  was  set  over  a  country  with  powers  to  which  those  of  a  despot 
in  Europe  are  but  trifling,  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people  might  rise  to 
such  a  height  as  to  be  a  circumstance  of  great  importance,  and  indispensably 
necessary  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  in  forming  a  correct  and  complete  con- 
ception of  the  views  of  him  by  whom  the  appointment  was  made.  To  refuse  to 
receive  such  evidence  is,  therefore,  to  refuse  the  means  of  forming  a  complete  and 
correct  conception  of  that  on  which  the  most  important  judicial  decisions  may 
turn. 

The  witness  was  asked,  what  effects  arose  from  the  appointment  of  Kelleram  ? 
and  how  he  conducted  himself  as  renter  of  the  province  ?  Neither  of  these 
questions  was  allowed. 

After  this  the  managers  went  back  to  the  abolition  of  the  provincial  councUs 
and  the  comnuttee  of  revenue.     Mr.  Young  deposed,  that  Gunga  Gk)vind  Sing, 
who  was  appointed  Duan ;  that  is,  under  the  new  system,  the  great  executive 
officer,  of  revenue  ;    was  a  man  of  infamous  character,  in  the^  opinion  both  of 
Europeans  and  natives ;  that  the  Board  of  revenue  was  in  his  opinion  an  insti- 
tution which  gave  a  new  degree  of  power  to  the  Gtovemor-Goneral ;  that  und^ 
that  system,  mischief  could  more  easily  exist  and  be  concealed,  than  under  that 
of  the  Provincial  Councils ;  that  the  people  were  more  open  to  the  oppression 
As  an  article  o£  the  Duan.     When  tlie  question  was  asked,  whether  it  came  within  his  know- 
dreum^taih-^    l^dge  that  more  evil,  or  less  evil,  existed  under  the  Committee  of  revenue,  than 
tiai  evidence    under  the  Provincial  Couucils, '  the  riffht  of  exdusion  was  ur&:ed  afresh.     Aets 

to  prove  cor-  ^  '  o  o  ^  ^ 

Tuption  in  a  of  Oppression  could  not  be  given,  because  oppression  was  not  charged  in  the  arti- 
8ure,  the  evil  cles.  Be  it  SO ;  but  corruption  was  charged,  and  acts  of  oppression  were  offered 
ofthSmea^*  as  proof  of  it.  Nor  is  there  any  contempt  of  rationality  so  great  as  to  deny, 
sure,  excluded,  that  acts  of  oppression  may  afford  evidence,  in  proof  of  corruption.  To  ex- 
amongtheof.  clude  that  evidence,  by  rule,  is  to  deprive  justice  of  one  of  the  means  of  disclosing 

fences  in  the  ._  _,_  .        .       ^        i  .  .  ,.  « 

bill  of  accuser  guUt.  The  managers  mamtamed,  that  oppression  was  m  reahty  matter  of 
'*^"'  charge,  by  the  words;  "  to  the  great  oppression  and  injury  of  the  said  people." 

The  lawyers  contended,  that  this,  like  the  words,  "  contrary  to  the  peace  of  our 
Lord  the  King,''  was  but  an  inference  of  law.  The  managers  insisted  that  the 
cases  were  radically  different,  because  an  ^  act  of  murder,  felony,  treason,  was, 
by  its  nature,  and  necessarily,  contrary  to  the  King's  peace ;  the  appointment 
of  a  Board  of  Revenue  was  not  by  necessity  oppression.  The  oppression  was 
not  matter  of  inference,  but  matter  of  proof.     The  Lords  adjourned  to  delibe- 
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rate,  and  consumed  in  the  chamber  of  parliament  the  rest  of  the  day.     The  Chap.  II. 
finanagers  were  at  last  informed,  "  That  it  was  not  competent  for  them  to  put  ^^JC**^ 
Ae  following  question  to  the  witness  upon    the    seventh    article  of  charge; 
•viz.  Whether  more  oppresiaions  did  actually  exist  under  the  new  institution  than 
under  the  old."* 

The  managers  then  reverted  to  the  bargain  of  Mr.  Hastings  with  CuUian 
Sing,  and  Kelleram.  The  purport  of  the  questions  was  to  prove  that  a  rumour, 
^  prevalent  belief,  of  the  recapt,  as  a  gratuity  or  present,  of  a  sum  of  four  lacs 
of  rupees,  by  Mr.  Hastings,  existed,  previous  to  the  time  at  which  he  made  con- 
fession of  it  to  his  employers.  Many  of  the  questions  of  the  managers  were 
resisted  by  the  Cotinsel  for  the  defendant,  but  such  questions  wa:e  put  by  some 
of  the  Peers  as  elicited  proof  that  the  rumour  did  precede  the  confession. 

By  cross-examination  it  was  shown,  that  the  abolition  of  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cils was  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  witness ;  that  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  to 
whose  reputed  character  he  spoke,  lived  at  Calcutta,  while  he  himself  resided 
principally  at  Patna ;  that  one  of  the  individuals  fromi  whom  he  had  heard  a  bad 
character  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing  was  his  enemy ;  but  that  his  bad  character  was 
a  subject  of  common  conversation. 

In  the  course  of  this  examination  it  came  out,  though  the  Counsel  for  the 
defendant  objected  to  it  as  evidence,  that  Kelleram,  at  the  time  of  his  baigain 
with  Sfr.. Hastings,  was  a  bankrupt,  and  a  prisoner. 

Mr.  David  Anderson  was  examined,  the  president  of  the  Committee  of  re- 
venue,  and  a  man  selected  by  Mr.  Hastings  for  the  most  important  employ- 
ments.    It  appeared  that  his  office,  as  president  of  the  Committee,  was  almost 
a  sinecure,  for  excepting  about  three  months  he  was  always  absent  on  other 
emplo3rments.     He,  too,  was  acquainted  with  the  rumour  about  the  money  re- 
ceived from  Kelleram,  which  made  him  so  uneasy  about  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  that  he  conversed  Xvith  him  upon  the  subject,  and  was  told  that  the  . 
money  had  been  accounted  for.     He  understood,  that  sums  were  privately  re-^ 
ceived  from  persons  empbyed  in  the  revenue,  which  never  were  entered  in  the 
public  accounts.     He  himself  was  sworn  nottorecdve  money  privately.    The  Tiw  natural 
Duan  of  the  Committee    of  revenue  might  extort  money  unduly  from   theameasm^to 
people,   without  detection,  iHX)vided  the  offence  was  not  very  general     '^^efoctsno^^ 
question  was  put,  and  a  most  important  question  it  was :   **  Whether,  after  aU,  lowed  to  be 
the  Committee,  with  the  best  intention,  and  with  the  best  abiUty,  and  steadiest  of  eyii  inten- 
application,  might  not,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  Duan.''  author '^ 
The  question  was  objected  to,  and  given  up. 

VOL.  ni.  p 
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Book  VT.       On  his  croi»-eitlitiad]ia1i<m,  he  B^BSrmtd  that  Gunga  GovindrSfaig.bad  not  a  had 

"^ V— -^  character,  he  thought  be  had  in  general  a  good  chflnietcr. '   Ttt  show  tiuftctfane 

lacs  of'  the  money  privately  received  were  sent  to  the  Berar  army,  twa  qoeMnn 
were  put,  to  wMcfa  the- managers  (Ejected,  with  as  little  to  jostify-  their,  object 
tions,  as  those  of  their  opponents,  and  more  to  condemn  them,  because  contnrf 
to  the  principles  to  which  they  were  calling  for  obedience  on  the  oppoote  side. 

The  mans^rs  added  the  following  pertinent  questions:  '^  Whether  during  the 
Whole  of  the  year  1760>  there  was  any  such  distress  in  the  Company^s  affidrs  as 
to  put  them  to  difficidty  in  raising  three  lacs  of  rupees  ? — ^I  do  not  beUere  then 
was.-i»Whether  after  the  year  1781,'  the  Company  did  not  borrow -seveBBimil- 
lions; P^i-Tbey  borrowed^very  large  stuns ;  I  cannot  say  whst." 

This  was  intended  to  meet4he  allegation  of  Mr*  Hastings,  that,  the  extoeme 
exigence  of  the  Company's  affairs  bad  led' him  to  the  suspicious  resource  of  taking 
dandestine  sums  of  mmey  from  the  subjects  and  dependants  of  Hut  state. 

Aftilr^me  further  evidence,  bearing  upon  the  same  points,  and  exciting  ob- 
jections of  the  same  tendency^^  on ^idiich  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwdl,  the 
matiagi^fi  proceededto  the  questions  connected  wi&  the  province  of  Dinagepane^ 
whence  one  of  the  secret  sums  had  been  derived. 
As  an  article       1^1  Order  to  show  the  (^finion  of  Mn  Hastinga  himself  that  great  enormities 
drca^u^dai  i^igfat  be  committed  under  the  Committee  of  Revenue,  and  yet  be  €OBceide4 
evidence,  to    they  read  the  passage  from  hia  nanute  of  the  aist  of  January,  1785;.  in  whidi 
tion  in  the  ap-  ho  says,  **  I  SO  wcU  know  the  character  and  abilities  of  Riyah  Deby  Sing»  that 

pointmentoi     _  „  •        •a.  •     %  •  •»      %  •      m  ••••* 

an  agent  toan  I  cau  easily  couooive  it  wus  m  las  power  both  to  conmnt  the  enDnnities  .wwn 
em>rai^^M  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  chai^,  and  to  conceal  Ibe  grounds  of  themihiDi  Mr.  Good]ad»? 
thS°"^^in^  thewllector,  and  Company's  chief  officer'  in  the  dirtrict.  The  managenr  said,  thejr 
that  office,  ex-  woulS  ncxt  pfoceedtto  iftow  the  enovRiities  tiiemsdives;' 

dadedy  be- 

caose  notenu-  But  the  Counscl  fer 'the  defendant  objected^  on*  the  ground  they  badtso' often 
amragtheof-  successfuHy  taken,  that  these  enormities  were  not  matters -of  charge.  To  tU^ 
defe^fmt^  as  before,  the  simple  anapwer  is,  that  corruption  was  the  matter  of  cbffrge;  and 
the  bill  of  ac-  that  the  enormities  of  a  man  placed  in  a  situation  tp  do  mischief  might  be 

Cttsation. 

a'  necessary-  and.  important^  article  in  the  pKKif'  that  corruption  placed.  hiM 
there.  To  reject  it  was^  therefore,  tO(  reject**  that  without  which  it  might  be 
that  justice  could  not  be'  faithfully  administered;  without  which  it  niight  be^  that 
ndseonception  would  be  created  in  the  mind  of  the  judge ;  and  hence  misdedsion^ 
wrong  in  [dace  of  right,  become  the  ultimate  and  unavoidable  result. 

The  managers  again  contended- that  oppression  mis  a  matter  of  cbavge;  that 
Mr.  Hastings  well  knew  it  must  flo^  from  the  systrai^  which  he  pvoMod ;  and 
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that  the  hoBwr  of  the  Court,  and  the  character  of  the  Biitbh  nation,  wa^at  stake,  Cpap.  IL 
whesa  the  question  ivas,  whether  enormities,  such  as  no  tongue  could  describe,  ^^T^^T"^^ 
diould  be  thought  worthy.of  investigation,  or  be  for  ever  screened  from  it  bj  lawyers' 
ceremonies.  The  Counsel  for  the  defendant  answered  this  appeal  to  honour  and 
fieeling,  by  challenging  the  managers  to  make  these  enormities  an  article  of  im« 
peachment,  and  boasting  their  readiness  to  meet  such  a  charge.  But  this  was  a 
mere  evasiofi.  Why  meet  tboseenormities  only  as  matter,  pf  impeachment,  re- 
fuse to  me^  them  m  matter  of  reyideoce  ?  They.  bad.  the  .«aine  advantages  in ,  die 
CMie  case  as  in  the  other.  They  might  equally  diqilay  the  weakness,*  if  ^any  tX!* 
bted,  in  the  evidence  brought  to  support  the  allegations;  they  might  equally 
bring  counter  evidence,  if  any  existed,  to  disprove  them.  As  far  therefore  as  jthe 
chalteogeiiad  aiiyeffect,  it  was. an,  effect  coatirary  to  tbeinteresfts  pf  J^tice.  * 

*  Hie  whole  of  this  scesae,.as  givea  by  the  historian  of  the  trial,,  is  c^QQf^By.md  foiv»riUEi 
important  incident  in  the  History  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

<<  Mr.  Burke  $aid»  tbathe  must  aubmit.  to  their  lordships',  decision,  buthe  nuist.say,  at  the  same 
lime,,  that  be  bad  beard  it. vith  the.deepeat  concarn:  for  if  ever  .there  .was  acase.In  which,  the 
honour^  .the  jMstice».  Md  the  diaiapter  p£,a  cowntiy  w^re  .coiaifppmed»  it  was  jn  that^^l^h.  n^lMed 
to  Ihehorrid  crudtiea  andrsavage  J>arbaditiea  ei^ercised  by  Deby  Sing,  under,  an  authority  d^nyed 
from  the  British  Govenwenty  upon  the.  poor  forlorn  inhabfawta.of  Dinagepore ;  qruelties  jaipA 
barbarities  so.  frightfully  and  ,traoscendently  enormous  a^d  savage,  that  the  hare;  xv^ention  of  them 
had  filled  with  horror  every  description  of  people  in  the  country. 

<<  The  imprcMion  that  even  the  feeble  representation  which  hi&  sleqdei:  .abilities  b^d  been  able  to 
psoduce  hadmade  upon  the.  hearts  4md  feelings  of  all  who  had  hear4him»  was  not  to  be  removed 
but  by  the  evidence  that  should  prove  the  whole  a  febrication.— -The  horror  whjch  the.  detail  of 
those  cruelties  had  produced  in  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  pec^le.  was  indescribable;. the  piost 
dignified  ladies  of  England  had  shuddered,  and  some  had  fainted  at  the  bare  recital ;  and  w^ 
ao  evidence  now  to  be  received  to  prove  the  existence  of- those  acts  of  barbarity  which  had 
shocked  the  whole  nation  ? 

**  Mr.  ILAwsaidi  it  wasnot  tabe  borue,  that  the  Right  Hon*.Mapager  should  thus  proceed  to 
vgue  in  reprobation  of  their  Lordships*  judgments  solemnly  given. 

**  Mr.  Burke  said^  nothing  could  be  further  fiNun  his  intention  than  to  reprobate  any  decision 
coming  ficom  a  Court  for  which  he  entertained  the  highest  respect.  But  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find,-  that  the  learned  Counsel  should  stand  forth  the  champion  for  their  Lordships' 
hoooor^T-they  were  themselves  the.  best  guardians  of  their  own  honour :  and  it  never  could  be  the 
intention  of  the  Commons  ta  sully,  xouch  less  to  call  i&  question,  the  honour  of  the  House,  of 
Peers.  Am  their  co-ordinate  estate  in  the  Lqiislature,  the  Commons  were  perhaps  not  less  in- 
terested than  their  Lordships  themselves  in  the  preservation  of  the  honour  of  that  noble  ^ouse ; 
and  therefore  he  never  could  think  of  arguing  in  rqprobaUon  of  any  of  its  decisions. 

<<  But  the  truth  was,  that  the  decision  upon  which  he  was  then  speaking  was  not  upon  a  question 
put  by  the  Commons  i  the  I^HPds  had  noi  doubt  deeded  properly ;  but  it  was  certainly  upon  their 
ow^  q^Mi«)n}i4U)4 niotnpcin  that  o£  the  Cownnons.    Ifthe.Cowropui  had  been  auffiered.to.dnaif 
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Book  VI.       To  meet  the  allegation  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  he  took  one  present,  because 

Ttqo*       ^^^^7  w^  "^*  ^^  *^^  treasury  to  pay  his  salary,  accounts  were  produced  which 

showed  that  it  was  six  months  in  arrear  in  August,  1788 ;  that  it  was  four 

up  their  question  themselves,  they  would  have  worded  it  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  called 
for  the  judgment  of  the  House  upon  a  question  very  differently  stated  from  that  on  which  the 
decision  had  just  been  given. 

*'  It  was  true,  that  the  cruelties  charged  in  the  article  were  not  stated,  eo  nomine,  to  have  been 
exercised  by  Deby  Sing;  but  the  article  charged  Mr.  Hastings  with  having  established  a  system 
which  he  knew  xvouldbe,  and  which  in  point  of  fact  had  actually  been,  attended  with  cruelty  and 
oppression, — The  article  did  not  state  by  whom  the  acts  of  cruelty  had  been  committed,  but  it 
stated  cruelty  in  general ;  and  of  such  cruelty,  so  charged,  the  managera  had  a  right  to  give 
evidence. 

^<  He  observed,  that  their  Lordships  must  perceive  a  difference  in  the  case  thus  stated,  from  that 
which  they  had  stated  themselves,  and  on  which  they  had  decided.  He  begged,  therefore,  that 
they  would  consider  seriously  what  effect  this  decision  would  have  upon  this  part  of  the  article, 
and  upon  the  general  character  of  the  country. 

**  If  they  were  entirely  to  shut  out  a]l  evidence  of  those  acts  of  cruelty,  what  would  the  world 
say  ?  what  would  be  the  opinion  of  mankind  ?  It  would  astonish  the  surrounding  nations,  that  the 
door  should  be  shut  upon  the  proof  of  cruelties,  the  bare  recital  of  which  had  harrowed  up  the  soula 
of  all  who  had  heard  it.  The  character  of  the  nation  would  sufier,  the  honour  of  their  Lordships 
would  be  affected,  if,  when  the  Commons  of  England  stood  ready  to  prove  the  existence  of  bar- 
barities that  had  disgraced  the  British  name,  and  called  for  vengeance  on  the  guilty  heads  of  those 
who  were  in  any  degree  instrumental  in  them,  they  should  be  stopped,  and  told  that  no  evidence 
could  be  received  in  proof  of  those  barbarities.  A  Noble  Lord,  deservedly  high  in  the  opinion 
of  his  Peers,  had  said,  when  he  heard  those  savage  cruelties  detailed,  that,  compared  with  the 
enormity  of  them,  all  the  articles  of  the  impeachment  weighed  not  a  feather;  that  if  the  detail 
was  founded  in  truth,  no  punishment  could  be  too  severe  for  whoever  should  be  found  to  have  had 
any  part  in  exercising  them. 

**  The  same  Noble  Lord,  Mr.  Burke  observed,  had  said,  that  if  the  Hon.  Manager  did  not  make 
good  this  most  horrid  of  all  charges,  he  ought  to  pass  for  the  most  daring  calumniator. 

**  Upon  that  issue,  said  Mr.  Burke,  I  am  ready  to  put  my  character:  sufier  me  to  go  into  the 
proofs  of  those  unparalleled  barbarities ;  and  if  I  do  not  establish  them  to  the  full  conviction  of 
this  House  and  of  all  mankind,  if  I  do  not  prove  their  immediate  and  direct  relation  to,  and  con* 
nection  with  the  system  established  by  Mr.  Hastings,  then  let  me  be  branded  as  the  boldest  ca- 
lumniator that  ever  dared  to  fix  upon  unspotted  innocence  the  imputation  of  guHt" 

**  Earl  Stanhope  called  Mr.  Burke  to  order.  His  Lordship  said,  that  the  time  of  the  House  must 
not  be  wasted  in  arguments  upon  questions  on  which  their  Lordships  had  already  decided. 

**  Mr.  Burke  said;  that  it  was  his  object  to  save  the  honour  and  the  character  of  their  Lord- 
ships, and  not  their  time  ;  and  it  could  not  have  entered  his  head,  that  whilst  he  was  pursuing  so 
great  an  object,  he  could  be  supposed  to  be  wasting  their  time,  which,  though  certainly  precious, 
could  not  weigh  a  feather  against  their  honour  and  character. 

'-  **  However,  let  that  be  as  it  might,  he  had  done :  he  had  endeavoured  to  rescue  the  character 
and  justice  of  his  country  from  obloquy ;  if  those  who  had  formerly  provoked  inquiry,  if  those  who 
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months  in  anrear  in  September  of  that  year ;  that  it  continued  between  four  and  Chap.  II. 
five  months  in  arrear  till  December ;  and  that  it  was  eight  months  in  arrear      ^^^ 
€m  the  following  Aprils  when  it  was  completely  paid  up. 

had  said  that  the  savage  barbarities  which  he  had  detailed  had  no  other  existence  than  that  which 
they  deiffred  from  the  malicious  fertility  of  his  imagination,  if  those  who  had  said  that  he  was 
bound  to  make  good  what  he  had  charged,  and  that  he  would  deserve  the  most  opprobrious 
names  if  he  did  not  afford  Mr.  Hastings  an  opportunity  of  doing  away  the  impression  which  every 
part  of  the  nation  had  received  from  the  picture  of  the  savage  cruelties  exercised  by  Deby  Sing ; 
if^  he  repeated,  they  now  shrunk  from  the  inquiry  for  which  they  had  before  so  loudly  called,  if 
they  now  called  upon  their  Lordships  to  reject,  and  not  listen  to  the  proofs  which  they  before 
had  challenged  him  to  bring,  the  fault  was  not  with  him ;  he  had  done  his  duty  to  his  country, 
whose  honour  and  justice  had  been  outraged ;  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  sent  him  to 
their  Lordships'  bar  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  cruelties,  and  to  point  the  vengeance  of  the 
knr  against  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  practising  them ;  and  he  bad  done  what  he  owed 
to  himself,  in  offering  to  prote  all  that  he  had  advanced  on  the  subject,  on  pain  of  being  branded,^ 
if  he  should  £ul  in  his  proofs,  as  a  bold  and  infamous  calumniator. — *  Upon  the  heads  of  others, 
therefore  (said  he),  and  not  upon  those  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  let  the  charge  fall,  that 
the  justice  of  the  country  was  not  to  have  its  victim.  The  Commons  have  shown  their  readiness 
to' make  good  their  charges. — But  the  defendant  shrinks  from  the  proof,  and  insists  that  your 
Lordships  ought  not  to  receive  it/ 

**  Mr.  Law,  with  unexampled  warmth,  whether  real,  or  assumed  in  consequence  of  instructions  in 
his  brief,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  replied  to  Mr.  Burke.  He  said  that  the  Right  Hon.  Manager 
felt  bold,  only  because  he  knew  the  proof  which  he  wanted  to  give  could  not  be  received ;  that, 
ftonvthe  manner  in  which  the  charge  was  worded,  their  Lordships  could  not^  if  they  toould,  admit 
them,  without  violating  the  clearest  rules  and  principles  of  law.  ^  But  (said  he)  let  the  Com-* 
mons  put  the  detail  of  those  shocking  cruelties  into  the  shape  of  a  charge  which  my  client  can 
meet,  let  them  present  them  in  that  shq>e  at  your  I^ordships*  bar,  and  then  we.  will  be  ready  to 
hear  every  proof  that  can  be  adduced.  And  if>  when  they  have  done  that)  the  Gentleman  for 
whom  I  am  now  speaking  does  not  falsify  every  act  of  cruelty  that  the  Honourable  Managers 
shall  attempt  to  prove  upon  him,  Mat  thb  hamo  of  this  House  and  tbs  hand  of  Go]> 

UGHT  UPON  H^M  ! ' 

^^  Afrer  this  ejaculation,  delivered  in  a  tone  of  voice  not  unlike  that  of  the  theatric  hero,  when 
he  exclaims,  ^  Richard  is  hoarse  with  calling  titiee  to  battle ! ' — this  part  of  the  business  ended." 
Bistory  of  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  part.  iii.  p;  S^'^SS* 

Beside  what  Mr.  Burke  had  thus  declared,  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  speech  in  whidi  he  summed  up  the 
evidence  on  this  iarticle  said,  ^'  The  Counsel  for  the  defendant  had,  upon  this  subject,  invoked  the 
judgment  of  their  Lordships,  and  the  vengeance  of  Almighty  God,  not  on  their  own  heads,  but 
on  the  head  of  their  client,  if  the  enormities  of  Devi  Sing,  as  stated  by  his  Right  Hon.  Friend^ 
should  be  proved  and  brought  home  to  him.  He  knew  not  how  the  defendant  might  relish  his 
part  in  this  imprecation  which  the  Counsel  had  made ;  but  in  answer  to  it,  if  the  time  shoidd 
come  when  they  were  fairly  permitted  to  come  to  the  proof  of  those  enormities,  he  would,  in  his 
turn,  invoke  the  most  rigorous^justice  of  the  Noble  Lords,  and  the  full  vengeance 'of  Almighty 
God,  not  on  the  head  of  ])is  Right  Hon.  Friend,  but  on  his  own«  if  he  did  not  prove  these  enoz> 
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Book  TI.  The  manag^fs  nexi  proposed,  that  a  letter  of  the  Governoi^General  ahould'  be 
^""^^'"'"^^  read,  to  prove  that  the  plan  which  he  himself  had  represented  to  the  Court  of 
Burke's  most  Du-ectoFS,  as  best,  namely,  to  let  the  lands,  especiallj  the  larger  districts,  to.  the 
dedication,  andcnt  Zemindars,  had  been  vidated  by  himself,  and  violated  by  a  preference 
Sie^efficlenc*  given  to  persons  not  only  of  another  description,  but  persons  in  the  Jiighest 
of  impeach-    dcCTee  worthlcss  and  exceptionable.     Mr.  Law  was  SLsain  ready  with  his  objec- 

ment,  there  is  .  o  .^  ^ 

no  exceiieoce  tions.  The  dlsconformity  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  with  his  c^omonSrwas 
consdtutioD:  ^ot  in  charge.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Burice  made  his  celebrated  declarations; 
thel^e*  of  the  ^"^^>  That  the  efficiency  of  Impeachment  was  indispensable  to  give  practical 

mities,  md  l^ng  them  home  to  the  defendant,  in  the  way  which  his  Right  H4hi.  FM«nd^<htd 
charged  them  upon  him ;  and  this  he  pledged  himself  to  do,  wider  an  imprecation  on  hiaiMiell^aa 
solemn  as  the  Counsel  had  invoked  on  their  client."  As  these  passages,  and  4he  passageafaai  the 
introductory  epeech  of  Mr.  Surke,  have  been'  presented  to  the  reader,  it  is  fair  that  he  showUUalso 
receive  what  M r«  Hastings  said  in  his  defence. 

**  I  will  not  detain  yonr  Lordships  by «dvertiDg,  for  any  length,  to  Aa  -t/t/otj  told  by  the^  aa* 
nager  who  opened  the  genera)  dmges  relative  to  the  horrid  cruelties  practised  on  the  aativeaof 
Dhee  Jomla  by  Deby  Sing. — It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  manager  never  ventosed  to 'in* 
troduce  this  story  in  the  form  of  a  charge,  though  pressed  and  urged  to  do-tso,  in  th^atvangest 
possible  ttirms,  4wdLi»»id  oat  of  Par&unent. — Mr.  Pateison^  on  wfaeao.aJUtiMrity<  he  relied  for 
the  tmdi  of  his  a8aertions,:and  with  whom,  hesaki,Jie>  wished  to  goodownto  posterity,  has  Jiad  the 
generosily  to  writeto  my  attorney  in  Calcutta  for  my  infiMrmation,  *  That  heielt  theMseerest 
concern  to  find  his  veports  tamed  to  my  disadvantage,  as  I  acted  as  might  be  expootedfironiaLman 
of  humanity  throughout  idl  the- transactions  in^which  I>eby  Sing  was  ooaoeniedi''i^Had.the  cmd* 
ties  which  the*  manager  stated  been  really  inflicted,  it  was  not  possible,  aa^  he  veiyjwnU  knew 
at  the  time,  to  in^ute  them,  even- by  any  kind  of  fopeedcenstraction,  to. me.«-^My  Lards,  itis.a 
ftct  that  L was  the  first  penon  to  give  Mr%  Patetson  an  ill  opinion  of  Deby  Sing,.'whose  oondnct 
npon  former  occasions  had  left  an  unfiivourable,  and  perhaps  an  unjxist,  impgession  upon  my  >mind. 
la  empJoying  Deby  Sing  I  certaiidy  yielded  up  ray  ofMnion  to  Mr.  Anderson  and  'Mr.  Shore,- who 
had  better  opportunities  of  knowing  him  than  I  could  have.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry.' intoiJiia 
conduct  he  received  neither  favour  nor  coantenanoe  from,  me,  nor  firomany  Member  of* the 
Board*  That  inquiry  was  earned  on  pzjncipally  when  I  was  at  Lucknow,  imd-^eas  ns^  ooopkled 
during  my  government,  though  it  was  commenced  and  continued  with  every  possible  solemnily, 
and  with  the  ainoesest  desire,  on  my  part,  and  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues,  .to  do  Btrict>«iid  im- 
partial justice.  Hie  result  I  have  read  in.Engknd ;  and  it  certainly  appears  that  though^thaman 
was  not  entirely  innooent,  the  extent  of  his  guilt  bore  no  sort  of  proportion,  to  the  magnitadeof 
the  diarges  against  him.  In  particohur,  it  is  proved  that  the  most  horrible  of  those  Aorrt6fe  acts, 
so  lartfully  detafled,  and  with  such  effisct,  in  this  place,  neoer  were  comenUed  at  aU. 

**  Here  I  leave  the  subject,  convinced  that  eveiy  one  of  your  Lordships  most  feel  for  thenn* 
pandleled  injustice  that  waa  done  to  me  by  the  introduction  and  propagation  ofthut  utroaoue 
taktmny.'*  How  fiur  these  allegations  of  a  man  in  his  own  favour,  who  woold  not  aUoW'tbom  teba 
onbmiited  to  proofs ^aremtitled  to  we^^,  is  Ike  ^iwstioa  which  i 
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%aSStp*B  'AfiL'  pnnciplQBi  of  the  Ei^lbh  constltutioad ;  the .  ntBtflanpyy  of  wMdi    Chav*  II. 
mtliQiik  tbis.paiticufaarspnii^ wtidd ]»i^^  totaifc^ insuffident for  the pnqposesof      \Jqq 
ffomisgomriXBumtt  Secondlj^  That^tiietechniBalruks  ofpiefuUng-ao^ 
set  up  by  the  lawyers,  were,  if  sanctioned  by.  theXoods^  most  completely' suffi-  fo^i^t^hig 
dent  to  dertroy  the.uaeful  efficacy  of  impeadmienL    The  Lords  did  aaoctkm  and  evidence, 

there  is  no 

oonfimft  (Mr;.  Burke 'oonfiessed:.  and  bewailed  the  ^het^  tfae.tedmjcal  niles.of  the  efficiency  in 
kwyen.    He  was  tb»efai«  fa(»iid  bj  cansiBt^ 

That  die  JBnglidi'  constitutioEi  remamsr  but.  a  ddusiye.  name;  and  afbtdsu  no 
sttcuiily  'fiir  f^oOd^govemiBeBL* 

TheliOidsTCtired  to  their  chamber  to  deliberate ;  an^  on  their  return^  which 
wasnot  till  the  succeeding,  day  of  the  trials  annomiced^  that  it  waa  not  com* 
petaDt  fi>E  the  managers  to  produce  the  evidence  proposed. 

To  show  thai  the  offices  of  Fanner  oft  the  revenue^  and  Dually  the  latter  of 
whishwasi  intended' to  be  a  check  upon  the  former,  wei«  never  united  in  one 
person^  excqit  in  two  of  the  instances  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  received  money, 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Shore,  President  of  the  ConuniMee  of 
Kevenut,  tothe  Gtivemor-General  and  Connci),  dated  2d  of  November,  1784^ 
waarsead^  ^  R^ah  I>eby»  Sing  was  Fanner^  Security,  and.  Duan^  of  Rungpore- 
Tfaennion  of  the  i:wo  former  offices  in  the  same  person,  requires  na  escplanationf 
since  the  practice  is  vay  general,  and  is  founded  upon  solid  and  obvious  reasons.. 
The  investifeiiie  in  ;tiie  c^keof  Duan,  during  .the.  period  in  whicbhe  hdd  tbe.^ 
&nB^  is  less rcon«Mm^  but  net  without ipnecedent;  for.  Rigah  Cuttian  .Sing  stood 
preciaely'  in  the  same  pradioaBicnt:  with.regard  to  tfae:pmirinc&of  Behar^" 

The  managgra  neat  addttced  evidenee,  with.reapeet.toaa  offi»:made  bylte 

*  The  words  of  Mr.  Burke,  aa  reported  by  thehiatorian  of  the  trial,  are  aa  follows:  '^  At  the 
rerolution,  the  people  had  taken  no  other  security  for  that  preservation,  and  for  the  pure  and 
impartial  adkninistration  of  justice,  than  the  responsibility  of  ministerg  and  judges  to  the  High 
Court  of  Pariiament.  An  iinpeaehment  by  the  Commons  was  the  mode,  of  bringing  them  to  jus- 
tice$  if  the  fonaer  should  attempt  any .  thitig  against  the  xoiiatitution,  or  the  iMet  shuuld-  cor- 
ruptly lend  themselves  to  measuces^  calculated  to  set  aside  the  government  bylaw,  orshoidd 
attempt  to  pollute  the  source  of  public  justice. 

"  If  in  the  pursuit  of  such  criminals  the  Commons,  who  could  have  nothing  in  view  but  sub- 
stantial'justice,  were  to  be  stopped  at  every  step  by  objections  drawn  from  technical  rules  and 
fbvms  of  pleadmg,  then  would  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  criminals  escape  the  vengeance  of 
oftiiiltd  justice;  pariiamaitary  impeaehments^  whhsh  were  the  principal^  if  not^he  only  seourity  . 
for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution,  would  become  nugatory  and  vain ;  and  the  most  cor- 
rupt ministers  might,  without  check  or  control,  pursue  the  most  anti-constitutional  career, 
«mawed  by  respombUity,  or  an  impeachment  from  whidi  they  could  have  nothing  to  fear.** 
History,  ut  supra,  part  iii.  p.  58< 
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Book  VI.   Vimr  in  the  month  of  February,  1782,  of  a  second  present  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees  to 
^^"^'^^"""^  Mr.  Hastings.     JMr.  Hastings  declined  acceptance  of  the  present,  on  his  own  ac- 
count; and  communicated  the  circumstance  to  the  Council,  who  used  endeaYOurs 
to  obtain  the  money  for  the  Company. 

Evidence  was  next  adduced  to  prove  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  remitted,  through 
the  East  India  Company,  since  his  first  elevation  to  the  head  of  the  government 
in  Bengal,  property  in  his  own  name  to  the  amount  of  2d8,757A 

Mr.  Shore  being  examined,  whether  Gunga  Govind  Sing  was  a  fit  person  to 
be  Duan,  or  principal  executive  oflicer  of  revenue,  declared  that,  in  his  opinion, 
no  native  ought. to  have  been  employed  in  that  situation.     To  the  character  of 
^he  natives,  in  general,  he  ascribed  the  highest  degree  of  corruption  and  depravity. 
^  Mr.  Fox  summed  up  the  evidence,  thus  adduced  on  the  sixth  and  on  part  of 

the  seventh  and  fourteenth  articles^  of  impeachment,  on  the  7th  and  9th  of  June, 
1790,  the  sixty-eighth  and  sixty-ninth  days  of  the  trial.     The  Lords  then  ad- 
journed to  their  chamber,  and  agreed  to  postpone  the  trial  to  the  first  Tuesday  in 
the  next  session  of  parliament.* 
The  House  of      Some  incidents,  which,  during  these  proceedings,  took  place  in  the  House  of 
^JITtoshor-  Commons,  it  is  requisite  briefly  to  mention.     On  the  lltb  of  May,  in  conformity 
ten  ^o^j^     with  a  previous  notice,  Mr.  Burke,  after  a  speech  in  which  he  criticized  severely 
^eedin^on  all  the  petitions  of  Mr.  Hastings,  who  had  bewailed  the  hardships  of  the  trial,  and 

the  articles  of 

impeadiment.  complained  of  delays,  though  he  himself  he  a£Srmed,  was  the  grand  cause  of 
delay,  and  appeared  to  have  contrived  the  plan  of  making  his  escape  by  procras- 
tination,, moved   two  resolutions:  First,  that  the  House  would  authorize  the 
managers  to  insist  upon  such  alone  of  the  articles  as  should  ajqpear  to  them  most 
conducive  in  the  present  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  justice :  Secondly,  that  the 
House  was  bound  to  persevere  till  a  judgment  was  obtained  upon  the  articles  of 
principal  importance.     The  minister  supported  the  first  of  the  motions,  but  the 
other,  as  imnecessary,  he  thought  the  manager  ought  not  to  press.     Mr.  Fox 
laid  the  cause  of  delay  upon  the  obstructions  to  the  receipt  of  evidence,  parti- 
cidarly  the  want  of  publicity  in  the  ddiberations  upon  the  questions  of  evidence 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  because  every  decision,  unaccompanied  with  reasons,  was 
.   confined  to  a  solitary  case ;  and  aU  other  cases  were  left  as  uncertain  and  unde- 
Major  Scott   cided  as  before.     Some  days  after  these  proceedings  appeared,  in  one  of  the 
]^viiiDgti^^     newspapers,  a  letter,  signed  by  Major  Scott,  containing  a  short  review  of  the 

*  On  this  bead  of  the  proceedings,  have  been  foUoMfed  the  printed  Mmutes  of  Evidence,  ut 
supra,  p.  1103-~1301,  and  the  Hist,  of  the  Trial,  ut  supra,  part  iii. 
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trial,  and  animftdvertiiig  with  great  severity^  upon  the  managers ;  ti«ating  it  as   Crap  XL 
BO  better  than  a  crime,  and  indeed  a  crime  of  the  deepest  die,  to  have  prosecuted  ^""v*"*-^ 
so  meritorious  an  individual  as  Mr.  Hastings  ait  all ;  but  a  still  greater  enormity  n^g^ers 
not  long  ago  to  have  closed  aU  proceedings  against  him.    Of  this  publication  through  the 
complaint  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.    The  author,  as  a  member  of 
the  House,  was  heard  in  his  defence.    The  letter  was  treated  as  a  libel  on  ihe 
manag^^  and  a  violation  of  the  privil^;es  of  the  House.     The  ministd*  .ad- 
mitted the  truth  of  these  allegations ;  but  urged,  with  great  propriety.  That  the 
House  had  exceedingly  relaxed  its  practice,  in  restraining  the  publication  either 
of  its  proceedings,  or  censures  bestowed  upon  them ;  that  the  common  practice 
of  the  House  formed  a  sort  of  a  rule,  a  nde  to  which  every  man  had  a  right  to 
look,  and  which  he  had  a  right  td  expect  should  not  be  violated  in  his  particular 
case ;  that  under  a  law,  formed  by  custom,  or  fidlen  partially  into  desuetude,  no 
individual  instance  ought  to  be  selected  tor  punishment  if  it  was  not  mori 
heinous  than  those  which  were  commonly  overlooked^,  and,  on  these  princ^des^ 
that  the  present  offence,  though  it  might  require  some  punishment,  required,  it 
any  rate,  a  veiy  gentle  application  of  that  disagreeable  remedy.    The  managers 
were  mofe  inclined  for  severity.    Mr.  Buike  made  an  important  declaration ; 
^  Tliat  he  wias  not  afraid  of  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  neither  was  he  afiraidof  its 
licentiousness ;  but  he  avowed  that  he  was  afraid  of  its  venality/'    He  then 
made  an  extraordinary  averment,  that  80,000/.  had  been  expended  in  the  pub- 
lication of  what  he  call^  <'  Mr.  Hastings's  libds."    It  was  finally  agreed,  that 
tibe  offender  diould  be  reprimanded  by  the  speaker  in  his  place. 

Before  the  time  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords  fi>r  resuming  the  bnsinesa  Question, 
of  the  trial,  the  parliament  was  dissolved.    This  gave  birth   to  a  question,  lussoiudonV 
whether  a  new  parliament  could  proceed  with  the  unpeadunent ;  takd  whether  a  ^^^^^ 
proceeding  of  that  description  did  not  abate  or  expire  with  the  parliament  which  hnpeachment 
gave  it  birth.    The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  S5th  of  November,  1790 ; 
9od  on  the  SOth,  the  subject  was  started  by  Mr.  Burke,  who  exhibited  reasons 
for  proceeding  with  the  trial,  but  intimated  his  suspicion  tiiat  a  design  was  en^* 
tertainedin  the  Houseof  Lords  to  make  theinddent  of  anew  perliamait  a  pretext 
for  destroying  the  impeachment.    On  the  9th  of  Deoembor,  a  motion  was  brought 
forward,  that  on  that  day  se'nnigfat  the  House  should  resolve  itsdf  into  a  cooh 
laittee  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  in  whidi  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings,.  Esq.  was  left  at  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament.     In  opposition 
to  this  motion  it  was  proposed,  that  the  House  should  determine  a  more  limited 
Question,  .wheUier  or  not  it  would  go  on  with  the  impeachment.    Mx.  Pitt 

VOL.  III.  Q        - 
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Book  VI.   was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  fit  to  wave  a  question  respecting  an  import-^ 

''"— ■^^'"""^  ant  privilege  of  the  House,  when  that  privilege  was  called  in  question.     The 

original  motion  was  therefore  carried.     On  the  day  appointed  for  the  Committee. 

the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair  was  opposed  by  allegations  of  the 

excellence  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  hardships  to  which  he  had 

been  exposed,  by  the  length  of  the  trial,  and  the  asperity  of  the  managers. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  the  question  to  which  these  arguments  applied  was  the  question 

whether  it  was  proper  in  the  House  to  go  on  with  the  impeachment.     He  wished 

another  question  to  be  previously,  and  solemnly  decided,  whether  it  had  a  right  to 

go  on  with  it.     Mr.  Burke  said,  that  gentlemen  seemed  afraid  of  a  .  difference 

with  the  House  of  Lordsi     For  his  part,  ".  he  did  not  court — ^fools  only  would 

court,  such  a  contest.     But  they  who  feared  to  assert  their  rights,  would  lose 

their  rights.     They  who  gave  up  their  right  for  fear  of  having  it  resisted,  would 

by  and  bye  have  no  right  left."     The  motion  was  carried  after  a  long  debate. 

On  the  22d,  the  business  was  resumed,  on  the  question,  .whether  the  trial  of 

Warren  Hastings  was  pending  or  not.     The  debate  lasted  for  two  days.     The 

The  ministers  minister,  and  by  his  side  Mr.  Dundas,  joined  with  the  managers  in  .maintaining 

diat^e^disso-  ^"^  Uninterrupted  existence  of  the  trial.     Almost  all  the  lawyers  in  the  House^ 

Ham'nt  does"  ^^'  Erskiuc  amoug  them,  contended  vehemently  that  the  dissolution  of  parli* 

not  abate  an   amcut  abated  the  impeachment.     This  brought  forth  some  strictures  upon  the 

impeachment : 

Almost  aU  the  profcssiou,  which  formed  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  debate.     Mr.  Burke 

tend^hat^t     s^id  that  "  he  had  attentively  listened  to  every  thing  that  had  been  advanced  for 

^^^*  and  against  the  question ;  and  he  owned  he  was  astonished  to  find^  that  the 

lawyers  had  not  brought  a  single  particle  of  instruction  with  them  for  the  use  of 

those  that  were  la}rmen.     One  learned  gentleman  had  given  the  solution,  by 

confessing  that  he  was  not  at  home  in  that  House.     The  same  might  be  said  of 

most  of  his  brethren.     They  were  birds  of  a  different  class,  and  only  perched 

on  that  house,  in  their  flight  towards  anoth^.     Here  they  rested  their  tender 

pinions,  still  fluttering  to  be  gone,  with  coronets  before  their. eyes.     They  were 

like  the  Irishman,  who,  because  he  was  only  a  passenger  in  the  ship,  cared  not 

how  soon  she  foundered."    Mr.  Grant  said,  the  great  zeal  for  ParUameniary 

Law,  aod  Constitutional  Law,  always  farced  into  his  mind  the  adage^  latet 

anguis  in  herba.     They  were  wide  grasping  phrases,  admirably  calculated  to 

promote,  without  confessing,   a  design  of  acting  agreeably  to  arbitrary  wilL 

Mr.  Fox  re-    Mr.  Fox  was  very  pmnted  in  his  strictures,  on  the  professors  of  the  law.    "  If  to 

mnet  that      their  knowledge  of  the  law,"  he  said,  '^  the  lawyers  were  to  add  some  regard  to 

•^ency^of    ^^  constitution  it  would  be  no  great  harm.    He  saw  the  high  necessity  of 
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impeachments,  not  so  much  to  check  ministers,  as  to  check  the  courts  of  justice.  Chap.  II. 
Suppose  our  judges  were  Kke  some  of  those  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  ^TJ^CT"^ 
Where  was  our  remedy,  if  not  in  impeachment?  If  that  great  instrument  of  impeachmeDt 
safety  was  made  inefficient,  we  should  have  no  law,  no  justice,  not  even  a  caritj  fw  ^ 
sdHtilia  of  liberty.  He  reprobated  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  for  having,  ^i'^ndTn  the 
as  it  were,  conspired  to  oppose  the  motion.    When  he  saw  a  corps  of  professional  British  oonsti- 

tUtlOD* 

people,  a  knot  of  lawyers,  a  band  of  men,  all  animated  with  Vesprit  du  corps^ 
setting  themselves  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  best  means  of  sup- 
porting the  constitution,  he  should  say  it  was  worse  than  the  Popish  plot  in 
Charles  the  Second's  time,  if  any  Popish  plot  did  then  exist.*"  Mr.  Burke  said, 
"  he  wished  the  country  to  be  governed  by  law,  but  not  by  lawyers."*  The  motion 
was  finally  carried  by  a  great  nrajority. 

The  business  was  not  resumed  till  the  14th  of  February,  1791)  when  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Burke,  that  the  House  should  proceed  with  the  impeachment. 
In  a  long  speech  he  endeavoured  to  obviate  the  prejudices  which  were  now  gene- 
rally disseminated,  as  if  the  measure  was  operating  upon  the  defendant  with 
cruelty  and  oppression.  '^  It  had  been'  argued,"  he  said,  '^  that  the  trial  had 
lasted  a  long  time,  and  that  the  very  length  of  it  was  a  sufficient  reason  why  it 
should  cease ;  but  if  protraction  was  admitted  as  a  substantial  reason  for  putting 
an  end  to  a  penal  investigation,  he  who  committed  the  greatest  crimes  would  be 
surest  of  an  acquittal;  and  mankind  would  be  delivered  over  to  the  oppression 
of  their  governors ;  *  provinces  to  their  plunder,  and  treasuries  to  their  disposal" 
-^«  False  compassion  aimed  a  stroke  at  every  moral  virtue."  He  affirmed  that 
the  managers  were  chargeable  with  none  of  the  delay.  Though  the  quantity  of 
the  matter  was  unexampled,  a  small  number  of  days  had  been  employed  in 
hearing  the  speeches  they  made,  or  the  evidence  which  they  tendered.  For  all 
the  rest  any  body  in  the  world  was  responsible  rather  than  they.  He  then  dis- 
played the  great  and  numerous  difficulties  which  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  prosecution :  and  asked  if  the  House  *'  had  forgotten,  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  the  Indian  interest ;  which  had  penetrated  into  every  department  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  was  felt  from  the  Needles,  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  John  o'  Grot's 
House  !**  He  then  complained  of  the  extraordinary  obstructions  raised  '<  by 
certain  professors  of  the  law,  whose  confined  and  narrow  mode  of  thinking, 
added  to  their  prejudices,  made  them  enemies  to  all  impeachments,  as  an  en- 
croachment on  the  regular  Ime  of  practice  in  the  courts  below."  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  importance  of  these  considerations,  that  he  might  comj^y  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  he  ^ould  propose,  that  the  managers  proceed  no  fiirther 
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Book  VI.  than  to  one  other  article ;  that  on  contracts,  pensions,  and  allowances ;  which, 
^'"*"^^'^"*^  as  Mr,  Hastings  had  defended  the  acceptance  of  presents,  by  alleging  the  pecu- 
niary wants  of  the  Company,  and  as  the  proof  of  this  article  would  show  that 
where  poverty  was  pretended  profusion  had  prevailed,  was  an  article,  necessary 
to  complete  the  proof  of  the  oflTences,  which  were  charged  under  the  previous 
head  of  accusation.  After  a  long  debate,  in  which  nothing  of  particular  moment 
occurred,  the  several  motions  for  proceeding  in  the  impeachment,  so  limited  and 
reduced,  were  put  and  carried. 
The  question,   *  Whcu  the  intention  of  the  Commons  to  proceed  with  the  impeachment  was 

whether  the 

dissolution  of  ahuouuced  to  the  Lords,  a  committee  was  formed  to  search  the  journals  for  pre- 
ab!lt^"l!^\m-  ^dents.    The  question  was  at  last  debated  on  the  80th  of  May.     The  otAy 
m^s^L^ted  in  circumstaucc  of  much  importance,  in  the  debate,  was  one  of  the  arguments  em- 
wi^^^^  ^^  ployed  by  the  £x)rd  Chancellor  to  prove  that  impeachments  abated  by  the  dissolu* 
tion  of  parliament  They  abated,  he  said.  Because  one  of  the  parties  to  the  prosecu* 
tion,  namely,  the  Commons,  became  extinct     If  it  were  alleged  that  the  whole 
people  of  England  were  the  real  prosecutors,  as  the  acts  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Lord  Thuriow  Parliament  were  the  acts  of  the  people,  he  had  two  things  to  reply.  The  first  was, 
i^t  thefts   that  the  acts  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  not  be  regarded  as  the  acts  of  the 
of  oS»mmonr  P^pl^  ^  England ;  because  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  actucdly  represent 
Urts^of  the     **^  people  of  England ;  it  represented  them  no  more  than  virtually.    The  next 
popieof  Eng-  thing  was,  that  their  Lordships*  House  of  Parliament  knew  nothing  about  the 
the  people  of  pcoplc,  as  an  acting  body  in  the  state ;  they  knew  only  the  House  of  Commons, 
b^^unk^^  *he  acts  of  which,  he  had  shown,  were  not  the  acts  of  the  people.     The  people, 
^^^nb^"*^  therefore,  were  not  parties  to  an  impeachment     Lord  Loughborough  attempted 
to  answer  this  argument ;  but,  as  he  produced  nothing  which  reluted  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  represent  the  people  of  England; 
did  not,  in  any  such  sense  represent  them,  as  could  aUow  it  with  truth  to  be 
said  that  the  acts  of  that  House  were  the  acts  of  the  peojde ;  so  he  said  nothing 
which  bore  with  any  force  upon  the  point,  till  he  came  to  allege  that  the  people 
had  the  power  of  insurrection.     '*  Let  not  their  Lordships,"  he  said,  ^  act  in- 
cautiously with  regaixl  to  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution  !     Let  them  look 
about  them,  and  be  warned!    Let  them  not  deny  that  the  people  were  any 
thing ;  lest  they  should  compel  them  to  think  that  they  were  eoery  thingP 
Lord  Lough-   -    On  the  inadequacy  of  the  constitution  to  produce  good  government,  unless 
firms  the  doo-  impeachtneut  existed  in  a  state  of  real  efficiency,  Lord  Loughborough  followed 
Sthou?the     ^^-  ^^*  ^d  Mr.  Burke.     Without  this,  «  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  at  a 
effidencjr  of    \y^  minister,  let  his  misdemeanours  and  crimes  be  ever  so  enormous :    Our 

impeachment. 
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much-boasted  constitution  would  lose  one  of  its  best  securities ;  and  ministerial  Chaf.  IL 
respMsibiUty  wwUL  heconu^  merely  nominaL"    In  other  words,  it  would  ^^^^^T^^T""^ 
BO  existence :  we  should  have»  in  stead  of  it^  an  impostrous  pretence.  Mr.  Burke»  there  is  no 
however,  and  Mr.  Fox  ass^ted;  and  no  one  who  understands  the  facts  can^^^y^ 
honestly  dispute ;   that  the  mischievous  rules  of  evidence  and  procedure,  ^Stion^wMiy" 
up  by  the  lawyers,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Lord^  make  impeachment  effectual,  poiiucai  bless- 
ikot  tor  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  but  their  escape.     That  the  constitution 
of  England  is  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  good  government;  as  no  impioYe^ 
ment  in  that  respect  has  since  taken  place ;  is,  therefore,  the  recorded  opinion 
of  three  at  least  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  last  generation.    Aft^  a  long 
debate,  it  was  finally  agreed,  that  the  impeachment  was  depending ;  and  that 
on  the  38d  the  House  would  resume  proceedings  in  Westminster  HalL 

The  Lords  having  taken  their  places,  and  the  usual  preliminaries  per&rmed,  Prooeedipp 
Mr.  St  John  was  heard  to  open  the  fourth  article  of  the  impeachment;  that  iuofim^^^ 
which  was  charged  the  crime  of  creating  influence,  or  of  forming  dependants,  by  ^^  relative 
the  corrupt  use  of  public  money.  of  influence,by 

Under  this  head  of  the  trial,  the  material  incidents  are  few.  mon^on^d^^' 

The  topic  of  influence  was  of  ^  more  extensive  application,  than  the  question  P^^*^**- 
rdatang  to  Mr.  Hastings,  or  than  all  the  questions  relating  to  hidia  taken  toge- 
ther.    On  this  subject,  to  which  the  most  important  question  respecting  the 
actual  state  of  the  British  constitution  immediately  belongs,  Mr.  St.  John  laid 
down  the  feUowing  doctrines :  ^'  That  all  the  chedES  of  the  constitution,  against  The  raeratioii 
the  abuse  of  power,  would  be  weak  and  inefficient,  if  rulers  might  erect  prodi^  ^fhu^r 
gaUty  and  corruption  into  a  system  for  the  sake  of  influence:  That  public  secu- ^^^l^^^^ 
rity  was  founded  on  public  virtue,  on  morals^  and  on  the  love  of  liberty:  That ▼emment; and 

plucks  up  all 

a  system  which  tended  to  set  public  virtue  to  sale,  to  pluck  up  morals  by  thcTirtue  by  the 
roots,  and  to  extinguish  the  flame  of  liberty  in  the  bosoms  of  men,  could  not^^  * 
be  suffered  to  escape  punishment,  without  imminent  peril  to  the  public  weid." 
Whether  Mr.  Hastings  was  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  creating  that  influence,  maained 
to  be  proved :  That  it  tends  more  than  almost  any  other  aime  to  deprive  the 
•people  of  England  of  the  benefits  of  good  government,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive. 

As  soon  as  the  opening  speech  was  conduded,  Mr.  Hastings  rose*    As  the  A  specimen  of  , 
length  of  his  address  is  moderate,  and  as  it  affords  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  addrmses  of 
which  Mr.  Hastings  demeaned  himself  to  the  Loids,  its  insertion  will  be  repaid  J^*;^^^!^ 
by  the  instruction  which  it  yields. 
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Book  VI.  **  My  Lords, 

T^CT"^      **  I  rf»U  take  up  but  a  very  few  minutes  of  your  time ;  but  what  I  have  to 
^ay,  I  hope,  will  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  me  in  requesting 
that  you  will  give  me  so  muob  attention.     A  charge  of  having  wasted  584,000/. 
U  easily  made,  where  no  means  are  allowed  for  answering  it.     It  is  not  pleasant 
for  me,  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month,  from  year  to  year,  to  hear 
myself  accused  of  crimes,  many  ol  them  of  the  most  atrocious  die,  and  all 
represented  in  the  most  shocking  colours,  and  to  fed  that  I  never  .shall  be 
allowed  to  answer  them.     In  my  time  of  life—- in  the  life  of  a  man  already  wp^ 
proaching  very  near  to  its  dose,  four  years  of  which  his  reputation  is  to  be 
traduced  and  branded  to  the  world,  is  too  much.     I  never  expect  to  be  allowed 
to  come  to  iny  defence,  nor  to  hear  your  Lordships'  judgment  on  my  triaL     I 
have  long  been  convinced  of  it,  nor  has  the  late  ^sdiition  of  the  House  of 
Cionunons,.  which  I  expected  to  have  heard  announced  to  your  Lordships  here, 
afforded  me  the  least  glimpse  of  hope,  that  the  termination  of  my  trial  is  at  all 
the  nearer.     My  Lords,  it  is  now  four  years  complete  since  I  first  appeared  at 
your  Lordships'  bar ;  nor  is  this  all,  I  came  to  your  bar  with  a  mind  sore  from 
another  inquisition  in  another  place,  which  commenced,  if  I  niay  be  allowed  to 
date  it  from  the  impression  of  my  mind,  on  the  day  I  arrived  in  this  capital,  on 
my  return  to  England,  after  thirteen  years'  service.     On  that  day  was  an- 
nounced the  determination  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  arraigning  nie  for  the 
whole  of  my  conduct ;  I  have  been  now  accused  for  six  years ;  I  now  approach 
very  near  (I  do  not  know  whether  my  recollection  fails  me)  to  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  can  I  waste  my  life  in  sitting  here  from  time  to  time  arraigned,  not 
only  arraigned,   but  tortured/  with  invectives  of  the  most  virulent  kind  ?     I 
appeal  to  every  man's  fedings,  whether  I  have  not  borne  many  things,  that  many 
even  of  your  Lordships  could  not  have  borne,  and  with  a  patience  that  nothing 
but  my  own  innocence  could  have  enabled  me  to  show.     As  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  dedared  their  resolution,  that  for  the  sake  of  speedy  justice  (I  think 
ihat  was  the  term)  they  had  ordered  their  managers  to  close  their  proceedings 
<m  the  artide  which  has  now  been  opened  to  your  Lordships,  and  to  abandon 
the  rest,  I  now  see  a  prospect  which  I  never  saw  before,  but  which  it  is  in  your 
Lordships'  power  alone  to  realize,  of  closmg  this  disagreeable  situation,  in  which 
I  have  been  so  long  placed;    and  however  I  may  be  charged  with  the  error 
of  imprudence,  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  deemed  guilty  of  disrespect  to  your 
Lordships  in  the  request  which  I  make;  that  request  is,  tiiat  your  Lordships 
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will  be. pleased  to  grant  me  'that  justice  which  every  man,  in  every  country  in  Chap.  II. 
the  woiid,  free  or  otherwise,  has  a  right  to ;  that  where  he  is  accused  he  may  ^^^TT 
defend  himself,  and  may  have  the  judgment  of  the  court  on  the  accusations  that 
are  brought  against  him.  I  therefore  do  pray  your  Lordships,  notwithstanding 
the  time  of  the  year  (I  feel  the  weight .  of  that  reflection  on  my  mind),  but  I 
pray  your  Lordships  to  consider  not  the  unimportance  of  the  object  before  you, 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  precedent  which  every  man  in  this  country  may  bring 
home  to  his  own  feelings, .  of  a  criminal  trial  suspended  over  his  head  for  ever ; 
for  in  the  history  of  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country,  I  am  told  (and  I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  search,  and  as  far  as  my  search  has  gone,  it  has  been  veri- 
fied)  there  never  yet  was  an  instance  of  a  criminal  trial  that  lasted  four  months, 
except  mine,  nor .  even  one  month,  excepting  one  instance,  an  instance  drawn 
from  a  time  and  situation  of  this  government,  which  I  hope  will  be  prevented 
firom  ever  In^pening  again.  My  Lords,  the  request  I  have  to  make  to  your 
Lordships  is,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  continue  the  session  of  this  court  till 
the  proceedings  shall  be  closed,  I  shall  be  heard  in  my  defence,  and  your  Lord- 
ships shall  have  proceeded  to  judgment.  My  Lords,  it  is  not  an  acquittal  that 
I  desire ;  that  will  rest  with  your  Lordships,  and  with  your  own  internal  con- 
viction. I  desire  a  defence,  and  I  desire  a  judgment,  be  that  judgment  what  it 
wilL  My  Lords,  I  have  bowed,  I  have  humbled  myself  before  this  court,  and 
I  have  been  reproached  for  it.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  bow  before  an  authority  to 
which  I  owe  submission,  and  for  which  I  feel  respect  that  excites  it  as  a  willing 
delation  from  me.  I  now  again,  with  all  humility,  present  myself  a  subject  of 
your  justice  and  humanity.  I  am  not  a  man  of  apathy,  nor  are  my  powers  of 
endurance  equal  to  the  tardy  and  indefinite  operation  of  parliamentary  justice. 
I  £eel  it  as  a  very  cruel  lot  imposed  on  me,  to  be  tried  by  one  generation,  and, 
if  I  live  so  long,  to  expect  judgment  fi^m  another;  for,  my  Lords,  ore  all  the 
Lords  present  before  whom  I  originally  was  tried?  Are  not  many  gone  to  that 
place  to  which  we. must  all  go?  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  difference  of  more 
than  sixty  in  the  identity  of  the  judges  before  whom  I  now  stand.  My  Lords, 
I  pray  you  to  free  me  from  this  prosecution,  by  continuing  this  trial  till  its  close,, 
and  pronouncing  a  judgment  during  this  session;  if  your  Lordships  can  do  it,  I 
have  a  petition  to  that  effect  in  my  hand,  which,  if  it  is  not  irregular,  I  now  wish 
to  deliver  to  your  Lordships." 

There  was  exquisite  adaptation,  either  with  or  without  design,  in  the  con* 
duct:  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.    The  tone 
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^  Book  VT.   of  submission,  not  to  say  prostration,  which  he  adopted  towards  the  Coort^ 

^^^""^  admirably  suited  to  the  feelings  of  those  of  whom  it  was  composed.    The  pathetic 

complaints  of  hardship,  of  oppression,  of  delay,  of  obloquy,  began,  when  the  tide 

of  popular  favour  began  to  be  turned  successfully  agiednst  the  agents  of  the  pnn 

secution ;  and  they  increased  in  energy  and  frequency,  in  proportion  as  odium 

towards  the  managers,  and  favour  towards  himself  became  the  predominant 

feeling  in  the  upper  ranks  of  the  community. 

Invesdgatioii       Tbb  odium,  and  this  favour,  are  not  the  least  remarkable  among  the  drcum-t 

which  gre!^  stances  which  this  impeachment  holds  up  to  our  view.    During  the  farial^  what 

techi^Vteeif  ^^  ^^^  managers  done,  to  merit  the  one ;  what  had  Mr.  Hastmgs  done,  to  merit 

to  the  prose-  the  Other  ?     Convinced,  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  they  were  not  con*. 

cution,  and 

favoar  to  the  vinced,  that  they  had  brought  a  great  criminal  to  the  judgment  seat,  they  had 
^ '  persevered  with  great  labour  to  establish  the  proof  of  his  guilt.  Mr.  Hastings 
had  suffer^  a  great  expense;  and  at  that  tame,  it  could  not  be  known  that  he 
had  suffered  any  thing  more  than  expense.  The  necessity  of  labour  and  attend* 
ance  was  common  to  him  with  his  accusers.  As  for  suspaM^  where  a  man  is 
guilty,  the  feeling  connected  with  it  may  be  a  feeling  not  of  pain  but  of  pfea* 
sure ;  a  feelihg  of  hope  that  he  may  escape^  To  a  man  who  is  sure  to  be  con* 
demned,  delay  may  be  a  benefit.  The  innocent  man  alone  is  he  to  whom  it  is 
necessarily  ii\jcirious :  and  the  innooence  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  not  yet  decreed  : 
Of  the  causes  of  the  odium  incurred  by  the  managers,  and  the  &vour  ac*» 
quired  by  the  d^ndant,  I  am  unaUe  to  render  a  perfect  account  There  is 
much  of  secret  history  connected  with  it,  wMdi  it  is  not  possible  to  estahhab,  oo 
evidence  which  hist<»y  can  trust  This  mudi  may  be  said,  for  it  rests  on  pnUic 
grounds :  The  managers  brought  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric^  with  papers  and  wit* 
nesses  to  the  trial ;  and  seemed  unhappily  to  think  that  riietmc,  papers,  and 
witnesses,  were  enough.  They  brought  not  much  knowledge  of  those  grand 
pervading  principles  which  constitute  the  moral  and  rational  standard  of  all  thai 
ought  to  be  law,  and  on  which  they  ought  to  have  grounded  themselves  stead-* 
fastly  and  immoveably  in  defiance  itf  the  lawyers:  And  th^  brought  Uttle 
dexterity ;  so  that  the  lawyers  were  able  to  baffle,  and  insult,  and  triumph  over 
them,  at  almost  every  turn.  After  the  prosecution  was  rendered  unpopular,  the 
intemperance  of  the  tone  and  the  language  of  Mr.  Buike,  operated  strongly  as 
a  cause  of  odium ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  when  that  same  intemperanoe  waa 
speedily  after  carried  to  greater  excess,  and  exerted  in  a  favourite  direction,  that 
is,  against  the  reformers  in  France^  it  became,  with  the  very  same  dass  of  per- 
^ns,  an  object  of  the  highest  admiration  and  love.    The  favour  with  which  the 
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cause  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  known  to  be  viewed  in  the  highest  family  in  the  Chap.  II. 
kingdom,  could  not  be  without  a  powerful  effect  on  a  powerful  dass.  The  i^^^i 
frequency  with  which  decisions  and  speeches,  favourable  to  him,  were  made  in 
the  House  of  Lords ;  the  defence  which  he  received  from  the  great  body  of  the 
lawyers;  the  conversation  of  a  multitude  of  gentlemen  from  India,  who  mixed 
with  every  part  of  society ;  the  uncommon  industry  and  skill  with  which  a  great 
number  of  persons,  who  openly  professed  themselves  the  agents  or  friends  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  worked,  through  the  press  and  other  channels,  upon  the  public 
mind ;  and,  not  least,  the  disfavour  which  is  borne,  to  the  exposure  of  the  offences 
of  men  in  high  situations,  in  the  bosom  of  that  powerful  class  of  society  which 
furnishes  the  men  by  whom  these  situations  are  commonly  filled ;  aU  these  cir- 
cumstances, united  to  others  which  are  less  known,  succeeded,  at  last,  in  making 
it  a  kind  of  fashion,  to  take  part  with  Mr.  Hastings,  and  to  rail  against  the 
accusers. 

In  the  present  speech  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  petition  which  it  echoed,  it 
surely  was,  on  his  part,  an  extraordinary  subject  of  complaint,  that,  between 
the  delivery  of  the  accusations,  and  the  delivery  of  his  defence,  a  long  period 
had  intervened;  When  the  managers  had  from  the  beginning  most  earnestly 
contended  that,  immediately,  after  each  of  the  accusations,  lie  should  make  his 
defence  upon  each ;  and  he  himself  had  insisted,  and  victoriously  insisted,  that 
he  should  not. 

Of  the  delay,  one  part  was  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  charges  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence ;  the  one  comprehensive,  the  other  voluminous.  This  was 
inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the  cause.  The  rest,  a  most  disgraceful  portion, 
was  owing  to  the  bad  constitution  of  the  tribunal,  and  its  bad  rules  of  procedure ; 
causes  of  which  Mr.  Hastings  was  very  carefiil  not  to  insinuate  a  complaint 
The  whole  odium  of  the  accusation  fell,  as  it  was  intended  to  fall,  upon  the 
managers,  to  wh<Hn,  unless  guilty  of  delfiy,  which  was  never  alleged,  in  bring- 
ing forward  the  evidence,  not  a  particle  of  blame  under  this  head  belonged. 

When  Mr.  Hastings  desired  to  represent  the  hardship  as  unparalleled  in  his 
native  country  of  remaining  under  trial  during  four  years ;  he  was  very  little 
informed  of  the  dreadful  imperfections  of  the  law  of  that  country,  and  of  the 
time  which  any  poor  man,  that  is  the  far  greater  number  of  men,  is  liable  to 
remain,  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  every  comfort  which  wealth  can 
bestow  ;  but  in  the  most  loathsome  dungeons,  without  bread  sufficient  to  eat  or' 
raiment  to  put  on,  before  trial  begins,  and  after  acquittal  is  pronounced.  In 
that  last  and  most  crud  state  of  human  suffering,  there  was  at  that  time  no  limit 
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Book  VI.  to  the  number  of  years,  during  which,  without  guilt,  or  imputation  of  guilt,  a 
^'""^^'^^'"^  man  (as  a  debtor)  might  remain. 

The  strongest  To  prove  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  created  influence^  to  ensure  to  himself  by  the 
Srab^se^of^^  misapplication  of  the  public  money  a  corrupt  support,  five  instances  were  ad- 
mone"  for  the  ^^^^ »  ^  coutract  of  opium,  granted  to  Mr.  Sulivan ;  an  illegal  traffic  in  opium,' 
creation  of  in- for  the  alleged  purpose  of  remitting  the  money  of  creatures  and  dependants ; 
theopium  con- undue  allowauces  granted  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote ;  a  contract  for  byllocks ;  and  two 
flOiowance  to  ^  coutracts  for  grain.  The  two  cases  to  which  the  greatest  suspicion  attaches  are 
Sir  E.  Coote.  ^j^^  opium  contract ;  and  the  money  given  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote. 

With  regard  to  the  contract,  the  facts  are  shortly  these.  Mr.  Sulivan  was 
the  son  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors :  He  was  a  very  young  man, 
with  little  experience  in  any  of  the  affairs  of  India,  and  no  experience  in  the 
business  of  opium  at  all :  The  Court  of  Directors  ordained,  thaf  all  cointracts 
should  be  for  one  year  only,  and  open  to  competition :  The  opium  contract  was 
given  to  Mr.  SiiUvan,  without  competition,  by  private  bai^^ain,  and  not  for  one 
year  only,  but  four :  Mr.  Sulivan  possessed  the  office  of  Judge  Advocate ;  he 
was  Aurther  appointed  Secretary  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  attended  him  on  his 
journey  to  the  Upper  Provinces :  He  could  not  therefore  attend  to  the  husineas 
of  the  contract,  and  he  sold  it :  He  sold  it  to  Mr.  Benn  for  a  sum  of  about 
40,000/. :  Mr.  Benn  sold  it  to  Mr.  Young  for  60,000/. :  And  Mr.  Young  con* 
fessed  that  he  made  firom  it  an  ample  profit.  From  these  facts  the  managers 
inferred,  that  the  contract  was  given  at  an  unfiur  price  to  Mr.  Sulivan,  for 
enabling  the  son  of  the  Chairman  to  make  a  fortune,  and  Mr.  Hastings  to  ensure 
the  father's  support.  ^^  It  was  melancholy,"  they  said,  '<  to  see  the  first  Officer 
of  the  Company  at  home ;  and  their  first  Officer  abroad,  thus  combining  in  a 
system  of  corruption,  and  sharing  the  plunder  between  them." 

The  &cts  adduced  on  the  other  side  were;  that  the  rule  of  forming  the 
opium  contract  for  one  year,  and  openly,  had  long  been  dispensed  with,  and  £ar 
good  reasons,  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Francis  himself;  that  a  more  favourable 
bargain  was  not  granted  to  Mr.  Sulivan  than  to  his  predecessor ;.  and  that  Mr. 
Benn  and  Mr.  Young  owed  their  profits  to  their  own  peculiar  knowledge  of  the 
business. 

The  question  however  is  not  yet  answered,  why  it  was  given  to  a  miem,  who, 

it  was  knoMm,  could  not  keep  it ;  and  who  could  desire  it,  only  for  the  piupose 

of  selling  it  again  with  a  profit;  when  it  might  have  been  sold  to  the  best 

purchaser  at  once. 

In  the  case  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote^  the  following  were  the  facts :  That  16,000/. 
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per  annum  Wftfi  the  pay  allowed  him  by  the  Company,  and  ordered  to  stand  in  Chaf.  II« 
lieu  of  all  other  emoluments :  That  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Governor-  ^""T^C*^ 
General  to  obtain  his  support  in  the  Council,  of  the  votes  of  which  he  would 
then  possess  a  majority :  That  shortly  after  his  arrival,  a  proposition,  introduced 
by  himself,  and  supported  by  the  Governor-General,  was  voted  in  the  Council, 
for  granting  to  him,  over  and  above  the  pay  to  which  he  was  restricted  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  a  sum  exceeding  18^000/.  per  annum,  under  the  name  of 
expenses  in  the  field :  That  the  General  began  immediately  to  draw  this  allow- 
ance, though  in  a  time  of  peace,  under  the  pretence  of  visiting  the  stations 
of  the  army :  That  the  burd^i  was  speedily  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
Coinpany,  to  those  of  the  Nabob  Vizir,  by  the  General's  arrival  to  visit  the 
stations  of  the  anny  in  Oude :  That  the  £Eice  put  upon  the  matter  was,  to  charge 
ibe  pajnanent  of  the  aUowances  upon  the  Vizir,  only  while  the  General  was  in 
the  territory ;  but  that  in  fact  they  never  were  taken  dSt  so  long  as  the  General 
lived :  That  the  Court  of  Directors  condemned  these  allowances :  but  this  con- 
dmnnation  was  disregarded,  and  the  allowances  paid  as  before. 

The  facts  operating  in  &vour  of  Mr.  Hastings  were;  That  General  Stibbert, 
when  actii^  as  Commander-in-Chief  only  for  a  time,  had,  partly  by  the  orders 
of  the  Court  of  Dirtetoi*s,  partly  by  the  liberality  of  the  Grovemor-General  in 
Council,  received  an  allowance  of  dbout  12,000/.  for  his  expenses  in  the  field: 
Oat  Sir  Eyre  Coote  represented  an  aUowance,  equal  to  that  received  by  General 
Stibbert,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  save  him  from  loss,  when  subject  to  the 
expenses  of  this  fidd :  that,  notwithstanding  the  treaty,  expressly  confining  the 
demands  of  the  English  government  upon  the  Vizir  to  the  expense  of  one 
battalicm  of  troops,  he  did  in  fact  pay  for  mcnre,  because  more  were  by  his  con- 
sent employed  in  his  country,  the  whole  expense  of  which  (and  the  field  allow- 
anoe  to  the  General  when  at  those  stations  of  the  troops  were  stated  as  part  of 
that  expense)  he  was  called  upon  to  defray. 

Mr.  Hastings  further  aUeged,  that  this  sum  was  paid  with  great  cheerfulness 
by  the  Vizir,  even  after  the  General  left  the  territory  of  Oude ;  that  the  General 
was  soon  after  called  to  Madras  to  oppose  Hyder  Ali;  that  his  death  was 
evidently  approaching;  and  that  it  would  haive  been  imprudent  to  make  him 
throw  up  the  service  in  disgust,  by  telling  him  that  the  Court  of  Directors  con- 
demned the  dlowance,  when  he  atone  could  save  the  British  interests  in  India 
ftom  that  destruction  with  which  they  were  threatened  by  Hyder. 

Upon  the  comparison  of  these  &cts,  the  following  questions  remain  unan- 
swered: Why  not  postpone  the  idlowance,  titt  the  Directors  were  consulted? 
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Book  VI.  Why  give  the  General  6,000/.  per  annum  more  than  he  asked  ?  Why  make  the 
^"^^T^f^r^  allowance  to  General  Stibbert,  whose  pay  was  only  7,500/.  per  annum,  a  rule  for 
a  man  whose  pay  was  16,000/.,  and  who  was  expressly  declared  to  hare  received 
that  large  amount  in  lieu  of  all  other  emoluments  ?  It  is  further,  in  plain  language 
to  be  declared  (for  this  practice  of  governments  cannot  be  too  deeply  stamped 
with  infamy,)  that  it  was  hypocrisy,  and  hypocrisy  in  its  most  impudent  garb,  to 
hold  up  the  consent  of  the  Nabob,  as  a  screen  against  condemnation  and  punish- 
ment ;  when  it  is  amply  proved  that  the  Nabob  had  not  a  will  of  his  own ;  but 
waited  for  the  commands  of  the  Governor-General,  to  know  what,  on  any  occasion 
that  interested  the  Governor-General,  he  should  say  that  he  wished.  When  the 
Governor-General  wished  to  lay  upon  the  Vizir  the  expense  of  a  greater  portion 
of  the  Company's  army,  than  was  contracted  for  by  treaty,  what  could  he  do  ? 
He  knew  it  was  better  for  him  to  submit  than  to  contest;  arid  if  so,  it  was 
evidently  his  interest  to  afford  to  the  transaction  any  colour  which  the  Governor- 
General  might  suggest,  or  which  it  was  easy  to  see  would  best  answer  his  pur- 
poses. Cheerfully  paid  by  the  Nabob !  no  doubt.  We  have  seen  the  Nabob 
eager  to  make  presents;  presents  of  one  sum,  after  another,  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  the  great  man  on  whom  depended  the  favour  he  hoped,  or  the 
disfavour  he  dreaded ;  at  the  time  when  he  was  complaining  that  his  fiunily 
were  unprovided  with  bread.  At  the  very  time  when  he  is  said  to  have  cheerfully 
paid  nearly  two  crores  of  rupees  per  annum  to  Sir  Eyre,  he  was  writing  to  the 
Governor-General  the  most  pathetic  descriptions  of  the  misery  to  which  he  was 
reduced  by  the  exactions  of  the  English  government ;  and  declaring  that  '^  the 
knife  had  now  penetrated  to  the  bone."  But  by  what  power  was  this  eagerness 
to  bribe  the  powerful  servants  of  the  Company  produced  ?  Could  it  be  regarded, 
in  any  sense,  as  a  voluntary  act,  the  fruit  of  benevolence  and  fiiendship?  Was 
it  not  extorted  by  what  may  truly  be  denominated  the  torture  of  his  dependance ; 
the  terror  of  those  evils  which  he  contemplated  in  the  displeasure  of  lus  masters  ? 
It  is  infamous  to  speak  of  presents  from  a  man,  in  such  a  situation,  asjree  gifts. 
No  robbery  is  more  truly  coercion* 

Again :  the  allegation  that  Sir  Eyre  Coote  would  have  deserted  his  post  as  a 
soldier,  and  abandoned  his  country  in  a  moment  of  extreme  exigency,  upon  a 
question  of  18,000/.  per  annum ;  stamps  with  infamy,  either  the  character  of 
that  General  if  it  was  true,  and  it  is  not  without  appearances  to  support  it ;  or 
that  of  Mr.  Hastings,  if  it  was  false. 

On  the  rest  of  the  transactions,  charged  in  this  article  as  acts  of  delinquency, 
the  explanfttions  of  Mr.  Hastings  left;  so  few  points  for  suspicion  remainin^^ 
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that,  as  the  facts  in  themselves  are  not  material  to  the  history,  the  description   Chap.  IL 
of  them  would  be  of  little  advantage.  1791 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1791,  and  the  seventy-third  day  of  the  trial.  Sir  James  Proceedings 
St.  Clair  Erskine  was  heard  to  sum  up  the  evidence  upon  the  fourth  article  of  the  prorecu-^ 
impeachment.  "  Then  the  managers  for  the  Commons  informed  the  House,  that,  **®"  ^^^*®^' 
saving  to  themselves  all  their  undoubted  rights  and  privileges,  the  Commons 
were  content  to  rest  their  charge  here.**  Mr.  Hastings  made  a  humble  address 
to  the  court,  and  alluding  to  his  last  petition  which  yet  lay  upon  the  table 
unconsidered,  he  implored  that,  if  the  prayer  of  that  petition  was  ndt  complied 
with,  he  might  be  allowed  to  appear,  at  least,  one  day  at  their  Lordships'  bar, 
before  the  end  of  the  present  session.  The  Liords  adjourned,  and  sent  a  message 
to  the  Commons,  from  their  own  house,  that  they  would  sit  again  on  the  2d  of 
June.  The  next  day  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  motion,  grounded  upon  a  letter 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  requiring  only  fourteen  days  for  the  time  of  his  defence,  was 
made  by  one  of  the  peers,  for  an  address  to  the  Eing  that  he  would  not  prorogue 
the  parliament,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  trial.  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Hastings 
to  confine  his  defence  to  any  number  of  days  was  treated  by  Lord  Grenville  as 
absurd.  How  could  Mr.  Hastings  know  what  questions  would  arise  upon  evi- 
dence, and  how  much  time  their  Lordships  might  require  to  resolve  them; 
business  which  had  occupied  the  principal  part  of  the  time  that  had  already  been 
spent  ?  How  could  he  know  what  time  the  Commons  might  require  for  their 
evidence,  and  speeches  in  reply  ?  How  could  he  know  what  time  their  Lord- 
ships  the  Judges  would  require  for  deliberation  on  the  evidence  which  they  had 
heard  ?  The  motion  was  rejected.* 

On  the  2d  of  June,  the  seventy-fourth  day  of  the  trial,  Mr.  Hastings  read  a  Mr.  Hastings 
written  paper,  containing  his  defence.  As  far  as  the  matter  of  it  was  any  thing  fo^^e. 
in  answer  to  the  facts  which  have  been  charged  as  criminal,  or  tends  to  the 
demonstration  of  innocence,  it  has  either  been  already  adduced,  when  the  fact  or 
the  charge  was  exhibited;  or  will  hereafter  be  stated  when  the  evidence  is 
brought  forward  on  which  the  allegation  may  depend.  One  or  two  incidents  it 
is  instructive  to  mention. 

Mr.  Hastings  declared,  in  the  beginning  of  his  paper ;  that  if  his  judges  would 
only  then  come  to  a  decision,  he  would  wave  all  defence.  He  risked  nothing  by 
this  proposition ;  to  which  he  well  knew  that  the  Lords  would  not  consent.  But 
he  gained  a  great  deal  by  the  skill  with  which  his  declaration  insinuated  the 
hardship  of  delay. 

*  On  this  article  ef  charge,  see  printed  Minutes  of  Eridence,  ut  supra,  p.  1303— -14^58; 
History  of  Trial,  ut  supra,  part  iv.  p.  64— 80. 
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1791. 


Book  VI.  It  is  obsertable  that  most  of  the  ill-favoured  acts  of  Mr.  Hastings^s  administrft- 
tion,  the  extermination  of  the  RohiUas,  the  expulsion  of  Cheyte  Sing,  the  seizure 
of  the  lands  and  treasures  of  the  Begums,  and  the  acceptance  of  presents,  wete 
all  for  the  acquisition  of  money.  Though  Mr.  Hastings  insisted,  that  all  these 
acts  were  severally  justifiable  in  theiuselves,  without  the  plea  of  state  necessity, 
yet  state  necessity,  the  urgent  wants  of  ^e  Company,  are  given,  as  the  grand 
impelling  motive  which  led  to  th{!  adoption  of  every  one  of  them.  They  are 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Hastings,  as  acts  which  saved  the  Company,  acts  without 
which,  according  to  him,  the  Company  must  have  perished.* 

Towards  the  end  of  his  defence,  he  rises  to  a  most  exulting  strain : 

<<  To  the  Commons  of  England,  in  whose  name  I  am  arraigned  for  desolating 
the  provinces  of  their  dominion  in  India,  I  dare  to  reply,  that  they  are,  and 
their  representatives  annually  persist  in  telling  them  so,  the  most  flourishing  of 
all  the  States  in  India — It  was  I  who  made  them  so. 

*'  The  valour  of  others  acquired,  I  enlarged,  and  gave  shape  and  consistency 
to  the  dominion  which  you  hold  there ;  I  preserve  it :  I  sent  f<Hrth  its  armies 
with  an  effectual,  but  economical  hand,  through  unknown  and  hostile  r^ons,  to 
the  support  o£  your  other  possessions ;  to  the  retrieval  of  one  fixim  degradaEtion 
and  dishonour ;  and  of  the  other,  firom  utter  loss  and  subjection.  I  maintained 
the  wars  which  were  of  your  formation,  or  that  of  others,  not  of  mine.  I  won 
one  member  f  (rf*  the  great  Indian  Confederacy  fixim  it  by  an  act  of  seasonable 
restitution ;  with  another  \  I  maintained  a  secret  intercourse,  and  converted  him 
into  a  Mend ;  a  third  §  1  drew  off  by  diversion  and  negotiation,  and  employed 
him  as  the  instrument  of  peace. — ^When  you  cried  out  for  peace,  and  your  cries 
were  heard  by  those  who  were  the  object  of  it,  I  resisted  this,  and  every  other 
species  of  counteraction,  by  rising  in  my  demands ;  and  accomplished  a  peace, 
and  I  hope  everlasting  one,  with  one  great  State ;  ||  and  I  at  least  afforded  the 
efficient  means  by  which  a  peace,  if  not  so  durable,  more  seasonable  at  leas^ 
was  accomplished  with  another.** 

<^  I  gave  you  all,  and  you  have  rewarded  me  with  confiscation^  disgrace^  and 
a  life  of  impeachment^ 

*  He  asserted,  *^  The  reaoorces  of  India  cannot,  in  time  of  war,  meeit  llie  expenses  of  India.*^ 
He  denied  that  loans  could  be  obtcuned :  ~^'  I  could  not  borrow  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  wants, 
during  the  late  war,  and  tax  posterity  to  pay  the  interest  of  my  loans.  The  resources  to  be 
obtained  by  loans  (those  excepted  for  which  bills  upon  the  Company  were  granted,)  failed  early 
in  my  administration,  and  will  fail  much  earlier  in  Lord  Comwallis's." 

f  The  Nizam.  %  Moodajee  Bonsla*  §  Madajee  8cindi6« 

H  The  Mahrattas.  *  *  Tippoo  Sultan. 
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The  House  having  heard  his  address  adjourned  to  the  chamber  of  parliament,  Crap.  II. 
where  it  was  determined  they  should  proceed  with  the  impeachment  on  the  first  ^"^Z^ 
Tuesday  in  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

On  the  14th  day  of  Februaiy,  1792,  and  the  seventyi-fifth  day  of  the  trial.  The  lawyers 
the  court  was  next  assembled.  Mr.  Law,  the  leading  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings,  ^  part  ofThe 
began  to  open  the  defence.  The  length  of  the  trial,  the  toils  of  the  Loids  in '*^'*'''**"'*- 
sustaining  the  burthen  of  judges,  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoner  under  the  evils 
of  delay,  of  misrepresentation,  of  calumny,  and  insult,  were  now  become 
favourite  and  successful  topics,  weU  remembered  both  by  Mr.  Hastings  and 
his  counsel  A  nuschievous  prejudice  was  hatched;  that  of  all  these  evils, 
the  prosecution  itself  was  the  cause ;  as  if  crimes  of  the  nature  of  those  im- 
puted to  Mr.  Hastings  were  crimes  of  which  it  is  easy  to  establish  the  proof; 
as  if  the  prosecution  of  such  crimes,  apt  to  be  the  most  hurtful  of  all  crimes, 
were  an  evil,  not  a  good ;  as  if  those  by  whom  that  service  is  powerfully  and 
fidthfiilly  rendered  were  among  the  enemies,  not  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
mankind !  Mr.  Hastings,  it  may  be  said,  committed  no  crim^es.  Be  it  so.  Yet 
it  will  not  be  disputed  that  he  committed  acts  which  looked  so  much  like  crimes, 
that  it  was  fit  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  send  them,  as  it  did,  to  their  trial : 
it  was  fit  in  the  managers  to  adduce  such  evidence  as  they  believed  would  make 
known  the&cts;  to  accompany  that  evidence  with  such  observations  as  they 
thought  best  adapted  to  discover  its  application  and  force ;  and  to  resist  such  n 

attempts  as  they  conceived  were  made  to  prevent  the  exhibition  and  accurate 
appreciation  of  evidence,  and  hence  the  disclosure  and  conviction  of  guilt.  What^ 
ever  time  was  necessary  for  this,  was  legitimately  and  meritoriously  bestowed. 
It  has  not  been  attempted  to  be  proved,  that  the  managers  consumed  one  instant 
of  time  that  was  not  employed  in  these  necessary  functions.  The  number  of 
hours  so  consumed  was  not  great  Of  all  the  rest,  the  court  and  the  defendant 
were  the  cause;  and  upon  the  delay,  which  they  themselves  produced,  they 
laboured  to  defame,  or  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  had  the  effect  of  de£uning,  the 
prosecution  of  all  complicated  offences ;  in  other  wordi^  of  creating  impimity  for 
the  whole  class  of  great  and  powerftil'  offenders. 

Though  blame,  and  even  ridicule,  and  insult,  had  been  bestowed  upon  the 
managers,  for  the  length  of  their  speeches,  Mr.  Law  consumed  three  whole  days 
vith  the  speech  in  which  he  made  the  general  opening  of  the  defence.  After  he 
had  finished,  the  opening  was  begun  by  Mr.  Plumer  on  the  first  artide  of 
impeachment,  the  charge  relating  to  Benares,  and  with  his  speech  he  occupied 
five  days.     It  was  not  till  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  eighty-third  day  of  the  trials 
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Book  VT.  that  the  defensive  evidence  began  to  be  adduced.  The  mass  of  evidence  given 
^""jJJJT*^^  i^  defence  was  still  greater  than  that  presented  by  the  managers.  Appendix 
included,  it  occupies  nearly  twice  as  many  pages  of  the  printed  minutes.  Of 
this  mass  very  little  was  new,  excepting  some  parole  evidence,  chiefly  intended 
to  prove  that  there  was  disaflfection,  and  preparations  for  rebellion,  on  the  part  of 
-  Cheyte  Sing,  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hastings  at  Benares.  The  evidence 
completely  fails.  That  Mr.  Hastings  believed  in  nothing  like  rebellion  is  evident 
from  his  conduct.  Besides;  would  the  proper  punishment  for  rebellion  have 
been  a  fine  of  fifty  lacs  ? 

In  making  objections  to  evidence,  the  managers  were  only  less  active  than 
Mr.  Law.  One  thing  may  be  said  against  them ;  and  one  thing  for  them.  It 
was  inconsistent  in  them  to  follow  a  course,  which  they  had  made  a  ground  of 
complaint  against  their  opponents.  But  as  their  opponents  had  seized  the. 
benefit  of  a  particular  instrument,  it  would  have  been  to  place  themselves,  by 
their  own  act,  in  a  state  of  inequality  and  disadvantage,  had  they  refused  to 
defend  themselves  by  the  same  weapons  with  which  they  were  assailed.  There 
was  no  instance  of  exclusion  which  falls  not  under  some  of  the  heads,  on  which 
reflections  have  already  been  adduced. 

Mr.  Dallas,  of  Counsel  for  the  defendant,  was  then  heard  to  sum  up  the 
evidence  on  this  head  of  the  defence ;  and  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  three 
days  with  his  speech.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished,  the  House  adjourned  to  the 
chamber  of  parliament ;  and  agreed  to  proceed  in  the  trial  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament  * 

Though  parliament  re-assembled  on  the  13th  of  December,  17929  the  House 
of  Lords  did  not  resume  proceedings  in  the  trial  till  the  15th  day  of  February, 
1798.  This  was  the  ninety-sixth  day  of  the  triaL  Mr.  Law  opened  the 
defence,  on  the  charge  relative  to  the  Begums  of  Oude,  in  a  speech  two  days 
long.  He  ^began  "  with,"  says  the  historian  of  the  trial,  "  a  very  affecting 
introduction ;  in  which  he  stated  that  the  situation  of  his  oppressed  client  was 
such,  as,  he  believed,  no  human  being,  in  a  civilized  nation,  had  ever  befwe 
experienced ;  and  which,  he  hoped,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  no  person 
would  ever  again  experience.*'  The  moral,  was ;  that  the  prosecution  which 
produced  so  much  oppression  was  a  wicked  thing ;  that  the  managers,  who  were 
the  authors. of  it,  were  the  oppressors ;  and  that  the  defendant,  who  bore  the 
oppression,  no  matter  for  the  allegations  of  his  oppressors,  deserved  benevolence 

*  See,  for  this  head  of  the  trial,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  ut  supra,  p.  1465—1822;  Hist,  of 
^e  Tri^,  pan  v. 
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and  support,  not  condemnation  and  punishment     In  this  lamentation,  therefore,    Chap.  IL 

1793. 


of  the  lawyer,  the  force  of  a  multitude  of  fallacies,  which  his   auditors,  he  ^^I^^"""^ 


knew,  were  wdl  prepared  to  imbibe,  were  involved ;  and  a  variety  of  unjust 
and  mischievous  ideas,  though  not  expressed,  were  effectually  conveyed. 

Of  the  evidence  tendered,  on  this  part  of  the  defence,  the  result  has  already 
been  fully  adduced.     During  the  delivery  of  it  only  one  incident  occurred,  of 
which  tlie  ioq^cnrtance  would  compensate  description.     On  the  third  of  the  days  Another  i»- 
aUotted  to  the  delivery  and  receipt  of  the  evidence,  on  which  day  the  managers  f^mMr.H^ 
had  been  minute  and  tedious  in  their  cross  examination,  Mr.  Hastings  Q^^^^;^^^ 
another  address  to  the  Court.    The  benefit  derived  from  his  former  attempts,  ^^^^J* 
and  from  the  pathetic  exordiums  of  the  Counsel,  encouraged  repetition.    ^^  He 
said  it  was  with  pain,  with  anxiety,  but  with  the  utmost  deference,  that  he 
daimed  to  be  indulged  in  a  most  humble  request  that  he  had  to  make ;  which 
request  was,  that  their  Lordships  would,  in  their  great  wisdom,  put  as  speedy  a 
termination  to  this  severe  and  tedious  trial,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would 
admit.*'     His  expense,  and  the  loss  of  witnesses  by  delay,  were  the  hardships  of 
which,  on  this  occasion,  he  prindpaUy  oomplained.     He  took  special  care,  how* 
ever,  to  inform  the  Court,  that  though  **  it  was  wdl  known  there  had  been 
great  and  notorious  delays;. in  no  moment  of  vexation,  or  impatience,  had^he 
imputed  those  delays  to  their  Lordships/'*     True,  indeed!  That  would  have 
been  a  course,  most  inconsistent  with  his  kind  of  wisdom.     On  the  25th  of  April, 
the  evidence  was  dosed ;  Mr.  Plomer  began  to  sum  it  up ;  and  continued  his 
speech  on  the  80th  of  April,  and  the  2d  ftnd  6th  of  May,  th^  next  three  days 
of  the  trial,  t 

On  the  9th  of  May,  which  was  the  111th  day  of  the  trial,  Mr.  Dallas  began 
to  open  the  defence  on  as  much  as  had  been  insisted  upon  by  the  managers,  of 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  fourteenth  articles  of  impeachment.  His  speech  con* 
tinned  four  days.  On  the  second  day  of  the  speech,  when  the  Lords  returned  The  same, 
to  the  chamber  of  parliament,  another  petition  was  presented  to  them  from 
Mr.  Hastings,  urging  again  the  hardship  of  his  case,  and  presenting  a  most 
humble  prayer  for  the  termination  of  his  trial  during  the  present  session  of 
parliament.  Not  satisfied  with  this ;  as  soon  a3  Mr,  Dallas  had  brought  hid 
opening  speech  to  a  dose,  Mr.  Hastings  made  a  short  address  to  the  Court; 
which  he  read  from  a  paper.    Describing  his  state  of  suspense  as  ^<  become 

•  Hist,  of  the  Trial,  ut  supra,  part  vi.  p.  42. 

t  Minutes,  ut  supra,  p.  18iS— 2090 ;  Hist,  ut  supra,  part  vi.  p.  S8wt5S. 
VOL.111.  S 
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Book  VI.  almost  insupportable,''  he  stated  his  resolution  to  abridge  the  matter  of  his 
^^j^~"^^  defence,  both  on  the  above  articles,  and  also  the  fourth,  relating  to  influence, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  able  to  deliver  it  in  three  days,  that  the  managers  for 
the  Commons  might  have  time  to  conclude  their  reply  during  the  present  session. 
With  respect  to  a  declaration,  in  this  address,  that,  for  eminent  services  to  his 
country,  he  had  been  rewarded  with  injustice  and  ingratitude,  Mr  Burke  said,  it 
was  for  the  Lords  to  consider  the  propriety  of  such  a  speech,  as  applied  by  a 
culprit  at  their  bar  to  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain ;  and  he  entered  a  caveat 
against  the  proposal  of  the  defendant  to  deprive  himself  of  any  thing  due  to  his 
defence ;  smce  he  might  thus  be  cunningly  providing  for  himself  a  plea,  that, 
had  he  not  omitted  his  evidence,  the  proof  of  his  innocence  would  have  been 
rendered  complete. 
The  remit-  Of  the  evidence  teought  forward  under  those  several  heads,  the  only  material 

tances  of  Mr.       .  ,-ii  i  11  1  ..,  ,.  , 

Hastings  ex-    pomt,  which  has  not  been  already  presented  to  view,  is  that  relatmg  to  the 
^  remittances  of  the  defendant.     It  appeared  that  238,757/.  had  been  remitted 

through  the  Company  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr  Woodman,  his 
attorney,  swore,  that  the  greater  part  of  this  was  remitted  for  other  persons ; 
and  that  the  sum  remaining  in  his  hands,  as  the  property  of  Mr.  Hastings,  at 
the  time  of  his  return,  was  72,463/. 

A  large  mass  of  attestations  of  good  behaviour,  and  of  plauditory  addresses 
from  India,  were  presented.  But  these  proved  only  one  of  two  things ;  either 
that  the  prisoner  deserved  them ;  or  that  the  authors  of  them  were  under  an 
influence  sufficient  to' produce  them  without  his  desej-vings.  That  the  latter 
was  the  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  whatever  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  former. 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  said,  in  a  letter  from  India  produced  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, *^  that  addresses  are  procured  in  England  through  influence,  in  India 
through  force."  Viewing  the  matter  more  correctly,  we  may  decide  that  there 
is  a  mixLture  of  the  force  and  the  influence  in  both  places.  And  Mr.  Burke 
justly  described  the  people  of  India,  when  he  said ;  "  The  people  themselves, 
on  whose  behalf  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  take  up  this  retnedial  and  i»'0- 
tecting  prosecution,  are  naturally  timid.  Their  spirits  are  broken  by  the  arbi- 
trary power  usurped  over  them;  and  claimed  by  the  delinquent,  as  his  law. 
They  are  ready  to  flatter  the  power  which  they  dread.  They  are  apt  to  look 
for  favour,  by  covering  those  vices  in  the  predecessor,  which  they  fear  the  suc- 
cessor may  be  disposed  to  imitate.  They  have  reason  to  consider  complaints, 
as  means,  not  of  redress,  but  of  aggravation,  to  their  sufierings.  And  when 
they  shall  ultimatdy  hear,  tl^at  the  nature  of  the  British  laws,  and  the  rules  of 
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its  tribuhals  are  such,  as  by  no  care  or  study,  either  they  or  even  the  ComiiMHas  Chap.  II. 
of  Great  Britain,  who  take  up  their  cause,  can  comprehend,  but  which,  in  ^^^ 
effect  and  operation,  leave  them  unprotected,  and  render  those  who  oppress  them 
secure  in  their  spoils,  they  must  think  still  worse  of  British  justice,  than  of  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  Company's  servants.  They  will  be  for  ever,  what  for 
the  greater  part  they  have  hitherto  been,  inclined  to  compromise  with  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  magistrates,  as  a  screen  against  that  violence  from  which  the 
laws  afford  them  no  redress."  * 

When  the  evidence  was  cbsed,  instead  of  summing  it  up  by  means  of  his 
Counsel,  Mr.  Hastings  himself  addressed  the  Court.  The  object  was  fourfold ; 
First,  to  make,  under  an  appeal  to  Heaven,  a  solemn  asseveration,  of  having 
in  no  instance  intentionally  sacrificed  his  public  trust  to  his  private  interest ; 
Secondly,  a  similar  asseveration,  that  Mr.  Woodman  received  all  the  remittimces  ^ 
which  during  the  period  of  his  administration  he  had  made  to  Europe,  and  that 
at  no  time  had  his  whole  property  ever  amounted  to  more  than  100,000/. ; 
Thirdly,  to  make  a  strong  representation  of  the  great  necessities  of  the  state, 
for  the  relief  of  which  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  irregular  supplies  for  which 
he  was  accused;  Fourthly,  to  charge  the  managers  with  a  design  to  retard 
the  decision  in  the  trial  till  another  year,  and  to  entreat  the  Lords  to  resist 
tiiem. 

Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox  thought  it  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  great 
freedom  with  which  the  defendant  was  at  last  emboldened  to  speak  of  the 
managers  for  the  Commons;  to  repel  the  charge  of  procrastination  so  confi- 
dently thrown  upon  them ;  and  to  challenge  the  proof  that  one  single  moment 
of  unnecessary  delay  had  been  created  by  them. 

The  defence  was  finished  on  Tuesday  the   28th  of  May,  179S.     On  the  Proceedings 
return  of  the  House  to  the  chamber  of  parliament,  they  agreed,  after  a  long  the  def^/ 
discussion,  to  adjourn  further  proceedings  on  the  trial  till  Wednesday  se'nnight  ^^^ 
When  this  resolution  was  communicated  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Burke 
rose.     He  first  contended,  that,  considering  the  mass  of  evidence  which  it  was 
necessary  to  digest,  the  time  was  not  sufficient  to  prepare  the  reply.     He  next 
animadverted,  in  a  style  of  severity,  upon  the  appeals,  made  by  Mr.  Hastings  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  calculated  to  bring  odium  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
knons.     A  line  of  conduct  had  been  pursued,  which  brought  aflfronts  upon  the 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (which  Committee  were  the  managers) 
appointed  5th  March,  1794>,  to  report  on  certain  matters  in  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings; 
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Book  VI.  managers,  the  servants  of  the  House.    He  said,  that  the  managers  had  been 

^''■"^'^"■*^  calumniated. 
1793. 

ProceedtDgs  In  this,  he  alluded  to  an  incident  of  rather  an  extraordinary  nature.  On  the 
oVcoi^onr  25th  of  May,  when  Mr.  Burke  was  cross-examining  Mr.  Auriol,  and  pushing 
^erfiJtei^-™"  *^^  witness  with  some  severity,  and  at  considerable  length,  the  Archbishop  of 
guageofthe  York,  who  had  already  signalized  his  impatience  during  the  cross-examina- 
York.  tions  performed  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  whose  son,  Mr.  Markham,  had  been  in  high 

employments  under  Mr.  Hastings  in  India,  **  started  up,"  says  the  historian  <^ 
the  trial,  *'  with  much  feeling ;  and  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  silently  to 
listen  to  the  illiberal  conduct  of  the  manager :  That  he  examined  the  witness, 
as  if  he  were  examining,  not  a  gentleman,  but  a  pick-pocket :  That  the  illi- 
berality,  and  the  inhumanity  of  the  managers,  in  the  course  of  this  long  trial, 
could  not  be  exceeded  by  Marat  and  Robespierre,  had  the  conduct  g£  the  trial 
been  committed  to  them.''  Mr.  Burke,  with  great  dignity,  and  great  presence 
of  mind,  replied,  **  I  have  not  heard  one  word  of  what  has  been  spoken,  and  I 
shall  act  as  if  I  had  not."  Upon  reading  the  printed  minutes  of  the  evidence 
with  due  care,  I  perceive  that  Mr.  Burke  treated  the  witness  as  an  unwilling 
witness,  which  he  evidently  was ;  as  a  witness  who,  though  incapable  of  perjury, 
was  yet  desirous  of  keeping  back  whatever  was  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Hasings^ 
and  from  whom  information  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Hastings,  if  he  possessed  i<^ 
must  be  extorted  by  that  sort  of  coercion  which  it  is  of  the  nature  and  to  the 
very  purpose  of  cross-examination  to  apply.  Of  the  tones  employed  by  Mr. 
Burke,  the  mere  reader  of  the  minutes  cannot  judge ;  but  of  the  questions  there 
set  down,  there  is  not  one  which  approaches  to  indecorum,  or  makes  one  undue 
insinuation.  It  was  the  right  reverend  prelate,  therefore,  who  betrayed  an 
intemperance  of  niind,  which  as  ill  accorded  with  the  justice  of  the  case,  as 
with  the  decencies  of  either  his  judidal  or  his  sacerdotal  character. 

Alluding  to  that  outrage,  Mr.  Burke  said,  that  an  ipvestigaticvn  into  the  con^ 
duct  of  the  managers  was  indispensable;  that  to  render  such  investigadon 
answerable  to  its  end,  the  utmost  possible  publicity  should  be  given ;  and  that  for 
this  purpose  he  should  move  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  before  which 
he  undertook  to  prove,  that  the  managers  had  neither  protracted  the  trial  by 
unnecessary  delay,  nor  shortened  it  to  the  frustration  of  justice. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  preferred  a  select  committee  to  inquire  and 
report ;  as  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  would  retard  the  business  of  the 
country.  In  this  proposal  all  parties  finally  acquiesced,  and  the  committee  was 
formed. 
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A  diflcussioii  then  took  place,  on  a  report  of  the  words  of  the  Archbishop,  Chap.  II. 
which  bad  been  published  in  one  of  the  prints  of  the  day.  But,  information  ^^^^ 
being  communicated  that  the  prelate  had  just  sustained  a  severe  calamity  in  the 
loss  of  his  daughter,  the  subject  was  dropped.  Mr,  Burke,  with  characteristic 
pn^riety,  recommended  to  the  House  to  overk)ok  the  offence  of  the  dignified 
speaker,  the  real  offender ;  but  to  prosecute  the  poor  publisher,  for  a  libel :  No- 
body attended  to  his  wretched  suggestioUc 

The  next  day.  May  the  29th,  when  the  Lords  were  informed  by  a  message  Dispute  about 
fi:t>m  the  Commons,  that  more  time  was  required  to  prepare  for  the  reply,  they  pan  the  reply, 
agreed  to  proceed  with  the  trial  on  Monday  se'nnight^ 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  SOth,  the  report  from  the  Committee  was 
biought  up ;  and  a  motion  was  made  that  a  ftirther  day  be  desired  to  make  the 
reply.  A  debate  ensued ;  the  House  divided  ;  and  the  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  two  to  one. 

Mr.  Burke  then  moved,  **  That  the  managers  be  required  to  prepare  and  lay 
before  Uie  House  the  state  of  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings; 
Esq. ;  to  relate  the  circumstances  attending  it,  and  to  give  their  epimos,  and 
make  observations  on  the  same,  in  explanation  of  those  circumstances^'* 

This  motion  was  opposed  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings.  *^Mr.  Burke,"  says 
the  historian  of  the  impeachment,^  *'  called  loudly  upon  the  justice  of  the  House, 
either  to  dismiss  him  fit)m  their  sendee  as  a  manager  of  this  impeachment,  or 
allow  him  to  defend  himself  from  the  aspersions  which  had  been  thrown  upon  his 
character.  Mr.  Dundas  thought  it  would  be  pnudent  in  the  Right  Honourable 
Manager  to  withdraw  his  motion ;  though,  if  he  persisted  in  it,  he  would  give 
him  Ins  vote*  He  agreed  perfectly  with  him,  that  the  managers  had  great  cause 
of  complaint.  But  he  trusted  it  would  not  be*  so  in  fiiture.  The  motion  might, 
in  its  consequences,  lead  to  a  misunderstanding,  that  would  be  fatal  to  the 
impeachment.  Mr.  Wyndham  thought  the  managers  had  been  so  ill-created, 
that  the  House  ought  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  asserting  its  dignity  and  privileges. 
It  had  been  said.  No  insults,  perhaps,  would  be  offered  in  future.  He  hoped  there 
would  not.  But  the  managers  might  be  treated  in  such  a  way,  that  they  might 
feel  themselves  hurt,  while  yet  the  House  could  not  interfere.  Mr.  Pitt,  moved 
by  the  reasons  urged  by  Mr.  Dundas,  proposed  that  the  previous  question  be 
admitted  by  the  Right  Honourable  Manager ;  but  said,  that  he  was,  notwith- 
standing, 90  well  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  asserted,  that  he  would 
vote  with  him,  if  he  refused  to  withdraw  his  motion."  On  a  division  of  the 
House^  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  four. 
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Book  VI.  On  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  June,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
^""■"^^^'"^^  Grey,  having  affirmed  the  impossibility  of  being  ready  on  Monday  to  reply  to  a 
mass  of  evidence  which  was  not  yet  printed,  and  the  further  impossibility,  at  so 
late  a  period  of  the  session,  of  going  through  with  the  remaining  business  of  the 
trial,  withdut  compromising  the  claims  of  justice,  said,  ^*  he  should  be  ready  in  his 
place  the  next  day,  to  move  for  a  message  to  the  Lords,  to  adjourn  further  pro- 
ceedings in  the  trial  till  the  next  session  of  parliament,  when  the  Commons 
would  be  ready  to  proceed  day  l^  day  till  final  judgment  should  be  given,  if  their 
Lordships  thought  fit.*' 

Mr.  Wigley,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  who  had  signalized  his 
zeal  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  "  opposed  the  motion,**  says  the  historian  of  the 
trial,  '^  as  prejudicial  to  the  justice  and  character  of  the  House  ;  and  which,  if 
passed,  would  carry  with  it  such  a  marked  wish  for  delay,  as  wquld  render 
impeachments  detestable." 

Mr.  Dundas,  as  he  spoke  with  more  courage,  so  he  spoke  to  the  point  more 
correctly  than  any  other  man  who  spoke  upon  this  occasion.  *^  If  he  thought  the 
motion  could  operate  unjustly  upon  the  defendant,  he  should  be  as  ready,"  he 
said,  '^  as  any  one  to  give  it  his  negative ;  but  sending  the  managers  unprepared 
to  reply,  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  complete  loss  of  the  time  so 
misapplied.  Much  had  been  said  of  delay.  But  to  whom  was  that  delay  impu- 
table ?  Not,  in  any  degree,  to  that  House,  or  to  the  managers ;  against  whom 
such  insinuations  were  neither  just,  nor  generous,  firom  those  gentlemen  who  had 
negatived  a  proposition,  made  by  the  managers  on  a  former  day,  for  stating  the 
whole  facts  on  the  trial,  to  exculpate  themselves  from  every  shadow  of  founda- 
tion for  such  a  charge.  He  also  observed,  that  the  cry  against  delay  had  been 
uniformly  raised  at  the  close  of  a  session.  Why  it  was  not  made  at  an  early 
period,  when  propositions  might  have  been  brought  forward  to  expedite  the 
proceedings,  he  left  the  House  to  form  their  own  opinion.  If,  however,  there  was 
any  delay  in  the  trial,  it  lay,  he  cared  not  who  heard  him,  or  where  his  declara- 
tion might  be  repeated,  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Lords." 

On  a  division,  however,  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  66  to  61.  Mr. 
Burke  immediately  gave  notice,  that,  in  consequence  of  these  extraonlinary  pro- 
ceedings, he  should  next  day  submit  a  motion  to  the  House,  which  he  deemed 
absolutely  necessary  for  their  honour,  dignity,  and  character.  On  that  day, 
Friday,  the  7th  of  June,  Mr.  Grey  expressed  his  wish  to  the  House,  that  they 
would  accept  of  his  resignation,  as  a  manager.  It  was  his  duty  to  reply  to  the 
defence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  on  the  .first  article  of  the  impeachment.     But  at  was 
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impossible  for  him  to  be  ready  on  Monday.     In  this  distress  he  applied  to  the    ^hap.  IL 

House  for  instruction.     After  some  conversation,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  ^■•'^v'*^^ 

r  1794. 
Dundas,  to  apply  once  more  to  the  Lords  for  delay.     While  this  was  debated, 

strangers  were  excluded.     The  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  82  to  46. 

On  Monday,  the  10th  of  June,  a  petition  to  the  Lords  was  presented  from 
Mr.  Hastings,  remonstrating  against  the  application  for  delay.  His  language 
now  waxed  exceedingly  strong.  **  He  could  not  but  regard  the  further  adjourn- 
ment required,  as  derogatory  to  those  rights  which  belong  to  him,  and  as  war- 
ranted by  no  grounds  of  reason  or  justice  applicable  to  the  case."  He  argued, 
that  the  time  which  had  been  allowed  for  preparation  was  quite  sufficient ;  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  his  defence  had  been  long  familiar  to 
the  managers. — ^This  allegation  was  true;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  have  been  long 
familiar  with  a  great  mass  of  evidence ;  and  another  thing  to  be  able  to  speak 
upon  it ;  and  to  show  accurately  the  force  with  which  it  applies  to  all  the  parts 
of  a  complicated  question.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Hastings,  not 
perhaps  unnatiu*al,  to  accuse  his  prosecutors,  should  have  made  him  forget  that 
the  world  would  see  and  feel  this  distinction.  Not  only  was  a  very,  intense  pro- 
cess of  thought  necessary  to  determine  with  precision  what  should  be  done  with 
every  portion  of  so  vast  an  aggregate  of  evidence;  but  the  labour  was  immense 
to  fix  every  portion,  and  that  which  was  to  be  done  with  it,  in  the  memory ;  a 
task  which  could  not  be  performed  till  the  very  time  arrived  when  the  tongue 
was  immediately  to  deliver  what  the  memory  contained. 

Lord  Stanhope,  in  his  zeal  for  the  defendant,  moved  the  House  to  give  notice 
to  the  Commons,  that  the  Lords  would  proceed  on  the  trial  on  Wednesday  next. 
Lord  Abingdon  said,  **  to  refiise  the  application  of  the  Commons  would  bring  a 
national  censure  on  the  House."  He  asked,  "  Do  your  Lordships  mean,  by  a 
side  wind,  or  some  other  manoeuvre,  to  get  rid  of  this  trial  ?  ^  Lord  Grenville, 
then  rising,  proposed  an  amendment,  that  instead  of  "  Wednesday  next,**  these 
words  should  be  inserted,  "  the  second  Tuesday  in  the  next  session  of  parliament." 
After  some  explanation  and  debate,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
48  to  21.* 

The  proceedings  on  the  trial  were  resumed  by  the  House   of  Lords,  on  Proceediogs 
Thursday  the  13th  of  February,  1794,  the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth  day  of  *°'^^^' 
the  trial.     The  counsel  for.  the  defendant  having  requested  to  take  the  evidence 
of  Lord  ComwaDis,  who  had  just  arrived  from  India;  and  the  managers  having 

•  Minutes,  ut  supra,  p.  2090^2323 ;  Hist,  of  Trial,  ut  supra,  part  vi.  p.  55—78. 
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Book  VI.  given  their  assent,  not  as  to  a  right,  but  an  indulgence,  the  Lords  adjourned  the 
*^~;^^7"-^  trial  to  Wednesday  next.  «  The  delay,"  says  the  historian  of  the  trial,  "  was 
"  occasioned  by  complaisance  to  Lord  Comwallis,  who,  it  was  supposed,  might 
want  time  to  refresh  his  memory,  with  the  perusal  of  official  papers,  before  he 
appeared  in  the  character  of  a  witness  in  the  impeachment."  Tins  was  an 
abundant  allowance  for  refreshing  the  memory  of  a  witness,  compared  with  the 
time  to  which  the  Lords  and  the  prisoner  at  their  bar  contended,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  preceding  session,  for  restriding  the  managers  in  making  ready  for 
the  reply^  In  consequence  of  the  indisposition  oi  the  Noble  Marquis,  the  trial 
was  further  postponed  to  the  24th,  and  then  to  the  S5th  <^  the  same  month ; 
when  it  was  announced  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  indisposition  of  Lord  ComwaUis,  he  wared  the  benefit  of  his  eyidence* 
The  managers  expressed  their  readiness  to  permit  his  Lordship  to  be  examined 
at  any  period  during  the  remainder  of  the  trial ;  and  at  the  same  time  alluded  to 
the  arrival  of  another  gentleman,  Mr.  Larkins,  whose  testimony,  when  it  was 
not  obtainable,  Mr.  Hastings  had  described  as  calculated  to  be  of  the  utmost 
service  to  him,  but,  to  their  great  surprise,  showed  no  inclination  to  avail  himself 
of  it,  now  when  it  was  at  his  command.  Mr.  Law  said  he  disdained  to  accept 
for  his  client,  as  a  boon,  the  power  which  was  his  right  of  adducing  evidence  at 
any  period  of  his  trial ;  that  his  client  nested  his  defence  upon  the  grounds  already 
adduced*  and  wbs  not  accountable  to  aoy  man  for  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  call  or  not  to  caU  any  man  as  a  witness.  Mr.  Law  forgot,  or  wished  his 
hearers  to  forget,  that  the  question  was  not  about  accountability ^  but  about 
eaoidence  /  whi^th^  by  not  catting  Mr*  Larkins,  whose  absence  he  had  formerly 
deplored*  he  did  not  rend^  the  sincerity  of  that  lamentation  doubtfid,  and  add  to 
Ijie  circumstantial  evidence  against  a  cause,  for  the  defence  of  which  so  much 
artifice  was  employed :  The  proper  bu^ess  of  Mr.  Law  would  have  been  to 
show,  if  he  could,  tJiat  for  such  kiferences,  however  natural,  the  fact  of  not  calling 
now  for  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Larkins  did  not  afford  any  ground. 
Evidence  ex-  The  managers  produced  evidence  to  rebut  the  defence  on  the  Benares  chaige. 
^se  not  di-  It  had  been  stated,  that  if  Mr.  Hastings  acted  wrong  in  the  demands  which  he 
ti^'^an^eJri^  "ladc  upon  Choytc  Sing,  Mr.  Francis  concurred  with  him.  The  managers  pro- 
dcDce  given     posed  to  Call  Mr.  Fjcancis,  to  show  that  he  did  not    The  counsel  for  the 

on  the  part  of 

^e  defence,  defendant  objected.  They  affirmed,  that  on  the  reply,  the  prosecutor  was  enti-* 
tied  to  bring  evidence  for  one  purpose  only ;  that  of  rebutting  evidence  adduced 
on  the  defence :  If  not  for  this  purpose,  it  ought  to  have  been  given  at  first,  to 
€Ds3sA&  J;he  defendant  to  meet  it  u»  hi?  defence.— This  was  rather  inconsistent 
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ii;nth  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Law,  when,  alluding  to  the  offer  of  the  managers  to  Chap.  II. 
permit  the  examination  of  Lord  Comwallis  and  Mr.  Larkins,  he  claimed  for  his  ^^--s^-v-—^ 
client  a  right,  to  bring  any  evidence  at  any  period  of  the  trial.  The  objection 
about  meeting  such  evidence,  on  the  defence,  might  be  answered,  by  granting^ 
which  would  be  due,  a  power  of  meeting  new  matter  of  crimination,  by  new 
matter  of  defence.  The  objection  is,  that  this  would  tend  to  delay;  but  so  it 
would,  if  the  same  matter  had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  added  respectively 
to  the  matter  of  crimination  and  that  of  defence;  and  it  would  always  be  a 
question,  to  be  left  to  the  court,  whether  the  importance  of  the  evidence  was 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  inconvenience  and  delay ;  and  whether  any  thing 
sinister  was  indicated  by  giving  it  aSEer,  rather  than  before,  the  defence.  Mr. 
Burke  made  a  speech,  in  disparagement  of  the  lawyers'  rules  of  evidence ;  which 
he  said  were  very  general,  very  abstract,  might  be  learned  by  a  parrot  he  had 
known,  in  one  half  hour,  and  repeated  by  it  in  five  minutes ;  might  be  good  for 
the  courts  below;  but  must  not  shackle  parliunent,  which  claimed  a  right  to 
every  thing,  without  exclusion,  or  exception,  which  was  of  use  to  throw  light  on 
ihe  litigated  point. 

After  a  diq>ute,  which  lasted  for  the  greater  part  of  two  days,  the  Commons  Mr.  Burke 
were  informed,  that  it  was  not  competent  for  them  to  adduce  the  evidence  pro-  ^nsof  ded- 
posed.    Mr.  Burke  again  complained  bitterly  of  the  want  of  publicity  in  the  nounc^itlH 
deliberations  which  led  to  the  decisions,  and  the  ignorance  in  which  the  managers  ^^^  ^^ 
were  held  of  the  reasons  on  which  they  were  grounded.     It  was  thus  impossible 
th^  could  know  before-hand  whether  a  piece  of  evidence,  which  presented  itself 
to  them  as  important,  would,  or  would  not,  be  admitted  by  the  Lords.    This 
refusal  of  reasons  was  one  of  the  causes  of  that  delay,  of  which  so  many  com- 
plaints had  been  raised.     Lord  Radnor  having  interrupted  him,    as  arguing 
against  a  decision  of  the  Houses  Mr.  Burke  said,  <^  What  he  asked  from  the 
House  was  publicity  in  its  decisions  on  questions  of  law,  and  a  communication  of 
the  grounds  on  which  it  formed  those  decisions.    He  had  condescended  to  ask 
this  as  9^  favour 9  when  he  might  have  claimed  it  as  a  right  ^^    Mr.  Law  said,  he 
would  not  waste  a  moment  of  their  Lordships'  time,  in  supporting  a  judgment  of 
the  House,  which,  being  founded  on  a  rule  of  law^  wanted  no  other  support 
Mr.  Burke  replied^  that  ^'  he  had  been  accustomed  to  insolent  observations  fix>m 
the  counsel ;  who,  to  do  them  justice,  were  as  prodigal  of  bold  assertions  as  they 
were  sparing  of  arguments."     Before  the  Court  adjourned  for  deliberation,  Afr. 
Hastings  again  addressed  them^  enumerated  the  miseries  of  delay,  prayed  for 

VOL.  III.  T 
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Book  VL   expedition,  and,  in  particular,  entreated  their  Lordships  not  to  adjourn,  as  usual, 
^""^'^■■"^  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  judges  during  the  circuit. 

One  of  the  reasons  adduced  by  Mr.  Hastings  for  the  dethronement  or  depriva^ 
tion  of  Cheyte  Sing  was  the  bad  police  of  his  country ;   to  prove  which,  the 
outrages  complained  of  by  Major  Eaton  were  adduced.     The  managers  stated 
that  "  they  would  now  produce  a  letter  of  Major  Eaton's,  to  show  he  did  not 
consider  the  supposed  irregularities  worth  inquiring  into.     The  counsel  for  the 
defendant  objected  to  the  evidence.     The  House  informed  the  managers,  that  the 
whole  of  the  Benares  narrative,  and  the  papers  annexed,  having  been  given  origi- 
nally by  the  managers  for  the  Commons,  the  evidence  tendered  was  not  admis- 
8ible."-;-Be  it  so.     But  that  does  not  hinder  this  from  proving  the  existence  of 
the  letter,  and  the  insignificance  of  the  occurrences  on  which  the  plea  o£  Mr. 
Hastings  was  erected. 
As  evidence        As  the  defendant  had  produced  in  evidence  the  vote  of  thanks  offered  to  him 
of  [hSs*to  ^"^  by  the  Court  of  Durectors  on  the  28th  of  June,  1785 ;  to  rebut  this  evidence,  the 
b^'^tiJe  c^'"^*  managers  offered  to  produce  a  paper  printed  for  the  information  of  the  proprie- 
of  Directors,   tors,  by  ordcr  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1788.     This  was  vehemently  resisted. 
Court  of  Di-   not  ouly  by  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings,  but  by  himself  in  person,  as  an  ill- 
dtei^'i^^Mr.  considered  and  intemperate  act  of  a  Court  of  Directors,  who  were  his  political 
exdudS  "    enemies.     **  It  was,  therefore,  (he  said,)  a  q;)ecies  of  unparalleled  cruelty  to  faring 
it  forward  to  oppress  a  man  who  had  already  suffered  so  much,  for  no  other 
reason  which  he  could  divine,  than  having,  at  a  time  of  great  public  danger,  effec* 
tually  served  his  country,  and  saved  India.     He  relied  upon  their  Lordships^ 
humanity,  honour,  and  justice,  that  they  would  not  suffer  this  minute  of  the 
censure  to  be  read ;  it  being  passed  at  a  moment  of  intemperate  heat  and  agita- 
tion^ and  utterly  extinguished  by  a  subsequent  resolution. 

**  Mr.  Biu*ke  rose  as  soon  as  Mr.  Hastings  had  concluded,  and  contended  that 
the  paper  was  proper  to  be  received,  because  it  was  an  answer  to  a  letter  which 
the  prisoner  had  dared  to  write  to  the  Directors  his  Masters,  and  to  print  and 
publish  in  Calcutta. 

"  Mr.  Hastings  instantly  rose,  and  said,  *  My  Lords,  I  affirm  that  the  asser- 
Aim  which  yoiu*  Lordships  have  just  heard  from  the  Manager  is  false.  I  never 
did  print  or  publish  any  letter  in  Calcutta  that  I  wrote  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 
I  knew  R)y  duty  better.  That  assertion  is  a  libel;  it  is  of  a  piece  with  every 
thing  that  I  liave  heard  uttered  since  the  commencement  of  this  trial,  by  that 
authorised^  licemed" — (and  after  a  Ipng  pause,  he  added,  turning  to  Mr.  Burke) 
*  Manager ! ' 
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<<  Mr.  Burke  oontmued  to  affirm,  that  Mr*  Hastings  had  printed  and  published  Chap.  IL 
the  letter  in  Calcutta.    Mr.  Hastings  loudly  called  out  to  him,  it  was  not  true ;  ^^^TJlC^"^ 
and  the  counsel  said  to  Mr.  Burke,  No !  na ! " 

The  Lords  adjourned,  put  the  question  to  the  judges,  received  their  answer, 
and  announced  to  the  managers  on  a  following  day,  ^'  That  it  was  not  competent 
for  the  managers  for  the  Commons  to  give  in  evidence  the  paper,  read  in  the 
Court  of  EHrectors  on  the  4th  November,  1783,  and  then  referred  by  them  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  of  the  whole  Court,  and  again  read  in  the 
Court  of  Directors  on  the  19th  November,  1783,  and  amended,  and  ordered  by 
them  to  be  published  for  the  information  of  the  proprietors — ^to  rebut  the  evidence 
givdn  by  the  defendant  of  the  thanks  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  signified  to  him 
on  the  28th  June,  1785."  No  decision  is  more  curious  than  this.  The  same 
sort  of  evidence  exactly  which  the  Lords  allowed  to  be  given  ^br  Mr.  Hastings, 
they  would  not  allow  to  be  given  against  him :  one  proceeding  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  as  well  as  another.  It  might  have  been  said,  that  a  prior  decision  of 
the  same  court  was  superseded  by  a  posterior ;  but  this  should  have  been  said 
after  both  were  submitted  to  consideration,  because  it  might  be  so,  or  it  might 
not,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  the  Lords  not  choosing  to  proceed  without  the  assist-  The  managers 
ance  of  the  Judges,  during  their  absence  on  the  circuit,  adjourned  the  court  to  Lachm^t 
the  7th  of  April     On  the  6th  of  March,  upon  motion  made  in  the  House  of  ™Jj^bJ 
Commons,  by  Mr.  Burke,  the  managers  were  appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 
the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  examine  into  the  mode  of  procedure  inspect  the 
that  was  adopted  on  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq. ;  and  on  the  17th  of  the  ^^s,  and  re- 
same  mcmth,  it  was  ordered,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Burke,  that  the  managers  ^^'^of'der 
should  lay  before  the  House  the  circumstances  which  have  retarded  the  progress  '^7- 
of  the  said  trial,  with  their  observations  thereon. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  which  was  the  second  day  of  the  proceedings  after  the 
a^oumment  for  the  circuit,  Lord  Comwallis  was  examined  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant.  His  evidence  contributed  little  to  establish  any  thing.  If  it  tended 
to  confirm  the  views,  held  up  by  any  one  of  the  parties,  more  than  those  by  ano- 
ther, it  was  rather  those  of  the  plaintiffs  than  those  of  the  defendant.  On  the 
aDeged  right  of  the  government  to  call  upon  the  Zemindars  in  time  of  war,  for 
aids,  over  and  above  their  rents,  he  made  one  important  declaration,  that  no 
such  aid  had  been  demanded  in  any  part  of  India  during  his  administration. 

As  Mr.  Hastings  had  declined,  the  managers  thought  proper,  to  caU  for  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Larkins.    The  first  questions  which  they  put  were  intended  to 
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Book  VI.    elucidate  the  letter  which  Mr.  Larkins,  upon  the  application  of  Mn  Hastingg, 
^*~;j;^7"^  wrote  to  Mr.  Devaynes,  i^  explanation  of  the  dates  of  a  part  of  the  presents 
which  Mr.  Hastings  had  received.     The  counsel  for  the  defendant  objected ; 
'  contending  that,  in  reply,  evidence,  though  of  a  witness  till  that  time  in  India, 

could  not  be  admitted  to  new  matter,  or  matter  which  had  not  been  contested; 
but  only  to  points  which  had  been  disputed,  or  evidence  which  had  been 
attacked.  Mr*  Burke  again  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the  lawyers ;  and 
said,  **  the  defendant  was  placed  by  these  arguments  in  the  most  contemptible 
point  of  view.  He  had  been  specificaUy  charged  with  bribery,  sharping, 
swindling :  To  these  charges  he  had  replied,  that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Larkins^ 
if  he  had  it,  could  vindicate  him :  Mr.  Larkins  was  now  present :  But  the 
prisoner,  instead  of  wishing  to  clear  his  fame,  called  for  protection  against  the 
testimony  to  which  he  had  appealed ;  and  sought  a  shelter,  not  in  his  own  inno* 
cence,  but  in  a  technical  rule  of  evidence."  The  Lords  adjourned  to  deliberate^ 
and  when  the  court  met  on  a  fiiture  day,  their  Speaker  announced,  <<  Gentlemen^ 
Managers  for  the  Commons,  and  Gentlemen  of  Counsel  for  the  Defendant,  I 
am  commanded  by  the  House  to  inform  you,  that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  ma- 
nagers for  the  Commons  to  examine  the  witness,  in  relation  to  a  letter  of  the  5th 
of  August,  1786,  from  the  witness  to  William  Devaynes,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  East  India  Company,  produced  as  evidence  in  chief  by  the  managers 
for  the  Commons."  Mr.  Larkins  was  again  called,  and  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions which  were  put  was  represented  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  as 
falling  under  the  same  objection.  But  ^^  so  much,  they  said,  had  been  uttered, 
about  this  testimony,  and  the  motives  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  resisting  it,  that  any 
longer  to  forbear  bringing  these  assertions  to  the  test  of  proof,  might  perhaps 
seem  to  justify  the  insinuations  which  had  been  cast  out  against  the  defendant." 
Relying,  therefore,  on  the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  House  to  prevent  the 
protraction  of  the  trial,  on  this  or  any  other  account  to  another  year,  they  gave 
their  consent  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Larkins,  on  the  same  terms  as  if  he  had 
'  been  examined  at  the  first  stage  of  the  trial.  This  day  the  Court  received 
another  of  Mr.  Hastings'  addresses ;  alluding  to  a  report  of  an  early  proiogar 
tion  of  parliament,  he  conjured  them  to  end  his  trial  before  the  end  of  the' 
session ;  affirming,  **  that  human  patience  (meaning  no  disrespect  to  the  Lords) 
could  not  sustain  this  eternal  triab"  Next  day,  also,  time  passing  away  in  dis- 
putes about  the  admissibility  of  the  questions  which  the  managers  tendered  to 
the  witness,  Mr.  Hastings  rose,  and  said  that,  if  the  Lords  would  but  sit  to 
finish  the  trial  during  the  present  session,  his  counsel  should  make  no  objection 
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to  any  questions  that  might  be  asked.    He  then  made  a  pathetic  statement,  ff  ap.  II. 
i^countmg  the  oflFers  which  he  had  made  to  wave  his  defence,  the  actual  relin-  ^^^^"^^^^^ 
quishment  of  part  of  it,  and  his  other  sacrifices  to  expedite  the  trial,  among 
which  he  stated  his  consent  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Larkins.     He  ended  by 
praying  that  the  court  would  sit  on  the  following  day,  and  permit  that  examina- 
tion to  be  dosed. 

This  was  on  the  16th  of  April.  On  the  17th  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  House. of 
Commons,  brought  up  the  report  of  the  managers  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  delay  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings.  An  ample  view  of  this  im- 
portant document  is  required.  But  it  would  interrupt  too  long  the  proceedings 
on  the  trial,  and  may  be  reserved  till  they  are  brought  to  a  dose.*  The  lawyers, 
whom  it  desperately  offended,  because  it  spoke  out,  respecting  their  system,  a 
greats  than  usual  portion  of  the  truth,  argued  against  the  printing  of  it ;  as 
in  this,  however,  Pitt  and  Dundas  took  part  with  the  managers,  the  opposition 
of  the  lawyers  failed. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Larkins  was  conduded  on  the  S8th  of  April,  having,  ' 
together  with  the  disputes  to  which  it  gave  occasion,  occupied  the  time  of  the 
court  for  rather  more  than  three  days.  It  had  a  tendency,  but  no  more  than  a 
tendency,  rather  to  dear  than  convict  Mr.  Hastings  of  any  intention  at  any 
time  to  appropriate  to  himself  any  part  of  the  presents,  the  receipt  of  which  he 
afterwards  disdosed;  because  the  money,  though  entered  in  the  Company's 
books  as  money  of  Mr.  Hastings,  was  not  entered  as  such  in  the  accounts  kept 
of  his  private  property  by  Mr.  Larkins.  The  only  new  fact  of  any  importance 
was,  that  a  balance  of  the  presents,  received  by  Gunga  Govind  Sing  for  Mr. 
Hastings,  was  never  paid  to  Mr.  Hastings ;  who  stated,  with  some  marks  of  dis* 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Larkins,  that  Gunga  Govind  Sing  pretended  he  had  expended 
one  lac  of  rupees,  (10,000/.)  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  jeweb,  for 
a  present  to  Mrs.  Whder,  the  wife  of  the  member  of  council,  upon  whom,  to* 
gether  with  the  Governor-General,  the  weight  of  administration  at  that  time 
reposed. 

Of  the  money  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  desired  to  borrow  of  the  Riyah  Nob- 
kissen,  and  which  he  said  he  had  afterwards,  upon  the  entreaty  of  the  Rajah, 
accepted  as  a  present,  it  appeared  that  Nobkissen  had  afterwards  demanded 
payment,  when  Mr.  Hastings  had  met  the  demand  by  what  the  lawyers  call 
a  set-off]  OS  cofrnter  daim  upon  the  demandant    Nobkissen  had  then  filed  a  bill 

*  See  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  diapter. 
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Book  VI.  of  discovery  against  Mr.  Hastings  in  Chancery.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Hastings 
"*  y^*^  was,  that,  as  an  impeachment  was  depending,  he  declined  giving  any  answer  at 
all.  The  managers  proposed  to  give  these  proceedings  in  evidence.  The  law- 
yers of  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings  repelled  it,  as  inadmissible.  Mr.  Burke  was 
provoked  to  language  scarcely  temperate :  *^  He  was  addressing,"  he  said,  **  a 
body  of  nobles ;  who  would  act  like  nobles ;  and  not  as  thieves  in  a  night  cellar: 
he  could  not  suspect  them  of  so  foul  a  thing  as  to  reject  matter  so  pregnant 
with  evidence :  the  notions  of  the  Judges  were  not  binding  on  the  Lords :  And 
the  trial  of  Lord  StralSbrd  afforded  an  example  to  which  in  this  respect,  he 
trusted,  they  would  always  conform.''  The  Lords  took  the  rest  of  the  day 
to  deliberate ;  and  on  their  next  return  to  the  hall  of  judgment  announced, 
''  That  it  was  not  competent  to  the  managers  for  the  Commons  to  give  in 
evidence  the  pleas  put  in  by  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  on  the  14th  of  February 
and  25th  of  March,  1793,  to  the  discovery  prayed  by  a  bill  in  Chancery,  filed 
against  him  by  Rajah  Nobkissen  on  the  27th  of  June,  1792,  touching  a  sum  of 
three  lacs  of  rupees,  or  34,000/.  sterling  money,  mentioned  in  the  sixth  article 
of  charge." 

<^  As  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  had,  on  the  Benares  charge,  the  Begum 

charge,  the  charge  of  presents,  and  the  charge  of  contracts,  given  evidence  of 

the  distresses  of  the  country,  as  a  justification,  or  excuse,  of  the  irregular  acts 

of  extortion,  oppression,  bribery,  and  peculation,  charged  against  the  defendant 

The  injastice  in  the  articles  of  charge,"  the  managers  proposed  to  prove,  that  the  cause  of 

nitta  war  ten-  ^^^  distrcsscs  was  the  miscouduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  plunging  the  Company 

den^  to  rebut  ^^^  *  ^^^  ^^  *^^  Mahrattas,  neither  necessary  nor  just.     To  this  evidence 

an  allegation    the  couuscl  objected,  and  the  Lords  resolved  that  it  was  not  admissible.     Abund- 

of  the  defence, 

exciaded,  on  ancc  of  angry  altercation  took  place  both  before  and  after  the  decision ;  and  Mr. 
ikcto^  **'*'"  Burke,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object,  a  pursuit  always  eager,  now,  in  some 
grounds.  degree,  intemperate,  exposed  himself  at  last  to  the  imputation  of  pushing  his 
examinations  too  far,  of  putting  frivolous,  when  his  stock  of  important  questions 
was  exhausted,  and  contending  long  for  points,  either  of  no  importance,  or 
points  in  which  he  might  see  that  he  would  not  succeed.  Yet,  in  these  aber- 
rations of  a  mind,  which  had  now,  to  a  considerable  degree,  lost  the  command 
of  itself,  a  very  small  portion  of  time,  not  six,  possibly  not  so  much  as  three 
days,  in  the  whole  of  this  protracted  business,  were  really  misapplied  by  him,  or 
fell  to  his  share  in  distributing  the  blame  of  the  unnecessary  portion  of  delay. 

Of  the  extraordinary  proposition,  to  olSer  the  injustice  of  the  Mahratta  war  to 
rebut  certain  allegations  of  the  defendant,  Mr.  Burke  was  probably  the  inju* 
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didous  author.  This  was  to  bring  a  foct,  to  prove  another  fact,  when  the  Chap.  IL 
^evidentiary  fact  was  much  more  difficult  of  proof  than  the  principal  one ;  when  ^'""'T'^^"*^ 
the  evidentary  fact  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  was  either  not  susceptible  of 
precise  and  conclusive  proof;  or  opened  so  wide  a  field  of  inquiry,  that  the 
service  it  would  render  in  the  cause  was  evidently  not  a  compensation  for  the 
trouble,  which,  in  the  shape  of  delay,  expense,  and  vexation,  it  could  not  fail 
to  create.  This  constituted  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  decision  which,  in  this 
instance,  was  pronounced  by  the  Lords.  Mr.  Burke,  however,  was  so  perti- 
nacious, as  to  desire  to  enter  against  it  a  deliberate  protest,  which  he  tendered, 
in  a  writing  of  considerable  length,  and  wished  to  have  it  entered  upon  the 
minutes.     But  the  Lords  informed  him  it  could  not  be  received. 

After  adducing  evidence  to  several  other  points,  the  Commons  offered  matter 
to  rebut  the  certificates,  which  had  been  presented  in  favour  of  the  character 
imd  administration  of  the  defendant,  firom  several  parts  of  India.  They  pro- 
posed to  show,  that  these  certificates  could  not  be  voluntary,  because  they  wero 
contradicted  by  the  circumstances  to  which  the  people  were  reduced :  And  if  so, 
these  certificates  were  additional  proofi  of  the  atrocity,  not  of  the  beneficence, 
of  the  English  government  in  India.  Among  other  places,  a  certificate  had 
arrived  even  from  Dinageporo.  To  throw  light  upon  this  certificate,  the  ma- 
nagers offered  to  read  the  official  report  of  an  eminent  servant  of  the  Company, 
upon  the  government  of  this  province.  This  was  the  famous  document  relative 
to  the  cruelties  of  Deby  Sing.  Its  admission  was  again  resisted  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant.    Again  the  Lords  decreed  that  it  was  not  to  be  heard. 

The  evidence  was  closed  on  the  6th  of  May,  which  was  the  129th  day  of 
the  triaL  The  advocate  for  the  defendant  having  confidently  told  the  Lords, 
^  that  all  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  in  the  present  session  to  support 
the  case  of  the  prosecution  had  ended  in  producing  an  effect  directly  contrary ; 
and  that  important  conclusions,  which  could  not  have  escaped  their  Lordships' 
penetration,  had  resulted  in  fistvour  of  his  client  firom  the  invaluable  oral  testi- 
mony lately  given  at  theur  bar,"  (alluding  to  the  testimony  of  Lord  Comwallis 
and  Mr.  Larkins,  which  just  as  little  established  any  thing  in  favour,  as  it  did 
in  crimination  of  Mr.  Hastings) :  and  having  thus,  with  a  well-timed  artifice, 
assumed,  without  proof,  and  as  standing  in  need  of  no  proof,  all  that  he  wished 
to  be  believed ;  he  added,  that,  in  imitation  of  the  former  sacrifices  to  which, 
for  the  sake  o£  lessening  the  delay,  enormous,  dreadful  delay,  the  defendant 
had  already  submitted,  he  would  make  another  sacrifice  (which,  if  that  was 
true  which  had  just  been  asserted  by  the  counsel,  was  no  sacrifice  at  all),  and 
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Book  VI.  wave  his  right  to  make  any  observations  on  the  evidence  which  had  been  offered 
in  reply. 

The  managers  then  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  evidence  in  reply ;  Mr.  Grey  on 
the  Benares  charge,  Mr.  Sheridan  on  that  of  the  Begums,  Mr.  Fox  on  the 
charge  of  presents,  and  Mr.  Taylor  on  that  of  contracts.  In  this  business 
seven  days  were  consumed.  Mr.  Burke  began  the  concluding  speech  on  the 
28th  of  May,  and  continued  his  oration  nine  days.  After  the  third  day, 
another  petition  was  presented  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
which,  as  it  is  not  very  long,  and  not  slightly  impregnated  with  instruction,  is 
here  inserted. 

"  That  it  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  and  concern  that  your  Petitioner 
feels  himself  obliged  once  more  to  address  your  Lordships  on  the  subject,  of  his 
long-depending  trial. 

"  Your  Petitioner  begs  leave  to  lay  before  your  Lordships  his  weU-founded 
apprehensions,  excited  by  the  manner  in  which  the  general  reply  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  is  now  evidently  conducted,  that  such  reply  is  meant  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  probable  limits  of  the  present  session  of  parliament. 

"  Your  Petitioner  hopes  he  may  be  allowed  to  bring  to  your  Lordships*  recol- 
lection, thai  the  reply  was,  at  the  instance  of  the  managers,  adjourned  over 
from  the  last  year,  under  the  assurance  of  an  accelerated  and  early  termination 
of  it;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  present  session,  except  a  small  interruption 
occasioned  by  the  examination  of  the  Marquis  Comwallis,  has  been  employed 
by  the  honourable  managers,  notwithstanding  that  your  Petitioner  has,  for  the 
jpurpose  of  dispatch,  in  addition  to  the  sacrifices  made  for  a  similar  purpose,  in 
the  last  year,  waved  his  right  to  observe,  by  his  counsel,  on  the  new  evidence 
adduced  in  reply. 

*^  Your  Petitioner  begs  leave  again  to  suggest  to  your  Lordships  the  unex- 
ampled duration  of  his  trial ;  the  indefinite  period  to  which  it  may  be  still 
further  protracted ;  and  the  extreme  vexation  and  injury  to  which  he  would  be 
subjected,  if  the  intention  on  the  part  of  his  prosecutors  should  be  suffered  to 
have  effect. 

**  He  implores,  therefore,  of  your  Lordships'  humanity  and  justice,  that  such 
measures  may  be  adopted  on  the  part  of  your  Lordships  as  may  assure  to  your 
Petitioner  the  speedy  termination  of  this  painful  and  unparalleled  proceeding ; 
and  further,  if  need  should  be,  that  your  Lordships  will  graciously  condescend^ 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  your  Lordships  may  seem 
meet,  to  become  suitors  to  his  Majesty's  goodness  in  his  behalf  that  the  present 
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sessions  of  t^arliament  may  be  pennitted  to  contmue  till  the  reply  on  the  part  of  Chap.  IL 
the  honourable  managers  for  the  House  of  Conmions  shall  be  fully  and  finally  ^"TJC*^ 
closed." 

On  the  opening  of  the  Court,  on  the  first  day  after  this  petition  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  Mr.  Burke,  says  the  historian  of  the  trial,  '^  began,  by  complaining 
in  very  strong  terms,  both  of  the  Court,  and  of  Mn  Hastings ;  of  the  latter 
for  writing  a  most  audacious  libel,  under  the  name  of  a  petition ;  and  of  the 
former  for  having  recorded  it  in  their  Journals.  What  the  House  of  Commons 
would  do,  in  consequence  of  this  insult,  he  could  not  tell,  as  he  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  the  House  upon  it :  he  should,  therefore,  proceed  as  if 
Bo  such  libel  had  been  written." 

Mr.  Burke  concluded  his  speech  on  the  16th  of  June.     On  the  20th,  in  the  The  business 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Pitt  rose  to  move,  '^  That  the  thanks  of  the  House  the  prm^ 
should  be  given  to  the  managers  appointed  by  them  to  conduct  the  prosecution  fe^^f  ^^i^. 
against  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  for  their  faithful  management  in  the  dis-  !?^  ^    r^ 
charge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them."     The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dundas.  Houseof  Com- 
I^.  Pitt  declared,   that  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  task  which  had  the  maoagers. 
been  imposed  upon  the  managers,  and  the  ability  and  diligence  with  which  it 
had  been  sustained,  excited  the  strongest  sentiments  in  their  favour.    Delay 
was  the  great  source  of  complaint ;  but  if  the  long  intervals  of  the  Court  were 
excluded,  and  the  number  of  hours  were  computed  which  had  actually  been, 
bestowed  upon  the  business  of  the  trial,  it  would  be  found,  compared  with  the 
quantity  of  matter  essentially  involved  in  the  cause,  by  no  means  unreasonably 
great.     "  The  next  point,"  he  said,  "  to  be  considered,  was ;   of  this  time^ 
whether  great  or  small,  how  much  had  been  occupied  by  the  managers ;  and 
how  much  by  the  defendant,  as  well  in  the  several  replies,  as  by  the  unceasing 
and  unwearied  objections,  taken  on  his  part,  to  almost  every  thing  offered  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution.     To  prove  this  disposition  of  objecting  to  evidence, 
gentlemen  had  but  to  look  to  the  report  made,  by  their  committee,  on  the 
causes  of  delay.     They  would  there  find  it  proved. — It  was,  in  the  next  place, 
to  be  recollected;  that  their  managers  had  to  discuss  questions  which  they 
could  not  relinquish  without  abandoning  the  privileges  of  the  Commons. — Upon 
aD  these  grounds  he  would  not  allow  that,  if  any  unnecessary  delay  existed, 
any  portion  of  it  was  chargeable  to  the  managers  for  that  House." 

Mr.  Sumner,  regretting  the  unusual  necessity  which  made  him  vote  against 
the  minister,  opposed  the  motion.  He  said,  <^  he  was  happy  to  avow  himself 
a  very  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  that  he  looked  up  to  him  with  every 
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Book  VI.  sentiment  of  regard  and  affection ; "  professing  at  the  same  time,  '^  that  his  ob- 
"""^^^^^^  jections  to  the  present  motion  arose  from  circumstances,  utterly  independent  of 
Mr.  Hastings."  He  excepted  to  the  time  of  the  vote,  which,  though  not  con- 
trary to  precedent,  would  have  something  of  the  effect  of  a  pre-judging  of  the 
cause.  However,  he  at  last  confessed^  that  he  should  have  little  objection  to  the 
vote,  if  it  regarded  only  the  rest  of  the  managers  without  including  Mr.  Burke. 
Against  him,  he  run  forth  into  a  long  invective ;  his  anger  a{q)earing  to  be 
directed  against  the  strong  terms  of  disapprobation,  which  Burke  had  scattered 
with  a  lavish  hand,  not  only  on  Mr.  Hastings,  but  all  other  individuals  whom 
he  regarded  as  partners  either  in  his  crimes  or  their  protection.  Mr.  Wigley, 
and  others,  concurred  with  him  in  his  observations.  Mr.  Wyndham,  Mr.  Francis^ 
and  JV&.  Fox  said,  that  many  of  the  expressions,  adduced  by  the  Gentlemen,  as 
the  grounds  of  their  opposition,  were  not  correct ;  that  they  disclaimed  the 
separation  which  had  been  made  between  them  and  their  distinguished  leader; 
and  that  it  was  affectation,  and  the  affectation  of  weakness,  to  pretend  disgust 
at  the  natural  latiguage  of  a  strong  indignation^  wb^a  calling  for  punishmtet  on 
crimes  vAnch  the  managers  believed  to  have  been  committed,  and  to  which,  if 
they  were  committed^  no  language  capable  of  describing  them  adequately  could 
be  found,  Mr.  Law,  a  servant  of  the  Company,  and  brother  of  the  Counsel  for 
Mr.  Hastings,  made  a  speech,  against  the  coarseness  of  JVfr.  Burke,  in  sudi  lan- 
guage as  the  following :  ^  If  any  passage  in  his  speech  could  be  called  sublime 
and  beautiful ;  it  was,  at  the  b^  but  sublime  and  beautifiil  nonsense :  At  other 
times  his  exjn^ssions  were  do  vulgar  imd  illiberal,  that  the  lowest  blackguard 
in  a  bear-garden  would  have  beeA  ashamed  to  utter  them.''  He  was  indeed 
surprised,  that  a  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Fox) ''  should  condescend  to 
mix  his  character  vdth  that  of  the  leading  manager ;  whose  follies  and  intem- 
perance he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  correct.  Whatever  might  be  the  abOities 
of  the  leading  manager,  he  was  totally  unfit  to  conduct  a  public  trial.  His 
violence,  his  passion,  and  his  obstinacy,  were  unconquerable.  And  as  for  his 
information,  said  Mr.  Law,  <<  I  was  really  astonished,  that  a  man  who  had  been 
twenty-two  years  employed  in  Indian  inquiries,  should  still  be  so  very  ignorant 
of  India.    His  prejudices  had  totally  warped  his  judgment.*' 

Upon  this  latter  point,  the  question  was,,  whether  it  was  Mr.  BurkCi  or  Mr. 
Law,  who  continued  ignorant ;  and  of  which  of  the  two  it  was  that  prejudices 
bad  perverted  the  judgment  to  the  greatest  extent.  Mr.  Liaw  was  very  quietly 
making  himself  the  standard  of  perfection ;  when,  like  so  mmy  of  his  brethren 
in  India,  he  had  hardly  looked  at  a  suigle  object,  except  through  the  medium  of 
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prejudice ;  and  had  so  little  mformatioii  about  India  as,  on  the  great  objects,  to  Chap.  IT. 
be  wrong  in  ahnost  every  opinion  which  he  entertained.  itoT*"^ 

The  vote  for  the  thanks  of  the  House  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  fifty  to 
twenty-one.  The  Speaker,  in  addressing  the  managers  said ;  ^  That  the  sub- 
ject to  which  their  attention  had  been  directed  was  intricate  and  extensive  be- 
jood  example :  That  they  had  proved  it  was  well  suited  to  their  industry  and 
eloquence,  the  exertions  of  which  had  conferred  honour,  not  on  themselves  only, 
but  on  that  House,  whose  credit  was  intimately  connected  with  their  own."  Mf. 
Pitt  moved  that  ^e  Speaker  do  print  his  speech.* 

No  further  proceeding  was  had  on  the  trial  till  the  next  session  of  parliament  Proceedings 
The  ISth  day  of  January,  1795,  was  the  day  on  which  the  business  was  ap-  ^e^ous  to 
pointed  to  begin.  On  that  day  a  committee  of  the  Lords  was  formed,  to  inspect  J°^^^^' 
the  journals,  and  to  report  on  what  they  contained,  respecting  the  mode  of  giving 
judgment  on  trials  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  The  report  was  refert^ 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House^  which  began  to  deliberate  on  the  2d  of 
Marclk  Though,  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  it  had  been  determined  by  the 
Lords,  that  they  should  not  proceed  article  by  article,  but  that  aU  tiie  articles 
should  be  lumped  together,  both  in  the  prosecution  and  the  defence ;  it  wad  now 
represented,  by  Lord  Thurlow,  who  had  before  this  time  resigned  the  woolsack 
to  Lord  Loughborough,  not  only  that  they  must  not  take  the  artides  for  deci- 
sion, aU  in  the  lump ;  but  that  it  would  be  too  much  fer  their  Lordships  to  take 
them  even  one  by  one ;  and  Would  be  necessary,  as  several  of  tlie  artides  con« 
tained  several  allegations,  to  break  these  artides  into  separate  parts,  and  to  de^ 
liberate  and  dedde  sq>arately  upon  each.  How  severe  a  condannation  this 
pronounced  upon  the  former  decision,  by  which  the  whole  evidence  was  demanded 
in  a  lump^  not  one  of  their  Lordships  remarked ;  but  they  all  agreed  in  the 
present  propriety  of  that  expedient  for  distinctness  which  they  had  formeriy  re* 
nounced  and  prohibited* 

The  procedure  adopted  by  their  Lordships  was,  to  dedde  upon  each  point 

three  times ;  first  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House ;  next  in  the  House  itself; 

and  a  third  time  as  judges  in  Westminster-halL    Twenty-three  questions  were 

formed,  upon  those  artides  of  impeachment  to  which  the  Commons  had  tendered 

evidence,  and  one  upon  the  rest.    Upon  most  of  the  questions,  a  debate  of 

considerable  length  ensued.    Lord  Thurlow  was  the  strenuous  advocate  of 

•  •  •     . 

*  For  the  evidence,  and  incidents  on  the  reply,  see  the  printed  Minutes,  ut  supra*  p.  £479— 
S854f  ;  History  of  the  Trial,  ut  supra,  part  vii. 
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Book  VL  Mr.  Hastings,  upon  all  the  points ;  and  argued  to  show  from  the  evidence  that 
no  criminal  fact  whatsoever  was  proved.  Lord  Loughborough,  the  Chancellor, 
took  a  different  course,  and  argued  to  show  that  of  the  all^ations  to  which  the 
Commons  had  adduced  their  evidence,  almost  all  were  proved.  It  was  not  tiU 
the  last  day  of  March,  that  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  were  closed,  and 
their  resolution  upon  each  of  the  questions  was  pronounced.  On  all  of  them  the 
vote  passed  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings.  On  the  next  day,  when,  agreeably 
to  form,  the  resolutions  were  reported  to  the  House,  Lord  Thurlow  moved,  that 
the  resolutions  reported  be  read  one  by  one,  and  a  question  put  upon  each.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  several  other  Lords  contended  that  this  was  a  proceeding 
altogether  nugatory,  if  not  ludicrous ;  it  was  to  vote  the  same  questions,  first  on 
one  day,  and  then  on  another,  on  no  other  account  than  a  change  of  name ; 
they  were  called  the  Committee  the  one  day,  the  House  the  other ;  but  no  maa 
was  bound  as  a  judge  by  the  decisions  either  of  the  Committee  or  the  House; 
though  assuredly  embarrassment  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  determi^ 
nations  as  a  tribunal,  by  a  reiteration  of  votes  on  the  same  subject,  given  when 
they  were  not  a  tribunal.  The  motion  of  Lord  Thurlow  was,  nevertheless, 
carried,  by  a  majority  of  fourteen  to  six ;  and  the  resolutions  one  after  another 
obtained  a  second  assent. 

The  business  was  not  resumed  till  the  17th  of  April,  when  the  form  was 
determined  of  the  questions  which  were  to  be  put  to  the  Lords  individually  in 
Westminster-hall.  Some  discussion  occurred,  and  the  questions  agreed  upon 
differed  considerably  from  those  on  each  of  which  the  House  had  passed  a  coujde 
of  preparatory  votes.  They  proceeded  to  judgment  on  the  23d ;  when  the 
questions  were  put  and  determined  in  the  following  mode. 
The  judgment  *^  1-  I^  WarrcB  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  misr 
of  the  l^nb.  demeanors,  charged  by  the  Commons  in  the  first  article  of  charge  ? 

"  George  Lord  Douglas  (Earl  of  Morton  in  Scotland),  how  says  your  Lordship, 
Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty  or  not  guilty,  of  the  said  charge  ? 

^^  Whereupon  Lord  Douglas  stood  up,  uncovered,  and  laying  his  right  hand  om 
his  breast,  pronounced — Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

''  The  Lord  Chancellor  then  put  the  same  question  to  all  the  Peers  in  robes,  as 
follows: 

"  James  Lord  Fife,  how  says  your  Lordship  ?— Not  guilty^  upon  my  honour. 

**  Charles  Lord  Somers,  how  says  your  Lordship? — ^Not  guilty, upon  my  honour. 

"  Francis  Lord  Rawdon  (Earl  of  Moira  in  Ireland),  how  says  your  Lordship  ? 
—Not  guilty,  upon  my  honoiur. 
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*  Thomas  Lord  Walsingham,  how  says  your  Lordship  ? — Not  guilty,  upon  my    Chap.  IL 

honour*  ^""ms*^ 

**  EdwardLordThurlow,howsaysyour  Lordship? — Not  guflty,  uponmy  honour. 

**  Martin  Lord  Hawke,  how  says  your  Lordship? — Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

**  Frederick  LordBoston,how  says  your  Lordship? — Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

^  Edwin  Lord  Sandys,  how  says  your  Lordship  ? — Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 
^  Henry  Lord  Middleton,  howsaysyour  Lordship? — Not  guilty,  uponmy  honour. 

^  Samuel  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Dr.  Horsley),  how  says  your  Lordship  ? 
Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

^  John  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor  (Dr.  Warren),  how  says  your  Lordship  ? — ^Not 
guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

^  Thomas  Lord  Viscount  Sidney,  how  says  your  Lordship  ? — Not  guilty,  upon 
jay  honour. 

**  George  Lord  Viscount  Falmouth,  how  says  your  Lordship  ? — Not  guilty^ 
upon  my  honour. 

^  Henry  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  how  says  your  Lordship  ?-^Guilty,  upon  my 
honour. 

.    ^  Joseph  Earl  of  Dorchester,  how  says  your  Lordship  ? — ^Not  guilty,  upon  my 
honour. 

^  Algernon  Earl  of  Beverley,  how  says  your  Lordship  ? — ^Not  guilty,  upon  my 
honour. 

^  Jacob  Earl  of  Radnor,  how  says  your  Lordship  ? — Guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

••  William  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  how  says  your  Lordship? — Guilty,upon  my  honour. 

**  George  Earl  of  Warwick,  how  says  your  Lordship  ? — Not  guilty,  upon  my 
honour. 

^  George  William  Earl  of  Coventry,  how  says  your  Lordship  ?— Not  guilty, 
upon  my  honour. 

«  John  Earl  of  Suffolk,  how  says  your  Lordship  ? — ^Gmlty,  upon  my  honour. 

**  George  Marquis  Townshend,  how  says  your  Lordship  ? — Not .  guilty,  upon 
my  honour. 

•*  Francis  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  how  says  your  Grace  ? — Not  guilty,  upon  my 
honour. 

*'  Francis  Duke  of  Leeds,  how  says  your  Grace  ? — ^Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

"  Charles  Duke  of  Norfolk,  how  says  your  Grace  ? — Guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

«  David  Earl  of  Mansfield,  how  says  your  Lordship  ? — Not  guilty,  upon  my 
honour. 

••William  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  how  says  your  Grace?— Not  guilty,  upon 
my  honour. 
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Book  VI.  ^  Alexander  Lwd  Lou^borough^  the  Lord  C!haDcellor,  pronounced*— Guiltjrp 
^~>r7"^  wpon  my  honour. 

^UpoA  the  remaining  fifteen-  questions  the  Peers  voted  in  the  foUowfaig 
manner  :^- 

<<  2.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors,v.^iarged  by  the  Commons  in  the  second  article  of  charge  ?«— Gkiilty,  six. 
—Not  Guilty^  twenty-three. 

"  S..  Is^  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, charged  upon  him  by  the  Commons  in  the  sixth  article  of  charge,  in 
so  far  as  rdates  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings  having  in  the  years  1778, 177S, 
and  1774,  corruptly  taken  the  several  sums  of  money  diarged  to  have  been 
taken  by  him  in  the  said  years,  &om  the  several  persons  in  the  said  artide 
particularly  mentioned? — ^Not  Guilty,  twenty-six. 

**  4.  Is  Wanreh  Hastings,  Esq.  .guilty,  or.  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  mis* 
demeanors,  charged  upon  him  by  the  Ccmimons  in  the  sixth  article  of  charge,  jn 
so  far  as  relates  to  his  having,  on  or  before  the  86th  <^  June,  1780,  corruptly 
received  and  taken  from  Sadanund,  the  Buxey  of  the  Rajah  Cheit  Sing,  the  sum 
of  two  lacs  of  rupees  as  a  present  or  ^? — Guilty,  four.— *Not  Guilty^  twenty* 
three. 

^  5.  Is  Waiten  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  rf  high  crimes  and  mis* 
demeanors,  charged  upon  him  by  the  Commons  in  the  sixth  article  of  charge,  in 
so  far  as  relates  to  his  having,  in  October,  1780,  taken  and  received  from-Kel* 
leram,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  a  certain  person  called  Cullian  Sing,  a  sum  of 
money  amountii^  to  four  lacs  of  rupees,  in  consideration  of  letting  to  them  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  province  of  Bahar  in  perpetuity,  contrary  to  his  duty,  and  to 
the  injuiy  of  the  East  India  Company  ?-f-Guilty,  three. — ^Not  Guiky,  twenty- 
three. 

^  0.  Is  Waimn  Hastingi^  Esq.*  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors^'  charged  upon  him  by  the  Commons  in  the  ^ixtb  article  of  chjtfge,  in 
so  &r  as  relates  to  his  having,  in  the  year  1781,  received  and  taken  as  a  present 
front  Nundodol,  the  siun  of  fifty-eight  thousand  rupees  ? — Guilty,  three. — ^Not 
Guilty^  twenty-three. 

''  7.  Is  Wanen^Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, charged  upon  him  by  the  Commons  in  the  sixth  article  of  charge,  in 
so  far  as  relates  to  his  having,  on  or  about  the  month  of  September,  1781,  at 
Chunar,  in  the  Province  of  Oude^  contrary  to  his  duty,  taken  and  received  as  a 
present  from  the  Yizhr  the  sum.  of  ten  ^lacs  of  rupees?— Guilty,  three.— Not 
Guilty,  twenty-three.  6 
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**  8.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty;  or  net  guiky,  g£  high  crimes  and  mis-  CftA^p.  IL  " 
demeanoi^,  charged  upon  him  by  th6  Coiftmoiis  in  the  sixth  article  <^:ehai^,  in  ^"^""^C*"^ 
sa  fiur  as  relates  to  his  having  first  fiteudulently'  sofidted  as  a  likm,  and  of  his 
having  afterwards  corruptly  and  illegally  taken  and  retained^as  a'iNresent  or  gift, 
firdm  Rajah  Nobkissen,  a  sum  of  money  ^Unounting^ to  S4>»000/.  sterling;  and  of 
his  having,  without  aniy  allowance  from  the  Directors,  or  any  person  authorized 
to  grant  such  allowance/ applied  the  same  to  his  own  use,  under  pretence  of 
discharging  certain  expenses  said  to  be  incurred  by  iabe  said  Warren  Hastings  in 
his  puhDc  capacity  ?-^uilty,  five.-'-'Not  Guilty,  twenty. 

*^  9.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty^  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, charged  upon  him  by  the  Commons  in  the  fourth  ardde  of  diarge, 
in  so  fJEur  as  relates  to  his  having,  in  the  year  1781,  granted  a  contract  tor  the 
provision  of  opium  fbr  four  years,  to  Stephen  Sidlivan,  Esq.  I^idthoilit  advertising 
for  the  same,  and  upon  terms  glanngly  extravagant  and  wantonly  profii8e>  for 
tiie  purpose  of  creating  an  instant  Ibrtune  td  the  said  Stephen  Sullivitn  ?i^^>^uilty, 
five* — ^Ndt  Guilty,  nineteen. 

^10.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  o£  high  crimes  and  mis*^ 
detneanors,  charged  upon  him  by  the  Cdmmom  iniihie  fourth  arlidedfcharge^ ' 
in  so  far  As  relates  to  his  having  borrowed  money  at  a  large  interest,  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  sfame  to  the  <iontractor  for  opitim,  and  engagihg  the 
East  India  Company  in  a  smugg^g  advenCure  to  Quna  P-'-Not  -Guilty,  twenty* 
five. 

^  11.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esql  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
daneahors,  charged  upim  hiai  by  the  Comdokms  in  the  fourth  article  of  charge^ 
in  so  far  as  lelaies  to  the  contract  for  bidlodcs  granted  to  €harles  Croftes,  Esq.  ?^ 
-i-Guilty,  three.— Not  Gu3ty,  twenty-three* 

*^  12.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guUty^  or  not  guilty,  of  highcriuKS  and  mis- 
draieanors,  charged  upon  him  by  the  Commons  in  the  fourthr  article  of  charge,, 
in  so  fiEor  as  relates  to  his  having  granted  the  prcyvision  of  bullocks  to  Sir  Charles 
Blunt  by  the  mode  of  agency? — Guilty,^  three. — Not  Guilty,  twenty-three. 

^  IS.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guiky,  or  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  mis* 
demeanors,  charged  upon  him  by  the  Commons  in-the  fourth  article  of  charge,, 
ita  so  ftr  as  telates  to  the  several  lAowaacies  charged  to  have  been  made  to  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  and  dkectcd  to  be  paid  by  the  Vifeiir  for  the  lise  of  the  said  Sfr  Eyre 
Coote? — Guilty,  4. — Not  Guilty,  twenty-two. 

**  14.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
dememors,  charged  upon  him  by  the  Commons  .in  the  fourth  article  of  diai^,. 
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Book  VT*  in  80  &r  83  rdates  to  the  appointment  of  James  Peter  Auriol,  Esq.  to  be  agent  for 
'^"^j^^^  the  purduoe  of  supplies  for  the  relief  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  and  all  the 
other  Presidencies  in  India,  with  a  commission  of  fifteen  per  cent.? — Guilty, 
four* — ^Not  Guilty,  twenty-two. 

^  15.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, charged  upon  him  by  the  Commons  in  the  fourth  article  of  charge, 
in  so  &r  as  relates  to  the  appointment  of  John  Belli,  Esq.  to  be  agent  for  the 
supjdy  of  stores  and  provisions  for  the  Garrison  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  with 
a  commission  of  thirty  per  cent  ? — Guilty,  three. — ^Not  Guilty,  twenty-three. 

^*  16.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  nris- 
demeanors,  diarged  upon  him  by  the  residue  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Com- 
mons?— Guilty,  two.— Not  Guilty,  twenty-five."* 
FrooeedingBat     On  the  29th  of  May,  at  the  desire  of  nine  Proprietors,  a  General  Court  of  tibe 
House.  East  India  Company  was  held ;  at  which  two  resolutions  were  passed,  recom- 

menduig  that  indemnification  should  be  made  by  the  Company  to  Mr.  Hastings 
for  the  legal  expences  incurred  by  him  in  making  his  defence ;  and  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  important  services,  an  annuity  of  5,000/.  out  of  the  territorial 
revenue  should  be  granted  to  him  and  his  representatives,  during  the  term  of  the 
Company's  exclusive  trade.  Both  questions  were  determined  by  ballot,  one  on 
the  2d,  the  other  on  the  3d  of  June.  These  proceedings  were  communicated  to 
the  ministers  on  the  24th  of  June ;  by  whom  the  questicms  were  referred  to  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown.  Legal  doubts  existed  whether,  under  the  legislative 
appropriation  of  the  Company's  revenues  and  profits,  any  fund  existed  from 
which  the  proposed  allowances  could  be  drawn.  For  a  time  the  ministry  showed 
no  disposition  to  let  the  munificence  of  the  Company  obtain  its  effect.  The 
application  was  not  answered  tiU  the  13th  of  January,  1796 ;  and  then  the 
answer  was  unfavourable,  with  respect  to  both  parts  of  the  donation.  The 
question,  however,  did  not  rest  A  negotiation  was  carried  on  between  the 
Court  of  Directors,  saad  the  Board  of  Control    Finally  on  the  2d  of  March,  it 

*  In  ihis  concluding  part  of  the  business  of  the  impeachment,  has  been  followed  a  volume  in 
quarto  entitled  ^<  Debates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Evidence  delivered  on  the  Trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  Esquire ;  Proceedings  of  the  East  hidia  Company,  in  consequence  of  his  Acquittal ;  and 
Testimonials  of  the  British  and  Native  hihabitants  of  India,  relative  to  his  Character  and  Conduct 
whilst  he  was  Governor-General  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal."— This  was  a  volume  compiled  and 
distributed  under  Mr.  Hastings'  directions,  and  at  his  expensei  but  never  published.  The  con- 
tente  of  it,  however,  are  found  almost  verbatim  m  the  History  of  the  Trial,  (part  viii.)  to  which 
xeferoice  has  been  so  frequently  made. 
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was  announced  at  a  General  Court,  that  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  Court  of  Chap.  IL 
Directors^  had  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  granting  to  Mr.  Hastings  an  annuity  of  "^""v^— -^ 
4,000/.  for  twenty-eight  years  and  a  half,  to  commence  from  June  24th,  1785. 
Nothing  as  yet  was  determined  respecting  a  re-imbursement  of  his  law  expences, 
but,  in  order  to  relieve  him  from  his  present  embarrassments,  fiO,OOOA  was  lent 
to  him,  by  the  Coinpany,  without  interest,  for  eighteen  years.* 


APPENDIX. 


•*  Report  from  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  {viz.  on  the 
SthqfMarchy  1794)  to  inspect  the  Lords^  Journals  in  relation  to  their  Pro- 
ceedings  on  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  and  to  report  what  they 
fnd  therein  to  the  House  ;  which  Committee  were  the  Managers  appointed 
to  tnake  good  the  Articles  of  Impeachment  against  the  said  fVarren  Hast^ 
ingSf  Esq.  and  who  were  afterwards  {viz.  on  the  11th  if  March,  1794) 
instructed  to  report  the  several  Matters  which  have  occurred  since  the 
Commencement  of  the  said  Prosecution,  and  which  have^  in  their  Opinion^ 
contributed  to  the  Duration  thereof  to  the  present  Time^  with  their  Obset' 
vations  thereupon^ 

A  SHORT  account  of  the  spirit  of  this  document,  and  of  the  principal  matters 
which  it  contains,  is  of  high  importance.  It  is  a  criticism  not  only  upon  this 
trial,  but  upon  the  law ;  a  thing,  in  this  country,  of  great  rarity,  from  a  source 
of  high  authority.  It  would  also  be  a  thing  of  great  utility,  if  it  would  show 
the  people  of  the  country,  what  they  have  been  carefully  disciplined  not  to 
believe,  that  no  greater  service  can  be  rendered  to  the  community  than  to  expose 
the  abuses  of  the  law ;  without  which  the  hope  of  its  amendment  is  for  ever 
excluded.  The  view  is  incomplete,  and  but  superficial,  which  Mr.  Burke,  who 
was  the  author  of  the  document,  takes  even  of  that  small  portion  of  the  mass 
of  abuses,  of  which  he  had  occasion  to  complain.  He  neither  stretched  his  eye 
to  the  whole  of  the  subject,  nor  did  he  carry  its  vision  to  the  bottom.  He  was 
afraid.    He  was  not  a  man  to  explore  a  new  and  dangerous  path  without  asso* 

*  Debates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  &c.  at  supra,  p.  SSl-495. 
VOL.  IIL  X 
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Book  VI.  dates.  Edmund  Burke  lived  upon  applause— upon  the  applause  of  the  men  who 
^"~"v^*^  were  able  to  set  a  fashion ;  and  the  applause  of  such  men  was  not  to  be  hoped 
for  by  him  who  should  expose  to  the  foundation  the  iniquities  of  the  juridical 
system.  In  the  case  of  public  institutions,  Mr.  Burke  had  also  worked  himself 
into  an  artificial  admiration  of  the  bare  fact  of  existence ;  especially  ancient 
existence.  Every  thing  was  to  be  protected ;  not,  because  it  was  good ;  but, 
because  it  existed.  Evil,  to  render  itself  an  object  of  reverence  in  his  eye, 
required  only  to  be  realized.  Acutely  sensible  however  to  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  he  felt  the  abuses  which  crossed  him  in  his  path.  These  he  has  dis- 
played with  his  usual  felicity  of  language ;  and  these,  it  is  of  importance  with 
respect  to  the  imitative  herd  of  mankind  to  have  stamped  with  the  seal  of  Ills 
reprobation. 

I.  Under  the  first  head  of  the  report,  an  analysis  was  given  of  the  duration  of 
the  trial,  and  of  the  causes  to  which  that  duration  was  owing.  At  that  time 
the  trial  had  occupied,  though  six  years,  only  118  days.  Of  these  it  appeared 
that,  in  speeches,  opening,  and  summing  up,  the  managers  consumed  nineteen 
days;  that  in  speeches,  opening,  and  summing  up,  and  his  own  addresses,  the 
defendant  and  his  counsel  had  consumed  twenty-two  days.  In  documentary  and 
oral  evidence  fifty-one  days  were  employed  by  the  managers ;  and  twenty-three 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  But,  as' the  managers  brought  forward  the  case, 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  adducing  almost  all  the  documents  which  bore 
upon  the  facts,  and  to  interrogate  almost  all  the  witnesses  fi*om  whom,  on  either 
aide,  any  information  could  be  derived.  A  great  part  of  this  evidence  the 
defendant,  at  the  time  of  his  defence,  had  only  to  apply.  Lastly,  and  chiefly, 
the  greater  part  of  the  long  and  harassing  contentions  about  the  admissibility  of 
evidence,  took  place  during  the  fifty-one  days  which  are  set  down  to  the  account 
of  the  managers,  but  df  which  the  greater  part  was  consumed  on  account  of  the 
defendant. 

<^  This  laat  cause  of  the  number  of  sitting-days,"  said  the  report,  **  your  Com- 
mittee considers  as  far  more  important  than  all  the  rest. 

"  The  questions  upon  the  admissibility  of  evidence,  the  manner  in  which  these 
questions  were  stated,  and  were  decided ;  the  modes  of  proceeding ;  the  great 
uncertainty  of  the  principle  upon  which  evidence  in  that  court  is  to  be  admitted 
or  rejected ;  all  these  appear  to  your  Committee  materially  to  affect  the  consti- 
tution of  the  House  of  Peers  as  a  court  of  judicature,  as  well  as  its  i)owers,  and 
the  purposes  it  was  intended  to  answer  in  the  state. 
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^'  The  consarvatioii  of  all  other  parts  of  the  law;  the  whole  indeed  of  the  Chap.IL 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  ultimatelj  depends  upon  the  preservation  of  ^""j^*^"^ 
the  law  of  parliament  in  its  (»iginal  force  and  authority, 

'<  Your  Conunittee  had  reason  to  oitertain  apprehensions,  that*  certain  pro- 
ceedings in  this  trial  may  possibly  limit  and  weaken  the  means  of  canying  on 
any  fiiture  impeachment  of  the  Ccmimons.'' 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1790,  Mr.  Burke  affirmed, 
that  the  Lords  sat  on  the  trial  in  Westminster  Hall  not  more  than  three  hours  a 
day  on  an  average.  Suppose  in  this  statement  some  exaggeration ;  four  hours 
is  doubtless  a  large  allowance.  The  number  of  hours,  then,  consumed  in  the  trial 
was  472.  If  the  court  had  acted  constantly,  and  ten  hours  a  day,  (a  well  con- 
stituted judicature,  during  the  continuance  of  a  trial,  would  not  account  ten  hours 
an  excess)  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  which  lasted  eight  yeare,  and  occupied 
145  days,  might  with  all  the  technical  obstructions  have  been  begun,  carried 
through  all  its  stages,  and  finished,  in  Uttie  more  than  sixty  days,  or  about  two 
fftVmf^ftr  months.  When  the  defendant,  therefore,  and  his  counsel,  took  advant- 
age of  the  disgraceful  catalogue  of  years  to  cast  odium  upon  the  managers,  they 
were  the  .cause  of  injustice.  It  is  worthy  at  the  same  time  of  being  observed^ 
that  it  was  the  length  of  the  trial,  of  which  he  affected  so  bitterly  to  complain, 
and  the  horrid  expense  with  which  law  proceedings  are  in  this  country  attended^ 
which,  by  converting  susj^don,  and  in  many  cases  indignation,  into  pity,  rendered 
the  termination  of  the  trial  so  &vourable  to  Mr.  Hastings ;  and[,  if  his  acquittal, 
firom  the  lips  c^  his  judges,  would  at  any  time  have  been  equally  sure,  rendered, 
most  undoubtedly,  his  acquittal,  at  the  great  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  much 
more  complete;  and  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  gratuities  with  which  he  was 
afterwards  treated. 

II.  The  relation  of  the  ordinary,  the  law  judges,  to  the  court  of  parliament, 
the  committee  remarked  upon,  as  a  thing  of  great  importance  to  fix  and  to 
understand.  They  had  found  their  interference  peculiarly  hostile  to  all  those 
ends  of  justice  which  the  technical  rules  of  procedure  are  calculated  to  obstruct 
It  was,  therefore,  the  committee  declared,  agreeable  to  them,  to  find,  upon  inquiry, 
that  the  judges  were  nothing  but  servants ;  **  that  they  neither  had,  nor  of  right 
ought  to  have^  a  deliberative  voice,  either  actually,  or  virtually,  in  the  judg- 
ments given  in  the  High  Court  of  Parliament;"  and  that  their  answers  to 
questions  are  no  forther  a  guide  to  that  court  than  it  pleases  to  make  them. 

III.  The  committee  set  forward  a  principle  which,  in  the  capacity  of  managers, 
they  had  fi:equentiy  urged  in  Westminster  Hall ;  that  the  Lords  were  not  bound 
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Book  VI.   by  the  Roman  law,  or  that  of  any  of  the  inferior  courts  in  Westminster  HaH  ; 

^^ N^ — ^  but  only  by  the  law  of  parliament.     That  they  were  not  bound  by  the  Roman, 

or  English  technical  law,  it  might  be  very  wise  to  maintain.  But  where  was 
that  law  of  parliament  of  which  the  committee  spoke  ?  It  had  no  existence,  any 
where ;  it  was  a  mere  fiction ;  spoken  of  indeed,  but  never  seen.— This  is  one  of 
those  important  facts,  its  ipmorance  of  which  exposed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Burke  to 
much  of  the  perplexity,  confusion,  and  embarrassment,  which  it  experienced 
upon  this  subject ;  and  to  much  of  the  weakness  and  inconsistency,  of  which  the 
lawyers  were  disposed  to  take  a  prompt  and  unsparing  advantage.  It  was  one  of 
the  grand  foundations,  too,  of  that  imperfection  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a 
criminal  tribunal,  whence  those  evils  resulted,  with  complaints  of  which  the 
nation  was  filled. 

TV.  The  committee  were  not  satisfied  with  showing,  that  the  formalities  ia 
pleading,  rigidly  demanded  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  had  been  explicitly 
and  solemnly  determined  to  be  unnecessary  before  the  Lords ;  they  were  bold 
enough  to  proceed  further  in  condemnation  of  the  courts  below,  and  to  ofiTer 
reasons  for  showing  that  some  at  least  of  the  formalities  of  these  courts  were 
.hostile,  not  conducive,  to  substantial  justice. 

It  is  necessary,  &)r  example,  in  an  indictment,  that  a  certain  day  be  assigned 
for  the  commission  of  the  fact.  Yet  on  the  trial  it  is  sufiSdent  to  prove  that  it 
liappened  on  any  other  day.  In  this,  the  committee  said,  there  was  ^  something 
ensnaring ;  the  defendant  having  notice  to  answer  for  only  one  day,  when  the 
prosecutor  has  his  choice  of  a  number  of  days.  They  made  also  the  following 
important  remark,  that  the  practice  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  in  England,  is 
distinguished  by  **  extreme  rigour  and  exactness  in  the  formal  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  extreme  laxity  in  the  subsfantial  part : "  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
practice,  well  calculated  for  sacrificing  the  substance  of  justice,  under  the  screen 
of  attention  to  its  forms. 

But  here  also  Mr.  Burke  found  himself  weak  ;  and  so  did  his  opponents  find 
him :  because  he  knew  not  the  ground  upon  which  he  stood.  He  was  alraid  to 
do  more  than  carp,  as  detached  instances,  at  one  or  two  formalities,  which  he 
had  found,  in  the  case  before  him,  might  be  employed  for  the  obstruction  of 
justice.  And  the  lawyers  overwhelmed  him  with  assumptions  to  which  it  was 
the  habit  of  his  mind  to  submit.  Had  he  seen  &r  enough  into  the  subject,  to  be 
able  to  denounce  every  thing  merely  technical  in  judicial  procedure,  every  thing 
which  falls  not  under  the  description  of  a  simple  and  rational  instrument  of 
simple  and  rational  inquiry^  as  a  contrivance  set  up  to  impede  the  course  of 
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justice,  and  existing  only  for  pernicious  ends;  the  lawyars  would  have  found   Chap.  II. 
that  they  had  nothing  beside  their  common-place  fallacies  by  which  they  could  ^^JC""^ 

1795. 

oppose  mm. 

y.  On  the  question  of  publicity,  the  managers  spoke  with  the  greatest 
emphasis.  They  divided  the  subject  into  two  parts ;  that  relating  to  the  pub- 
licity of  the  judges'  opinions ;  and  that  relating  to  publicity  in  general. 

In  taking  the  opinions  of  the  judges  in  private,  and  defrauding  the  parties  and 
the  puhUc  of  the  benefit  of  their  reasons,  the  committee  complained,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  had  violated,  at  once,  the  obvious  rules  of  natural  justice,  and 
the  established  law  and  usage  of  their  own  house.  To  show  what  was  the  law 
and  usage  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  a  variety  of  precedents  were 
adduced.. 

On  the  more  general  part  of  the  question,  it  was  the  object  of  the  committee 
to  show,  that  the  publicity  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  judges,  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  upon  which  all  their  determinations  were  founded,  were  so 
much  the  confirmed  and  undeviating  practice  in  aU  other  English  courts  of  law, 
that  ^  it  seemed  to  be  moulded  in  the  essential  frame  and  constitution  of  Biitisk 
judicature." 

It  was  also  their  object  to  show,  that  tins  great  principle  was  indispensably 
necessary,  both  for  preserving  the  public  liberties  of  the  country,  and  £6r  securing 
to  the  people  the  benefits  of  law. 

^  It  was  fortunate,"  they  said,  **  for  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  that 
in  the  judicial  proceedings  in  the  case  of  ship-money,  the  judges  did  not  then 
venture  to  depart  fi*om  the  ancient  course.  They  gave,  and  they  argued,  their 
judgment,  in  open  court.  Their  reasons  were  publicly  given ;  and  the  reasons 
assigned  for  their  judgment  took  away  all  its  authority." 

In  regard  to  the  benefits  of  law,  they  said ;  '^  To  give  judgment  privately,  is 
to  put  an  end  to  Reports  ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  Reports  is  to  put  an  end  to  the 
law  of  England."  This  the  committee  made  out,  by  showing,  that  in  respect  to 
law  the  peqple  of  England  are  in  a  most  dreadful  situation.  For  the  greater 
part  of  that  which  they  ought  to  possess  in  the  state  of  predse  and  accurate  law^ 
th^  have  nothing  but  notes,  taken  by  any  body,  of  what  has  been  done,  with^ 
out  any  better  kind  of  law^  in  this,  and  that,  and  the  other  instance,  in  the 
several  courts.  It  foUowed  of  course,  that,  if  you  have  no  law  beside  these 
notes,  and  yet  destroy  your  notes,  you  destroy  also  the  law.  "  Your  Committee,? 
said  the  report,  <*  conceives,  that  the  English  jurisprudence  has  not  any  othes* 
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Book  VI.  sure  fouDclatioii ;  nor  consequently  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  subject  any 
^""'l^''*"^  secure  hold ;  but  in  the  maxims,  rules,  and  principles,  and  juridical  traditionary 
line  of  decisions,  contained  in  the  notes  taken,  and,  from  time  to  time,  published, 
called  Reports.**  After  the  word  **  published,"  the  report  says,  **  mostly  under 
the  sanction  of  the  judges ; ''  an  expression  that  misleads,  if  it  is  understood  to 
import  any  security  taken  by  the  judges,  that  they  are  correct;  or  even  any 
knowledge  the  judges  possess  of  what  they  are  to  contain.^— Is  not  this  a  shocking 
account  of  a  state  of  law  yet  existing  in  a  civilized  country  ?  It  is  here  also  fit, 
to  insert  a  protest  which  was  entered  in  the  Journals  of  the  Lords,  against  the 
innovation  of  secret  deliberation  and  despotical  mandates — mandates  purely 
despotical,  because  niere  expressions  of  arbitrary  will. 

"  Dissentient.  1st.  Because,  by  consulting  the  Judges  out  of  court  in  the 
absence  of  the  parties,  and  with  shut  doors,  we  have  deviated  from  the  most 
approved,  and  almost  uninterrupted,  practice  of  above  a  century  and  a  hal^  and 
established  a  precedent  not  only  destructive  of  the  justice  due  to  the  parties  at 
our  bar,  but  materially  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  conununity  at  large,  who 
in  cases  of  impeachments  are  more  peculiarly  interested  that  aU  proceedings  of 
this  High  Court  of  Parliament  should  be  open  and  exposed^  like  all  other  courts 
of  justice,  to  public  observation  and  comment,  in  order  that  no  covert  and 
private  practices  should  defeat  the  great  ends  of  public  justice. 

**  idly.  Because,  from  private  opinions  of  the  Judges,  upon  private  statements, 
which  the  parties  have  neither  heard  nor  seen,  grounds  of  a  decision  will  be 
obtained,  which  must  inevitably  affect  the  cause  at  issue  at  our  bar;  this  mode 
of  proceeding  seems  to  be  a  violation  of  the  first  principle  of  justice,  inasmuch 
as  we  thereby  force  and  confine  the  opinions  of  the  Judges  to  our  private  state- 
ment ;  and  through  the  medium  of  our  subsequent  decision  we  transfer  the  effect 
of  those  opinions  to  the  parties,  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  and  advant- 
age of  being  heard,  by  such  private,  though  unintended,  transmutation  of  the 
point  at  issue. 

'*  Sdly.  Because  the  prisoners  who  may  hereafter  have  the  misfortune  to  stand 
at  our  bar  will  be  deprived  of  that  consolation  which  the  Lord  High  Steward 
Nottingham  conveyed  to  the  prisoner.  Lord  ComwaUis,  viz.  *  That  the  Lords 
have  that  tender  regard  of  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  that  they  will  not  suffer 
a  case  to  be  put  in  his  absence,  lest  it  should  prejudice  him  by  being  wrong 
stated.' 

'^  4thly.  Because  unusual  mystery  and  secrecy  in  our  judicial  proceedings  must 
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tend  either  to  discredit  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner,  or  render  the  justice  of  his  Chap.  II. 
condemnation  doubtfiiL  ^^TiXT*^ 

'<  (Signed)        Pokchestes, 

Suffolk  and  Be&kshiee, 
Loughborough." 

VL  The  committee  next  showed,  by  irresistible  evidence,  that  the  House  of 
Lords,  bj  the  questions  which  they  had  transferred  to  the  decision  of  the  judges, 
had  subverted  the  usage  of  parliament,  violated  some  of  the  most  important  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Commons,  betrayed  and  relinquished  their  own  judicial 
trust,  and  broken  down  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  the  constitution. 

On  all  former  occasions,  the  judges  were  consulted  by  the  Lords,  not  on  the 
individual  circumstances  of  the  individual  cause ;  but  on  some  general  question, 
within  which  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case  might  fall,  and  the  appli* 
cation  of  which  to  those  circumstances  the  Lords  reserved  to  themselves. 

'^  In  the  present  trial,"  says  the  report,  **  the  judges  appear  to  your  Comndttee, 
not  to  have  given  their  judgment  on  points  of  law,  stated  as  such ;  but  to  have, 
in  effect,  tried  the  cause,  in  the  whole  course  of  it,  with  one  instance  to  the 
contrary. — ^The  Lords  have  stated  no  question  of  general  law ;  no  question  on 
the  construction  of  an  act  of  parliament ;  no  question  concerning  the  practice  of 
the  courts  below.  They  put  the  whole  gross  case,  and  matter  in  question,  with 
all  its  circumstances,  to  the  judges.  They  have,  Jhr  thejirst  time,  demanded 
of  them  what  particular  person,  paper,  or  document,  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be 
produced  before  them,  by  the  managers  for  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain." 

So  much  for  the  innovation :  Now  for  the  consequences  of  it. 

'<  This  mode  strikes,  as  we  apprehend,  at  the  vital  privileges  of  the  House. 
For,  with  a  single  exception,  the  case  being  stated,  the  questions  are  raised 
directly,  specifically,  and  by  name,  on  these  privileges ;  that  is.  What  evidence 
is  it  competent  for  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  produce.— We 
conceive,  that  it  was  not  proper,  nor  justified  by  a  single  precedent,  to  refer  to 
the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  any  question,  and  still  less  for  them  to  decide  in 
their  answer,  of  what  is,  or  is  not  competent  for  the  House  of  Commons,  or  for 
any  committee  acting  under  their  authority,  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  in  any  instance^ 
or  respect  whatsoever.  This  new  and  unheard  of  course  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges  the  law  of  parliament  and  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  a  great  measure  the  judicial  privi- 
ties of  the  Peers  themselves :  any  intermeddling  in  which,  on  their  part,  we 
conceive  to  be  a  dangerous  and  unwarrantable  assumption  of  power." 
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Book  VI.       Such  were  the  effects  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons. 
'^""j^""*^  Let  us  next  observe  what  they  were  upon  objects  of  much  greater  importance. 

^^  The  operation  of  this  method  is,  in  substance,  not  only  to  make  the  Judges 
masters  of  the  whole  process  and  conduct  of  the  trial ;  but,  through  that  me- 
dium, to  ti*ansfer  to  them  the  ultimate  judgment  on  the  cause  itself  and  its 
merits. 

^^  These  essential  innovations  tend,  as  your  Committee  conceives,  to  make 
an  entire  alteration  in  the  constitution  and  ip  the  purposes  of  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament,  and  even  to  reverse  the  ancient  relations  between  the  Lords  and 
the  Judges. 

**  It  tends  wholly  to  take  away  from  the  Commons  the  benefit  of  making  good 
their  case  before  the  proper  judges,  and  submits  this  high  inquest  to  the  inferior 
courts. 

•*  Your  Committee  sees  no  reason  why,  on  the  same  principles  and  precedents, 
the  Lords  may  not  terminate  their  proceedings  in  this  and  in  all  future  trials, 
by  sending  the  whole  body  of  evidence  taken  before  them,  in  the  shape  of  a 
special  verdict,  to  the  Judges,  and  may  not  demand  of  them  whether  they  ought, 
on  the  whole  matter,  to  acquit  or  condemn  the  prisoner :  Nor  can  we  discover 
any  cause  that  should  hinder  them  from  deciding  on  the  accumulative  body  of 
the  evidence,  as  hitherto  they  have  done  in  its  parts,  and  from  dictating  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  a  misdemeanor  or  other  crime  in  the  prisoner,  as 
they  think  fit, — ^without  any  more  reference  to  principle  or  precedent  of  law, 
than  hitherto  they  have  thought  proper  to  apply  in  determining  on  the  several 
parcels  of  this  cause. 

^  Your  Committee  apprehends,  that  very  serious  inconveniences  and  mischiefs 
may  hereafter  arise  from  a  practice,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  considering 
itself  as  unable  to  act  without  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  of  implicitly 
following  their  dictates,  of  adhering  with  a  literal  precision  to  the  very  words  of 
their  responses,  and  putting  them  to  decide  on  the  competence  of  the  managers 
for  the  Commons, — ^the  competence  of  the  evidence  to  be  produced, — ^who  are 
to  be  permitted  to  appear,— what  questions  are  to  be  asked  of  witnesses,  and, 
indeed,  parcel  by  parcel,  of  the  whole  of  the  gross  case  before  them ;  as  well  as 
to  determine  upon  the  order,  method,  and  process  of  every  part  of  their  pro* 
ceedings.  The  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  are  by  law  rendered  independent  of 
the  Crown.  But  this,  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  subject,  would  be  a  grievance, 
if  no  way  was  left  of  producing  a  responsibility.  If  the  Lords  cannot,  or 
will  not  act  without  the  Judges ;  and  if  (which  God  forbid !)  the  Commons 
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tliould  at   any  time  find  it  hereafter  necessary  to  impeach  them  before  the  Chap.  II. 
Lords  I  this  House  would  find  the  Lords  disabled  in  their  functions,  fearful  of  ^"TIJC*^ 
giving  any  judgment  on  matter  of  law,  or  admitting  any  proof  of  fact  without 
them ;  and  having  once  assumed  the  rule  of  proceeding  and  practice  below  as 
their  rule,  they  must  at  every  instance  resort,  for  their  means  of  judging,  to 
the  authority  of  those  whom  they  are  appointed  to  judge  " 

On  the  side  of  judicature,  then,  the  people  were  left  without  a  remedy. 
The  Lords,  by  nullifying  themselves,  took  away  every  legal  check  upon  the 
iniquity  of  judges,  because  the  judges  could  only  be  tried  before  the  Lords,  and 
to  be  tried  before  the  Lords  was  to  be  tried  by  themselves. 

For  the  departure  ftom  the  ancient  practice  of  fi*aming  a  general  question, 

within  which  the  particular  point  in  doubt  was  comprehended^  to  the  new  and 

extraordinary  practice  of  sending  the  particular  point  itself  to  the  judges,  before 

whom  the  cause  and  its  evidence  were  not  brought,  two  possible  causes  are 

assignable.     First ;  Talent,  and  the  exercise  of  talent,  were  necessary  to  the 

fi-aming  of  general  questions ;  but  talent  was  possibly  scarce,  and  the  labour   of 

thought  certainly  painful.     Secondly ;  General   rules,  framed  to  embrace  the 

^^artieular  instances,  decided  upon  by  the  judges,  would,  in  many  cases,  not  have 

Vnme  to  be  expressed ;  their  efficacy,  in  corrupting  the  administration  of  justice, 

would  have  been  sufficienUy  visible,  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  world. 

They  would  have  been  seen  to  be  what,  by  the  committee,  they  were  declared 
to  be ;  *'  of  a  tendency  to  shut  up  for  ever  all  the  avenues  to  justice ; ''  to  ope- 
rate as  ^  a  means  of  concealment ; "  **  to  render  the  process  of  judicature,  not . 
the  terror,  but  the  protection,  of  aU  the  fi*aud  and  violence  arising  from  the 
abuse  of  power ;  **  and,  united  with  "  private,  unargued  judicial  opinions,  to 
introduce,  by  degrees,  the  miserable  servitude  which  exists  where  the  law  is 
uncertain  or  unknown." 

«  A  miserable  servitude  exists  wherever  the  law  is  uncertain  or  unknown."^ 
Such  was  the  opinion,  solemnly  pronounced,  on  a  very  important  occasion,  by 
the  assemblage  of  great  men  by  whom  this  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  was 
conducted.  Does  any  man  dispute  its  truth  and  importance  ?  After  this  ac- 
knowledgment, did  the  managers  reflect  how  dreadfUly  uncertain  law  must  be, 
m  that  country  where  it  has  nothing  for  its  foundation,  but  the  notes,  taken  by 
casual  individuals,  of  the  incidents  which  happen  in  this  and  that  individual 
case  ?  Did  they  reflect,  to  how  dreadM  a  degree  law  must  be  unknown,  in  that 
country,  in  which  it  is  so  voluminous  and  obscure,  that  the  longest  life  of  the 
most  ingenious  lawyer,  according  to  the  lawyers  themsdves^  is  not  sufficient  to 
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Book  VI.  leorn  completely  even  one  of  its  parts.     Is  it  necessary  to  add,  how  great  a 
^■""2^^***^  portion  of  this  miserable  servitude  is,  therefore,  the  curse  and  the  disgrace  of 
the  country,  among  the  legislators  of  which  these  managers  themselves  were 
found  ? 

VII.  The  committee  made  a  dissertation  of  considerable  value  upon  the  rules 
of  evidence,  or  rather  the  rules  for  exclusion  of  evidence.  Even  here,  however, 
the  author  of  the  report  saw  his  way  but  obscurely.  He  perceived  distinctly, 
that  every  one  of  the  rules  of  exclusion  which  had  been  brought  to  bear  against 
himself  was  mischievous,  and  opposed  to  the  course  of  justice  in  that  particular 
application  of  it.  But  he  did  not  ascend  to  the  principle  of  exclusion  itself; 
and  perceive  that  generically  it  was  pregnant  with  nothing  but  mischief.  The 
mind  of  Mr.  Burke  was  not  a  generalizing  mind.  It  rested  upon  individual 
cases;  had  little  native  propensity  to  ascend  any  higher;  and  seldom  did  so» 
unless  when  impelled  by  unusual  circumstances. 

The  committee  begin  with  stating  to  the  House  of  Commons^  and  to  the 
world,  a  most  important  fact.  They  had  been  informed^  before  the  trial  began, 
that  use  would  be  made  of  the  rules  of  evidence  to  obstruct  them.  That  is  to 
say,  the  knowledge  existed,  and  was  capable  of  being  turned  to  practical 
account,  that' the  laws  of  evidence  were  useM  to  protect  a  criminal :  because  it 
was  not  yet  known  whether  Hastings  was  criminal  or  not  criminal ;  but  it  was 
perfectly  known,  it  seems,  that,  in  either  case,  the.  laws  of  evidence  would  be 
effectual  to  obstruct  his  prosecutors.  And,  happily,  the  power  of  obstructing' 
justice,  which  English  law  thus  puts  into  the  hands  of  her  professorst,  received  a. 
memorable  and  flagrant  illustration,  on  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 

The  committee  fii^t  observe  that  if  the  rules  for  excludbg  evidence  were  of 
advantage  in  questions  which  related  to  men.  of  our  own  country  merely,  and  ta 
private  transactions,  they  were  altogether  inapplicable,  in  questions,  which 
i^lated  ^<  to  a  people  separated  from  Great  Britain  by  a  very  great  part  of  the 
gL6he,  separated  by  manners,  1^  prindpies  of  religion,  and  by  inveterate  habits, 
as  strong  as  nature  itself,  still  more  than  by  the  circumstance  of  local  distance ;  ^ 
and  questions  which  related  to  men,  ^  who,  in  the  perpetration  and  concealment 
of  offences,  have  had  the  advantage  of  all  the  means  and  powers  given  to 
government  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  guilt,  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  people:" 

The  author  of  the.report  ]ajs  down  the  principle  of  evidence  with  more  than 
his  usual  comprehensiveness,  in  the  followii^  words ;  **  Your  committee  conceives^ 
that  the  trial  of  a  cause  is  not  in  the  aiguments  or  disputations  of  the  prose*. 
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tutors  and  the  counsel,  but  in  the  emdence  ;  and  that  to  reftise  evidence,  is  to  Cff ap.  Hi 
refuse  to  hear  the  cause :  Nothing,  therefore,  but  the  most  dear  and  weighty  ^"^^^^^^^^ 
reasons  ought  to  preclude  its  production."  Yet,  after  laying  down  this  important 
prc^K>sition,  the  author  seems  to  have  known  little  of  its  value ;  for  he  makes 
hardly  any  use  of  it,  but  goes  immediately  to  challenge  his  adversary,  on  the 
score  of  precedent  and  practice ;  though  he  had  made  the  committee  expressly 
declare,  that  where  not  '*  founded  on  the  immutable  principles  of  substantial 
Justice,  no  practice,  in  any  court,  high,  or  low,  is  im)per,  or  fit  to  be  main* 
tained." 

The  committee  proceeded  to  lay  before  the  House  and  the  world,  the  result 
of  a  careful  research,  which  they  professed  to  have  made  into  the  subject  of 
kgal  technicalitieSf  or  ^'  those  supposed  strict  and  inflexible  rules  of  proceeding 
and  of  evidence,  which  appeared  to  them,**  as  they  affirmed,  "  destructive  of 
aU  the  means  and  ends  of  justice;''  a  declaration  more  firmly  grounded  than 
even  they  were  aware ;  and  of  which  their  country  has  not  yet  been  wise  enough 
to  profit. 

They  gave  an  account  of  the  doctrine  of  evidence,  as  it  had  been  manifested 
iii  the  proceedings  of  the  high  court  of  parliament,  as  it  existed  in  the  dvil  or 
Roman,  and  as  it  existed  in  English  law.  The  inference  presented  was,  thai 
on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  the  Lords,  in  the  leading  strings  of  the  judges^ 
went  beyond  the  law  of  parliament,  beyond  the  dvil,  and  beyond  even  the 
English  law,  in  their  rejections  of  evidence. 

Reflecting  upon  the  history  of  English  law,  which  for  a  series  of  years  had 
been  relaxing  the  ceremonial  of  barbarous  times,  and  always  most  rapidly  in  the 
hands  of  its  most  enlightened  professors,  the  committee  presented  a  most  im* 
portant  historical  and  philosophical  fact ;  That  an  overlaboured  devotion  to  form% 
at  the  expense  of  substance,  is  the  bent  of  a  rude  age ;  and  of  a  rude  mind,  in 
all  ages. 

The  committee,  having  produced  a  number  of  the.  most  remarkable  instances 
they  could  find,  in  which  the  judges  had  vidated  the  formalities  of  law  in 
order  to  preserve  the  substance  of  justice,  exhibited  the  following  brilliant 
eulogium  on  the  courts  of  law :  *'  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  your  committee 
has  found,  that  the  reproach  of  disgraceful  subtleties,  of  inferior  rules  of  evi* 
dence  which  prevent  the  discovery  of  truth,  of  fonns  and  modes  of  proceeding 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  that  justice,  the  forwarding  of  which  is  the  sole 
rational  object  of  their  invention,  cannot  fiurly  be  imputed  to  the  common  law 
of  England,  or  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  courts  bdow.** 
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Book  VI.  This  was  t6  draw  a  general  rule  from  the  induction  of  a  small  and  insufficient 
number  of  particulars,  agreeably  to  the  mental  habit  rf  Edmund  Burke.  He 
had  exhibited  a  certain  number  of  instances,  in  which  the  formalities  of  law  had 
been  made  to  yield  to  the  claims  of  justice.  He  might  have  exhibited  a  much 
greater  number,  in  which  the  claims  of  justice  had  been  made  to  yield  to  the  for- 
malities of  law.  Mr.  Burke  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  ignorant  of  a  great 
and  pervading  principle  of  English  law,  which  may  be  called  the  principle  of 
dupUcity.  On  occasions,  so  numerous  as  to  extend  over  a  great  part  of  the  whole 
field  of  law,  English  Judges  are  provided  with  two  grounds,  on  which  they  may 
erect  their  decisions ;  two  opposite  grounds,  by  means  of  which  they  may,  upon 
the  same  question,  make  choice  of  any  one  of  two  opposite  decisions  which  th^ 
please ;  and  still  be  in  the  right.  They  may  follow  the  rule  of  rational  justice^ 
and  the  genuine  merits  of  the  case,  without  regard  to  the  formalities  of  law : 
In  that  instance,  they  are  clothed  with  the  praise  of  liberality .  They  may  adhere 
to  the  formalities,  and  disregard  the  substance  of  the  case :  In  that  instaqce, 
they  are  decorated  with  the  praise  of  a  zeal  for  the  law,  for  that  steadiness  and 
fixity  in  the  rules  of  law  on  which  the  usefidness  of  them  mainly  depends. 
This  power  of  deciding,  either  on  one  side  or  another,  just  as  they  jdease,  is 
arbitrary  power ;  and,  as  far  as  it  extends,  renders  the  Judges  completely,  and 
uncontrolably,  despotic.  They  may  do  whatever  they  please.  They  may  favour 
justice,  if  they  have  an  inclination  for  justice.  They  may  violate  justice,  if  they 
have  any  end  to  serve  by  the  violation.  In  the  one  case  they  are  safe,  on  pre* 
tence  of  justice ;  in  the  other  they  are  safe,  on  pretence  of  law. 

VIII.  After  some  general  observations  on  the  nature  and  importance  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  the  committee  stated  that  the  Lords  had,  on  this  occasion, 
pursued  a  course,  not  only  unsupported  by  any  practice  of  their  predecessors^ 
and  in  hostility  with  the  practice  of  the  courts  below;  but  a  course  which  ap- 
peared to  the  committee  "  totally  abhorrent  from  the  genius  of  circunistantial 
evidence;  and  mischievously  subversive  of  its  use." 

'*  As  proof  by  circumstantial  evidence  rarely,  if  ever,'*  says  the  report,  "  de- 
pends upon  one  fact  only,  but  is  collected  from  the  number  and  accumulation  of 
circumstances  concurrent  in  one  point ;  we  do  not  find  an  instance  until  this  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  (which  has  produced  many  novelties)  that  atten^ts 
have  been  made  by  any  court  to  call  on  the  prosecutor  for  an  account  of  the 
purpose  for  which  he  means  to  produce  each  particle  of  this  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, to  take  up  the  circumstances  one  by  one,  to  prejudge  the  efficacy  of  each 
matter  separately  in  proving  the  point ;  and  thus  to  break  to  pieces  and  g^bk 
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those  facts,  upon  the  multitude  of  which,  their  combination,  and  the  relation  of  Chap.  IL 
all  their  component  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  culprit,  the  whole  force  and  ^**";>^~^ 
virtue  of  this  evidence  depends.     To  do  any  thing  which  can  destroy  this  collec- 
tive effect,  is  to  deny  circumstantial  evidence.** 

The  following  was  another  pertinent  remark.  '^  Your  committee  cannot  but 
express  their  surprise  at  the  particular  period  of  the  present  trial,  when  the  at- 
tempts to  which  we  have  alluded  first  began  to  be  made.  We  did  not  find  any 
serious  resistance  on  this  head,  till  we  came  to  make  good  our  charges  of  secret 
crimes ;  crimes  of  a  class  and  description,  in  the  proof  of  which  all  Judges  of  all 
countries  have  found  it  necessary  to  relax  almost  all  their  rulies  of  competency ; 
such  crimes  as  peculation,  pecuniary  frauds,  extortion,  and  bribery." 

IX.  The  committee  complained  that  the  Lords  had  made  it  a  ground  of  ex- 
clusion, if  a  question  was  put  on  the  cross-examination,  not  on  the  examination 
in  chief;  or  if  an  article  of  evidence  was  tendered  on  the  reply,  not  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  prosecution.  They  entered  into  a  long  argument  to  show,  that 
thb  conduct,  as  it  was  unfavourable  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  correct  dea- 
con ;  so  it  was  unsupported  by  any  thing  in  the  law  or  practice  of  the  courts. 

X.  The  committee,  last  of  all,  commented  upon  the  defence  set  up  for  this  re- 
jection of  evidence ;  that  it  corresponded  with  the  practice  of  the  Judges  in  try- 
ing offences  under  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer.  They  made  a  distinction 
between  common  jurymen,  bound  to  give  their  verdict  at  one  sitting,  and  the 
peers  of  parliament,  possessing  aU  the  time  for  deliberation  which  the  case  might 
require.  They  allowed,  with  flagrant  inconsistency,  that  exclusion  might  be 
very  wise  and  good,  when  it  was  common  jurymen  who  were  to  decide  upon 
the  case ;  contended  that  it  was  very  noxious  when  the  Lords  of  ParUament 
were  to  decide :  As  if  common  jurymen  were  capable  oT  deciding  accurately  and 
justly  upon  the  merits  of  a  case,  with  evidence  not  complete ;  the  Lords  of  Par- 
liament were  not  capable !  As  if  the  way  to  prevent  ignorance  from  deciding 
wrong  was  to  withhold  information !  As  if  a  man  with  imperfect  eyes  were  ex* 
pected  to  find  his  way  best  in  the  dark !  Assuredly,  if  an  ignorant  man  is  called 
upon  to  make  a  decision,  the  way  to  obtain  a  correct  one  is  not  to  deprive  him 
of  information  on  the  subject,  but  to  give  him  aU  the  information  in  your  power,, 
and  instruct  him  as  completely  as  you  can  what  degree  of  influence  each  article- 
of  information  intrinsically  possesses  towards  proving  the  matter  in  dispute. 


This  unprecedented  exposure  of  abuses  in  the  law,  and  of  the  advantage 
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Book  VL  made  of  those  abuses,  by  the  professors  of  the  law,  exdtedfthe  highest  indigna^ 

^^"^^"^""^  tion  among  those  professors.     Lord  Thurlow,  at  the  head  of  them  in  point  of 

weight,  and  almost  at  the  head  of  them  also  in  impetuosity  of  tamper,  broke 

out,   on  an  early  occasion,  with  the  flames  which  were  kindled  within  his 

fareast. 

In  a  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Peers,  on  Thursday,  May  22, 
on  the  bill  for  allowing  government  to  tske  up  and  confine  for  a  limited  time 
persons  suspected  of  treasonable  or  seditious  practices,  Liord  Thurlow  in  his 
speech  mentioned  *^  a  pamphlet  which  his  Lordship  said  was  published  by  one 
Debrett  in  Piccadilly,  and  which  had  that  day  been  put  into  his  hands,  refled> 
ing  highly  upon  the  Judges  and  many  Members  of  that  House :  it  was  disgrace-^ 
ful  and  indecent ;  such  as  he  thought  never  ought  to  pass  unpunished.  He  con- 
sidered that  vilifying  and  misrepresenting  the  conduct  of  Judges  and  Magistrates 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  laws  of  the  country,  tvas  a 
crime  of  a  very  heinous  nature,  most  destructive  in  its  consequences,  because  it 
tended  to  lower  them  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  ought  to  feel  a  proper  reve- 
rence and  respect  for  their  high  and  important  stations ;  and  when  it  was  stated 
to  the  ignorant  and  wicked,  that  their  Judges  and  Magistrates  were  ignorant 
and  corrupt,  it  tended  to  lessen  their  respect  for,  and  obedience  to,  the  laws  of 
the  country,  because  they  were  taught  to  think  ill  of  those  who  administered 
them.*^ 

We  may  here  observe  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  expedients  of  the 
lawyers.  What  they  have  laboured  from  an  early  date  to  create  and  establish 
in  the  minds  of  their  countrymen  is — a  belief^  that  it  is  criminal  ever  to  express 
blame  of  them  or  their  system.  This  endeavour  has  hardly  been  less  diligent 
than  it  has  been  successful.  The  belief  has  grown  into  one  of  the  most  rooted 
principles  in  the  minds  of  the  more  opulent  classes  of  Englishmen,  lliat  it  is 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  prejudices  is  indisputable.  For  it  is  obvious,  that  it 
confers  upon  the  lawyers,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  complete  and  absolute  license  to 
make  the  system  of  which  they  are  the  organs,  and  upon  which  aU  the  happi-* 
ness  of  society  depends,  as  favourable  to  their  own  interests,  at  the  expense  of 
those  of  the  community,  as  ever  they  please.  It  is,  therefore,  a  belief  artifi- 
daUy  created  by  the  lawyers,  for  the  protection  of  their  own  abuses ;  and  wiU 
never  be  allowed  to  retain  a  place  in  the  mind  of  any  enlightened  and  disin- 
terested man.  The  grand  remedy  for  the  defects  of  government  is,  to  let  in 
upon  them  publicity  and  cepsure.  The  grand  remedy  for  the  misconduct  of  the 
members  of  government  is»  to  let  in  upon  it  publicity  and  censure.    There  are 
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no  abuses  in  the  exposure  of  which  society  is  more  interested  than  those  of  the   Chap.  II. 

law*     There  is  no  miscmiduct  in  the  exposure  of  which  it  is  more  interested  ^*~*v— ~^ 

1795 
than  that  of  the  lawyers. 

The  first  thing  observable  in  the  speech  of  this  great  lawyer  is  the  fiction^ 
under  which  he  speaks  of  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  a  pamphlet  published  by  one  Debrett.  The  regulations  of  parliament 
required,  that  notice  should  not  be  taken  in  one  of  the  Houses,  of  any  thing 
done  in  the  other.  The  speech  of  the  great  lawyer,  then,  was  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion o(  that  rule ;  for  the  whole  purport  of  it  was  to  aiTaign  the  matter  of  the 
writing,  which  was  the  production  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  not  the  mere 
act  of  publication,  in  which  alone  Debrett  was  concerned.  A  rule  that  can  be 
set  aside  by  a  fiction,  that  is,  by  a  declaration  more  or  less  fiilse,  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  is  not  a  rule  that  is  good  for  much,  as  it  will  never  be  in  substance  re- 
garded when  any  one  has  a  motive  for  breaking  it. 

The  vindictive  Ju^ge  here  speaks  of  two  things,  vilifying,  and  misrepresent- 
ing.  If  he  meant  to  say  that  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  misrepresented  any  thing  done  by  tiie  Judges,  of  either  of  the 
two  descriptions^  Concerned  in  the  triM  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  it  is  not  true.  He 
could  not  have  mentioned  a  single  fitct  which  was  not  justiy  staled ;  nor  a  single 
censure,  with  respect  to  wfaidi,  the  fiurt  against  which  it  was  pointed,  and  the 
reasons  for  which  it  was  applied,  were  not  both  of  them  cUstinctiy  assigned. 
Nothing  could  be  furtiier  fix>m  misrepcesentation  than  this. 

Further,  the  offended  Judge  speaks  of  two  things,  vilifying,  and  misrepre- 
senting, as  if  they  were  one  and  the  same  thing  i  and  thereby  creates  a  deceit- 
ful, and  niischievous  confusion.  Misrepresenting,  which  is  conveying  a  false 
conception  of  another  man,  is  sIwbjs  bad.  It  may  or  it  may  not  imply  guilty 
according  to  the  state  of  the  mind  fix>m  which  it  issued.  But  all  means  should 
be  employed  both  to  prevent  its  existence,  and  to  provide  a  remedy  for  its  effects. 
Vilification  is  a  very  different  thing ;  and  is  sutgect  to  very  different  laws.  Vilifica^ 
tion,  as  distinct  from  misrepresentation,  is  the  conveying  a  true  diaracter  of  a 
bad  man.  The  case  is  not  easy  to  be  conceived,  in  which  that  is  not  good  for 
society.  Hiere  can  be  no  case,  in  which  to  publish  the  true  character  of  a  bad 
ruler  is  not  good  for  society.  There  can  be  no  case,  in  which  to  publish  the  true 
character  of  a  bad  Judge  is  not  pre-eminentiy  beneficial  to  society. 

Ohserve  the  slight  of  hand,  with  which  the  artificer  endeavours  to  pass  his 
counterfeit  coin.  Vilification,  and  misrepresentation,  are  both  spoken  of,  as  the 
same  thing.    Misrepresentation  is  unquestionably  bad ;  and  vilification  being 
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Book  VI.  shuffled  in,  under  the  same  garb,  is  spoken  of  as  had  also.  And  then  comes  the 
doctrine^  delightful  to  the  lawyer,  that  to  speak  with  censure  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  law,  on  any  occasion,  or  in  any  shape,  is  the  height  of  criminality ;  and 
that  "  to  reflect,"  as  they  call  it,  upon  the  Judges,  that  is,  to  make  just  re- 
marks upon  ill  behaviour,  "  ought  never  to  pass  unpunished''  It  is  very  natural 
for  Judges  to  preach  punishment  for  all  *^  reflection  "  upon  Judges.  But  what  is 
the  consequence  with  respect  to  the  unhappy  community?  To  ensure  to  the 
Judges  a  power  of  gratifying  and  aggrandizing  themselves  at  their  expense :  the 
power,  in  short,  of  making  and  keeping  the  law,  an  instrument,  to  any  extent 
which  they  please,  not  of  justice,  but  oppression. 

Hear  the  plea  of  the  lawyer,  in  behalf  of  his  mischievous  daim.  To  make 
known,  says  he,  the  offences  of  great  men  of  the  law  would  **  diminish  respect 
for,  and  obedience  to  the  laws."  That  is  to  say :  When  laws  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  them  are  made  good,  they  will  not  be  respected :  When  they  are  bad, 
if  you  only  say  nothing  about  their  badness,  and  allow  the  lawyers  to  praise  the 
badness  as  if  it  were  goodness,  you  shall  then  have  perfect  respect  and  obedience. 
Who  but  those  who  have  rendered  up  their  understandings  to  the  fetters  of  the 
deceivers,  can  believe  this  wretched  misrepresentation  of  the  human  mind?  It 
requires  pains  and  trouble,  cunningly  and  perseveringly  applied,  to  make  people 
in  love  with  that  which  hurts  them ;  leave  them  only  to  the  operation  of  nature^ 
and  that  which  does  them  good,  will  of  itself  engage  their  affections.  If  half 
the  pains  were  taken  to  make  the  people  see  the  excellence  of  good  laws,  that 
have  been  always  taken  to  prevent  them  from  seeing  the  wickedness  of  bad  laws, 
an  obedience  such  as  the  world  has  never  yet  beheld,  and  never  can  behold,  tiH 
that  righteous  course  is  adopted^  would  be  the  consequence,  ensured^  with  the 
certainty  of  the  laws  of  nature.* 

*  What  Mr.  Burke  said  upon  the  subject  of  this  attack  deserves  attention;  though  his  strictures 
fall  greatly  short  of  the  mark,  because  his  mind  was  deluded  by  the  fallacy— of  respect  for  bad 
Judges,  and  bad  laws.  On  the  day  after  the  speech  of  Lord  Thurlow  was  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  thus  addressed  the  House  of  Commons : 

**  The  license  of  the  present  times  makes  it  very  difficult  to  talk  upon  certain  subjects  in  which 
Parliamentary  Order  is  involved.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  them  with  regularity,  or  to  be  silent 
with  dignity  or  wisdom.  All  our  proceedings  have  been  constantly  published,  according  to  the 
discretion  and  ability  of  individuals,  with  impunity,  almost  ever  since  I  came  into  Parliament.  By 
prescription  people  had  obtained  something  like  a  right  to  this  abuse.  I  do  not  justify  it.  The 
abuse  is  now  grown  so  inveterate,  that  to  punbh  it  without  a  previous  notice  would  have  an  ap- 
pearance of  hard^ip,  if  not  injustice.  These  publications  are  frequently  erroneous  as  well  as  irre- 
gular, but  not  always  so :  what  they  give  as  Reports  and  Resolutions  of  this  House>  have  some* 
times  been  fairly  given. 
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**  It  has  not  been  uncommon  to  attack  the  proceedings  of  the  House  itself,  under  colour  of  at-    Chap.  II. 
tackiog  these  irregular  publications ;  and  the  House,  notwithstanding  this  colourable  plea>  has,  in  ^^^—.^^.^ 
some  instances,  proceeded  to  punish  the  persons  who  have  thus  insulted  it.    When  a  complaint  is        1795* 
made  of  a  piratical  edition  of  a  work,  the  author  admits  that  it  is  his  work  that  is  thus  piratically 
published ;  and  whoever  attacks  the  work  itself  in  these  unauthorised  publications,  does  not  attack 
it  less  than  if  he  had  attacked  it  in  an  edition  authorised  by  the  writer. 

^*  I  understand,  that  in  a  place  which  I  greatly  respect,  and  by  a  person  for  whom  I  have  like- 
wise great  respect,  a  pamf^et  published  by  a  Mr.  Debrett  has  been  very  heavily  censured.  That 
pamphlet,  I  hear  (for  I  have  not  read  it)  purports  to  be  a  Report  made  by  one  of  your  committees 
to  this  House.  It  has  been  censured  (as  I  am  told)  by  the  person  and  in  the  place  I  have  men- 
tioned, in  very  harsh  and  very  unqualified  terms.  It  has  been  said,  and  so  far  very  truly,  that  at 
all  times,  and  particularly  at  this  time,  it  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  that  the  characters  and  reputation  of  the  Judges  of  the  Courts  in  Westminster 
Hall  should  be  kept  in  the  highest  degree  of  respect  and  reverence ;  and  that  in  this  pamphlet, 
described  by  the  name  of  a  Libel,  the  characters  and  conduct  of  those  Judges  upon  a  late  occa- 
sion had  been  aspersed,  as  arising  firom  ignorance  or  corruption. 

<<  I  think  it  impossible,  combining  all  the  circumstances,  not  to  suppose  that  this  Speech  does 
reflect  upon  a  Report  which,  by  an  order  of  the  committee  on  which  I  served,  I  had  the  honour  of 
presenting  to  this  House.  For  any  thing  improper  in  that  Report  I  am  responsible,  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  to  this  House,  and  to  this  House  only.  The  matters  contained 
in  it,  and  the  observations  upon  them,  are  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House,  that  it  may  act 
upon  both  in  the  time  and  manner  that  to  your  judgment  may  seem  most  expedient,  or  that  you 
may  not  act  upon  them  at  all,  if  you  should  think  it  most  useful  to  the  public  good.  Your  com- 
mittee has  obeyed  your  orders ;  it  has  done  its  duty  in  making  that  Report.  I  am  of  opinion  with 
the  eminent  person  by  whom  that  Report  is  censured,  that  it  is  necessary,  at  this  time  very  parti- 
cularly, to  preserve  the  authority  of  the  Judges.  This,  however,  does  not  depend  upon  iis,  but  upon 
ihenudves.  It  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  dignity  and  respect  of  all  the  constitutional  authorities. 
This,  too,  depends  upon  ourselves.  It  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  respect  due  to  the  House  of 
Lords :  it  is  fuU  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  respect  due  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  upon  which 
{whatever  may  be  thought  of  us  by  some  persons)  the  tioeight  and  force  of  all  other  authorities  xvithin 
this  kingdom  essentiaUy  depend.  If  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  degraded  or  enervated, 
no  other  can  stand.  We  must  be  true  to  ourselves ;  we  ought  to  animadvert  upon  any  of  our 
members  who  abuse  the  trust  we  place  in  them :  we  must  support  those  who,  without  regard  to 
consequences,  perform  their  duty. 

«  For  your  committee  of  managers,  and  for  myself,  I  must  say,  that  the  Report  was  delibe- 
rately made,  and  does  not,  as  I  conceive,  contain  any  very  material  error,  or  any  undue  or  inde-  ' 
cent  reflection  upon  any  person.  It  does  not  accuse  the  Judges  of  ignorance  or  corruption. 
Whatever  it  says,  it  does  not  say  calunmiously.  This  kind  of  language  belongs  to  persons  whose 
eloquence  entitles  them  to  a  free  use  of  epithets.  The  Report  states,  that  the  Judges  had  given 
their  opinions  secretly^  contrary  to  the  almost  uninterrupted  tenor  of  Parliamentary  usage  on  such 
occasions.  It  states,  that  the  opinions  were  g^ven,  not  upon  the  Law^  but  upon  the  Case*  It 
states,  that  the  mode  of  giving  the  (pinions  were  wiprecedeniedt  and  contrary  to  the  privileges  of 
the  House  ^Commons,  It  states,  that  the  committee  did  not  know  upon  tehat  rules  and  principles 
the  Judges  had  decided  upon  those  casesp  as  they  neither  heard  themi  nor  are  they  entered  upon  the 
VOL.  III.  Z 
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Book  VI.    Journals*    It  is  very*  true,  that  we  were  and  are  extremely  dissatisfied  with  those  opinions,  and  th6 
V  —  y  I  ■■  ^  consequent  determinations  of  the  Lords ;  and  we  do  not  think  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  at  all 
1795.       justified  by  the  most  numerous  and  the  best  precedents.    None  of  these  sentiments  are  the  com- 
mittee, as  I  conceive  (and  I  full  as  little  as  any  of  them)  disposed  to  retract  or  to  soften  in  the 
smallest  degree. 

^^  The  Report  speaks  for  'tself.  Whenever  an  occasion  skaU  be  regularly  given  to  maintain  every 
thing  of  substance  in  that  Paper^  1  shall  be  ready  to  meet  the  proudest  namejor  aiilityf  learnings  or 
rankf  that  this  kingdom  contains^  upon  that  subject.  Do  I  say  this  fi*dm  any  confidence  in  myself? 
Far  from  it !  It  is  from  my  confidence  in  our  cause,  and  in  the  ability,  the  learning,  and  the  con- 
stitutional principles,  which  this  House  contains  within  itself,  and  which,  I  hope,  it  will  ever  con- 
tain ;  and  in  the  assistance  which  it  will  not  &il  to  afford  to  those  who,  with  good  intention,  do 
their  best  to  maintain  the  essential  Privileges  of  the  House,  the  ancient  Law  of  Parliament,  and 
•the  public  Justice  of  the  Kingdom."  Hist,  of  Trial,  part  vii.  p.  117,  118. 
No  reply  or  observation  was  made  on  the  subject  by  any  other  member. 
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CHAP.  m. 

Arrangement  about  troops  and  money  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude — The  Gun^ 
toor  Circar  obtained  ft^om  the  Nizam,  and  a  new  arrangement  made  with 
that  Prince — Aspect  which  that  arrangement  bore  to  Tippoo  Saib-^Dis- 
pute  of  Tippoo  with  the  Rajah  of  Travancore — Tippoo  attacks  the  lines  of 
Travancore — The  English  prepare  for  war — Form  an  alliance  with  the 
Nizam,  and  with  the  Mahrattas — Plan  of  the  campaign — Genti^al  Mea* 
dows  takes  possession  of  Coimbetore,  and  establishes  a  chain  of  depots  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Gujelhutty  Pass— Tippoo  descends  by  the  Gujelhutty  Pass— 
And  compels  the  English  General  to  return  for  the  Defence  of  Carnatic — 
End  of  the  campaign,  and  arrival  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Madras — Ope- 
rations in  Malabar — A  nav  arrangement  with  Mahomed  Ali,  respecting 
the  revenues  of  Carnatic. 

LiORD  CORNWALLIS  took  in  his  bflnd  the  rems  of  the  Indian  govenunent  in  Chap.  m. 
the  month  of  September,  1786.     And  was  guided  by  a  pretty  extensive  code  of '— v— ^ 
instructions,  carried  out  from  the  joint  manu£Eicture  of  the  Board  of  Control  and 
the  Court  of  Directors. 

Of  the  two  grand  divisions  into  which  the  measures  of  this  6ovemor*GeneraI  Administra- 
are  distinguished ;  those  which  regarded  the  interior  managemei^  of  the  empire,  comwaiiis^ 
and  those  which  regarded  its  external  relations ;  the  one  constitutes  a  subject  dis-  ^'^^^f 
tinct  from  the  other ;  and  we  shall  consult  utility,  by  reserving  the  attempts  which  international 
he  made  to  improve  the  state  of  the  government,  till  after  the  narrative  is  presented  and  measures 
of  the  transactions  which  took  place  between  him  and  the  neighbouring  powers,  refono™ 

The  state  of  the  connection  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude  was  the  object  which  The  Nabob  of 

"^  Oude  prays 

first  solicited  the  attention  of  Lord  Cornwallis.     The  preceding  Govemor-Ge*  that  his  pecu- 
naral  and  Council  had  pledged  themselves  to  Mr.  Hastings  for  the  support  of  "hol^d  not  be 
that  arrangement  which  was  one  of  the  last  measures  of  his  administration,  afwayrhad 
But  no  sooner  had  Lord  Cornwallis  arrived  in  India,  than  the  Nabob  proposed  i«en,  higher 
to  come  even  in  person  to  Calcutta,  and  pressed  in  the  most  earnest  manner  for  teims  of  the 
leave  to  send  Hyder  Beg  Khan  his  minister.     The  object  was,  to  represent  as  c^ncfuded 
insupportable  the  weight  of  the  burthen  which  was  still  imposed  upon  his  country ;  ^****  Hastings. 
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and  to  entreat  that  the  temporary  brigade,  now  called  the  Futty  Gur  brigade, 
should,  agreeably  to  the  contract  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  formed,  but  which  had 
never  been  observed,  now  be  withdrawn. 

To  Lord  Comwallis,  it  appeared,  however,  by  no  means  safe,  to  entrust  the 
defence  of  the  Nabob's  dominions  to  the  stipulated  amount  of  the  Company's 
troops,  a  single  brigade  at  Cawnpore.  In  the  minute  which  he  recorded  upon 
this  occasion,  he  represented  the  discipline  of  the  Nabob's  own  troops  as  too 
imperfect  to  be  depended  upon,  even  for  the  obedience  of  his  subjects ;  who 
were  retained  in  submission  solely  by  their  dread  of  the  Company's  arms  :  He 
described  the  character  of  the  Nabob  as  a  pure  compound  of  negligence  and 
profusion  :  And  though,  at  that  time,  Oude  was  threatened  with  no  particulai* 
danger ;  and  the  expense  attending  the  continuance  of  the  brigade  at  Futty 
Ghur  exceeded  the  sum  which  he  was  entitled  to  exact  of  the  Nabob ;  he  ad- 
hered to  the  resolution  that  the  troops  should  not  be  removed. 

In  the  pecuniary  burthen,  however,  he  admitted  some  alteration.  It  appeared^ 
that  during  the  nine  preceding  years,  the  Nabob  had  paid  to  the  Company, 
under  different  titles,  at  the  rate  of  eighty  four  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum ; 
though  by  the  treaty  of  1775,  he  had  bound  himself  to  the  annual  payment 
of  only  31,21,000,  and  by  the  treaty  of  1781,  to  that  of  34,20,000  rupees. 

It  was  agreed  that  fifty  lacs  should  be  the  annual  payment  of  the  Nabob ;  and 
that  this  should  embrace  every  possible  daim.  The  Govemor-General  declared 
that  this  was  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  Company  for  all  the  expense  which  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  incur  in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  the 
Vizir.  In  other  words,  he  declared  that,  for  the  nine  preceding  years,  unjusti- 
fiable extortion,  <to  the  amount  of  thirty  four  lacs  per  annum,  had  been  practised 
on  that  dependant  prince.  The  relation  now  established  between  the  Nabob  of 
Oude  and  the  Honourable  Company  was  described  by  the  Governor-General  in 
the  following  words :  **  We  undertake  the  defence  of  his  country :  In  return, 
he  agrees  to  defiray  the  real  expenses  incurred  by  an  engagement  of  so  much 
value  to  himself:  and  the  internal  administration  of  his  affairs  is  left  to  his  ex- 
clusive management."  * 

Among  the  instructions  with  which  Lord  Comwallis  was  ftun&hed  f6r  his^ 
government  in  India,  he  carried  out  with  him  explicit  orders  to  demand  from  the 
Nizam  the  surrender  of  the  drear  of  Guntoor.    Bazalut  Jung  had  diied  ia 


*  See  Papers  rdatiBg  to  tbe  East  ladies,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1806^ 
No.  2,  p.  1—14. 
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1782 ;  but  Nizain  Ali  retained  possession  of  thie  drear ;  and  the  English  had  Chap^IIL 

withheld  the  payment  of  the  peshcush.     Upon  the  arrival  of  Lord  ComwaUis      j^g^^    ' 

in  India,  he  was  deterred  from  obeying  immediately  the  peremptory  orders  of 

his  European  masters,  with  regard  to  the  surrender  of  Guntoor,  on  account  of 

the  advantage  which  it  appeared  that  a  dispute  with  the  Nizam  might  lend  to 

the   ambition  of  Tippoo,  and  the  apprehension   which  was  entertained  of  a 

rupture  with  France.    In  the  year  1788,  however,  the  prospect  of  uninterrupted 

peace  with  France,  the  great  addition  to  the  English  military  strength  expected 

in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  the  general  position  of  the  other  powers  in  India/ 

presented  the  appearance  of  as  favourable  an  opportunity  for  making  the  demand, 

as  any  which  was  regarded  as  sufficiently  probable  to  form  a  rational  basis  of 

action.    Immediately  after  the  retiu-n  of  Tippoo  from  the  siege  of  Mangalore, 

and  the  conclusion  of  his  treaty  with  the  English  in  1784,  he  set  up  against  the 

Nizam  a  demand  for  Beejapore.    About  the  same  time  a  dispute  arose  between 

Tippoo  and  the  Poona  ministers,  respecting  a  part  of  those  acquisitions,  from  the 

Mahratta  territory,  which  had  been  made  by  Hyder,  during  the  Peshwaship  of 

Ragoba.    These  circumstances,  together  with  the  jealousy,  if  not  the  fears, 

which  the  power  and  character  of  Tippoo  inspired  into  these  neighbouring  chiefi, 

produced  a  connection  between  them,  iii  consequence  of  which  a  junction  was 

formed  between  a  Poona  and  Hyderabad  army,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 

1786.  The  terms  of  reprobation,  in  which  Englishmen  in  India  were  accustomed  ta 

speak  of  the  peace  of  1784,  led  the  Poona  ministers,  according  to  the  opimon  of 

Colonel  Wilks,  toexpectthat  the  English  wouldtake  piartin  this  confederacy  against 

Mysore ;  and  he  is  not  well  pleased  with  Lord  ComwaUis,  who  lost  no  time  in 

letting  them  know,  that  no  project  of  an  alliance,  or  any  other  measure  of 

an  aggressive  nature,  would  be  entertained  by  his  nation.    After  a  year  of 

warring,  attended  by  no  considerable  result,  Tippoo  and  his  enemies  were  both 

weary  of  the  contest.    A  peace  was  concluded,  on  terms  not  very  favourable  to 

the  Sultan,  who  was  alarmed  at  the  progressive  accumulation  of  the  instruments 

of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  English ;  and  desirous  of  an  interval  to  settle  his 

dominions  on  the  coast  of  Malabiar.    In  these  drcumstances.  Lord  ComwaUis 

was  under  no  apprehension  of  a  union  between  Tippoo,  and  the  Mahrattas : 

He  thought  it  by  no  means  probable,  that  without  the  prospect  of  alliance  wkh 

the  French,  he  would  provoke  the  dangers  of  an  English  war :  And  he  con-^ 

duded  with  some  assurance  that,  with  the  support  of  Tippoo  alone,  the  Nizam 

would  not  hazard  the  fate  of  resistance.     Still,  though  not  probable,  it  was  by 

no  means  impossible^  that  a  connection  subsisted,  or  might  in  consequence  of  this 
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Book  VI.  requisition  be  formed,  between  the  Nizam  and  Tippoo ;  which,  ^^  no  doubt/'  said 
the  Govanor-Generalt  '^  would  bring  on  a  war,  calamitous  to  the  Camatic,  and 
distressing  to  the  Company's  affairs/'  Yet  if  ever  the  daim  upon  the  Guntoor 
drear  was  to  be  enforced,  the  time  was  now  arrived;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
result,  should  war  ensue,  it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  this  ruler,  impossible  that  for 
one  moment  a  doubt  could  be  entertained.* 

The  resolution  being  taken,  the  execution  was  skilfully  planned.  Captain 
Kennawaj,  a  gentleman  whose  address  was  supposed  well  calculated  to  soften 
\f  hat  might  appear  offensive  in  his  conunission,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  the 
Nizam,  instructed  to  employ  conciliatory  language,  and  to  show  the  utmost  libe- 
rality, in  regard  to  every  other  point  in  regard  to  which  adjustment  was  re- 
quired. No  intimation  was  to  be  given  to  the  Nizam  of  the  proposed  demand, 
till  after  the  arrival  of  Captain  Kennaway  at  his  court.  At  the  same  time,  in- 
structions were  sent  to  the  residents  at  the  several  durbars  of  the  Peshwa, 
Sdndiia,  and  the  Rajah  ci  Berar,  to  give  to  these  powers  a  full  explanation  of 
the  proceeding  before  intelligence  of  it  could  reach  them  from  any  other  source. 
The  government  of  Madras,  under  spedous  pretences,  conveyed  a  body  of  troops 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  drear ;  and  hdd  themsdves  in  readiness  to  seize 
the  territory  before  any  other  power  could  interpose,  dther  with  arms  or  re- 
monstrance. 

Captain  Kennaway  was  yet  on  his  journey  to  Hyderabad,  when  the  following 
letter  from  the  Govenunr-General,  dated  Sd  of  July,  1788,  went  after  him  by 
dispatch :  <'  Sir — ^I  have  this  instant  recdved  advice  from  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
that  the  Rajah  of  Chericka  has  actually  committed  hostilities  on  the  Company's 
possessions  at  TelUcherry  by  order  from  Tippoo.  Sir  Archibald  appears  likewise 
to  be  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  Tippoo  wiU  immediatdy  attack  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore.  This  may,  however,  I  think  be  doubtftil.  Unless  this  alarm 
should  be  blown  over,  previous  to  your  arrival  at  Hyderabad,  of  which  you 
cannot  fail  of  having  certain  information,  you  will  of  course  recollect  that  part 
of  your  instructions,  and,  instead  of  declaring  the  real  object  of  your  mission, 
confine  yourself  to  the  general  expressions  of  friendship,  and  assurances  of  our 
earnest  desire  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  governments.'* 

The  situation  of  the  Nizam  was  such,  that  he  regarded  himself  as  having 
more  to  hope,  and  less  to  apprehend,  from  a  connection  with  the  English,  than 

*  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  dated  Calcutta,  SOth  of 
May,  1788.    Ordered  to  be  printed  1792.    WUks^B  Hist.  Sketches,  ii.  535—559,  iil.  36. 
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with  either  of  the  other  powers  which  bordered  upon  his  dominions.  Greatly  Crap.  III. 
inferior  to  either  the  Mahrattas  or  Tippoo,  he  was  ever  in  dread  of  being  swal-  ^'"^"ijC*^ 
lowed  up  by  one  or  other  of  these  formidable  neighbours,  and  was  no  doubt 
protected  from  that  destiny  by  the  assistance  which,  in  case  of  an  attack 
from  one,  he  was  more  than  likely  to  receive  from  the  other.  An  alliance 
with  one  of  those  powers  threatened  hostility  with  the  other.  An  alliance  with 
the  English,  though  disagreeable  to  both,  would  not,  he  concluded,  be  able,  with 
pretensions  irrecondleable  as  theirs,  to  unite  them  for  his  destruction ;  while  the 
effect  of  it  would  be  to  lessen  his  dependance  upon  both.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  views,  possibly,  too,  attaching  no  great  value  to  the  possession  of  Guntoor, 
which,  under  the  bad  management  of  his  renters,  had  yidded  little  revenue, 
the  Nizam  manifested  an  unexpected  readiness  to  comply  with  the  Company's 
demands ;  and,  without  even  waiting  for  a  decision  upon  the  other  points  which 
were  to  be  adjusted  between  them,  he  surrendered  the  drear  in  September,  1788. 
The  settlement  of  the  arrears  of  the  peshcush,  which  the  Company  had  forhome 
to  pay ;  and  the  set-off  which  was  constituted  by  the  revenue  of  the  Guntoor 
drear,  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  Bazalut  Jung,  occasioned  some  difficulty 
and  delay.  To  remove  these  difficulties,  but  more  with  a  view  to  prevail  upon 
the  Governor-General  to  form  with  him  at  least  a  defensive  alliance,  which 
would  raise  him  above  his  fears  from  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas,  he  sent  his 
confidential  minister  to  Calcutta.  A  few  amicableconferences  sufficed  to  produce  an 
adjustment  of  the  pecuniary  daims.  But  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  new  and 
more  comprehensive  ties  between  the  two  governments,  the  English  ruler  was  re- 
strained^  by  two  powerful  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  forbidden  by 
the  act  of  parliament.  And  in  the  next  place,  they  could  not  fail  to  exdte  the 
jealousy  and  displeasure  of  the  Mahrattas,  the  firiendship  of  whom  he  was 
desirous  to  cultivate.* 

The  expedient,  which  suggested  itself  to  the  British  Indian  government,  as 
happily  calculated  to  answer  aU  purposes,  was.  To  profess  the  continued  existence  . 

*  *^  As  his  Highness's  political  situation  with  the  Mahrattas  has  long  approached  almost  to  a 
state  of  dependance  upon  the*  Poonah  government,  we  could  make  no  alteration  in  the  terms 
of  our  agreement  with  the  Nizam^  without  its  being  construed  by  the  Peshwa's  ministers  as  an 
attempt  to  detach  him  from  them/'  Lett.  Comwallis  to  Secret  Committee,  1st  of  November, 
1789.  We  are  mfonned  by  Col.  Wilks,  that  at  the  same  time  with  this  embassy  to  the  English 
government,  the  Nizam  sent  one  to  Tippoo,  to  propose  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive; 
whether  to  supersede  the  agreement  with  the  English,  or  as  a  further  security,  does  not  appear* 
Tippoo  proposed  the  adjunct  of  a  matrimonial  eonnexion  between  the  families ;  but  this,  not 
luiting  the  fiunily  pride  of  the  Wizam,  brdke  off  the  negotiation.    Hist  Sketches,  iii.  26,  56. 
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Book  VI.  of  the  old  treaty  of  1768,  in  which  both  the  Mysorean  and  Mahratta  govfern- 
^^;^^**"'^^  ments,  as  well  as  the  English  at  home,  had  so  long  acquiesced ;  and  to  give  to 

1  iOO»  "111 

the  clauses  such  an  extent  of  meaning  as  would  satisfy  the  inevitable  demands  of 
the  Nizam.  To  the  clause  in  that  treaty  by  which  it  was  engaged  that  English 
troops,  to  the  amount  of  two  battalions  of  sepoys  and  six  pieces  of  cannon 
manned  by  Europeans,  should  be  lent  to  the  Nabob,  were  annexed  the  words, 
"  whenever  the  necessity  of  the  Company's  aflfairs  would  permit."  It  was  now 
agreed  that  these  words  *  should  mean,  Whenever  the  Nizam  should  think  proper 
to  apply  for  them,  under  one  limitation,  that  they  should  not  be  employed  against 
the  Company's  allies,  among  whom  were  enumerated  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  the 
Nabobs  of  Oude  and  Arcot,  and  the  Rajahs  of  Travancore  and  Tanjore. 
l/)rdCom-     Of  the  treaty  of  1768,  one  memorable  article  related  to  the  transfer  to  the 

wallis  re- 
proached by     Company  of  the  Camatic  Balaghaut ;  an  article  which,  if  the  ancient  ti^aty  were 

cdm^and  Cch  binding,  still  continued  in  force.     The  propositions  of  the  Nizam,  that  measures 
M°biJak!ne'    sh^uld  uow  be  taken  for  carrying  this  engagement  into  effect,  the  Govemor- 
P«?^iic  ikith     General  was  obliged  to  dude,   by  observing  that  the  lapse  of  time,  by  the 
bytheai^  '   alteration   of  circumstances,  had  not  leA  that  part  of  the  agreement  on  the 
wi^^^r       same  foundation  on  which  it  originally  stood ;  and  that  the  English  were  bound 
Niwm,         ^  ^  treaty  of  peace  with  the  prince  whose  territory  it  actually  wait  to  dis- 
member :  "  but,"  said  his  Lordship,  **  should  it  hereafter  happen  that  the  Com- 
pany should  obtain  possession  of  the  country  mentioned  in  these  articles  with 
your  Highness's  assistance,  they  will  strictly  perform  the  stipulations  in  favour 
of  your  Highness  and  the  M ahrattas."  f   . 

^*  The  desire  of  not  offending,"  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  *^  against  the  letter  of 
the  act  of  parliament,  would  appear  on  this  occasion  to  have  led  to  a  trespass 
on  its  spirit.  Two  treaties  had  been  concluded,  subsequently  to  the  treaty  d 
1768,  between  Hyder  Ali  Khan  and  the  British  government :  And  the  latter 
state  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  his  son  Tippoo  Sultaun  in  1784; 
by  which  it  had  fully  recognized  his  right  of  sovereignty  to  the  territories  which 
he  possessed.  And  assuredly,  under  such  circumstances,  the  revival  with  any 
modification  of  an  offensive  alliance  (for  such  the  treaty  of  1769  undoubtedly 
was)  could  not  but  alarm  that  Prince." 

*  The  Governor-General  imputes  bad  faith  to  those  who  inserted  them,  as  well  as  the  datM 
relating  to  the  grant  of  the  Camatic  Balaghaut,  and  the  consequent  peshcush :  *^  The  sixth 
and  twelfth  articles  are  couched  in  terms  which  do  not  manifest  a  very  smcere  intention  m 
the  framers  of  the  treaty  to  perfonn  them."    Minute  of  Governor-General,  10th  of  Jidy,  176^ 

t  Letter,  ComwaUis  to  the  Nizam,  7th  of  July,  1789. 
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Sir  John  Malcolm  proceeds ;  ^*  Nor  was  that  alarm  Hkely  to  be  dispelled,  by  Chap.  III. 
that  qualification  in  the  engagement  which  provided  that  no  immediate  operation 
should  be  undertaken  against  his  dominions,  as  the  expression  by  which  that 
qualification  was  followed,  showed,  that  the  eventual  execution  of  those  articles, 
which  went  to  divest  him  of  his  territories,  was  not  deemed  an  improbable  or  at 
least  «n  impossiUe  occurrence  by  the  contracting  powers.  Another  part  of  this 
engagement  which  appeared  calculated  to  excite  apprehension  in  the  mind  of 
Tippoo  was,  the  stipulations  which  regarded  the  employment  of  the  subsidiary 
force  granted  to  the  Nizam ;  which  was  made  discretional,  with  the  exception  of 
not  acting  against  some  specified  Prince  and  chiefs,  among  whom  he  was  not 
included."  * 

Sir  John  Malcolm  wrote  under  the  strongest  impression  of  the  hostile  designs 
of  Tippoo,  and  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  Lord  ComwaHis,  yet  he  makes  the 
following  severe  reflection,  *^  that  the  liberal  construction  of  the  restrictions  of 
the  aict  of  parliament  had,  upon  this  occasion,  the  effect  of  making  the  Governor- 
General  pursue  a  course,  which  was  perhaps,  not  only  questionable  in  point  of 
Mth ;  but  which  must  have  been  more  offensive  to  Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  more 
calculated  to  produce  a  war  with  that  Prince,  than  an  avowed  contract  of  a 
drfensive  engagement,  firamed  for  the  express  and  legitimate  purpose  of  limiting 
his  inordinate  ambition.**  f 

The  Rajah  of  Cherika  was  a  petty  prince  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  whose  Hostile  de- 
territory  was  situated  the  Company's  factory  at  Tellicherry.    This  prince,  with  xfpj^  appre* 
his  neighbours,  had  been  subdued  by  Hyder  Ali,  and  remained  a  tributary  under  ^^a^io^ 
Tippoo  his  son.    A  friendly  connection  had  long  subsisted  between  the  English  and  of  his  depen* 

daot«  the 

the  Rajahs  of  Cherika,  whom  the  English  were  in  the  habit  of  accommodating  Rajah  of 
with  loans  of  money  and  military  stores.     In  1765,  the  debt  had  accumulated  to     ^"  ^' 
a  considerable  sum;  and  the  Rajah  assigned  to  the  Company  a  territory. called 
Rhandaterrah  for  security  and  payment    Among  other  transactions  with  the 
Rajah,  the  English  fanned  of  him,  in  1761,  the  customs  of  the  port  of  TelU- 

*  Sir  John  says  further,  ''  that  such  ideas  were  entertained  by  Tippoo,  from  the  moment  he 
heard  of  the  conclusion  of  this  engagement,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  It  would  indeed  appear  by  a 
letter  from  the  resident  at  Poonah,  that  the  minister  of  that  Court  considered  this  engagement  as 
one  of  an  offensive  nature^  against  Tippoo  Sultaun."    Sketch,  ut  supra,  p.  68. 

f  Malcolm's  Sketch,  at  supra,  p.  66*-69«  See  the  piqpers  reiative  to  this  treaty,  laid  before 
parliament  in  1792. ,  To  the  same  purpose,  another  enlightened  Indian  Soldier :  "  It  is  highly  in- 
structive to  observe  a  statesman,  justly  extolled  for  moderate  and  pacific  dispositions,  thus  indi- 
rectly violating  a  law,  enacted  for  the  enforcement  of  these  virtues,  by  entering  into  a  very  in- 
telligible offensive  alliance."    Wilks's  Hist  Sketches,  iii.  S8. 
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Book  VI.  cherry,  for  which  they  agreed  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  4,200  rupees  p6r  annum* 
Since  1765,  accounts  had  not  been  adjusted,  but  the  Rajah  had  received  addi- 
tional supplies  both  of  money  and  stotes.  About  the  banning  of  the  year 
1786,  the  Rajah  sent  a  body  of  meti,  drove  away  the  English  guard,  consisting 
of  a  Serjeant  and  eight  or  ten  sepoys,  and  took  possession  of  Rhandaterrah. 
The  government  of  Bombay  directed  the  chief  and  factors  of  TeDicherry  to 
make  out  the  Rajah's  account,  whence  it  appeared  that  he  was  still  to  a  lai^ 
amount  in  debt  to  the  Company ;  and  to  represent  the  outrage  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty  to  his  master  Tippoo ;  but  not  by  force  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
Rhandaterrah,  lest  it  should  bring  on  a  renewal  of  the  war.  The  Rajah,  under 
frivolous  pretences,  evaded  acknowledgement  of  the  account ;  Tippoo  returned 
for  answer  that  he  had  commanded  the  district  to  be  restored ;  the  Rajah  dis- 
avowed the  receipt  of  any  such  injunction ;  and  produced  a  letter  from  Tippoo 
which  merely  commanded  him  to  settle  his  accounts.  The  affair  remained  in 
suspense  till  1788.  Early  in  that  year  Tippoo  descended  the  <}hauts,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  fbr  the  ostensible  purpose  of  taking  cognizance  of  his  doihi- 
nions  on  the  coast.  Before  his  march  from  Calicut  toWtttds  Paldi^iEttcherry  on  the 
8th  of  May,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  EUglish  chief  at  TeUichen^,  stating  it 
as  the  infbirmation  of  the  Rajah  of  Cherika,  that  he  had  paid  his  d6bt  to  the 
English,  and  was  entitled  to  the  restitution  of  his  country :  upon  which  the 
Sultan  recommended  a  setdemetit  of  accounts.  A  letter  was  soon  aft^  received 
from  the  Rajahs  in  which  he  stated  the  amount  fin*  twenty-seven  years  of  rent 
due  cm  the  customs  of  the  port,  without  making  any  mention  of  the  mudi  largfer 
sums  which  the  Company  charged  to  his  account ;  and  he  demanded  the  inrme- 
diate  pajrment  of  a  lack  of  rupees.  It  was  this  which  alarmed  the  Governor- 
General  during  the  jouniey  of  his  negotiator  to  Hyderabad  $  as  the  apprehension 
was,  that  the  Rajah  was  instigated  by  Tippoo ;  might  proceed  to  hostilities;  and 
involve  the  government  in  war. 
Situation  of  The  tcnitOry  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  commences  near  the  island  of  Vipeen, 
■^^^re  ^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chinnamangalum  river,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of 
an  aiij  of  the  Cochiu.    From  this  point  it  extends  to  the  southern  extremity  of  liidia,  bounded 

English. 

on  the  west  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  by  the  celebrated  chain  of  mountains 
which  terminate  near  the  southern  cape.  The  situation  of  this  Prince  made  a 
connexion  between  him  and  the  English  of  importance  to  both :  He  was  placed 
at  so  great  a  distance,  that  he  had  little  to  apprehend  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  Company :  His  country,  which  was  only  separated  from  their  province  of 
Tinivelly  by  the  ridge  of  mountains,  formed  a  barriar  to  theinvaslon  <tf  an  enemy 
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into  that  province,  and  through  that  proviooe  into  Ca]*aatic  itself:  The  sui]port  Chap.  III. 
of  ihe  Company  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  Rajah  against  the  de9igns  of  such  ^"^^"v—-^ 
powerful  and  raj^acious  neighbours  as  Hyder  Ali  and  hb  son :  The  productiveness 
^  his  dominions  enabled  him  to  contribute  considerably  to  the  military  resources 
4xf  the  Englififa :  And,  in  the  last  war  with  Hyder,  his  coroperation  had  been  su£B- 
.-ciaitly  e&tensive,  to  entitle  him  to  be  inserted  in  the  treaty  with  Tippoo,  under 
ihe  character  of  an  ally. 

The  descent  of  Tippoo,  with  an  army,  into  the  western  country,  filled  the  His  disputes 
Bajah  with  apprehensions.  He  was  the.only  prey  on  that  side  of  the  Ghauts,  "^'^^  ^'^^' 
opposite  to  the  dominions  of  Tippoo,  which  remained  undevoured ;  and  the  only 
.obstruction  to  the  extenaon  of  his  dominions  from  the  Mahratta  frontier  to  Cape 
.  Coimnn;  an  extension  attended  with  the  highly  coveted  advantage  of  placing 
lum  in  coatacfc  witit  Tinivdly, .  tIie:moat  distant,  andimoat  di^Smoeless  part  of  the 
Aiglbfa  possessions  in  CoromandeL  The»oocufTences  wjhicb  ixick  place  between 
Tii^MX)  and  the  Rajah  of  C!ochin,  added  gseatly  to.  the  terror  and  alarms  of  the 
King  of  Travancore. 

There  had  been  apeiiod  at  which  the  R%ah  of  Calicut,  known  by  the  name 
0f  tbe  Zamorin,  hadiOMfeavouced  to  subductbe  Cochin  B,«gah.  At  that  time 
the  Cochin  Rajah  had  received  assistance  from  the  Riyafa.of  Travancore.  The 
Crodun  Biyah  had  continued  to  need  support ;  :aBd  thefredecessor  of  the  reigning 
lhnm»h»d  made  over  to  his  benefiustor,  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  under  the  title 
of  ampenaation  for  expense^  two  small  districts  on  the  ooctbem  «ide  of  Travan* 
cora  V  Another  motive  may  be  supposed  to  .have  contributed. to  this  territorial 
aneangement.  Hjrder  Ali  had  at  this  time  commenced  his  inroads,  on.tbe  coast 
of  Malabar ;  and  alarmed  the  Riyahs  for  .their  safety.  As  a.me^ns  of  defence 
tbe  my^  iof  Travancore  projected  a  great  wall  or  barrier,  on  hi?. northern  fron« 
tier,  to  the  formation  of  which  the  districts  in  question  were  of  peculiar 
importance.  Though  part  of  the  territory  of  the  King  of  Cochin  lay. north  of 
the  projected  line  of  defence,  yet  a  oonsiderable  part,  inducUqg  bis  capital,  was 
blended  mih  TravaiM^ore  on  the.opposite  side,  and  would  receive,  protection  by  it 
against  the  designs  of  Hyder,  no  l^ess  than,  the  domimons  of  the  Travancore 
Ri^ah  tbeiMelves.  The  works  were  oonstructed  about  twenty-five  years  previous 
torth^.  period  at  whidi  this  narrative  has  arrived.  They  consisted  of  a  ditch 
idiiottt  «xteen  feet  broad  and  twenty  deep,  a  strong  hanriioo. hedge,  a^slight 
pampet,.  and  gqod  rampart,  with.baations  onrianggimmds^  whidi  almost  flanked 
one  another.  Hiey  commenced  at  the  sea,  on  the  island  of  Vipeen,  and  extended 
eastwards,  about  thirty  nulea^  to  ^he  Aniinalaiah>  or  Elephant  mountains,  a  part 
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Book  VI,   of  the  great  Indian  chain.    On  the  north,  they  were  assailable  only  by  regular 
^^ — V— ~^  approaches ;  but,  in  the  case  of  such  an  enemy  as  Tippoo,  rather  provoked  attack, 
'      than  afforded  any  permanent  protection. 

Some  time  after  the  erection  of  the  lines,  Hyder,  who  was  extending  his  oon-^ 
quests  over  the  Malabar  Rigahs,  carried  his  arms  against  the  territory  of  the 
King  of  Cochin,  at  least  the  part  which  was  without  the  wall  o£  Travancore ; 
and  the  King,  rather  than  lose  that  part  of  his  dominions,  consented  to  become 
the  tributary  of  Hyder. 

The  Rajah  of  Cochin  waited  upon  Tippoo,  in  1788,  at  Palacatcherry,  whither 
he  had  proceeded  after  leaving  Calicut.     Upon  his  return,  this  Rajah  reported 
the  substance  of  his  conference  with   Tippoo  to  the   Rajah  of   Travancore. 
Tippoo  questioned  him  why  his  visit  had  not  been  eariier ;  when  something  use- 
ful might  have  been  effected ;  but  now  the  rainy  season  was  at  hand.    Tippoo 
asked,  if  the  dday  had  been  occasioned  by  the  Rajah  of  Travancore.    He  told 
the  Rajah  that  he  should  demand  back  those  districts  of  Cochin,  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  and  receive  the  aid  of  the  Mysore  troops  to 
enforce  the  claim.    It  was  doubtful  to  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  whether  the  report 
of  the  King  of  Cochin  was  deceitful  or  true ;  but  it  indicated  in  either  case  the 
hostile  designs  of  Tippoo. 
EngUsh  troops     The  Rajah  made  known  his  fears  to  the  government  of  Madras,  and  requested 
ri^  to  AiT"   a  company  of  sepoys,  with  an  English  officer,  as  a  demonstration  to  the  Sultan 
^^^  of  the  assistance  which  he  might  expect  to  recdve.     Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 

who  then  presided  over  the  Councils  of  Madras,  not  only  complied  with  the 
Rajah's  demand,  but  desired  his  permission  to  canton  smne  battalions  of  the  Com- 
pany's troops,  along  the  strong  grounds  behind  the  walL     For  this  service,  two 
battalions  of  sepoys,  with  their  proportion  of  artillery,  w&ee  soon  after  sent  from 
Bombay. 
The  Dutch         The  arrival  of  the  rainy  season  prevented  active  operations  during  the  remain- 
Mmoroandr"  dcr  of  the  year  1788,  but  in  the  month  of  May  of  the  following  year,  Tippoo 
nSwM^  part  ^^^  descended  to  the  coast,  and  began  with  summoning  the  fort  of  Cranganore. 
*^^**^  h^^^^  This,  and  another  place,  named  Jaycotah,*  belonged  to  the  Dutch,  and  were 
maintained  as  a  species  of  out-work  to  their  grand  settlement  at  Cochin.     They 
were  situated  close  upon  the  wall  of  Travancore,  at  its  maritime  extremity,  and 
regarded  by  the  Rajah  as  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  defenoe  of  the  lines. 
He  prepared  himself  to  join  with  the  Dutch  in  defending  them ;  he  represented 

♦  Written  Ayacottah,  by  Col.  Wilks. 
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to  the  English  not  only  that  Cranganore  and  Jajcotah  were  the  very  key  to  his   Chap.  III. 
country,  but  that  he  was  bound  in  a  defensive  treaty  with  the  Dutch ;  he,  there-  ^^C*^ 
.fore;  made  earnest  application  to  the  English  government  to  grant  him  that 
assistance  wliich  the  present  exigency  appeared  to  require. 

Mr.  Holland,  who  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Madras  government, 
haiq[iened  to  be  very  pacifically  inclined.  He  informed  the  Rajah,  that  except 
for  the  inunediate  protection  of  his  own  dominions,  he  could  not  receive  assist- 
ance from  the, English';  and  enjoined  him,  in.  a  particular  manner,  to  abstain 
from  every  act  which  could  raise  the  jealousy  of  Tippoo^  or  afford  him  a  pretext 
for  invading  Travancore. 

lliough  Tippoo  made  several  demonstrations,  and  went  so  far  as  to  bring 
heavy  guns  from  Palacatcherry,  as  if  for  the  reduction  of  Cranganore,  he  retired 
before  the  middle  of  May,  without  commencing  the  attack ;  and  placed  his 
troops  at  Palacatcherry  and  Coimbetore.  It  was  confidently  expected,  that  he 
would  return,  at  the  end  of  the  monsoon ;  and  that  his  first  operations  would  be 
against  the  possessions  of  the  Dutch.  Were  these  in  his  hands,  Travancore 
would  be  an  easy  conquest ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Company's  resident,  it 
would  even  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  English  detachment  to  retreat.. 

In  the  mean  time  intelligence  was  received  from  the  Commandant  at  Telli- 
cherry,  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  rains,  that  setUement  had  been  aivironed  by 
the  troops  of  Tippoo,  and  shut  up  as  in  astate  of  rigorous  blockade;  that  achain 
of  posts  had  been  established  surrounding  the  place,  some  of  them  so  near  as  to 
be  within  musket  shot  of  the  lines ;  that  his  troops  had  strict  orders,  which  they 
rigidly  obeyed,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  every  article  of  suj^ly ;  that  his  boats 
were  as  vigilant  for  the  same  purpose  by  sea>  as  the  troops  were  by  land ;  and 
that  the  necessaries  of  life  had,  in  consequence,  risen  to  a&  exorbitant  priice^ 

The  assurance  conveyed  frx)m  the  Oxnpany's  governor  at  Madras,  that  the  TheRajab^ 
English  would  interfere  in  the  defence  of  no  territory  but  that  whicKimmediately  f^^  the  ^'^ 
belonged  to  the  Rajah  himself,  suggested  to  the  Rajah  and  the  Dutch  an  expe-  ''^"^^' 
dient  for  realizing  the  condition  on  which  was  made  to  depend  the  assistance 
which  they  required.    A  negotiation,  which  was  said  to  have  been  pending  for 
two  years,  was  concluded  in  the  beginning  o(  August,  for  rendering  Cranganore 
and  Jaycotah,  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Rigah ;  to  wit,  by  purchase  from  the 
Dutch.     Of  this  transaction,  however,  the  government  of  Madras  disapproved ; 
and  they  dispatched  a  peremptory  command  to  the  Rajah,  that  he  should  annul 
the  contract,  and  restore  the  places  to  the  Dutch. 

Tippoo  affirmed^  that  the  Dutch  had  built  the  fort  of  Cranganore  upon  ground  Question  «« to 
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BookVI.  which  bdoi^ed  to  his  trilmtary  and  subject,  the  JELajah  of  Cochin;  thai  the 

^^ v*— — ^  Dutch  had  even  paid  rent  for  that  ground,  in  the  same  marnicF  as  the  lyots;  and 

the  lawfuiness  that  the  purchase  and  sale  of  it  was  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  part  of  the  king- 
^*;P-     dom  of  Mysore. 

The  Rajah  asserted  the  fal^iood  of  the  allegations  of  Tippoo ;  and  remon- 
strated against  the  orders  which  he  had  received  from  Madras.  The  resident  and 
he  concurred  in  representing,  and  produced  documents  from  the  Dutch  Winch 
proved ;  that  Cochin  was  one  of  the  early  conquests  of  the  Portuguese,  and  their 
capital  in  that  part  of  India ;  that  Cranganore  and  Jajcotah  were  thdr  depen- 
dencies ;  that  the  Rajahs  of  Cochin  paid  them  tribute;  that  in  the  year  1654^ 
the  Dutch  were  at  war  with  the  Portuguese,  and  attacked  their  settlement  of 
Cochin ;  that  they  expelled  the  Portuguese  entirely  from  that  part  of  India,  and 
seized  their  possessions ;  that  they  held  no  lands  of  the  Rajah  of ,  Cochin,  whom 
they  rather  considered  as  dependant  upon  them ;  that  the  Rajah. of  Cochin  had 
not  been  a  tributary  of  the  Mysore  chiefr  fin*  more  than  about  twelve  years ;  and 
considered  himself  as  such  for  that  territory  only,  for  which  he  paid  dioute; 
the  territory,  namely,  which  was  situated  without  the  wall  of  Travancore. 
View  taken  of  On  the  2Sd  of  September  the  Governor-General  made  answer  to  the  repiesen- 
stancesby  tations  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  the  Governor  in  CouncQ  of 
Lord  Com-  jyfadras :  That,  without  a  hope  of  assistance  from  the  French,  which  Tippoo,  at 
this  time  could  not  entertain^  he  would  not,  it  was  probable,  deaure  to  draw  upon 
himself  the  resentment  of  the  Company ;  that  Tippoo  was  aware,  and  had 
indeed  been  expressly  infonned,  of  the  certainty  with  which  an  attack  upon  the 
Travaacore  Rajah,  included  in. the  late  treaty  as  an  ally  of  the  En^h,  would 
be  followed  by  war;  that  the  character  at  the  same  time  of  that  violent  Prince 
xenda^  calculation  uponhis  induct  from  the  rules  of  prudootce  somewhat  pre- 
carious ;  and  that  provision  should  be  made,  not  only  for  securii^  the  dominions 
of  the  Company  and  their  allies,  but  for  obtainmg  ample  satisfaction,  in  case  of 
any  injury  which  they  might  be  made  to  sustain.  He,  therefore,  directed,  th^t 
the  best  mode  of  assomUing  the  army,  and  of  opposing  lesistaace  to  an  enemy, 
should  be  ccmcerted  with  the  commanding  officer ;  that  from  die  moment  Tippoo 
should  invade  any  part  of  the  temtory  of  the  Ragah  of  Travaacore  or  Ndbob  of 
Arcot,  he  Aovld  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  war ;  that  all  payments  to  the 
private  creditors  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  should  in  that  case  be  suspended;  and 
even  the  advances  withheld  for  providing  the  Compan/s  investment.  It  was 
well  for  Lord  ComwaUis,  that  he  possessed  an  influence,  which  enabled  him  to 
conclude,  that  he  could  take  such  a  license  with  impumty.    The:  creditors  of  the 
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Nabob  were,  as  appeared  by  important  comequences,  favourttes  with  the  Board  Chap.  IIL 

of  Contrd.     And  a  rich  investment,  which  filled  the  coffers  of  the  India  Houses  ^'"~"v'^*-' 

1789 
was  the  principal  sourte  of  delight  to  the  Court  of  Directors.    A  man  of  less 

authority  would  not  have  dared  to  offer  disappointment  to  such  conunanding 

inclinations:    And  perhaps  it  required  the  brilliant  success  which  crowned  the 

(^)erations  of  Lord  Comwallis  to  exempt  even  his  audacity  from  disagreeable 

consequences.     The  efforts  made  by  Mr.  Hastings^  to  prevent  a  fidlure  in  the 

article  of  investments,  produced  the  principal  errors  of  fab  administration,  and  the 

great  misfortunes  of  his  life. 

The  Governor-General  concluded  his  letter  with  the  fbllowmg  words;  «  We 
sincerely  hope  and  believe  that  the  case  will  not  happen :  But  should  the  Car* 
natic  unfcnrtunately  be  involved  in  war,  you  may,  in  addition  to  all  the  means 
that  are  in  your  own  power  to  command,  be  assured  that  thiis  Government  will 
make  the  utmost  exertions  to  give  you  effectual  assistance,  and  to  terminate,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  a  contest-— that  cannot,  even  if  attended  with  the  utmost, 
success,  prove  advantageous  to  our  affairs  in  this  country." 

In  the  representati<m  first  transmitted  to  Bengal,  regarding  the  transfer  of 
Jaycotah  and  Cranganore,  it  appeared  as  if  they  did  belong  to  the  dependant  of 
Tif^xx),  and  had  been  alienated  without  his  consent.  In  this  view  of  the 
dicumstances  Lord  Comwallis  condemned  the  transaction;  and  confirmed  the 
iigmiction  which  had  been  given  by  the  government  of  Madras:  When  it  was 
affirmed,  that  neither  Tippoo,  nor  his  tributary,  had  any  title  fo  t  h<e  territory, 
that  it  had  for  centuries  been  the  independent  possession  of  Europeans,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  was  taken  in  lawfid  war  from  the  Portuguese  by 
the  Dutdu  he  thought  proper  to  su^)end  his  decision.  He  directed  that  a  pro>- 
position  should  be  transmitted  to  Tiiq[xx>  for  a  mutual  appointment  of  commis* 
sioners  to  try  the  point  in  dispute ;  and  proposed  to  agree  that  if  the  ground  was 
proved  to  belong  to  the  Rqah  of  Coddn,  the  transfer  should  be  annulled ;  if  it 
was  proved  to  belox^  to  the  Dutch,  the  tmsactioii  should  be  confirmed. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  the  army  of  Tippoo  was  known  to  be  encamped  Tippoo  an- 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palgaut ;  and  the  Rajah  was  confirmed  in  his  expecta-  f^arhis^d^ 
tion  of  an  attack.    On  the  14th  of  December  Tippoo  arrived  at  a  place  about  °^^'* 
twenty-five  miles  distant  from  the  boundary  of  Travancore,  and  the  ravages  of 
his  cavalry  were  carried  within  a  mile  of  the  walL  On  the  fi^Uowing  day  a  vakeel, 
a  sort  of  character  in  whidi  the  capacities  of  the  messenga-  and  negotiator  were 
compounded,  arrived  from  the  camp  of  the  Sultan,  bearing  a  letter  to  the  Rajah. 
It  contained  the  annundation  of  Tiqppoo's  demands ;  That,  as  ti^e  Rajah  had 
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Book  VI.  given  protection  within  his  dominions  to  certain  Rajahs,  and  other  refractory 
subjects  of  the  Mysore  government,  he  should  deliver  them  up,  and  in  future 
abstain  from  similar  offence^ ;  2.  That,  as  the  Dutch  had  sold  to  him  that  which 
was  not  theirs  to  sell,  he  should  withdraw  his  troops  from  Cranganore ;  8.  That 
he  should  demolish  that  part  of  his  lines  which  crossed  the  territory  of  Cochin, 
because  it  bdonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Mysore.  The  Rajah  replied;  1.  That 
the  Rajahs  of  whose  protection  the  Sultan  complained  had  obtained  an  asylum 
in  his  country,  because  they  were  his  relations,  at  the  distance  of  many  years ; 
that  no  objection  to  their  residence  had  ever  been  taken  before ;  that  to  prove  his 
amicable  disposition,  they  should  nevertheless  be  removed ;  and  that  no  refractory 
subject  of  the  Mysore  government  had  ever,  vHith  his  knowledge,  been  haiboured 
in  Travancore ;  2.  That  the  fort  and  territory  which  he  had  purchased  fit)m  the 
Dutch  belonged  to  the  Dutch ;  and  was  in  no  respect  the  property  of  the 
dependant  of  Tippoo ;  3.  That  the  ground  on  which  he  had  erected  his  lines 
was  ceded  to  him  in  full  sovereignty  by  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  before  that  Rajah 
became  tributary  to  the  sovereign  of  Mysore ;  and  that  the  lines,  existing  at  the 
time  when  he  was  included  in  the  late  treaty  between  the  Englidi  and  the 
Sultan,  were  sanctioned  by  the  silence  of  that  important  deed. 
Attaoks  the  On  the  24th  of  December  Tippoo  encamped  at  not  more  than  four  miles  dis* 
^^'  tance  from  the  lines ;  began  to  erect  batteries  on  the  25th ;  early  in  the  morning 

of  the  29th  turned,  by  surprise,  the  right  flank  of  the  lines,  where  no  passage  * 
was  supposed  to  exist;  and  introduced  a  portion  of  his  army  within  the ,walL 
Before  he  could  reach  the  gate  which  he  intended  to  qpen,  and  at  which  he 
expected  to  admit  the  rest  of  his  army,  his  troops  were  thrown  into  confusion 
by  some  slight  resistance,  and  fled  in  disorder,  with  a  heavy  slaughter,  across 
the  ditch.  Tippoo  himself  was  present  at  the  attack,  and,  not  without  personal 
danger,  made  Ms  escape. 
TheOoveraor-  Intelligence  of  these  events  was  received  by  the  Supreme  Government  from 
ddes  for  vigor- Madras  on  the  26th  of  Januaiy;  and  on  the  morrow  instructions  were  dis- 
cus war.  patched  to  that  Presidency.  The  Govemor-Genanl  expressed  his  expectation 
that  the  Madcas  rulers  had  considered  Tippoo  as  at  war,  from  the  first  moment 
when  they  heard  of  the  attack ;  that  they  had  diligently  executed  the  measures 
which  he  had  formeiiy  prescribed ;  and  in  particular,  that  all  payments  to  the 
Nabob's  creditors,  and  all  disbursements  on  the  score  of  investment,  had  imme- 
diately ceased.  He  added,  that  his  intention  was  to  emjSoj  all  the  resources 
which  were  within  his  reach  *'  to  exact  a  frdl  reparation  from  Tippoo  for  this 
wanton  and  unprovoked  violation  of  treaty ; "  that  for  this  purpose  endeavours 
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should  be  employed  to  procure  the  assdstance  both  of  the  Mahrattas  and  of  the  Chap.  III. 
Nizam;  that  instructions  should  be  dispatdied  to  the  government  of  Bombay  ^^TiJC""^ 
to  attack  his  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  and  that  in  every  part  of 
India  the  army  should  be  increased. 

The  instructions  to  the  government  of  Madras  were  dated  on  the  27th  of  The  Governor 
Janoaary ;  those  to  the  resident  at  the  court  of  the  Nizam  were  dated  on  the  deavours^ 
28th.     The  actual  commencement  of  hostilities  relieved  Comwallis  from  all  re-  HiJ^^'^tbe 
.straint  with  r^ard  to  new  connexions ;  and  it  was  now  his  part  to  solicit  from  Nizam, 
the  Nizam  an  alliance,  which,  a  few  months  before,  that  Prince  would  have  re- 
cdved  as  the  greatest  of  favours.     The  resident  was  instructed  to  expose  in  the 
strongest  colours  the  Mthless  and  rapacious  character  of  Tippoo ;  to  raise  in  the 
minds  of  the  Nizam  and  his  ministers  as  high  a  conception  as  possible  of  the 
advantages  of  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  English ;   to  promise  him  a  full 
participation  in  the  fruits  of  victory,  and  a  mutual  guarantee  of  their  respective 
doniinions,  against  the  ambition  and  hatred  of  Tippoo. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  this  negotiation  arose  bom  the  violent  apprehensions  of 
the  Nizam  with  respect  to  the  Mahrattas.  To  such  a  degree  was  he  impressed 
with  an  opinion  of  the  villany  of  that  nation,  and  of  their  determination  to  rob 
him  of  his  dominions,  whenever  an  opportunity  should  odcxar,  that  he  desired 
the  En^ish  resident  to  inform  him,  if  the  Peshwa  should  invade  his  kingdpm, 
while  his  army  was  absent,  co-operating  with  the  English,  what  measures,  in 
ihat  ease,  the  English  government  would  pursue :  and  he  displayed  intense  re- 
luctance to  spare  any  portion  of  his  forces  from  his  own  defence,  without  an  ar- 
ticle for  the  unlimited  gi^arantee  of  his  country.  But  the  Governor-General, 
who  was  anxious  for  the  alliance  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  reckoned  them  '^  the 
peqile  whose  friendship  was  of  by  far  the  greatest  value,"  *  in  the  contest  with 
Tippoo,  was  careful  not  to  give  umbrage  to  the  Poonah  rulers,  by  appearing  to 
raise  a  barrier  against  their  ambitious  designs. 

The  instructions  to  the  resident  at  Poonah  were  of  the  same  description ;  and  And  with  the 
dated  the  preceding  day.  The  relation  with  the  Mahrattas,  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  SalUiye,  had  been  that  of  general  amity ;  which  the  Poonah 
government,  with  some  eagerness  and  some  address,  had  endeavoured  to  improve 
into  an  engagement  for  mutual  protection  against  Tippoo.  The  restrictions, 
howeyer,  imposed  by  act  of  parliament,  had  prevented  the  Govemon-General 
from  acceding  to  their  desire ;  and  of  that  policy  he  now  expressed  his  opinion. 

«  Lett.  Govi  Gen.  to  the  Secret  Comnittee,  1st  Nov.  1789. 
VOL.  nL  2  B 
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Book  VI.  **  Some  considerable  advantages/'  he  said,  ^^  have  no  doubt  been  experienced  by 

^^'^T^fCiT^  the  system  of  neutrality  which  the  legislature  required  of  the  governments  in 

this  country :  But  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  attended  with  the  unavoidable 

inconvenience  of  our  being  constantly  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  commencing  a 

war,  without  having  previously  received  the  assistance  of  efficient  allies."  * 

The  offer  of  a  defensive  alliance  against  Tippoo  was  now  made  to  the 
Mahrattas ;  and  they  had  the  advantage  of  holding  themselves  up  as  the  party 
who  bestowed  the  favour,  which,  a  twelvemonth  before,  they  would  have  been 
well  contented  to  appear  as  the  party  who  received.  The  Indian  desire  to  make 
the  most  of  every  circumstance  in  a  bargain,  and  to  sell  every  fisivour  at  the 
highest  price,  made  them  higgle  and  wrangle  for  advantages,  and  protract  the 
negotiation  to  a  considerable  length. 
Both  alliances  A  treaty,  howcver,  with  the  Nizam,  and  another  with  the  Mahrattas,  of 
which  the  conditions  were  nearly  the  same,  were  signed,  the  former  on  the  4th 
day  of  July,  the  latter  on  the  1st  of  June.  A  triple  league  was  finrmed,  to 
punish  Tippoo  for  the  treachery,  of  which  he  was  declared  to  have  been  guilty 
to  all  the  contracting  parties:  The  Nizam  and  Peshwa  bound  themselvies 
vigorously  to  prosecute  the  war  with  a  potent  and  well  appointed  army :  The 
Peshwa  received  the  option  of  being  joined,  during  the  war,  by  an  EngMsh  force 
equal  to  that  which  served  with  the  Nizam :  And  the  parties  jointly  engagedi^ 
never  to  make  peace,  except  with  mutual  consent ;  to  form  an  equal  partitioii 
of  conquests ;  and  to  resist  and  punish  by  their  combined  forces  any  injury  with 
respect  to  any  of  them  which  Tippoo  thereafter  might  accomplish  or  attempt 
Objects  at  It  was  declared  by  the  Govemor-General  to  both  the  parties  with  whom  he 

Teraor-GenJ"  was  endeavouring  to  contract,  that  the  otyects  were  four  at  which  he  dioold  aim 
Se  waT*  ^^  ^y  *^  ^^  •  "^^  exact  fix)m  the  enemy  indemnification  for  the  expense  or  loss 
imposed  upon  the  Company  by  the  war:  To  make  him  restore  to  the  Nizam 
and  Peshwa,  if  they  should  take  part  in  the  conflict,  whatever  he  or  his  father 
might  have  taken  from  those  powers :  To  wrest  from  him  all  that  he  possessed 
of  the  Camatic  Payen  Ghaut :  And,  in  consequence  of  the  barbarity  which  he 
had  exercised  on  the  Nairs  of  Malabar,  to  set  them  free  from  his  dom]aioii.f 

The  gratification  of  their  resentment  fi>r  the  losses  inflicted  on  them  by  Tippoo 
and  his  father;  the  removal  of  the  terrors  with  which  they  were  haunted  by  his 
ambition  and  power ;   the  prospect  of  recovering  what  they  had  lost»  and  €i 

*  Dispatch  to  Mr.  Malet,  28th  Feb.  1790. 

t  See  the  Dispatch  to  the  RMdent  at  Poooah,  dated  the  2Sd  of  March. 
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elevatiiig  themselves  upon  his  ruin,  were  powerful  aids  toward  obtaining  the  al-  Chap.  ni. 
lianoe  of  the  Nizam  and  Mafarattas.  ^*— -v— ^ 

While  the  mind  of  the  Goyemor-General  was  thus  intensely  engaged  in  pre- Tardinessof 
paring  the  means  of  war  upon  the  largest  scale,  a  very  differrat  spirit  prevailed  ^^^|^^ 
at  Madras ;  and,  on  ^the  8th  of  February,  he  dispatched  to  that  Presidency  a  severely 
letter  of  complaint  and  crimination.    He  charged  the  President  and  Council 
with  neglect  of  duty,  and  disobedience  of  orders*  in  not  having  made  the  pre- 
scribed provision  of  draught  cattle  for  the  army ;   in  not  having  suspended  the 
business  of  the  Company's  investment;*  and,  after  they  had  received  an  exfdidt 
dedaratioQ  from  the  Governor-General  in  Council  of  his  determination  to  jnto- 
tect  the  lUyah  of  Travancore  in  his  purchase  of  Cranganore  and  Jaycotah  if 
those  {daces  belonged  not  to  the  Rajah  of  Codiin  but  the  Duteh,  in  their  having, 
in  their  correspondence  with  Tippoo  and  even  with  the  Rtijah  of  Travancore 
and  the  English  resident  in  his  camp,  withheld  that  declaration,  and  thereby 
^  discouraged  a  faithful  ally  in  the  defence  of  his  country  against  an  enemy, 
who  was  within  a  few  miles,  oi  his  frontiers,  and  with  the  inscdence  and  violence 
o£  whose  diaracter  they  had  long  been  fully  acquainted.'' 

To  his  early  decision  against  the  purchase  of  the  two  forts,  Governor  HoUond  The  Pmideot 
adhered:  On  the  allegation  of  the  Rajah  that  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  en- at Madras^^ 
eouraged  the  purdiase,  he  had  rqplied ;  f  ^  As  you  received  early  information  ci 
Governor  Campbell's  departure,  it  was  not  acting  a  friendly  part  to  prosecute 
negotiations  of  so  mudi  importance  without  communicating  thdr  commence- 
ment and  progress  to  me,  upon  my  advising  you  of  my  succession  to  the  govern- 
ment : "  Even  after  the  right  of  the  Duteh  a{^peared  to  be  decidedly  proved,  still 
he  maintained  that  the  bargain  was  an  offence  against  Tippoo,  not  to  be  justified 
by  the  law  of  nations ;  because  with  equal  propriety  might  the  Duteh  make  sale 
to  the  French  of  Sadras  and  Pulicate,  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  St  George : 
And  lastly,  he  denied  that  the  importance  of  the  places  in  question  was  an  ade^ 
quate  compensation  for  the  evils  of  war. 

To  these  reasonings  the  Governor-General  made  the  following  reply :  ^  In 
your  letter,  dated  8d  of  January,  you  thought  proper  to  lay  down  principles,  as 
being,  in  your  opinion,  founded  on  the  law  of  nations,  respecting  the  Rajah  and 
the  Dutch,  which  militate  against  the  spirit  of  our  orders,  and  which  we  con* 

*  On  the  point  of  inYestment  the  Govemor»General  afterwards  retracted  his  eensure,  as  it  was 
explained,  that  nothing  more  had  been  done  than  what  was  necessary  to  fulfill  the  contract  with 
the  Philippine  Company. 

t  In  his  letter  of  the  16th  of  November. 

S  B  S 
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Book  VI.  ceive  it  was  not  regularly  within  »your  province  to  discuss,  as  you  are  hot  respon- 
sible for  the  measure  directed." 

In  as  far  as  the  government  of  Madras  acted  upon  their  own  notions  of  justice 
or  policy  in  disobedience  to  the  express  orders  of  those  whose  commands  they 
had  undertaken  to  obey,  they  were  guilty  of  a  most  serious  offence ;  but  In  lay- 
ing their  opinions  and  reasons  before  the  governing  authority,  they  practised  a 
virtue,  from  which  the  governing  authority  might  derive  essential  advantage,  and 
merited  no  insolence  of  reply. 
Their  reason-  To  their  reasonings,  at  the  same  time,  very  strong  objections  applied.  In  the 
comaMive.  ^^^  cases,  that  of  Cranganore  and  Jaycotah,  and  that  of  Pulicate  and  Sadras^ 
the  circumstance  which  constituted  the  material  part  of  the  question ;  that  on 
which  its  decision,  if  founded  oh  rational  principles,  would  depend,  was  perfectly 
reversed.  Pulicate  and  Sadras  could  not  be  held  by  the  French,  without  esiseh- 
tially  impairing  the  security  of  Madras :  Cranganore  and  Jaycotah  were  of  no 
importance  to  the  security  of  Tippoo ;  and  were  evidently  desired  by  him,  as  a 
means  of  aggression  against  the  Rajah  of  Travahcore.  With  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  places  in  question,  the  value,  as  it  had  at  an  early  period  been,  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  declared  to  the  govemnient  of  Madras,  ^'  could  not, 
however  great,  be  opposed  to  the  serious  consequences  of  war ;  but  a  tame  sub- 
mission to  insult  or  injury,  he  was  equally  convinced,  would,  in  its  effects,  prove 
the  most  fatal  policy."  This  was  the  question,  and  the  only  question;  not 
whether  Cranganore  and  Jaycotah  were  a  compensation  for  the  consequences  of 
war.  Scarcely  any  single  injury  can  ever  approach  to  an  equivalent  for  the 
expense,  which  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  evils,  of  war ;  and  it  is  then  only  when 
there  is  a  decided  probability  that  the  permission  of  one  injury  will  draw  on  a 
second,  and  after  the.  second,  a  third,  and  so  on,  that  the  advantages  of 
war  can  be  an  equivalent  for  its  evils,  and  recourse  to  it  the  dictate  of  wis- 
dom. At  the  moment  of  action;  this  is  often  a  question,  not  easy  to  decide ; 
because  there  is  seldom  a  rule  to  guide ;  and  the  party  who  has  power  in  his 
hand,  is  prone  to  over-rate  the  probabilities  of  that  repetition  of  injury  which 
forbearance  may  produce.  Whiether  the  forbearance  of  the  English  would,  on 
the  present  occasion,  have  produced  the  repetition  of  injury,  it  is  even  now  impos- 
sible with  any  assurance  to  pronounce.  But  the  probabilities  were  so  greats  that 
either  the  decision  of  the  Gk)vernor-G^neral  was  right,  or  his  error  excusable. 

Afl«r  the  repulse  of  Tippoo,  on  the  29th  of  December,  from  the  rampart  of 
I'ravancore,  he  disavowed  the  outrage  ;  described  it  as  the  unauthorized  act  of 
his  troops,  who  had  been  accidentally  provoked  to  hostility  by  the  people  of  the 
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Rajah ;  gave  assurance  that  his  affections  were  padfic,  and  that  he  had  no  inten-  Chap.  III. 
tion  to  Inviade  the  ancient  territories  of  Travancore ;  biit  he  repeated  his  claims,  ^T^XT*^ 
on  the  score  of  protection  afforded  to  his  refiactory  subjects,  the  purchase  of 
Cranganore  and  Jajcotah,  and  the  erection  of  works  upon  the  territory  of  his 
dependant,  the  Rajah  of  Cochin. 

The  persuasion  that  peace  might  be  preserved  with  Tippoo,  continued  in  the  General  Me- 
Madras  government,  as  long  as  Mr.  HoUond  remained  at  its  headi     On  the  12th  thePnsid^ 
of  February,  having  learned  that  General  Medows,  who  commanded  the  Bom-  *^  Madras, 
bay  army,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  he  transmitted  by  letter  io  the  Gover- 
nor-General his  intention  of  departing  immediately  for  Europe ;  and  omitted  not 
the  opportunity  of  repeating  his  conviction,  that  Tijqpoo  ^  had  no  intention  to 
break  with  the  Company,  and  would  be  disposed  to  enter  into  negotiation  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  points  in  dispute." 

In  a  letter,  dated  on  the  7th  of  February,  in  ismswer  to  the  proposition  respect-  views  enter- 
ing the  exaitnination  by  conmiissioners,  Tippoo  wrote,  that  since  he  had  examined  Madras  and^ 
in  person  the  foundation  of  the  claims,  there  was  nothing  which  remieuned  for  ^^^^^^ 
commissioners  to  perform ;  but  if  it  were  the  wish  of  the  English  they  might  send  rektions  with 
'^one  or  two  trusty  persons  to  the  presence,  where,  having  arrived,  they  might 
settle  the  business ; "  that  he  wrote  from  regard  to  the  ties  of  friendship  which 
subsisted  between  him  and  the  English^  ^'  otherwise  the  taking  of  the  lines  would 
not  be  a  work  of  much  difficulty  or  time," 

To  descend  to  thie  measure  of  sending  commissioners  to  the  presence  of  Tippoo, 
appeared  to  the  Madras  government  to  import  a  loss  of  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Princes  of  Hindustan ;  and  before  intelligence  of  this  proposition,  the  Governor- 
General  had  communicated  his  sentiments  to  General  Medows,  in  the  following 
words :  **  Gk>od  policy,  as  well  as  a  regard  to  our  reputation  in  this  countiy; 
requires,  that  we  should  not  only  exact  severe  reparation  from  Tippoo ;  but  also, 
that  we  should  take  this  opportunity  to  reduce  the  power  of  a  Prince,  who  avows 
upon  eveiy  occasion  so  rancorous  an  enmity  to  our  nation.*— At  present  we  have 
every  prospect  of  aid  from  the  country  powers,  whilst  he  can  expect  no  assistance 
from  France.  And  if  he  is  suffered  to  retain  his  present  importance,  and  to 
insult  and  bully  all  his  neighbours,  until  the  French  are  again  in  a  condition  to 
support  him,  it  would  almost  certainly  leave  the  seeds  of  a  future  dangerous 
war."*  In  the  letter  which  made  answer  to  that  in  which  the  proposal  of  Tippoo 
was  transmitted  to  the  Governor-General,  a  hope  was  expressed  that  the  govern- 

*  Letter^  dated  8th  March,  1790« 
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Book  VI.   ment  of  Madras  had  been  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  the  business  of 

^^2^~^  the  war.     They  were  told,  that  the  attack  on  the  lines  of  Travancore  left  no 

further  room  for  deliberation;  and  that  the  Company's  government  could  not 

with  honour  commence  a  negotiation  with  Tippoo,  till  he  offered  reparation 

for  such  an  outrage,  much  less  send  commissioners  to  his  presence.     Instructed 

to  make  no  relaxation,  while  answering  his  letters,  in  the  vigour  of  their 

military  operations ;  they  were  ordered  to  inform  him,  that  Cranganore  and 

Jaycotah  belonged  incontestably  to  the  Dutch ;  that,  as  the  lines  of  the  Rajah 

were  in  his  possession  at  the  period  of  the  late  treaty,  his  right  was  thereby 

recognized ;  and  that  the  violation  of  them  could  not  be  regarded  as  acddental^ 

since  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Sultan  was  upon  the  spot,  and  conducted  the 

attack  in  person.* 

Tippoo  breaks      On  the  Sid  of  March,  a  skirmish  happened,  between  the  troops  of  the  Sultan, 

Un^^"of  Tra-    ^^^  ^  party  of  the  Rajah's  pe(^e  sent  to  clear  away  a  jungle  which  stood  in 

vancore,  and  fi^j^j  ^  j-jj^  ]^^^    Q^  ^jj^  gtjj,  Tippoo  began  to  fire  on  the  wall,  and  completed 

ravages  part  ^        rr  o  r 

ofthecountrj.  the  erection  of  five  batteries  on  the  10th.    A  considerable  time  was  spent  in  mak« 
ing  such  an  opening  in  the  lines  as  appeared  to  him  to  make  it  expedient  to 
venture  the  assault.    At  last,  on  the  7th  of  May,  he  advanced  to  the  breach  with 
his  whole  army ;  when  the  troops  of  the  R^'ah  were  covered  with  apprehensicHiy 
and  fled  in  all  directions.    Having  rendered  himself  master  of  the  lines»  he 
appeared  immediately  before  Cranganore;  of  which  he  soon  obtained  posses^ 
sion.     All  the  northern  quarter  of  Travancore  was  now  seized  by  the  conque- 
ror, who  rased  the  lines,  and  spread  desolation  over  the  country.    Thenecessityt 
however,  of  defending  his  own  dominions  soon  recalled  him  firom  his  prey.    On 
the  S4th  (^  May,  he  hurried  back  to  his  capital,  attended  by  a  small  body  of 
troops.f 
Correspon-         Though  he  had  received  a  letter  from  General  Medows,  dated  the  7th  of 
him  and        April,  declaring,  that  all  his  complaints  against  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  were 
Medows.        unfounded,  that  his  first  attack  on  the  lines  was  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  and^ 

*  Letter  to  Gen.  Medows,  Governor  in  Council,  dated  17th  March,  1790.  The  papers  laid 
before  Parliament^  relative  to  the  commencement  of  this  war,  have  fiimished  the  materials  of  the 
preceding  narrative. 

t  Colonel  Wilks  says,  "  In  plain  &ct  he  was  unprepared  for  war."  And  yet  the  Colonel 
supposes,  that  <<  he  had  calculated  on  possessing  every  part  of  Travancore  in  December,  1789, 
when  the  option  would  have  been  in  his  hands  of  a  suddisn  invasion  of  the  southern  provinces  at 
once  from  Travancore,  Dindigul,  and  Caroor  ;  and  of  being  ready,  by  the  time  an  English  army 
could  be  assembled,  to  commence  the  war  with  the  Caveri  as  his  northern  fi'ontier  towards  Coro* 
numdel. '    Hist.  Sketches,  iii«  65* 
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together  with  his  renewal  of  hostilities,  left  no  room  for  deliberation,  calling  for  Chap.  III. 

action  rather  than  words ;  he  wrote  again,  under  date  the  82d  of  May,  profess-  ^    '^ ' 

ing  his  desire  of  amity,  lamenting  the  misunderstandings  which  had  occasioned 
the  assemblage  of  the  respective  armies,  and  offering  to  send  a  person  of  dignity 
to  Madras,  who  might  give  and  receive  explanations  on  the  subjects  of  dispute, 
and  ^'  remove  the  dust  by  which  the  upright  mind  of  the  General  had  been 
obscured."  To  this,  the  following  was  the  answer  returned.  "  I  received  yours, 
and  I  understand  its  contents.  You  are  a  great  Prince,  and,  but  for  your  cruelty 
to  your  prisoners,  I  should  add  an  enlightened  one.  The  English,  equally  inca- 
pable of  offering  an  insult,  as  ci  submitting  to  one,  have  always  locked  upon  war 
as  declared,  from  the  moment  you  attacked  their  ally,  the  King  of  Travancore. 
God  does  not  always  give  the  battle  to  the  strong,  nor  the  race  to  the  swift,  but 
generally  success  to  those  whose  cause  is  just^^Upon  that  we  depend.** 

For  conducting  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  it  was  planned ;  that  General  Plan  for  the 
Medows,  with  the  principal  part  of  the  Camatic  army,  should  take  possession  ^^**^p"^' 
of  the  Coimbetore  country,  and  endeavour,  through  the  GujeUiutty  pass,  to 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Mysore ;  that  General  Abercromby,  with  the  army 
of  Bombay,  should  reduce  the  territory  of  Tippoo  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  apd 
effect  a  junction  with  Medows  if  events  should  render  it  desirable ;  and  that 
Cc^nel  Kelly  shouki  remain,  for  the  security  of  Camatic,  with  a  smaB  army 
before  the  passes  which  led  most  directly  from  Mysore. 

FnHn  the  plain  of  Trichinopoly,  where  the  army  had  assembled,  the  Generd  Commence- 
marched  on  the  15th  of  June.  It  was  of  great  importance  that  Coimbetore,  ^pi^sn.  ^ 
formerly  a  Rajahship  of  considerable  extent  and  opulence,  should  be  occupied ; 
both  as  depriving  Tippoo  of  one  principal  source  of  his  suj^Iies ;  and  as  afford- 
ing resources  to  the  English  army  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  It  was 
also  necessary,  for  the  subsequent  operations  against  Mysore,  that  a  chain  of 
posts  should  be  established  from  the  Coromandel  coast  to  the  foot  of  the  pass ; 
and  Tanjoie,  Trichinopoly,  Caroor,  Erroad,  and  Sattimungul,  were  the  places 
of  which,  for  that  purpose,  selection  was  made.  Having  entered  the  enemy's 
country,  and  taken  possession  of  Caroor,  the  General  halted  for  e^teen  days» 
while  he  collected  provisions  and  formed  a  magazine.  From  Caroor  he  marched 
to  Daraporam,  which  he  took  without  (^position,  and  made  a  depot.  Leaving 
there  a  consideraUe  garrison,  and  all  his  superfluous  baggage,  he  pushed  on  to 
the  city  of  Coimbetore,  which  he  found  evacuated. 

No  enemy  had  as  yet  appeared,  except  some  bodies  of  irregular  cavalry,  who 
had  made  attempts  to  harass  the  march.    On  the  day  after  the  army  arrived  at 
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Book  VI.  Coimbetore,  the  presence  was  announced  of  one  of  Tippoo's  ablest  captains, 
with  3,000  horse,  at  the  distance  of  about  forty  miles. '  A  detachment  was  sent 
with  directions  to  surprise  them,  but  returned  with  only  a  few  prisoners.  At 
the  same  time,  another  detachment  was  employed  in  the  capture  of  Erroad, 
which  yielded  after  a  trifling  resistance. 

Dindigul,  and  Palacatcherry,  though  not  in  the  adopted  line  of  communica- 
tion, were  fortresses  of  too  much  importance  to  be  left  with  safety  in  the  enemy's 
hands.  A  strong  detachment,  under  Colonel  Stuart,  proceeded  to  the  attadL  pf 
Dindigul.  The  garrison  were  summoned,  with  a  dedaration,  that^  if  they  sur* 
rendered,  private  property  should  be  respected,  if  they  persisted  in  a  fruitless 
defence,  ^ey  should  be  all  put  to  the  sword.  The  Governor  returned  the 
summons  by  the  messenger  who  brought  it:  '^  Inform  your  commander,"  said  he 
verbally,  '^  that  I  cannot  account  to  my  master  for  the  surrender  of  such  a  fort 
as  Dindigul :  If,  therefore,  a  second  messenger  comes  with  a  similar  errand,  I 
wiU  blow  him  back  again  to  his  comrades,  from  one  of  my  guns.''  Batteries 
were  erected ;  and  after  a  heavy  cannonade  of  two  days,  an  assault  was  pro- 
jected on  the  following  night.  The  breach  was  imperfect;  but  ammunition 
expended.  The  troops  advanced  to  the  attack  with  their  usual  gallantry,  and 
made  great  and  persevering  efforts  to  penetrate.  The  strength,  however,  of 
the  fortification  was  still  so  great,  and  the  defence  so  vigorously  maintained, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  retire.  It  was  matter  of  surprise  to  the  assailants;! 
to  behold,  at  day-ln^eak,  the  flag  of  surrender  displayed  on  the  breach.  The  gar- 
rison, afraid  to  aUde  the  effects  of  another  assault,  had  deserted  their  comr 
mander  during  the  night  The  same  detachment  proceeded  to  the  fort  of 
Palacatcherry,  which  yielded  afl;er  a  short  and  feeble  resistance.  And  Colonel 
Floyd  was  sent  against  Sattimungul,  which  he  surprised  and  took  without 
bloodshed. 
First  objects  The  first  important  section  of  the  operations  of  the  campaign  was  thus  com- 
paim  effected  P^ted  with  happy  expedition  and  ease.  The  line  of  communication  was  estar 
with  ease.  blished;  an  enemy's  country  was  obtained  for  the  supply  of  the  troops;  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  ascend  the  Gujelhutty  pass,  and  make  Tippoo  contend 
for  his  throne  in  the  centre  of  his  dominions. 

The  army  was  at  this  time  separated  into  three  divisions  of  nearly  equal 
strength ;  one  with  General  Medows,  whose  head  quarters  were  at  Coimbetore ; 
one  with  General  Floyd,  distant  about  sixty  miles,  at  the  advanced  post  of 
Sattimungul^  near  the  bottom  of  the  Gujelhutty  pass ;  and  the  other  with 
Colonel  Stuart  at  Palacatcherry^  about  thirty  pules  in  the  rear;  constjjitiiting 
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between  the  advanced  and  ultimate  positions  of  the  army  a  distance  of  ninety  Chap.  IIL 

miles.  ^*— *v-^-^ 

1790. 
On  the   13th  of  September,   in  the  morning,  a  reconnoitring  party,  sent  Tippoo  de- 

from  the  camp  of  Colonel  Floyd,  toward  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  was  encoun-  g^J^uu^ 
tered  by  a  body  of  the  enemy ;  and  after  a  little  time  the  whole  army  of  the  P*.**'  ^**, 
Sidtan  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  English  detachment.     The  commander  the  division  of 
was  able  tq  choose  a  position  which  induced  Tippoo  to  confine  his  operations  to      *    ^^  * 
a  distant  cannonade ;  which  he  continued,  however,  during  the  whole  of  the 
day,  and  with  Considerable  execution.     The  descent  of  Tippoo,  by  the  very 
pass  through  which  the  English  meant  to  ascend,  has  been  represented  as  a  per* 
feet  surprise,  according  to  the  usual  want  of  intelligence  in  the  English  camp. 
Colonel  Wilks,  however,  affirms ;  that  Floyd  had  early  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Sultan ;  that  he  forwarded  the  intelligence  to  General  Medows, 
with  a  suggestioii,  considering  the  dispersed  situation  of  the  army,  of  the  pro- 
priety of  falling  back ;  that  his  intelligence  was  not  credited ;  and  that  he  had 
orders  to  remain. 

A  council  of  war  having  determined  on  retreat,  the  troops  had  crossed  the 
riv6r  in  basket  boats,  and  were  on  the  mardi  next  morning  by  eight  o'dockp 
living  the  provisions  collected  in  Sattimungul,  and  three  pieces  of  Cannon, 
behind.  Tippoo  found  considerable  dfficulty  in  getting  his  army  ready  for 
pursuit,  and  marched  at  last  with  only  a  part  of  it.  Two  o'clock  arrived  before 
he  could  bring  his  iitfantry  into  action.  He  then  meditated  a  decisive  blow ; 
but  met  with  great  obstructions  from  the  strong  hedges  with  which  the  ground 
was  enclosed ;  and,  being  atdast  deterred  by  the  belief  that  General  Medows 
was  at  hand,  a  report  of  which  the  EngUsh  commander  dexterously  availed 
himself,  he  drew  off,  on  the  approach  of  night. 

Duringf  the  action.  Colonel  Floyd  received  a  dispatch  from  the  General,  in 
which  he  was  told  that  the  General  on  the  14th  would  march  for  Velladi.  This 
was  not  on  the  direct  road  from  Coimbetore  to  Sattimungul,  nor  that  in  which 
Fbyd  was  retreating.  From  the  place  at  which  he  hiad  arrived,  to  Velladi, 
was  twenty  miles ;  but  the  only  chance  regaining  to  save  the  army,  was,  td 
force  the  junction.  He  began  his  march  at  two  o'clock  in  the  momiog,  and, 
without  seeing  the  enemy,  reachied  Vdladi  at  eight  at  night,  when  the  troops 
had  been  without  provisions,  and  literally  fasting,  for  three  days.  The  General 
had  dready  passed  ten  miles  in  advance  of  Velladi.  He  was  immediately 
apprised  of  the  state  of  the  detachment,  and  next  morning  retraced  his  steps. 

VOL.  HI.  2  c 
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1790. 
The  Sultan 
breaks  the 
chain  of  the 
English  de- 
pots. 


Stratagem  of 
Uppooforcutp 
ting  off  the 
English  army 
n  Baramahl. 


Tlie  army  then  marched  back  to  Coimbetore,  where  they  were  joined  by  fha 
division  of  Colonel  Stuart  from  Palacatcherry. 

The  Sultan,  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  cutting  off  the  dispersed 
divisions  of  the  English  army  in  detail,  now  turned  his  operations  against  the 
chain  of  their  depots.  This  is  described  by  Colonel  Wilks  as  veiy  imperfect 
"  Caroor,"  he  says,  **  could  scarcely  be  deemed  a  good  depot ;  Erroad  was  better 
qualified  to  contain  than  protect  stores ;  and  Sattimungul  was  ill  adapted  to 
either  purpose.''  Erroad,  from  which,  in  contemplation  of  what  happened,  the 
greater  part  of  the  garrison  had  been  withdrawn,  capitulated  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  appeared :  After  emptying  the  store  houses  of  Erroad,  the  Sultan  marched 
in  a  line  directly  south,  and  was  followed  by  the  English  army,  which  left 
Coimbetore  on  the  29th  of  September,  and  in  six  marches,  arrived  at  Erroad. 
On  the  day  on  which  the  English  left  Erroad,  the  Sultan  proposed  to  encamp,  in 
a  situation  about  sixteen  miles  distant,  whence  he  could  march,  either  upon  a 
convoy  that  was  advancing  frcMn  Caroor,.  or  upon  Daraporaro,  or  upon  Coim- 
betore, according  to  the  direction  which  the  English  might  take.  The  Englisb 
army  came  up ;  and  he  increased  his  distance  by  a  nocturnal  march.  General 
Medows  waited  to  protect  his  convoy  from  Caroor ;  and  the  Sultan  marched 
towards  Coimbetore.  He  knew  that  the  field  hospital,  vahiaUe  stores,  and  the 
battering  train,  were  there  left  with  a  very  feeble  garrison ;  but  aft^r  performmg 
a  march  in  that  direction,  his  intelligence,  which  never  failed  him,  announced  the 
important  fact,  that  Colonel  Hartley  had  just  ascended  from  the  Malabar  coasts 
and  reinfopced  Coimbetore.  One  point  of  his  plan  yet  remained ;  he  marched 
rapidly  toward  the  south ;  found  Daraporam  miserably  provided  for  defence ; 
carried  his  approachea  to  the  ditch ;  and  on  the  Sth  of  October  altered  the  place 
by  capitulation. 

The  English  General,  alartned  by  the  danger  which  had  threatened  the  loss 
of  Coimbetore,  returned  in  haste  to  that  grand  depot;  which  he  resolved  to 
render  as  strong,  as  circumstances  would  admit. 

While  he  was  employed  in  strengthening  Connbetore,  an  object  of  great 
importance  engaged  the  attention  of  Tippoo.  Colonel  Kelly,  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  corps  of  defence  before  the  passes  which  led  more  immediately 
to  Camatic  from  Mysore,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Maxwell,  towardr 
the  end  of  September.  On  the  24th  of  October,  in  obedience  to  orders  received 
from  General  Medows,  this  corps  invaded  BaramahL  Of  this  the  Sultan  was 
not  long  without  intelligence.    Leaving  about  one  fourth  of  his  army  to  watck 
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tfae  motions  of  General  Medows,  he  marched  with  the  remainder  in  great  haste   Chap.  III. 
toward  Baramahl.     On  the  9th  of  November,  several  bodies  of  his  light  cavalry  ^"""""y"*^ 
reached  Colonel  Maxwell's  growid.     On  the  11th  the  Colonel's  cavalry,  one 
regiment,  allowed  themselves,  inveigled  in  pursuit  in  a  defile,  to  be  attacked  by 
a  great  superiority  of  force,  and  were  driven  back  with  considerable  loss.     The 
Sultan  appeared  with  his  whole  army  on  the  12th ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  Frustrated  by 
baffled  by  the  superior  skill  of  Maxwell,  who  chose  his  ground,  and  made  his  Jhrp^orthe' 
dispositions,  in  such  a  manner,  as  allowed  not  the  Sultan  an  opportunity  of^^^^^°*" 
attacking  him^  except  with  the  greatest  disadvantage,  this  movement  of  Tippoo 
would  have  been  celebrated  as  a  specimen  of  generalship,  not  easy  to  be  matched. 

After  his  operations  for  strengthening  Coimbetore,  General  Medows  put  the  After  disco- 
army  in  motion,  to  look  for  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Erroad ;  which  he  ap-  su?um  hlld  ^^ 
proached  on  the  2d  of  November.     A  strong  corps,  sent  out  under  Colonel  Floyd,  ""^*'^ 
to  force  an  extensive  reconnaissance,  at  last  ascertained  that  the  Sultan's  whole  General  Me« 
army  had  crossed  the  river  several  days  before,  and  gone  to  the  northward. 
The  English  army  crossed,  not  without  difficulty ;  and  began  to  follow  on  the 
10th.    On  the  14th  they  encamped  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  pass  of 
Tapoor.     Next  day  they  cleared  the  pass  ;  and  on  reaching  the  ground  intended 
for  their  encampment  on  the  northern  face  of  the  hills,  discovered  the  flags  and 
tents  of  an  army,  on  the  plain,  at  about  w  miles  distance,  below.     Nearly 
three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  they  had  direct  intelligence  from  Colonel  Max- 
well ;  they  had  performed  an  anxious  and  laborious  march ;  they  hailed  with 
delist  the  sight  of  their  comrades,  and  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  conjunction ; 
and  three  signal  guns  were  fired,  to  announce  their  approach.     It  was  the  Sultan, 
who  had  so  completely  eluded  their  observation,  and  whom  they  now  had  in 
their  view. 

During  three  days  h^  had  endeavoured,  with  all  his  art,  to  obtain  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  Colonel  Maxwell ;  and  had  withdrawn,  the  preceding  even- 
ing, with  a  supposition  that  Greneral  Medows  would  require  another  day  to  dear 
the  pass.  He  immediately  removed  to  a  greater  distance  up  the  Palicode  valley; 
and  General  Medows  proceeded  fifteen  nules  next  morning  in  the  direction  of 
Caveripatam ;  where  the  important  junction  with  Maxwell  was  effected  on  the 
following  day. 

After  the  disruption  of  their  chain  of  posts,  and  the  defeat  of  their  original 
plan  for  invading  Mysore,  it  was  not  easy  for  the  Sultan  to  divine  what  scheme 
of  hostilities  the  English  would  afterwards  pursue.     Concluding,  however,  that  The  Sultan 
whither  he  should  go,  they  would  follow,  he  resolved  upon  carrying  the  war  ^c.^  ^ 
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Moves  on  as 
the  English 
army  A- 
Tances. 


Lord  Corn- 
wallis  arrives 
at  Madras,  to 
ivhich  he  calls 
General  Mea- 
dows and  the 
army. 


Operations  of 


into  their  own  country,  and  in  such  a  manner,  if  possible,  as  would  afford  him 
the  means  of  recovering  the  places  he  had  lost.  Both  armies  intended  to  double 
back  by  the  pass  of  Tapoor.  Both  armies  anived  at  the  head  of  the  pass  at 
the  same  time.  Yet  the  Sultan,  only  sending  back  the  baggage,  and  rear 
guard,  contrived  to  pass  through  before  the  English  without  loss ;  and  never 
halted  till  he  was  opposite  the  weak  but  important  depot  of  Trichinopoly. 
The  English  General  reached  the  banks  of  the  Cavery,  opposite  Caroor,.  on  the 
27th  of  November,  and  was  talking  of  a  plan  for  calling  Tippoo  from  Camatic> 
by  ascending  the  Caveripatam  pass,  taking  post  at  the  head  of  the  Gujelhutty, 
opening  that  of  Tambercherry,  and  preserving  his  communication  with  Coim* 
betore,  Palacatcherry,  and  the  other  coast,  on  the  execution  of  all  which  he  ex- 
pected to  enter  by  the  8th  of  December ;  when  he  was  summoned  to  the  defence 
of  Trichinopoly,  by  intelligence  of  what  the  Sultan  had  performed. 

The  English  General  arrived  at  Trichinopoly  on  the  14th  of  December,  where 
the  swelling  of  the  river  had  contributed  to  prevent  the  Sultan  from  effecting 
any  thing  by  surprise,  and  confined  his  mischief  to  the  plunder  of  the  island  of 
Seringham.  On  the  approach  of  the  English  army  he  proceeded  with  hig 
usual  devastations,  latterly  exchanged  for  contributions,  northward,  through  the 
heart  of  CoromandeU  and  approached  Tiagar.  It  was  commanded  by  an  officer,. 
Captain  Flint,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  g£  Caraatic 
and  Mysore ;  and  the  efforts  of  Tippoo,  who  had  no  time  for  tedious  operations^, 
were  defeated.  He  was  more  successfril,  however,  at  Trinomalee  and  Permaooil ; 
from  which  he  proceeded  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry,  where  he  had 
some  communication  with  the  French  governor,  and  engaged  a  French  gentleman 
to  go  upon  a  mission  for  6,000  French  troops  to  the  King  of  France.  The  King 
of  France,  it  is  said,  out  of  compunction,  which  he  strongly  expressed,  for  having 
aided  the  Americans  in  resisting  the  crown  of  England,  declined  compliance ; 
and  amused  himself  ^^  with  the  shabby  finery  of  Tippoo's  presents  to  himself  and 
the  Queen."* 

The  English  army  followed  that  of  the  Sultan  as  far  as  Trinomalee.  Lord 
Comwallis  had  arrived  at  Madras  on  the  ISIth  of  December,  and  directed 
General  Medows  to  return  to  the  Presidency.  From  Trinomalee,  therefore, 
the  army  turned  off  to  Amee,  where  the  guns  and  heavy  stores  were  deposited 
under  Colonel  Musgrave,  the  second  ia  command ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
army  reached  the  encampment  at  Vellout,  eighteen  miles  from  Madras^  on  the 
27th  of  January. 

On  the  Malabar  Ade,  Colonel  Hartley  was  left>  after  the  Madras  troops  were 
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withdrawn,  with  one  European  regiment  and  two  battalions  of  sepoys.    Happily  Chap.  III. 

the  General  left  by  Tippoo  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  a  pitched  battle  on  the  ' — ^^ ' 

10th  of  December,  and  being  routed  escaped  with  the  public  treasure  up  the  ^^^  En^  h 
Tambercherry  pass.  Malabar. 

General  Abercromby,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  had  not  been  able  to  take 
the  field  till  late  in  the  season.  He  arrived  at  TeUicherry  with  a  respectable 
force  a  few  days  preceding  the  battle  of  Hartley ;  and  on  the  14th,  appeared 
before  Cannanore,  which  after  a  very  short  resistance  made  an  unconditional 
surrender.  As  the  population  was  thoroughly  disaffected  to  the  government  of 
Mysore,  and  none  of  the  forts  was  strong,  the  task  of  the  English  army  was 
little  more  than  that  of  over-running  the  country ;  and  in  the .  space  of  a  few 
weeks  every  place  which  belonged  to  Tippoo  in  Malabar  was  subdued,  and  the 
whole  province  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  English.* 

During  this  campaign  the  Governor-General  had  been  engaged  in  a  trans-  Transaction* 
action  of  considerable  importance  with  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.    When  Sir  Archi-  Go7eTo?'' 
bald  Campbell  arrived  at  Madras,  after  the  Camatic  revenues,  which  had  been  S®?®?^  ^ 

^  Nabob  of 

placed  under  British  management  by  Lord  Macartney,  had  been  restored  to  the  Arcot. 
Nabob,  one  of  the  principal  services  which  he  was  called  upon  to  perform,  was, 
that  of  effecting  a  new  arrangement,  with  the  said  master  of  those  revenues. 
By  the  memoraUe  arrangement  of  the  Board  of  Control,  the  creditors  of  the  Keguiations 
Nabob  were  to  receive  annually  twelve  lacs  of  pagodas.    The  expense  at  which  natic  revenuw 
the  President  in  Coundl  estimated  the  peace  establishment  was  twenty-one  q™^^/ 
lacs.     It  was,  therefore,  his  proposal,  that  the  Nabob,  the  English  Presidency,  ^^^jf°^ 
and  the  Rajah  of  Tanjoie,  should  each  contribute  to  this  expense,  in  exact  pro- 
pcMtion  to  the  gross  amount  of  their  several  and  respective  revenuesw    According 
to  this  principle,  the  contingent  of  the  Nabob  towards  the  peace  establishment 
would  have  amounted  to  ten  and  a  half  lacs  of  pagodas.    But  upon  a  very 
pathetic  remonstrance,  setting  forth  his  inability  to  sustain  so  vast  a  burthen, 
the  President  was  induced  ta admit  an  abatement  of  a  lac  and  a  half;  and  upon 
this  agreement,  of  nine  lacs  to  the  state,  and  twelve  to  the  creditors,  an  instru- 
ment, which  they  called  a  treaty,  was  signed  on  the  24th  of  Febuary,  1787. 

Such  was  the  distribution  of  the  revenues  appointed  for  the  period  of  peace. 
In  the  period  of  war,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  parties  should  contribute  four  fifths 
of  their  respective  revenues  to  the  exigencies  of  the  State ;  the  Nabob,  however, 

*  For  the  facto  of  this  campaign,  CoL  Wllka  is  undoubted  authoriiiy ;  but  for  opinions,  his  par- 
tialities deserve  to  be  watched.  ' 
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Book  VI.    being  allowed  to  deduct,  in  the  first  instance,  jaghires  to  a  considerable  amount 

^^"*";y^~^  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family. 

For  punctuality  of  payments,  it  was  arranged  that  the  following  securities 
should  be  taken.  In  case  of  failure  or  delay  in  the  contribution  for  the  season 
of  peace,  certain  districts  were  named,  the  aumildars  and  cdlectors  of  which 
were  to  make  their  payments,  not  to  the  Nabob,  but  to  receivers  appointed  by 
the  Company.  For  securing  payment  of  the  four  fifths  of  the  revenues  which 
were  to  be  received  by  the  Company  in  the  season  of  war,  the  government  of 
Madras  might  appoint  one  or  more  inspectors  of  accounts  to  examine  the  receipts 
of  the  districts ;  and  on  failure  of  payment,  they  might  appoint  receivers  to 
obtain  the  money  from  the  aumildars,  in  the  same  manner  for  the  whole  country, 
as  had  been  stipulated,  in  the  case  of  certain  districts,  on  fiulure  of  the  payment 
of  the  subsidy  during  peace. 

Sir  Archibald       Sir  Archibald  took  to  himself  a  high  degree  of  credit  for  this  arrangement. 

mires  his  own  In  his  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors  in  which  he  announced  the  completion  of 

amogemeut.  j^^  ^  letter  bearing  date  the  very  day  on  which  the  treaty  was  agned,  he  first 
announces  the  pecuniary  terms,  and  thus  proceeds :  ^*  The  care  I  have  taken  in 
securing  to  the  Company  the  punctual  payment  of  the  several  sums  agreed  upont 
wiU  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  treaty  itself,  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
inclose.  It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  this,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  objects,  recommended  to  me  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  have  been  minutely 
attended  to  in  this  ti*eaty.  The  power  of  the  purse  and  sword  is  now  completely 
secured  to  the  Company ;  without  lessening  the  consequence  of  the  Nabob :  and 
I  pledge  myself  that  these  powers,  so  long  as  I  have  the  honour  to  preside  in 
this  government,  will  be  exerted  with  discretion,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my 
abilities,  to  secure  the  interests,  and  promote  the  honour  and  prosperity,  of  the 
India  Company.  If  the  articles  of  this  treaty  appear  satisfact<»y  to  you ;  if 
they  produce,  as  I  trust  they  will,  solid  and  lasting  advantages  to  the  India 
Company,  by  the  very  respectable  addition  of  five  lacs  of  pagodas  to  their  annual 
receipts,  while  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic  is  happy  and  pleased  with  the  arrange- 
ment, I  shall  think  my  labours  well  bestowed,  and  fed  that  I  am  fiilly  rewarded 
for  all  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  mind  I  have  undergone,  preparatory  to,  and 
^during  the  whole  of  this  negotiation,  which  I  can  with  truth  say  has  greatly 
exceeded  any  description  that  I  can  possibly  convey." 

Admires  tha        Hardly  was  Sir  Archibald  more  pleased  with  himself,  than  he  was  with  the 

Nabob.  j^f abob.  **  I  should  pot,**  he  says,  "  discharge  my  duty  to  the  Honourable 
Company,  were  I  not  to  recommend  the  present  state  of  the  Nabob's  finances  to 
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your  most  serious  consid^tition.  The  voluntary  grant  of  so  large  a  pit^rfion  Chap.  III. 
of  his  revenues  to  the  puUic  and  private  creditors  of  his  Highness,  does,  in  my  '^— .^-^-^ 
opinion,  infinite  honour,  and  marks  his  real  character.  But  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  this  grant  was  made  at  a  time  when  he  thought  his  proportion  for 
the  defence  of  the  Camatic  would  not  exceed  the  sum  of  four  lacs  of  pagodas 
annually.  His  contribution  for  this  defence,  is  now  extended  to  nine  lacs ;  and  I 
can  easily  perceive,  that  although  he  has  cheerfully  agreed  to  pay  for  that  pur* 
pose  five  lacs  of  pagodas  more  than  he  expected,  yet  it  is  from  a  conviction  that 
such  a  contribution  is  indispensable  for  the  general  security ;  and  that  this-  vene- 
rable Prince  would  rather  subject  himself  and  family  to  the  feelings  of  difficulty 
and  distress,  than  be  thought  backward  for  a  single  moment,  in  contributing 
most  liberally  to  any  arrangement  which  might  tend  effectually  to  the  defence 
and  prosperity  of  the  Camatic.  I  have  narrowly  watched  the  Nabob's  conduct 
and  sentiments  since  my  arrival  in  this  country,  and  I  am  ready  to  declare,  that 
I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  any  Prince  or  person  on  earth,  can  be  more  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Honourable  Company  than  his  Highness^ 
or  that  any  one  has  a  higher  claim  to  their  favour  and  liberality.''  * 

Of  this  arrangement  in  general,  the  Directors  expressed  great  approbation.  The  Directors 
Injustice,  however,  they  remarked  had  been  done  to  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  "on  teethe 
and  undue  favour  shown  to  the  Nabob,  in  one  particular :  That,  as  the  Rajah  "f^he^aSob. 
paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Nabob,  this  had  not  been  deducted  from  the  estimate 
of  the  Rajah's  revenues,  and  added  to  that  of  the  revenues  of  the  Nabob : 
a  burthen  of  50,000  pagodas  annually,  more  than  his  due,  being  thus  laid  upon 
the  one ;  a  burthen  of  50,000  pagodas,  which-  he  ought  to  bear,  being  thus 
removed  from  the  other.  With  regard  to  the  abatement  which,  on  the  score 
of  inability,  had  been  allowed  the  Nabob,  in  the^  proportional  payments,  the 
Directors  expressed  a  wish,  that  the  indulgence  had  rather  been  shown  by  dimi- 
nidung  the  payments  exacted  for  the  creditors  than  by  reducing  the  annual 
subsidy.  They  directed,  accordingly,  tiiat  the  payment  of  ten  lacs  and  a  half  on 
that  account  should  still  be  required^  together  with  the  above*mentioned  50,000 
pagodas  which  had  been  wrongfuDy  charged  to  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore.  The 
regular  contingent  of  the  Nabob  was  therefore  established  at  the  sum  of  eleven 
hcs ;  but,  in  consideration  of  his  poverty,  something  less  would  be  aooepted  for  a 
few  years; 

•  See  a  volume  of  papers,  on  this  subject,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1792. 
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Book  VI.       Before  the  proposal  for  a  new  arrangement  in  conformity  to  these  conditions  of 

^'"^*^^^**^  the  Directors  was  communicated  to  the  Nabob,  his  payments  had,  as  usual^ 

1790 
Objections  of  ^llen  in  arrear ;  and  in  an  answer  to  the  importunities  of  Governor  Hollond,  he 

the  Nabob.     ^^iVis  expressed  himself:  "  The  treaty  that  was  entered  into,  in  the  government 
of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  I  was  induced  to  accede  to,  in  the  fiillest  hopes  that 
I  should  obtain  possession  of  Tanjore.     I  have  exerted  myself  beyond  my  ability ; 
and  exercised  every  kind  of  hardship  and  oppression  over  the  ryots,  in  collecting 
money  to  pay  the  Company ;  though  in  doing  this  I  suffer  all  those  pangs  which 
a  father  feels,  when  he  is  obliged  to  oppress  and  injure  his  own  son.     Such  is 
the  impoverished  state  of  the  country,  that  it  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
burden ;  and  I  most  sincerely,  and  with  great  truth  do  declare,  that  I  am  neces- 
sitated to  draw  the  very  blood  of  my  ryots  to  pay  my  present  heavy  instalment 
to  the  Company."    He  not  only  remonstrated  with  the  utmost  vehemence  against 
the  additional  payments  which  the  Directors  commanded  to  be  imposed  upon 
him ;  but  he  earnestly  prayed  for  relief,  even  fi*om  those  which  by  the  treaty 
with  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  he  had  engaged  himself  to  sustain.     Nor  was  it 
till  a  period  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  General  Medows,  that  his  consent  to 
the  new  burthens  was  obtained.* 
His  attempt        While  the  Nabob  was  pressed  on  this  important  subject,  he  had  recourse  ttf 
awununicate  ^™  expedient  which  succeeded  so  well  when  employed  with  Mr.  Hastings.    He 
^^  ^G^  lodged  an  accusation  against  the  Governor  of  Madras ;  and  sent  a  letter  privately 
nerai  without  to  the  Govemoi  General  through  a  subaltern  in  the  Company's  army.    The 

the  interven-  •-■/»,  •  •         t      ^  ^  ■■•■••■■,  •«« 

don  of  the      grouuds  of  the  accusation  the  Governor  General  directed  to  be  exammed  by  a 
liadi^^"^  ^  committee.     In  regard  to  the  private  letter  and  its  bearer,  he  adopted  a  line  of 
conduct  differing  widely  firom  that  which  on  a  similar  occasion  had  been  pursued 
by  Mr.  Hastings.     **  If  I  had  not,"  said  he,  in  his  answer  to  the  Nabob,  **  be- 
lieved that  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Cochrane  proceeded  only  from  inadvertency^ 
I  should  have  been  highly  displeased  with  him  for  presuming  to  undertake  the 
delivery  of  a  letter  to  me  of  such  serious  import  from  your  Highness,  without 
the  knowledge  or  sanction  of  the  Madras  government ;  which  I  am  sure^  upon  a 
little  reflection^  your  Highness  must  agree  with  me,  in  thinking  the  only  regular 
and  proper  channel  of  communication  between  us."  f 
The  Madras       When  the  war  broke  out,  the  demands  of  the  English  for  money  became  more 
S^i^eTd     ^*rg^"^*  5  *^^  backwardness  of  the  Nabob  in  his  payments  continued  the  same. 
that  the        w  After  a  most  attentive  consideration  of  the  subject,*'  say  the  President  and 

revenues 

*  See  a  volume  of  papers,  ut  supra,  p.  17,  19,  and  50.  f  Hud*  p.  2^ 
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Council  of  Madras,  in  their ';political  letter  dated  the  l6th  of  September,  1790^  Chap.  III. 
**  we  resolved  to  submit  to  the  supreme  government  the  correqx>ndence  which  ^TJC*^ 
had  taken  place  between  our  President  and  the  Nabob ;  and  to  point  out  to  his  should  be* 
Lordship  in  Council  the  impolicy  of  depending  for  our  principal  resources,  at  a  time  the  hands  of 
when  the  greatest  exertions  were  necessary,  and  pecuniary  supplies  were  of  the  ^^*^^' 
utmost  importance,   upon  the  operations  and  management  of   the  Nabob's 
government,  of  which  the  system  was  perhaps  as  defective  and  insufficient  as 
any  upon  earth.    And  we  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  as  our  unqualified  opinion, 
that  this  government  ought,  during  the  war,  to  take  the  NabobVcountry.  under 
their  own  management,  as  affording  the  only  means  by  which  the  resources 
to  be  derived  from  it  could  be  realized,  and  the  fidelity  and  attachment  of  the 
polygars  and  tributaries  secured,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  suc- 
cessful operations  of  the  war.    In  the  event  of  his  Lordship's  agreeing  with  us 
in  opinion,  and  instructing  us  to  act  in  conformity,  we  submitted  to  him  the 
necessity  of  our  adopting  the  measure  in  so  comprehensive  a  manner,  as  to  pre- 
clude any  kind  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob,  while  the  country 
might  be  under  our  management ;  and  stating  that,   if  this  were  not  done,  the 
expected  advantages  could  not  be  derived.'' 

Instead  of  nine  lacs,  which  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  make  the  Nabob  They  criddoe 
pay  during  peace,  four-fifths  of  his  whole  revenues  were  payable  to  the  Company  JlJJil^meSs 
dinring  war.     But,  whereas  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  had  boasted  to  the  Di-  "jj^/* Jj2^ 
rectors,  that  the  arrangements,  which  he  had  made,  **  secured  the  punctual  pay-  bell. 
ment  of  the  sums  agreed  upon ;"  the  President  and  Council  of  Madras  affirmed 
that  they  were  totaUy  inadequate  to  the  securing  of  payment ;  and  pointed  out, 
what  was  a  strange  defect  in  practical  policy.    ^'  It  m^ht,"  they  say,  **  have  been 
expected,  that  the  secuiiti^  for  the  performance  of  the  war  stipulations,  which 
are  of  such  importance,  would  have  been  made  stronger  than  those  which  are 
provided  in  the  event  of  failures  on  the  part  of  his  Highness  in  time  of  peace : 
But  they  are,  m  fact,  less  effident ;  and  the  process  prescribed  for  failures  in 
time  of  war  is  so  tedious  and  complicated,  that  it  can  scarce  be  said  to  deserve 
the  name  of  any  security  or  provision  whatever."    "  As  to  the  appointment," 
they  said,  "  of  inspectors  of  accounts,  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  we  think  they  are  so  little  calculated  to  have  any  good  effect, 
that  we  are  not  disposed  to  put  the  Company  to  expense  on  this  account ;  being 
convinced  that,  in  this  country,  no  power,  excepting  the  one  which  governs,  can 
obtain  a  true  state  of  Cutcherry  accounts."  * 

*  Lett  to  Gov.  Gen,  Irt  May,  and  7th  June,  1790.    Ibid.  p.  91  and  102. 
VOL.  in.  S  D 
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Book  VL  The  Governor  General  lost  no  time  in  expressing  his  full  conviction  of  the 
^-"[^^'^^''^  necessity  of  assuming  the  government  of  the  country ;  but  recommended  that 
They  ara  au-  the  acquicsceuce  of  the  Nabob  should,  if  possible,  he  obtained.  The  most 
the'supreme  Vehement  opposition  which  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  Nabob  to  make,  the 
SecuTe'the  ^^'^^'^  ^^  ^^^^  occasiou  displayed.  "  We  cannot  say,"  replied  the  Madras 
plan  which     Council,  "  that  the  cvcut  has  surprised  us; — ^for,  when  it  is  considered,  how 

they  recom- 

mended.  many  people,  attached  to  the  Durbai*,  are  interested  in  the  Nabob's  retaining 
the  management  of  his  country  in  his  hands,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  his  again  ceding  what  in  a  format 
instance  he  had  much  difficulty  in  recovering.— We  are  convinced  he  will  never 
make  a  voluntary  assignment  of  his  country.*'  * 

On  the  21st  of  June,  the  Supreme  Government,  declaring  their  **  perfect 
persuasion  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  in  future  the  stipulated  proportion 
of  the  Nabob^s  revenues,  through  the  medium  of  his  own  managers,  which  also 
precluded  all  hopes  of  being  able,  by  those  means,  to  recover  the  immense 
amount  of  his  balance ;  authorized  and  directed  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
Madras,  to  take  effectual  measures  to  put  the  Company  into  immediate  posses- 
sion of  the  management  of  his  Highness's  revenues  and  country ;  in  order  that 
the  total  amount  of  the  collections  might  be  applied  with  fidelity  and  economy, 
in  the  proportions  that  had  been  already  settled,  to  defray  the  exigencies  of  the 
war,  and  to  support  his  Highness's  own  family  and  dignity."    Tanjore  was  in* 
eluded  in  the  same  arrangement,  f 
Beasons  of         The  Letter  of  the  Govemor-General  and  Council  was  continued  in  the  foBow* 
GenerJfor^'^^'^ff  "^^^^  "  ^c  sinccrely  lament,  that  your  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  the 
sTon^of  uie^*'  Nabob,  by  argument  and  persuasion,  to  sacrifice  his  ideas  and  private  feelings, 
revenues.       respecting  his  own  personal  dignity  and  importance,  to  the  real  and  substantial 
good  of  his  subjects—and  for  that  purpose  to  make  a  voluntary  surrender  :|:  to 

*  Letter  from  the  Presidency  of  Madras  to  the  Gov.  Gen.  in  Council,  dated  7th  June,  1790. 
Ibid.  p.  103. 

t  Letter  from  the  Gov.  Gen.  in  Council,  to  the  Gov.  in  Council  o£  Fort  St.  George.  Ibid, 
p.  117. 

X  <<  For  the  real  and  substantial  good  of  his  subjects  make  a  voluntary  surrender^  of  his 
sovereignty !  The  Governor  General  and  his  Council  could  not  be  ample  enough  to  expect  it* 
«  Where  would  he  have  found  a  prince,  in  much  more  civilized  countriea,  capable  of  that  sacri- 
fice?—'* We  trust  that  before  long  his  Highness  will  be  fully  sensible  of  the  interested  and  cri- 
minal motives  of  his  advisers."  What  prince  is  without  such  interested  and  criminal  advisers? 
And  what  can  be  expected  from  the  advisers  of  any  prince— advisers,  who  as  long  as  they  have 
the  wieldmg  of  his  power^  how  destructive  soever  to  the  community^  gfixh  by  its  magnitude ;  would 
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tlie  Compasiy  of  the  management  dT  his  country,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Chap.  III. 
present  war— have  proved  so  firuitless  and  ineffectual.  We  trust,  however,  that,  ^*~>^*"~' 
before  long,  his  Highness  wiU  be  fuUy  sensible  of  the  interested  and  criminal 
motives  of  the  advisers,  by  whom  he  has  been  influenced  to  resist  your  solicitar 
tions;  and  that  he  will  soon  see^  that,  whilst  his  people  will  be  treated  with 
jttstice  and  humanity,  a  liberal  fund  will  be  secured  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
own  family  and  dignity,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  revenues  will  be  secured 
finmn  the  hands  of  extortioners  and  usurers,  and  honourably  applied  to  the 
defence  and  protection  of  his  subjects  and  dominions."  * 

In  reporting  upon  these  transactions  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  Govemorr 
General  drew  a  picture  of  the  government  and  circumstances  of  the  Nabobs 
which  is  too  material  to  this  part  of  the  history,  not  to  be  inserted  in  its  original 
Aufe.  ^  I  was  impelled,''  says  he^  ''  to  the  determination  of  assuming  the 
revenues  <^  Camatic,  by  the  strongest  considerations  of  bttmanily,  justice,  and 
puMic  necessity.  The  flagrant  failure,  on  the  part  of  the  Naboti,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  with  the  Ckn^any,  oi^t  bug  ago  to 
have  awakened  the  government  ci  Fott  St.  George  to  a  sense  of  their  puUie 
duty;  and  would,  in  strictness^  at  any  time,-  haive  merited  the  serious  interfer- 
ence of  this  gov^imieiit.  But,  at  a  da&gerous  junctnre,  when  the  resources  ci 
Bengal  are  totally  inadequale  idone  to  siqifiort  the  expense  of  the  war  into  which 
we  have  been  forced,  by  one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  his  Higfaness's 
fiomly,  and  of  the  British  name,  I  could  not  fen*  a  mooaent  hesitate  in  dis^ 
diargiDg  what  clearly  q^ared  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  my  station-*-by  taking 
the  only  meanres  that  oouki  he  effectual  for  security  the  proportional  assistance, 
to  which  we  are  oititled^  from  the  fimds  of  the  CiEumatic.-*-!  must  likewise 
observe,  that,  by  executing  this  resolntioD,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe^  that, 
whilst  we  provide  for  the  general  safety,,  we^  at  the  same  time,  greasy  prcmiote 


lese  by  its  diminution?—- '<  While  his  people  will  be  treated  with  justice  and  humanity,  a  liberal 
fond  wiB  be  secured  for  his  own  family  and  dignity."  If  every  prince,  upon  die  securing  of  a 
liberal  fuad  for  his  fomfly  and  dignity,  would  consent  to  lose  all  that  portion  of  his  power  wfaidi 
obstructs  the  exercise  of  humanity  and  justice  to  his  people,  what  a  different  world  should  we 
speedily  behold?  That  the  doctrine,  however,  of  Lord  Comwallis,  so  earnestly  preached  to  this 
In^Ean  prince,  and  recommended  to  his  acceptance  by  more  effectual  means,  when  preaching 
would  not  suffice,  was  a  doctrine  which  ought  to  be  recommended  to  princes,  few  will  dispute. 
But  history  would  provide  for  a  just  judgment  upon  Mahomed  Ali,  and  his  advisers,  who  certainly 
deserve  no  peculiar  measure  of  disapprobation  for  preferring  the  existence  to  the  annihilation  of 
his  power,  notwithstanding  the  claims  of  humanity  and  justice,  which  I  fully  admit,  with  respect 
to  his  people. 

•  Letter,  ut  supra,  ibid.  p.  117. 
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Book  VL  the  interests  of  humanity.  For,  by  the  concurrent  accounts  that  I  have  received 
^^"^'^iy^'^  from  many  quarters,  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  that,  from  the  Nabob's  being 
unacquainted  with  the  details  of  business,  and,  either  from  an  indi£ferenoe  to 
the  distresses  of  his  subjects,  or  from  a  total  incapacity  to  superintend  and  con- 
trol the  conduct  of  his  renters  and  managers,  the  most  insatiable  extortions,  and 
cruel  oppressions,  are  no  where  in  India  more  openly  and  generally  conmiitted, 
with  impunity,  upon  the  mass  of  the  miserable  inhabitants,  than  by  his  High- 
nesses officers  in  the  internal  management  of  his  country.  And  it  wiU,  therefore, 
not  only  be  felt  as  a  relief,  by  the  body  of  the  people,  to  be  put  under  the 
authority  of  the  Company's  servants ;  but  we  shall  probably  be  able,  by  mild 
imd  just  treatment,  to  conciliate,  on  this  critical  occasion,  the  attachment  of  the 
southern  Polygars,  who,  from  being  harassed  by  the  unreasonable  exactions  of 
the  Nabob's  renters,  have  almost  always  been  ripe  for  disturbance  and  revolt 
I  trust,  likewise,  that,  in  addition  to  the  other  advantages  that  may  be  expected 
from  the  measure  of  taking  the  management  of  the  Camatic  into  your  own 
hands,  it  may  tend  to  break  off  a  connexion  between  the  Durbar  and  many  of 
your  servants — ^from  which  nothing  but  the  most  baneful  effects  can  result,  both 
to  your  own,  and  his  Highness's  interests. — ^The  relation  between  his  Highness 
'  and  the  Company's  government;  the  delusive  schemes,  into  which  he  has  at 
different  times  been  drawn  by  the  acts  of  intriguing  and  interested  men,  to 
seek  for  support  in  England  against  regulations  and  orders,  no  less  calculated 
for  his  real  good,  than  for  the  advantage  of  the  Company ;  and  the  ease  which 
Europeans  of  all  descriptions  have  found,  by  the  vidnity  of  his  residence  to 
Madras,  in  canying  on  an  intercourse  with  him,  in  defiance  of  all  your  prohi- 
bitions, have  thrown  out  temptations  that  have  proved  irresistible  to  several  of 
your  servants  and  other  persons,,  not  only  recently,  but  during  a  long  period  of 
years,  to  engage  in  unjustifiable  and  usurious  transactions  with  the  Durbar. 
And  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  assure  you,  that  it  is  to  these  causes,  so  highly 
injurious  to  the  Company's  interests,  and  so  disgraceful  to  the  national  cha- 
racter,* that  the  present  state  of  disorder  and  ruin,  in  his  Highness's  affairs,  is 

*  English  virtue-^hia  Lordship  is  not  restrained  by  the  common  cry,  that  an  Englishman  should 
never  speak  of  English  virtue  except  with  praise,  from  pointing  out  where  English  voant  of  virtue 
has  been  productive  of  undesirable  effects.  ^*  I  am  sensible,"  says  he>  '^  that  many  individuals, 
conceiving  that  they  are  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives,  will  differ  with  me  in  the  sentiments 
which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  offer  upon  this  subject,  and  I  cannot  be  confident  that  they 
will  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  nation  at  large.— The  Nabob's  age,  his  long  con-^ 
aexion  with  us,  his  rights  to  the  possession  of  the  country ;  and  exaggerated  accounts  of  his 
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principally  to  be  attributed. — ^It  will  require  much  mature  consideration  to  devise  Chap.  III. 
means  that  will  be  effectual  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  these  evils ;  and,  indeed,  ^TiJCT"^ 
I  must  freely  own,  that  I  could  not  venture  to  propose  any  plan,  on  the  success  of 
which  I  could  have  a  firm  reliance,  unless  the  Nabob  could  be  induced,  by  a 
large  annual  revenue,  to  surrender  the  management  of  his  country  for  a  long 
term  of  years  to  the  Company.''  * 

For  the  details  of  management,  the  same  regulations  ^rere  adopted  which 
had  been  devised  by  Lord  Macartney;  and  the  highest  testimony  was  now 
borne  to  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  which  he  established,  and  which  the  Board  of 
Control  had  overturned.  General  Medows,  as  early  as  the  31st  of  March,  was 
not  restrained  from  declaring,  in  his  letter  of  that  date  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, **  His  Highness,  the  Nabob,  is  so  backward  in  his  payments;  and 
oppressive  to  his  Polygars,  whom  at  this  time  it  is  so  necessary  to  have  on  our 
side,  that  I  conceive  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  upon  his  first  material  delay 
of  payment,  to  take  the  management  of  his  country  into  your  own  hands ;  a 
measure,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  made  to  it,  so  advantageous  to  you,  the 
country,  and  even  his  Highness  himself,  when  so  wisely  projected,  and  ably 
executed,  by  Lord  Macartney."  f 

This  important  arrangement  was  foDowed  by  the  complete  approbatiim  of  the  The  measui^ 
Directors,  I  who  expressed  themsdves,  even  upon  the  first  assignment,  procured  ^(f^ij^of 
by   Lord  Macartney,  in  the  following  terms:  '^  If  the  absolute  necessity  of^'**^"- 
recurring  to  the  measure  in  question  were  not,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  completely 
justified  upon  its  own  mmts,  we  might  recall  to  our  recollecti(Mi  the  dicum-^ 

former  services,  may  fumislr  topics  for  popidar  declamation,  and  may  possibly  engage  the  natioir, 
upon  mistaken  ideas  of  humanity,  to  support  a  system  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  But  whilst  I 
fed  omscious  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  the  good  of 
my  country,  I  shall  give  very  little  weight  to  such  considerations :  And  should  conceive,  that  I 
had  not  performed  the  duty  of  the  high  and  responsible  office  in  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
place  me,  if  I  did  not  declare— That  the  present  mixed  government  cannot  prosper ;  even  in  the 
besthandsin  which  your  part  of  it  can  be  placed:  And  that,  unless  some  such  plan,  as  that  which 
I  have  proposed,  should  be  adopted,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Camatic  must  continue  to  be 
wretched ;  the  Nabob  must  remain  an  indigent  bankrupt;  and  his  country  an  useless  and  expensive 
burden  to  the  Company  and  to  the  nation."    Ibid.  p.  58. 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Comwallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  10th  August,  1790.  Ibid. 
p.  57,  58. 

f  n>id.  p.  $5. 

X  See  the  vol.  of  papers  on  the  subject,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  2d  of  April,  1792,  p.  5. 
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Book  VL  stances  of  a  former  period.    At  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  war,  the 

^ v-^-^  Nabob  agreed  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  his  revenues  for  its  support,  and  the 

Company  appointed  superintendants»  or  leceivars,  to  collect  and  receive  all  the 
rents,  &c.  from  the  Nabob's  aumildars.  But,  whether  it  arose  from  the  bad 
system  ai  management  in  general,  or  from  this  douUe  system  in  particular ;  or 
whether  there  was  a  predominant  influence  in  the  Nabob's  Durbar,  inimical  to 
the  interests  cf  the  Company— all  of  which  were  repeatedly  suggested--the 
measure  did  not  aSbrd  any  relief  to  the  Company's  finances  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  Nor,  till  the  country  was  absolutely  made  over  by  a  deed  of 
assignment,  in  December,  1781,  did  the  Company  receive  a  thousand  pagodas 
into  their  treasure."  * 
Effartsofthe  Not  in  cxact  conformity  with  the  character  whidi  had  been  given  of  hkn  by 
Sia^h^^-  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  the  Nabob  now  practised  aU  the  arts  which,  in  the  case 
lection  of  the  ^f  Loj^  Macartney,  had  been  employed  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  assignment. 
This  time,  however,  they  were  practised  with  inferior  success,  because  they 
were  not,  as  when  employed  against  Lord  Macartney,  suppcnrted  by  the  soperior 
powers.  Even  in  this  case,  the  Nabob  had  the  boldness  to  circulate  instructions 
to  his  annuls,  or  revenue  agents  in  the  country,  calculated  to  prevent  aycpeaoh 
tion  with  the  English  government.  The  remarks  of  the  Directors  xxpon  these 
proceedings  of  his  are  necessary  to  be  known.  **  Having  signified  our  approba- 
tion of  the  determination  of  the  Bengal  government,  authorizing  you  to  assume 
the  management  of  the  Nabob's  revenues  during  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  carried  into  effect  with  as  much  delicacy  towadb 
the  Nabob,  as  a  circumstance  so  totally  against  his  inclination  would  admit  of; 
we  are  sorry  to  remark  on  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Nabob's  orders  to  his 
aumildars.  Surely  his  Highness  must  have  forgot,  for  a  moment,  the  natiu^  of 
Hs  connexion  with  the  Company ;  and  that  he  is  entirdy  indebted  to  their  sup- 
port for  the  preservation  of  his  country.  If  the  Nabob*s  professions  and  actions 
had  not  been  very  much  at  variance  ;  vrith  what  reason  could  Lieutenant  Bois- 
daun^  conunanding  at  Nelkoe,  complain,  that  the  Nabol^'s  nuuiagers  seemed 
rather  the  enemies  of  the  detachment  than  their  friends.  We  likewise  have  the 
Aiortification  to  find  that  his  Highnesses  phousdar  and  aumildar,  at  Nellore,  ab- 
solutely refused  to  submit  to  the  Company's  authority ;  a  resistance,  which,  say 
the  Board  of  Revenue,  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  Nabob's  drca'* 
lar  orders.     We  find  also  that  the  collector  at  Trichinopoly  was  encountering 

*  Court's  Political  Letter  to  Fort  St.  George^  dated  6th  May,  1791. 
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many  difficulties^  in  establishing  the  Company's  authority  in  the  different  dis-  Crap.  III. 
tricts,  from  the  exposition  of  an  armed  f<»ce ;  and  that  so  very  industrious  have  *'-^*-^-"— ^ 
the  Nabeb*s  sons  been  in  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way,  that  not  an  account 
was  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  vilh^  Cutcherries,  nor  any  public  servant  who 
could  give  the  smallest  information ;  and  that  they  have  been  particularly  active 
in  disposing  of  all  the  grain  in  the  country.  We  likewise  observe,  in  the  intel- 
ligence from  Tanjore,  that  the  Rajah  had  been  recently  alienating  several  vil- 
lages, and  that  the  repairs  of  tanks  and  water-courses  had  been  neglected,  that 
the  Companjr's  collectors  might  not  be  able  to  produce  much  income.  Such 
friends  and  allies  can  be  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  open  and  declared 
enemies.  And  such  a  conduct  on  their  part  is  an  ill  return  for  the  protection 
that  has  been  constantly  afforded  them  by  the  British  nation."  ^ 

The  opposition  which  the  English  encountered  on  the  part  of  the  people  Defect  in  the 
themselves  was  naturally  created  by  the  course  which  the  English  pursued.  They  J!J^gemenT. 
professed,  that  they  were  to  retain  the  government  of  the  country,  only  during 
the  war.  After  one  or  two  years,  the  business  and  the  power  would  again  be 
consigned  to  the  Nabob ;  when  those  who  during  that  interval  had  acted  agree- 
ably to  his  inclinations  would  be  fevoured ;  those  who  had  conformed  to  the  in- 
clinations of  the  English  would  be  oppressed.  The  English  collections,  there- 
fore, continued  far  below  the  amount  to  which  a  permanent  arrangement  might 
have  been  expected  to  bring  them. 

Hypocrisy  was  the  cause  which  produced  the  difficulties  resulting  to  the  Eng-  Caose  of  the 
lish  from  their  connexion  with  the  Nabob.    They  desired  to  hold  him  up  to  the  Jhich  ti^  ^ 
world,  as  an  independent  Prince,  their  ally,  when  it  was  necessary  they  should  ^^^^^^'^ 
act  as  his  lord  and  master.    If  they  succeeded  in  persuading  no  other  person  that  their  con- 
he  was  an  independent  Prince,  they  succeeded  in  persuading  himself    And  very  the  Nabob. 
naturally,  on  every  occasion,  he  opposed  the  most  strenuous  resistance,  to  every 
scheme  of  theirs  which  had  the  appearance  of  invading  his  authority.     If  the 
defence  of  the  country  rested  with  the  English ;   and  if  they  found  that  to 
govern  it  through  the  agency  of  the  Nabob  deprived  them  of  its  resoiures,  and 
above  all  inflicted  the  most  grievous  oppression  upon  the  inhabitants :  results,  the 
whole  of  which  might  have  been  easily  foreseen,  without  waiting  for  the  bitter 
fruits  of  a  long  experience ;  they  ought  from  the  beginning,  if  the  real  substance, 
not  the  false  colours  of  the  case,  are  taken  for  the  ground  of  our  decision,  tp 

•  Court's  Political  Letter  to  Fort  St.  George,  dated  6th  May,  1791. 
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Book  VI.  have  made  the  Nabob  in  appearance,  what  he  had  always  been  in  reality,  a  pen- 

"""■^^'""■^  sioner  of  the  Company.    What  may  be  said  in  defence  ,of  the  Company  is,  that 

parliament  scanned  their  actions  with  so  much  ignorance,  as  to  make  them  often 

afraid  to  pursue  their  own  views  of  utility,  and  rather  take  another  course,  which 

would  save  them  from  the  hostile  operation  of  vulgar  prejudices. 
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CHAR  IV. 

CornwaUis  takes  the  Command — Second  Campaign  begins — Siege  of  Banga- 
lore— March  to  Seringapatam — Operations  of  the  Bombay  Army — Battle 
at  Arikera  between  Cornwallis,  and  Tippoo — Army  in  Distress  for  Bullocks 
and  Provisions — Obliged  to  return — Operations  of  the  Mahratta  Contin- 
gent— Negotiations  with  Tippoo — Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
War  with  Tippoo — Preparations  for  a  third  Campaign — Reduction  of  the 
Fortresses  which  commanded  the  Passes  into  Carnatic^  and  threatened  the 
Communications — Operations  of  the  Nizam's  Army^  and  of  the  Mahratta 
Contingent,  in  the  Interval  between  the  first  and  second  March  upon  Serin- 
gapatam^^perations  of  the  Bombay  Army — Operations  of  Tippoo — March 
to  Seringapatam — Entrenched  Camp  of  the  Enemy  stormed  before  Serin- 
gapatam — Preparations  for  the  Siege — Negotiations^^Peace — Subsequent 
arrangements. 

fV  HEN  the  breach  with  Tippoo  fii^t  appeared  inevitable,  the  Governor-Gene-  Chap.  IV. 
ral  formed  the  design  erf  proceeding  to  the  coast,  and  of  taking  upon  himself  the  ^"]^'^■"^ 
conduct  of  the  war.     He  resigned  that  intention,  upon  learning  that  General  The  GoTemor- 
Medows  was  appointed  Governor  of  Fcm*  St.  George.     But  he  resumed  it>  ^tv^'to'Sk* 
when  the  success  of  the  first  campaign  fell  short  of  his  hopes ;  and  on  the  17th  "*  pcitod,  the 

,  commaod  of 

of  November,  wrote  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  that,  notwithstanding  the  good  the  waragainst 
conduct,  both  of  the  General  and  of  the  troops,  yet,  by  the  irruption  of  Tippoo  ^^^^' 
into  Coimbetore,  by  the  loss  of  stores  and  magazines,  and  by  the  check  given  to 
Cobnd  Floyd,  enough  had  been  effected  to  impress  unfavourably  the  country 
powers,  and  create  a  danger  lest  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam  should  incline  to 
a  separate  peace :  That  his  purpose,  therefore,  was,  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  not  with  the  overweening  conceit  that  he  would  act  more  skilfully 
than  General  Medows,  but  from  the  supposition,  that,  holding  the  higher  situa- 
tion in  the  government,  he  could  act  with  the  greater  weight,  and  at  any  rate 
convince  the  native  powers,  by  his  appearance  in  the  field,  of  the  serimis  determi- 
nation with  which  the  East  India  Company  had  engaged  in  the  war. 

Between  the  route  to  the  centre  of  Tippoo's  dominions,  by  one  of  the  southern  New  line  of 
passes,  and  that  by  the  line  of  Velore,  Amboor,  and  Bangalore,  lay  a  choice  Qf^P®™''^"'- 
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Book  VI.   difficulties ;  that,  by  the  southern  passes,  presenting  a  line  of  operation,  from 

"^ ^ '  Madras,  the  grand  source  of  supply,  both  very  long,  and  owing  to  the  weakness  of 

several  of  the  posts  very  difficult  to- defend;  and  that,  in  the  direction  of  Velore, 
affording  little  in  the  way  of  supply  for  the  wants  of  the  army,  and  demanding 
the  preliminary  operation  of  the  siege  of  Bangalore,  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  Mysore,  distant  ninety  miles  from  Amboor,  the  nearest  depot  of  the  be9ieging 
army.  The  issue  of  the  preceding  campaign  contributed  probably  to  determine 
Lord  Comwallis  in  the  choice  of  the  latter. 
Proceedings  of     Tippoo,   summoned  from  his  negotiations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondi- 

ippoo-  cherry,  by  intelligence  of  the  march  of  Lord  Comwallis  toward  Velore,  on  the 

5th  of  February ;  ascended  rapidly  by  the  passes  of  Changama  and  PoUcode ; 
and  was  ready  to  receive  the  English  army  in  its  attempt  to  penetrate  by  any  of 
the  usual  and  easiest  of  the  passes.  Contriving  the  appearances  of  a  march 
toward  Amboor,  which  completely  imposed  upon  the  Sultan,  Lord  Comwallisr 
tymed  suddenly  to  the  north,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  pass  of  Mooglee,  be*^ 
fore  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  offisr  any  obstruction  to  his  march.  The 
English  army  began  to  move  from  the  head  of  the  pass  on  the  21st  of  February; 
audit  was  the  4th  of  March  before  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  appeared  in  consi- 
derable force.  A  mind  like  that  of  the  Sultan  was  not  very  capable  of  enter- 
taining more  than  one  object  at  a  time.  All  his  mifitary  operations  were  sus- 
pended while  he  was  preparing  at  Pondicherry  the  means  of  assistance  from  the 
French.  When  l^e  was  deceived  in  his  hopes  of  resisting  the  English  in  the 
pass  by  thdr  ascent  at  Mooglee,  he  was  wholly  engrossed  by  the  tliought  of  his 
Harem,  left  at  Bangalore.  Dispositions  might  have  been  made,  to  impede  his 
enemy  in  front,  and  harass  them  in  the  rear,  in  every  possible  route.  The 
Sultan,  on  the  other  hand,  chose  to  go,  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  to 
remove  his  women  and  valuables  from  Bangalore^  a  service  which  might  have 
been  performed  by  any  of  his  officers  with  500  men ;  and  he  allowed  the  English 
General  to  arrive  within  ten  miles  of  his  object,  before  he  had  occasion  to  fire  a 
gun.  An  intended  assault  on  the  baggage  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  was  frus- 
trated by  a  skilful  movement  of  the  General ;  and  in  the  evening  the  English 
took  up  their  position  before  Bangalore^  without  any  loss  of  stores,  and  only  five 
casualties,  after  a  day's  exertion  of  the  whole  army  of  Tippoo. 

Siege  of  Ban-  Next  day,  as  the  cavalry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Floyd,  and  a  brigade  of 
infantry,  were  performing  in  the  aft;emoon  a  reconnaissance  to  the  south-west  of 
the  fort,  they  unexpectedly  approached  the  line  of  encampment,  which  the  Sultan 
had  marked  out,  and  which  his  amoiy,  by  a  circuitous  and  undiscovered  march 
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we^re  just  begirnlioig  to  enter.  A  body  of  about  1,000  horsef  all  who  were  not  Chap.  IY. 
foraging,  ordered  to  check  the  approach  of  the  English,  were  the  only  part  of 
the  enemy  yet  seen  by  Colonel  Floyd;  and  he  moved  against  them  with  his 
cavalry;  leaving  the  infentry  in  a  swampy  hollow,  with  orders  there  to  wait  his 
return.  The  retreat  of  Tippoo's  horse  discovered  the  rear  of  his  infantiy  with 
baggage  and  giins ;  the  temptation  was  great ;  the  orders  against  an  enterprise 
were  foi|;otten ;  the  flying  enemy  left  their  guns ;  the  ground  became  irregular 
and  strOiig;  several  charges  had  been  made  successfiilly  on  the  right  and  the  left, 
when  Ccdonel  Floyd  advancing  to  dislodge  the  largest  body  of  the  enemy,  re- 
ceived a  musket  ball,  and  f^.  Though  he  was  not  mortally  wounded,  a  re- 
treat commenced;  orders  could  not  be. distinctly  communicated ;  great  confusion 
ensued ;  but  the  infkntry,  which  had  been  left  under  Major  Gowdie,  advanced 
with  their  guns  to  an  emiaence  which  commanded  the  line  of  retreat,  and  after 
allowing  the  cavalry' to  pass  opened  a  fire  upon  the  enemy  which  soon  cleared  the 
field.  The  danger  was  over,  when  Lord  Comwallis  arrived  with  a  division  of 
the  army  to  the  support  of  the  fugitives. 

The  Pettah,  a  considerable  town  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch,  was 
assadlted  oh  the  7th.  **  Two  ladders,*'  says  Colonel  Wilks,  "  would  probably 
have  sated  many  lives,  biit  there  was  not  one  in  camp ;  and,  after  a  loiig  delay 
in  nuddng  a  practicable  opening  in  the  gate,  which  the  troops  bore  with  the 
greatest  steadiness  and  patience,  the  place  wais  at  length  carried.''  The  Sultan, 
the  very  same  day,  made  a  powerful  effort  for  its  recovery.  A  part  of  his  army 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  English  by  a  feint  to  turn  their  right, 
while  the  main  body,  by  a  concealed  movement,  entered  the  Pettah.  Comwalhs 
had  understood  the  stratagem,  and  reinforced  the  Pettah.  So  long  as  the  struggle 
remained  at  firing,  the  superiority  was  on  the  side  of  the  Sultan ;  but  when  the 
Briti^  troops  had  recourse  to  the  bayonet,  they  pressed  the  enemy  from  quarter 
to  quarter,  and  after  a  contest  of  some  duration,  drove  them  out  of  the  town, 
with  a  loss  of  upwards  o(  two  thousand  men.^     The  siege  had  continued  till  the^ 

*  **  The  casualties  of  the  English  on  this  day/'  (says  Colonel  Wilks,  iii.  125)  amounted  to  131, 
but  no  loss  made  so  deep  an  impression  as  that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Moorehouse "  (he  com- 
manded the  artillery)  **  who  was  killed  at  the  gate.  He  had  risen  from  the  ranks.  But  nature 
herself  had  made  him  a  getiUemali.  Uneducated,  he  had  made  himself  a  man  of  science.  A 
career  of  uninterrupted  distinction  had  commanded  general  respect ;  and  his  amiable  character 
universal  attachment.  The  regret  of  his  General,  and  the  respect  of  his  government,  were  testi- 
fied bj  a  monument  erected  at  the  public  expense  in  the  church  at  Madras." — This,  is  a  generous 
tribute  to  singular  worA ;  and  deserves  remembrance  on  account  of  both  parties. 
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Book  VI.  20th  of  March,  the  besiegers  incessantly  threatened  by  the  whole  of  the  enemy^s 
force,  the  place  not  only  not  invested,  but  relieved  at  pleasure  with  fresh  troops ; 
when  the  Sultan,  perceiving  that  operations  were  approaching  to  maturity  for  the 
assault,  placed  his  guns,  during  a  fog  on  the  21st,  in  a  situation  of  some  strength, 
whence  he  could  enfilade  and  destroy  the  whole  of  the  trenches,  and  open  sap^ 
The  English  General  struck  his  camp  as  soon  as  he  perceived  this  alarming 
design,  and  endeavoured  to  deter  the  enemy  by  threatening  a  general  attack. 
The  guns  were  removed,  but  carried  back  in  the  evening.  And  this  with  other 
causes  determined  the  English  General  to  overlook  all  impediments,  which  yet 
remained  to  be  removed,  and  to  give  the  assault  on  that  very  night.  The  inten- 
tion was  concealed  from  his  own  army  till  the  last  moment ;  and  only  communi- 
cated to  the  senior  officer  of  artillery,  who  employed  the  intermediate  space  in 
perfecting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  breach,  and  taking  ofif  the  defences  of  all  the 
works  which  commanded  it.  The  ladders  were  nearly  planted  before  the  gurison 
took  the  alarm*  However  carefully  the  intaition  of  assaulting  had  been  con-- 
cealed,  it  was  not  unknown  to  the  Sultan,  who,  at  night-faU,  moved  his  whole 
army  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Mysore  gate,  warned  the  garrison  of  the 
impending  trial,  and  appointed  two  heavy  corps  to  fall  upon  both  flanks  of  the 
assailants ;  though  such  efifectual  precautions  were  employed  to  protect  them,  as 
frustrated  all  his  designs.  The  serious  struggle  had  just  begun  in  the  bi^acby 
when  a  narrow  circuitous  way  was  discovered^  which  led  a  few  men  to  the 
rampart.  They  waited  coolly  till  joined  by  a  sufficient  number  of  their  comrades 
to  enable  them  to  charge  with  the  bayonet.  Till  the  Kelledar  fell,  the  garrison 
maintained  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  English,  as  they  penetrated,  proceeded 
by  alternate  companies  to  the  right  and  left,  every  where  overcoming  a  re^pect^ 
able  opposition,  till  they  met  at  the  opposite  gate.  The  fury  whidi  almost  ahvays 
animates  soldiers  in  a  storm,  when  their  own  safety  depends  upon  the  terror  they 
inspire,  led  to  a  deplorable  carnage.  The  enemy  crowding  to  escape  had 
choked  up  the  gate:  and  the  bodies  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  men  were 
buried  after  the  assault.  The  Sultan,  when  advertised  of  the  attack,  sent  a. 
large  column  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  which  was  approaching  the  Mysore  gate, 
at  the  moment  when  the  invaders  had  met  above  it  from  the  right  and  the  left. 
A  few  shot  from  the  ramparts  apprized  them  of  the  catastrophe ;  and  the  Sultan, 
who  had  shown  great  titnidity  during  the  siege,  and  availed  himself  very  feebly 
of  his  means  to  annoy  the  besiegers,  and  waste  their  time,  remained  in  a  sort  of 
torpid  astonishment  till  the  dawn,  when  he  returned  to  his  camp. 
Nothing  but  the  blunders  of  Tippoo  appears  to  have  prevented  this  enterprise 
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from  failing.  And  to  the  evil  consequences  of  that  failure,  the  limit  is  not  easy  Chap.  IV. 
to  assign.  "  The  forage  and  grain  found  in  the  Petta,"  says  Colonel  Wilks,  ^'*— v— -* 
"  had  long  been  consumed ;  the  neighbouring  villages  had  all  been  effectually 
destroyed ;  and  the  resource  of  digging  for  the  roots  of  grass  within  the  limits  of 
the  piquets  had  been  so  exhausted,  that  scarcely  a  fibre  remained.  The  draught 
and  carriage  cattle  were  daily  dying  by  hundreds  at  their  piquets ;  and  those 
intended  for  food  scarcely  furnished  the  unwholesome  means  of  satisfying  hunger. 
Grain,  and  every  other  necessary,  including  ammunition,  were  at  the  lowest 
ebb." 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  British  army.  "  Of  raising  the  siege,* 
says  Colonel  Wilks,  "  the  most  favourable  result*  would  have  been,  the  loss  of 
the  whole  battering  train ;  and  a  retreat  upon  the  depots  of  Coromandel,  pressed 
by  all  the  energy  with  which  such  an  event  could  have  inspired  the  Sultan's 
army." 

On  the  28th  Lord  Comwallis  was  able  to  move  from  Bangalore,  and  proceeded  Preparations 
in  a  northern  direction,  ^*  the  cattle  reduced  to  skeletons,  and  scarcely  able  to  o?Serii^^ 
move  their  own  weight."  The  intention  of  this  movement  was  to  effect  a  junc-^*"' 
tion  with  the  corps  of  cavalry  destined  for  him  by  the  Nizam,  his  ally.  He  and 
the  Sultan  crossed  each  other,  on  the  march,  when  the  Sultan  declined  a  rencoun- 
ter. The  forts  of  Deonhully  and  Little  Balipoor  surrendered  to  him  without 
opposition,  as  he  passed ;  and  he  was  joined  by  the  polygars,  who  paid  dearly 
afterwards  to  the  Sultan  for  their  fault.  Intelligence  again  deserted  the  English 
army.  After  a  march  of  about  seventy  miles ;  notwithstanding,  in  their  situation^ 
the  unspeakable  importance  of  time ;  they  came  to  a  stand,  not  knowing  what  to 
do ;  and  halted  for  five  days.  False  information  at  last  induced  the  General,  in 
despair  of  meeting  the  Nizam*s  cavalry,  to  terminate  his  movement  in  that 
direction,  and  proceed  southwards  to  meet  a  convoy  advancing  by  the  pass  of 
Amboor.  After  marching  a  day  in  jthis  retrograde  direction,  he  received  fresh 
information,  which  induced  him  to  trace  back  his  steps ;  and  in  two  days  more 
he  was  met  by  his  ally.  The  force  of  this  ally  was  nominally  15,000,  in  reality 
10,000  well-mounted  horsemen,  who  were  expected  to  render  good  service,  in 
performing  the  duties  of  light  troops,  and  extending  the  command  of  the  army 
over  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  hope  of  any  assistance  from  them,  what- 
soever, was  almost  immediately  found  to  be  perfectly  groundless.  ^  They  soon," 
says  Colonel  Wilks,  "  showed  themselves  unequal  to  the  protection  of  their  own 
foragers  on  ordinary  occasions ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  from  leaving 
Bangalore,  they  never  stirred  beyond  the  English  piquets,  consuming  forage  and 
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grain^  and  augmenting  distress  of  every  kind,  without  the  slightest  return  of 
even  apparent  utility." 

All  the  means  procurable  for  the  siege  of  Seringapatam  were  now  prepared  at 
Bangalore.  By  the  beginning  of  May,  the  equipments  of  the  army,  except  in  the 
article  of  cattle,  were  reckoned  complete ;  and  beside  the  motives  of  econom}f, 
and  other  local  advantages  attending  the  termination  of  the  war.  Lord  Coro- 
wallis,  we  are  informed,  was  stimulated  by  a  consideration  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, to  a  degree  of  precipitation,  of  which^  in  other  circumstances,  he  might  not 
have  approved.  The  apprehensions  and  jealousy  of  the  Sultan,  and  some  disco- 
veries  at  this  time  of  treachery,  fired  him  to  various  acts  of  cruelty.  Before  the 
departure  of  Lord  Comwallis  from  Bangalore,  he  had  taken  a  strong  position  on 
the  main  road  to  his  capital.  To  avoid  this  position,  and  also  a  road  on  whidh 
the  forage  had  been  carefully  destroyed,  the  English  General  took  the  route  of 
Caunkanhully ;  but  the  Sultan  soon  found  the  means  ofrendering  this  circuitous 
march,  also,  a  march  through  a  desert. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  the  English  army  reached  Arik^a,  about  nine  miles 
from  Seringapatam ;  the  failure  of  the  cattle  increasing  every  day,  and  the  folr 
lowers  of  the  camp  already  in  the  greatest  distress  for  gram»  of  which  a  quantity 
had  been  destroyed  from  want  of  ability  to  carry  it  on. 

It  had  been  planned  that  General  Abercromby,  with  the  Bombay  army,  should 
ascend  the  Ghauts  from  Malabar,  and  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  Sultan's 
dominions,  in  co-operation  with  the  main  army  from  the  east.  With  infinite 
labour,  that  army  had  constructed  roads,  and  carried  a  battering  train,  with  a 
large  supply  of  provisions  and  stores,  over  fifty  miles  of  stupendous  mountains ; 
"  every  separate  gun  being  hoisted  over  a  succession  of  ascents  by  ropes  and, 
tackle."  They  had  reached  Poodicherrum  by  the  first  of  March.  But  as  Lord 
Comwallis  was  not  yet  ready  to  advance,  he  transmitted  instructions  to  that 
General  to  halt ;  and  only  after  he  returned  to  Bangalore,  with  the  cavalry  of  the 
Nizam,  sent  him  orders  to  advance  to  Periapatam,  a  place  distant  about  three 
marches  from  Seringapatam. 

When  the  army,  led  by  the  Governor-General,  arrived  at  Arikera,  the  river 
was  already  so  full,  as  to  render  impracticable,  or  at  any  rate  dangerous,  his  ori- 
ginal plan  of  crossing  at  that  place.  Communication,  however,  was  necessary 
with  the  army  of  Abercromby ;  and  he  resolved  to  march  to  the  ford  of  Caniam- 
baddy,  eight  miles  above  Seringapatam.  The  Sultan,  in  the  mean  time,  not 
daring  to  leave  his  capital  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  army  descending  from  the 
west,  and  ashamed  to  let  it  be  invested  without  a  struggle,  had  mustered  resdu- 
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tion  for  a  battle.  On  the  same  day  on  which  the  English  atmy  arrived  at  Arikera,  Chap.  IV, 
the  enemy  took  up  a  strong  position  about  six  miles  in  their  fJpont.  As  the  ''-~v— ^ 
ground  for  the  direct  approach  of  the  English  army  was  unfavourable,  being  a 
narrow  broken  space  between  the  river  and  a  ridge  of  hills,  the  commander 
resolved,  by  a  march,  which  he  learned  was  practicable,  to  cross,  during  the 
night,  the  ridge  of  hills  on  the  enemy's  right,  to  turn  his  left  flank  before  day- 
light, and  gaining  his  rear,  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  main  body  of  his  army  to 
Seringapatam.  A  dreadful  storm  disconcerted  this  well-conceived  exploit ;  by 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  corps  to  find  their  way,  and  proceed  in  the  dark. 
Lord  ComwalKs,  however,  halting  till  dawn,  resolved  to  persevere,  as  he  could 
not  repeat  his  stratagem,  after  the  enemy  was  apprised ;  and  expected  some 
advantage,  by  forcing  him  to  an  action,  on  other  ground  than  that  which  he  had 
deliberately  chosen. 

**  Tippoo  Sultaun  did  hot  decline  the  meeting;  and  the  praise,"  (says  Colonel 
Wilks,  who  appears  to  have  little  pleasure  in  praising  the  Sultan,  but  great  in 
imputing  to  him  all  the  bad  qualities  which  belong  to  the  most  despicable,  as 
wen  as  the  most  odious,  of  the  human  race)  *'  cannot,  in  justice,  be  denied  to 
him  on  this  occasion,  of  seeing  his  ground,  and  executing  his  movements,  with 
a  degree  of  promptitude  and  judgment,  which  would  have  been  creditable  to  any 
officer."  The  loss  of  the  English  was  chiefly  sustained  during  the  time  necessary 
to  form  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy.  For  after  they  were  in  a  condition  to 
advance,  the  troops  of  Tippoo  did  not  long  maintain  their  ground  ;  and  were 
pursued  till  they  found  refuge  under  the  works  of  Seringapatam. 

So  ill  were  the  arrangements  of  the  English  taken  for  procuring  intelligence,  March  from 
and  so  well  those  of  Tippoo  for  intercepting  it,  that  of  General  Abercromby,  to  niambaddy. 
open  communication  with  whom  it  was  now  resolved  to  march  to  Caniambaddy, 
no  information  was  possessed.  In  this  march,  lengthened  by  a  circuit  to  twenty 
miles,  three  days  were  consumed ;  exhibiting  to  the  enemy  all  the  battering 
train,  and  almost  every  public  cart  in  the  army,  dragged  by  the  troops ;  "  con- 
clusive evidence,"  says  Colonel  Wilks,  **  of  the  utter  failure  of  all  the  equipments 
of  the  English  army."  Not  only  food  and  carriage  were  wanting ;  but  fatigue, 
the  rains  which  were  now  almost  incessant,  and  defective,  unwholesome  food, 
had  filled  the  camp  with  disease,  in  which,  in  addition  to  other  horrors,  the 
smaU-pox  raged  with  uncommpn  violence. 

Such  was  the  state,  in  the  mind  of  Liord  Comwallis,  of  the  faculties  on  which  The  army 
foresight  depends,  that  after  he  had  brought  the  army  to  the  extreme  point  of  retreat. 
its  line  of  operations,  he  discovered,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Caniambaddy, 
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Book  VI.  when  the  official  reports  of  the  morning  were  presented  to  him,  and  not  before^ 
^^■"■"^'^■^  that  all  this  fatigue,  all  this  misery,  all  this  loss  of  lives,  and  all  this  enormous 
expense,  were  to  no  purpose ;  that  he  could  not  attempt  a  single  operation,  that 
he  must  destroy  the  whole  of  the  battering  train  and  heavy  equipments,  and  lose 
no  time  in  endeavouring,  by  retreat,  to  save,  if  it  yet  were  possible,  the  army 
from  destruction. 
General  Abep-     To  General  Abercromby,  of  whom  as  yet  no  intelligence  was  obtained,  orders 
ed^to  return!'^  were  written  to  return  to  Malabar.     On  the  same  day  the  appearance  of  con- 
siderable bodies  of  troops  marching,  as  toward  General  Abercromby,  from  Seringa- 
patam,  so  greatly  alarmed  the  Governor-General,  that  he  sent  three  brigades 
across  the  river,  merely  to  attract  the  enemy's  attention ;  though  it  was  not 
improbable  that  the  river  would  fill,  and,  precluding  return,  place  them  in  a 
situation  from  which  they  could  hardly  expect  to  escape. 

General  Abercromby  received,  not  without  surprise,  the  orders  to  return. 
They  were  followed  by  a  similar  destruction  of  the  heavy  guns  and  equipments, 
as  that  which  took  place  in  the  army  of  Comwallis ;  except  .that  a  part  of  the 
guns  were  buried  at  the  head  of  the  pass.  Almost  all  the  cattle  lost  their  lives^ 
and  the  men  their  health,  in  performing  back  a  long  and  unprovided  march  at 
a  dreadfrd  season.  And  the  cost  of  this  expedition,  in  men,  in  money,  and  in 
labour,^  was  added  to  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  fruitless  march  of  the  army  from 
the  east. 
Arrival  of  the  On  the  26th  of  May,  the  army  commenced  its  melancholy  return.  Before 
the  first  six  miles  were  accomplished,  a  party  of  horse  unexpectedly  rode  in 
upon  the  baggage  flank.  They  were  taken  for  enemies.  They  proved  to  be 
Mahrattas,  from  whom  was  received  the  joyful  intelligence  of  the  near  approach 
of  two  armies,  led  by  two  of  the  Poonah  Chiefs,  Hurry  Punt  and  Purseram 
Bhow. 

The  tardy  arrival  of  the  Mahrattas  h^  been  accused  as  the  cause  of  the 
disaster  sustained  by  the  British  army,  and  their  disappointment  in  respect  to 
the  capture  of  Seringapatam.  How  far  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  General  to 
have  provided  himself  better  with  bullocks  and  provisions  we  are  without  the 
means  of  accurate  knowledge.  That  no  dependance  ought  to  have  been  placed 
upon  the  punctuality  of  the  Mahrattas,  it  would  be  extraordinary  indeed  if  there 
was  not,  at  that  time,  sufficient  experience  in  his  camp  to  give  him  full  infor- 
mation. Of  the  campaign  of  this  portion  of  the  confederate  force  a  very  brief 
account  must  suffice. 
Campiugn  of       The  detachment  of  the  British  troops»  for  whose  service  with  the  Mahratta 
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an  agreement  had  been  made  in  the  recent  treaty,  left  Bombay  on  the  20th  of  Chap.  IV. 

May,  1790;  disembaiiced  in  the  Jaigur  river;  ascended  the  Ghauts  by  the  ^"""^^v^^ 

Ambah  pass ;  and  joined  the  army  of  Purseram  Bhow,  consisting  of  about  20,000  portion  of  the 

horse,  and  10,000  foot,  near  the  town  of  Coompta,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  fo^'*'''^*® 

pass»  on  the  26th  of  June.     They  proceeded  without  resistance  till  they  arrived 

at  Darwar^  one  of  the  great  barriers  of  Tippoo's  northern  frontier,  situated  some 

miles  south  of  the  river  Malpurba,  and  from  Goa  eastward  about  seventy  miles. 

The  Mahrattas  took  ground  before  the  place  on  the  18th  of  September ;  and  it 

was  not  till  the  3d  of  April,  after  a  wretched  siege  of  twenty-nine  weeks,  that  it 

smrendered  upon  capitulation.    The  Mahrattas,  when  battering  in  breach,  aim 

at  no  particular  spot,  but  fire  at  random  aU  over  the  wall.     ^'  From  their  method 

of  proceeding,"  says  Lieutenant  Moore,  who  was  an  indignant  witness  of  so  mudi 

losa  of  time,  ^^  we  are  convinced  they  would  not,  with  twenty  guns  against  the 

present  garrison,  approach  and  breach  Darwar  in  seven  years.    A  gun  is  loaded^ 

and  the  whole  of  the  people  in  the  battery  sit  down,  talk,  and  smoke  fi>r  half  an 

hour,  when  it  is  fired,  and  if  it  knocks  up  a  great  dust,  it  is  thought  sufficient ;  it 

is  idoaded^  and  the  parties  resume  their  smoking  and  conversation.    During  two 

hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  generally  from  one  to  three,  a  gun  is  seldom 

iied  on  either  side,  that  time  being,  as  it  would  appear,  by  mutual  consent,  set 

qpart  for  meals.    In  the  night  the  fire  from  guns  is  slackened,  but  musquetiy 

18  increased  on  both  sides,  and  shells  are  sparingly  thrown  into  the  fort  with 

tolerable  preciaon." 

The  same  intelligent  officer  makes  the  following  remarks.  ^  March  the  1st.—* 
Our  line  is  more  sickly  than  it  has  hitherto  been ;  many  officers  are  ill;  and 
among  them  our  Colonel ;  whose  situation  is  peculiarly  cruel,  being  th^  only 
Company's  officer,  commanding  in  the  field,  set  down  before  a  fort  of  this 
importance,  without  a  single  requisite  for  reducing  it,  and  subject  to  the  delays, 
and  irksome  frivolity,  of  our  tardy  allies.— Too  much  confidence  seems  to  have 
been  placed  in  their  promises  of  supplies :  And  it  should  be  a  caution,  how, 
again,  the  success  and  credit  of  the  British  arms  is  suffered  to  depend  upon  the 
punctuality  of  a  country  power. — If  any  can  be  at  aU  trusted,  it  certainly  is  the 
Mahrattas :  But,  even  with  them,  it  seems  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  what 
extent  their  promises  ore  made.  And  although,  at  the  time,  they  may  have  no 
intention  of  breaking  them,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  failure  is  no  discredit : 
Nor  must  punctuality  be  expected  any  ftirther  than  their  own  views  are  for- 
warded by  observing  it.** 

^  March  the  13th.«- We  were  this  morning,''  continues  Mr.  Moor^  ^  much 
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Book  VI.  surprised  to  hear  of  the  death  of  our  much-respected  Colonel;  for  none  but  the 
^''^*"'^^''**^  medical  gentlemen  had  any  idea  of  its  being  so  near.  Actuated  by  the  ardour 
of  a  soldier,  his  enterprising  spirit  could  not  brook  the  procrastination  to  which 
he  was  obliged  to  submit;  and,  losing,  with  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  7th 
of  February,  all  expectation  of  an  honourable  conquest  of  the  fort,  he  had  from 
that  time  been  on  the  decline.  No  event  could  have  been  more  acute  to  his 
detachment,  for  with  them  he  was  universally  beloved ;  nor  could  the  Bombay 
.  army,  of  which  he  was  at  the  head,  have  sustained  a  severer  loss."  *  Colonel 
Frederick,  such  was  the  name  of  this  meritorious  officer,  was  succeeded  by 
Major  Sartorius,  in  the  .  command  of  the  detachment ;  and  by  Captain  little, 
when  that  officer  returned  to  Bombay,  after  the  surrender  of  Darwar. 

The  original  garrison  was  estimated  at  10,000  men ;  but  from  the  numbers 
which  were  sent  away  after  the  Pettah  was  taken,  and  the  desertions  and 
casualties  during  the  siege,  it  was  at  last  reduced  to  3,000.  To  have  placed 
Darwar  in  blockade,  nothing  less  than  an  army  would  have  sufficed;  and  the 
capture  was  necessary  to  secure  the  Mahratta  communications.  Had  it  fallen 
earlier,  the  Mahratta  army  would  have  been  employed  in  ravaging  Tippoo's 
dominions,  and  cutting  off  supplies  from  the  country  to  the  north. 

The  Bhow's  army^  after  leaving  Darwar,  proceeded  by  easy  marches  tq  the 

Toombudra,  and  had  subdued  the  little  resistance  opposed  to  them  at  all  the 

forts  which  protected  the  possessions  of  Tippoo  north  of  that  river  early  in  May. 

Lord  Comwallis  had  written  to  Poona  that  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  this 

^  chief  at  Seringapatam.     And  as  soon  as  the  Bhow  obtained  intelligenoe  of  the 

.  arrival  of  tiie  English  at  Seringapatam,  he  proceeded  towards  them  with  all  the 

expedition  in  his  power.     As  he  approached,  he  was  joined  by  Hurry  Punt,  who 

had  advanced  by  a  more  easterly  route  through  Gooty,  Raidropg,  and  Sera, 

recovering,  in  that  direction,  the  conquests  made  upon  the  Mahrattas  by  Hyder 

and  his  son ;  and  on  the  S8th  of  May,  the  interview  between  them  and  the 

British  conunander  took  place.     At  this  period  the  army  of  the  Bhow  was 

estimated  at  20,000,  that  of  Hurry  Punt  at  12,000,  horse  and  footf 

The  Mahrattas      But  the  Mahrattas,  now  when  they  had  arrived,  were  unable  to  keep  the 

n^^'ass^    field,  or  at  least  persuaded  Lord  Comwallis  that  they  were  unable,  unless  they 

received  from  the  English  pecuniary  support.     He  agreed  to  advance  to  them  a 

*  Moore's  Narrative  of  the  Operations  of  Captain  Little's  Detachment,  p.  SO,  32. 

f  This  is  the  statement  of  Major  Dirom,  who  was  Deputy  Adjutant-General  of  his  Majesty's 
forces  in  India,  and  with  the  army  at  the  time.  Lieutenant  Moore  thinks  that  the  army  of 
the  Bhow  is  thus  coosiderably  under-rated. 
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loan  of  twelve  lacs  of  rupees ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  money  had  recourse  to  Chap.  IV. 
one  of  those  bold  expedients  which  would  have  proved  the  rum  of  any  of  his  ^'*'"*v^~^ 
lea^  protected  predecessors.     From  his  camp,  near  Ootradroog,  on  the  21st  of 
June,  he  wrote  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Madras^  to  take  the  treasure 
out  of  the  China  ships,  and,  coining  it  into  rupees,  send  it  to  him  with  the 
utmost  possible  dispatch,* 

Tippob  announced  to  his  own  people  the  battle  on  the  15th  as  a  victory,  the  Negotiations 
effect  of  which  had  been  to  make  the  English  destroy  their  battering  train,  and  ^.  ^  ^  ^' 
force  them  to  retreat,  and  on  the  26th,  he  ordered  a  salute  to  be  fired  from 
the  fort.  In  the  mean  time,  certain  communications  had  taken  place  between 
him  and  Lord  Comwaliis  on  the  subject  of  peace.  So  early  as  the  18th  of 
February  a  letter  from  the  Sultan,  dated  the  13th,  was  received  at  Muglee, 
proposing  to  send  or  receive  an  ambassador.  Lord  Comwaliis  replied  on  the 
28d,  that  as  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  was  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan,  it  was 
necessary  to  know  whether  he  was  prepared  to  make  reparation.  On  the  3d  of 
March  an  answer  arrived,  in  which  the  Sultan  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  justified  the  attack  upon  his  lines ;  at  the  same 
time  disclaiming  all  idea  of  insult  to  the  British  government ;  and  expressing^  a 
wish  for  n^otiation.  To  this  he  received  no  reply.  On  the  27th  of  March  the 
Sultan  dispatched  another  letter,  offering  directly  to  send  an  ambassador.  Lord 
Comwaliis  declined  receiving  an  ambassador,  on  the  ground  of  his  not  as  yet 
having  with  him  any  persons  qualified  to  treat  on  the  part  of  his  allies ;  but  if 
the' Sultan  would  send  his  propositions  in  writing,  he  would  transmit  them  to 
those  allies,  and  return  ah  answer.  On  the  17th  of  May,  when  Lord  Comwaliis 
released  the  wounded  prisoners  of  the  action  at  Arikera,  Tippoo  renewed  the 
proposal  of  negotiation.  Lord  Comwaliis,  having  persons  now  with  him,  on  the 
part  of  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizain^  answered,  on  the  19th,  that  if  the  Sultan 
would  state  his  propositions  in  writing,  commissioners  might  be  chosen  to  meet ; 
and  that  he  would  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  if  it  were  the  Sultan's 
desire.  On  the  24th,  when  Lord  CorawaUis  was  at  Caniambaddy,  had  destroyed 
his  battering  train,  and  sent  three  brigades  across  the  river,  Tippoo  answered. 
He  took  no  notice  of  the  proposition  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  only  urged 
anew  the  propriety  of  mutually  appointing  confidential  persons  to  discuss.  Lord 
Comwaliis  now  departed  from  the  point  of  written  propositions,  on  which  he  had 
hitherto  insisted  as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  and  proposed  that  the  allies 

*  Papers  (No.  4)  trdered  by  the  House  of  CommonB  to  be  printed,  16thFbruary,  179f. 
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Book  VI.  should  send  deputies  to  Bangalore.  On  the  27th,  when  this  letter  was  not  yet 
^^^^'^"■^  answered,  and  the  army,  now  joined  by  the  Mahrattas,  was  advancing  in  view 
of  Seringapatam,  a  present  of  fruit  was  sent  to  Lord  Comwallis,  acccMnpanied 
by  a  letter  from  the  Sultan's  secretary  to  the  Persian  interpreter.  This  was 
regarded  as  a  contrivance  to  sow  jealousy  between  the  English  and  their  allies ; 
and  the  present  was  returned.*  On  the  SIQth,  Tippoo  replied;  and  after  some 
prolix  and  vague  explanations,  reconunended  that  Lord  Comwallis  should  return 
to  the  frontier,  and  then  act  as  his  last  letter  proposed. 
March  back  to  With  the  Mahratta  army,  provisions  and  draught  cattle  arrived ;  though  these 
°^  ^^^'  allies,  knowing  well  the  situation  of  the  English  army,  would  part  with  nothhig 
at  a  moderate  price.  The  loss,  however,  of  the  battering  train,  the  letom  of 
General  Abercromby,  and  the  state  of  the  season,  forbidding  the  si^  of  Serin- 
gapatam ;  the  combined  army,  having  resolved  upon  fidling  bade  to  Bangalore^ 
proceeded  on  the  6th  of  June,  in  a  northern  direction,  to  Naugmungul,  and 
thence  eastward  to  the  river  Madoor,  which  they  crossed  on  the  19th  of  the 
same  month.  While  encamped  on  the  eastern  bank  of  this  river,  a  detachment 
of  the  English  army  went  forward  to  summon  and  threaten  Hoolydroog ;  a  hill 
fort,  six  miles. east  from  the  pass  of  the  river,  too  strong  to  have  been  taken,  had 
the  courage  of  the  garrison  allowed  them  to  defend  it ;  but  they  dreaded  resist- 
ance to. European  soldiers,  and  agreed  to  surrender,  upon  condition  of  security  to 
themselves  and  their  private  property.  A  provision  was  found  in  it  of  sfaeep^ 
cattle,  and  grain ;  a  seasonable  relief  to  the  army :  and  the  fort  was  destroyed, 
as  neither  the  English  nor  the  Mahrattas  thought  it  worth  retaining.  The 
fortresses  of  Ootradroog,  and  Savendroog  were  likewise  summoned  during  the 
march ;  but  without  effect ;  and  in  present  circumstances,  it  was  not  expedient 
to  attempt  their  reduction. 

The  combined  army  arrived  in  the  neighbomrhood  of  Bangalore  early  in 
July ;  and  were  exhilarated  by  several  articles  of  agreeable  intelligenee. 

*  The  passion  with  which  soldiers  are  turned  irom  peace  b  a  phenomenon  awfuUy  interesting. 
The  arrival  of  these  presents  indicated  a  good  understandmg ;  which,  if  it  existed,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  exist,  on  gromids  deemed  more  favourable  to  the  nation  than  war.  <Mt  will  be  difficult,'' 
says  Colonel  M^lks,  <<  for  the  reader  to  conoeive  the  intense  delight  with  which  on  the  ensuing 
morning  the  whole  army  beheld  the  loads  of  fruit  untouched,  and  the  camel  unaccepted,  retunv- 
ing  to  Seringapatam."  The  fact  is,  that  the  English  in  India,  at  that  time,  had  been  worked  uf 
mto  a  mixture  of  fuiy  and  rage  ogflinfft  Tippoo,  more  resembling  the  passion  of  savages  against 
dieir  enemy,  in  fact  more  resembling  his  passion  towards  them,  than  the  feelings  with  which  a 
civilised  nation  regards  the  wont  of  iu  fbes. 
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To  mpjiy  the  demand  of  the  army  for  draught  bullocks  and  rice,  the  foUowkig  Chap.  IV. 
plans  were  adopted,  upon  the  discovery  of  that  deficiency  which  occasioned  the  ^— ^^— *-^ 
retreat  The  trade  of  com  in  India  is  carried  on  in  a  mode  peculiar  to  that  Comsuppiied 
country.  The  merchants  in  com  are  a  particular  caste  denoted  by  the  term  Brin- 1^,^,  "^ 
jarries.  They  traverse  the  country,  conveying  the  grain,  often  from  the  greatest 
distances,  in  large  bodies  which  resemble  the  march  of  an  army.  They  encamp 
with  r^ularity,  never  lodging  in  houses ;  are  strongly  armed ;  and  ready  to 
fight  no  contemptible  battle  in  their  own  defence.  The  practice  comes  down  from 
a  ranote  antiquity ;  and  marks  that  unsettled  and  barbarous  state  of  society,  when 
merchants  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  themselves  for  the  means  of  their  defence; 
The  experienced  utility  of  their  services  has  procured  them  considerable  privileges. 
They  are  regarded  as  neutral  in  all  wars ;  they  enjoy  a  right  of  transit  through 
all  countries ;  and  the  armies,  which  spare  nothing  else,  act  under  a  species  of 
obligation,  seldom  violated^  of  respecting  the  property  of  the  Brinjarries.  One 
of  the  officers  of  the  Company,  Captain  Alexander  Read,  well  acquainted  with 
the  language  and  customs  of  the  natives,  suggested  to  the  Conunander  in  Chief 
the  expedient  of  availing  himself  of  the  extensive  resources  of  the  Brinjarries. 
It  was  resolved,  in  consequence,  that  encouragement  should  be  held  out  to 
them,  to  resort  with  their  cargoes  to  the  English  camp.  Captain  Read  was 
employed  to  circulate  intelligence ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  army  he  had 
collected  more  than  ten  thousand  bullock  loads  of  grain. 

For  the  supply  of  bullocks,  nearly  forty  thousand  of  which  had  been  lost  in  the  Expedient  for 
last  campaign.  Lord  Comwallis  employed,  beside  the  contractors,  agents  to  pur-  draught  cattle. 
chase  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  directed  the  same  to  be  done  at 
Madras.  As  a  relief  also  to  the  exigencies  of  this  department,  he  made  an 
agreement  with  the  officers,  to  carry  and  provide  their  own  tents  for  a  monthly 
allowance,  during  the  remainder  of  the  war ;  and  a  similar  arrangement  with 
the  officers  commanding  battalions  of  sepoys,  for  the  tents  of  their  corps,  and 
the  carriage  of  their  ammunition  and  stores.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  army  at 
Bangalore,  it  was  found  that  success  had  attended  these  exertions ;  and  that  100 
elephants  from  Bengal  had  arrived  at  Ydore. 

The  army  had  the  further  satisfaction  of  learning  that  Gunjcotah,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  besieged  by  the  Nizam's  troops,  including  the  British  detach 
ment,  had  surrendered  on  the  ISttfa  of  June ;  and  given  a  valuable  country  to 
thataUy. 

The  intelligence  also  from  Europe  was  exhilarating,  to  an  army  keen  for  the  Debate  in  tbe 
continuance  of  the  war*    On  the  22d  of  December,  1790^  Mr.  Hippesley,  in  the  commons  on 
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Book  VI.   House  of  Commons,  had  called  in  question  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  war ;  had 

^''"■""^''^■"^  affirmed,  that  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  was  the  aggressor,  by  his  lines  on  the 

the  war  with    Cochiji  territory,  and  his  purchase  from  the  Dutch ;  that  the  Mahrattas  were  the 

Tippoo.         people  froin  whom  in  India  the  greatest  danger  impended  over  the  interests  of 

England,  and  that  the  Mysore  sovereign  was  valuable  as  a  balancing  power;  that 

the  resources  and  genius  of  Tippoo  rendered  a  war  against  him  an  undertaking  of 

no  common  difficulty  and  hazard ;  and  that  the  finances  of  the  Company,  feeble 

and  exhausted  as  they  were  acknowledged  to  be,  could  ill  endure  the  burthen  of 

an  expensive  war.     Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Fox  repeated  and  enforced  the  same 

considerations. 

On  the  28th  pf  February  Mr.  Hippesley  renewed  the  discussion,  when  the 
alliance  concluded  with  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas  afforded  a  new  topic.  He 
complained  that,  in  those  treaties,  though  made  ostensibly  on  account  of  the 
attack  on  Travancore,  the  Rajah  was  not  mentioned.  The  cause  however  of 
the  Rajah  was  included  in  that  of  the  English ;  and  the  interposition  of  such  a 
people  as  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  in  any  shape,  between  the  English  and 
their  allies,  was  incapable  on  almost  any  occasion  of  conducing  to  good,  tar  from 
incapable  on  many  occasions  of  conducing  to  evil. 

•  Mr.  Fox  assailed  the  alliance  in  a  tone  of  vehement  reprobation.  He  denounced 
it  a  plundering  confederacy  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  a  lawful  Prince.  He 
said,  that  when  the  progress  of  civilization  had  rendered  men  ashamed  of 
offensive  alliances  in  Europe,  we  had  signalized  our  virtue  by  renewing  them  in 
India.  He  described  the  family  compact  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  as  the  last  of  those 
odious  leagues  which  had  disgraced  the  policy  of  civilized  Europe.  As  soon  as  a 
better  order  of  things  in  France  arose,  it  dissolved,  he  said,  that  wretched  en- 
gagement, and  put  an  end,  he  hoped  for  ever,  to  those  expedients  of  widked 
governments  in  a  barbarous  age. 

In  reply  to  these  accusations,  circumstances  were  presented  to  show ;  that  the 
war  in  the  first  place  was  defenidve ; .  in  the  next  place  necessary  to  prevent  an 
insatiable  enemy  from  perpetual  encroachments ;  and  lastly  politic,  as  i^ording 
every  prospect  of  a  favourable  termination.  And  on  the  Sffld  of  March,  Mr. 
Dundas  moved  three  resolutions,  which  passed  without  a  division,  declaring  that 
Tippoo  had  broken  the  treaty  by  his  attack  on  the  lines  of  Travancore,  and  that 
Lord  Comwallis  deserved  approbation,  as  well  for  his  determination  to  prosecute 
the  war,  as  for  the  treaties  he  had  formed  with  the  Nizam  and  M-ahrattas. 
The  &vour  manifested  to  the  war  in  England  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  empty  praise.     The  Company  resolved  to  send  ,out  500,000/.  in   specie : 
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An  augmentation  was  voted  to  the  establishment  of  the  King's  regiments  in   Chap.  IV. 
India :  Another  detachment  of  the  royal  artillery  was  destined  for  the  same  ^T^lC""""*^ 
service :  The  Company  exerted  themselves  to  send  out  recruits :  And  all  these 
reinforcements  and  supplies,  the  General  was  given  to  understand  he  might 
receive  by  the  ships  of  the  season. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  facility  of  subsistence,  and  certain  preparatory  ope-  The  armies 
rations,  that  the  allied  armies  should  separate  during  the  inactive  season.     The  h^e  ioac- 
Bhow,  with  the  detachment  of  Captain  little,  shaped  his  course  towards  Sera.  ^^^  *^*^'*" 
The  greater  part  of  the  Nizam's  horse  went  to  join  the  rest  of  the  Nizam's 
army.     Hurry  Punt,  with  the  English,  remained  at  Bangalore.     Tippoo,  it  was 
supposed,  would  not  dare  to  make  an  advance  against  any.  of  these  detached 
armies,  for  fear  of  being  intercepted  in  his  retreat. 

The  Policade  pass  afforded  the  easiest  communication  with  Camatic ;  and  one  The  fbrtscom- 
of  the  most  commodious  issues  for  the  sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy.  It  was  ^seslnto^ 
commanded  by  several  forts,  of  which  Oossoor  and  Rayacottah  were  the  chief.  ^  *^f  ^  '^' 
With  four  hedvy  iron  gun^  which  had  not  been  carried  to  Seringapatam,  and 
four  iron  twelve-pounders,  which  had  been  kept  for  field  service,  when  the 
heavier  guns  were  destroyed,  the  army  on  the  15th  of  July  began  to  move 
towards  Oossoor.  Tippoo  had  lately  made  exertions  to  improve  the  defences  of 
tiiis  inq>ortant  place ;  fortunately  they  were  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  render  it 
tenable  in  the  opinion  of  its  defenders ;  and  upon  the  approach  of  the  English, 
fiiey  made  a  precipitate  retreat.  From  Oossoor,  left  with  a  strong  garrison,  a 
brigade  of  the  army,  under  Major  Gowdie,  proceeded  against  Rayacottah ;  which 
consisted  of  two  forts,  one  at  the  bottom^  the  other  at  the  top  of  a  stupendous 
rock.  They  carried  the  first  by  assault ;  and,  pursuing  the  fugitives,  got  posses- 
sion  of  two  waUs,  which  formed  a  rampart  between  the  higher  and  lower  fort. 
The  {dace,  if  well  defended,  was  too  strong  by  nature  to  be  reduced ;  and  Major 
Gowdie  had  instructions  to  return,  if  it  w«3  not  surrendered  upon  the  first 
attack.  As  the  loc^ement^  however,  which  he  hod  effected  on  the  hiH,  covered 
the  troops  from  the  fire  of  the  upper  fort ;  and  he  believed  the  enemy  intimidated, 
he  begged  permission  to  persevere.  The  daring  conduct  of  the  assailants,  with 
aid  from  the  main  army,  soon  produced  the  desired  effect  upon  the  nund  of  the 
Kelledar  ;  and  on  condition  of  security  to  private  property,  and  leave  to  reside 
with  his  family  in  Camatic,  he  surrendered  '^  this  lofty  and  spacious  fort,  so 
strong  and  complete,  in  all  respects,  that  it  ought  to  have  yielded  only  to  famine 
and  a  tedious  blockade.''  *    The  rest  of  the  forts  by  which  the  pass  was  defended,, 

.  *  The  words  of  Majcnr  Dirom. 
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Book  VL  either  obeyed  the  summons,  or  made  but  a  feeble  resistance.     The  convoy  which 

"^ v-*-^  had  reached  Ainboor,  on  its  way  fipom  Madras,  received  directions  to  proceed  by 

the  newly  opened  route,  and  the  army  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oossoor 
to  cover  its  march.  One  hundred  elephants,  all  loaded  with  treasure,  marching 
two  a  breast,  with  the  British  standard  displayed ;  6000  bullocks  with  rice,  100 
carts  with  arrack,  and  several  hundreds  of  coolies, .  with  other  supplies,  entered 
the  camp  on  the  10th  of  August :  a  convoy  to  which  nothing  similar  had  ever 
joined  a  British  army  on  Indian  ground. 
A  vakeel  from  While  the  army  remained  at  Oossoor,  a  vakeel,  commissioned  to  treat  with  all 
the  allies  conjointly,  was  sent  by  Tippoo.  Lord  Comwallis  consented,  it  seems^ 
to  receive  him,  **  at  the  warm  instances  of  Hurry  Punt  ;*'  little  expecting  that 
Tippoo  would  yet  submit  to  the  terms  he  was  disposed  to  require ;  but  desirous  of 
avoiding  every  appearance,  which  might  be  thought  to  indicate  a  difidncUnation 
to  peace.  Upon  a  point  of  form,  the  ambassador  being  commissioned  to  treat 
only  with  principals,  and  Lord  Comwallis  declining  to  treat  with  an  agent,  and 
upon  the  surmise,  that  his  object  was  intrigue,  and  the  consumption  of  time,  he 
was  sent  back  to  his  master  without  being  permitted  to  enter  the  camp.^ 
Forts  taken  Between  Bangalore  and  Goorumconda  lay  some  hill  forts,  which  interrupted 
galore  and  the  conmiunication  with  the  Nizam's  army,  and  rendered  it  diflScult  to  receive 
oorumconda.  gyppU^  f^^  ^^^  country  to  the  north.  The  brigade  of  Major  Gowdie  was  again 
in  requisition.  The  only  fortress  which  made  any  considerable  resistance  was 
Nundydroog,  before  which  the  Major  arrived  on  the  2£d  of  September  witii  a 
force,  consisting  of  one  regiment  of  Europeans,  six  battalions  of  sepoys,  six 
battering  guns,  and  four  mortars.  The  fort  was  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain,  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  in  height,  of  the  circumference 
of  which  three-fourths  was  absolutely  inaccesible,  and  of  which  the  only  part 
which  could  be  ascended  was  guarded  by  two  excellent  walls,  and  by  an  out- 
work which  covered  the  gate-way  and  yielded  a  flank  fire.  A  road  was  cut,  and 
the  guns  dragged  with  infinite  difficulty  to  the  top  of  an  adjacent  hill ;  but  there, 

*  On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  overture  on  the  27th  of  May,  Major  Dirom  h 
careful  to  mention  the  joy  which  pervaded  the  army,  when  the  overture  was  rejected.— -It  is 
another,  among  the  many  proofi,  of  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  whole  masses  of  men  are  capable 
of  desiring  the  death  of  thousands  of  their  fellow  creatures,  at  once,  simply  for  tiheir  own  profit. 
Had  the  negotiation  proceeded  and  been  productive  of  peace,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  by  an 
army  which  had  confidence  in  Lord  Comwallis,  that  the  peace,  which  he  deliberately  proposed^ 
was  better  for  their  country  than  war.  Better  Jbr  their  cauntn^—YeB.  But  not  better  for  them 
because  it  precluded  the  acquisition  of  plundeTi  promotioni  and  glory. 
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after  a  battery  was  erected^  the  giins  were  found  to  be  too  distant  even  to  take  Chab.  IV. 

off  the  defences  of  the  fort.     No  altematiye  remained,  but  either  to  work  up  the  ^""^"v— -^ 

&ce  of  the  principal  hill,  or  lose  the  advantage  of  the  impression  struck  on  the 

minds  of  the  enemy's  garrisons,  who  believed  that  no  strength,  either  of  nature 

w  of  art,  was  sufficient  to  protect  them  against  an  English  attack.    The  exertions 

demanded  were  excessive.     Without  the  strength  and  sagacity  of  the  elephants^ 

the  steepness  of  the  ascent  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  carty  up  the 

guns.    Fortunately  the  shot  of  the  fort,  from  a  height  so  nearly  perpendicular^ 

addom  todc  eflfect ;  but  the  men  were  severely  galled  by  the  ginjall,  a  species  c^ 

waU  pieces,  which  threw  with  precision,  to  a  great  distance,  a  ball  of  considerable 

size. 

Batteries  were  erected  after  a  labour  of  fourteen  days ;  and  in  a  short  time  two 
breaches  were  effected,  one  on  the  re-entering  angle  of  the  outwork,  the  other  in 
the  curtain  of  the  outer  wall ;  while  the  inner  wall,  at  the  distance  of  eighty 
yards,  could  not  be  reached  by  the  shot  The  Governor  still  refuted  to  surrm- 
der,  and  the  British  commander  made  an  offer,  which  it  is  pleasing  to  record, 
inviting  him  to  send  but  the  women,  and  other  persons  not  bearing  arms,  that 
they  wight  not  suffer  in  the  storm.  The  breaches  being  reported  practicable  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  he  detached  the  flank  companies  of  the  36th  and  7l8t 
raiments  to  lead  the  assault;  and  General  Medows,  who,  though  superseded 
in  the  chief  command,  had  seconded  every  operation  of  the  war  with  an  ardour 
and  fiddity  which  did  him  the  highest  honour,  offered  to  conduct  the  perilous 
enterprise.  It  was  determined  to  storm  the  breaches^  to  attempt  the  inner  wall 
by  escalade,  and,  if  unable  to  carry  it,  to  make  a  lodgement  behind  a  cavalier 
between  the  walls,  and  thence  proceed  by  r^ular  attack*  A  trench  which  had 
been  dug  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  wall  was  formed  into  an  advanced 
parallel,  and  the  flank  companies  lodged  in  it  before  day  break.  At  midnight, 
the  orders  were  given,  when  the  men  moved  out  fnxn  die  right  and  left  of  the 
parallel,  and  rushed  to  the  assault* 

The  fort  was  instantly  illuminated  with  blue  lights;  a  heavy  fire  was  opened; 
and  large  stooes  were  rolled  down  the  hilL  The  fire  was  ill-directed;  but  the 
stones  rushing  down  the  precipice  were  exceedingly  formidable,  and  had  consi- 
derable effect.  Both  the  breaches  were  quickly  mounted;  and  the  storming 
party  penetrated  with  such  rapidity,  that  time  was  not  allowed  for  barricading 

*  When  the  hour  was  approaching,  some  person  said,  in  the  hearing  of  the  troops,  that  a  mine 
was  reported  to  be  near  the  breach.  General  Medows,  anticipating  the  efiect  upon  their  minds, 
-cried  aloud,  **  If  there  be  a  mine,  it  is  a  mme  of  gold." 

TOL.  IIL  2  Q 
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Book  Vli  completely  the  gate  of  the  mner  wall^  and,  with  some  difficult  j,  it  wis  fiirtunatelj 

^'-^"'^'^^''^'•^  opened.     The-meritorioiis  exations  of  Captain  Robeit^oo,  who  led  tke  grenadier 

companies  to  the  breach  in  the  curtain,  prevented  the  carnage  which  so  often 

attends  the  capture  of  places  by  assault ;  and,  of  the  whole  ganison,  about  forty 

only  were  killed  and  wounded*     The  storming  party  had  two  men  IdllBd,.  and 

twenty-eight  wounded,  the  latter  chiefly  by  the  stones  descending  the  hilL 

Great  i)erfec-      By  this  time  the  ships  of  the  season  had  brought  out  the.  expected  idaSotc^ 

prep^tions    ii^ents,   money,   and  military  stores,  with  300  troc^  from  St  Helena,,  wiio 

ibr  the  war.    coming  a  shorter  voyage,  and  seasoned  to  a  warm  dimate,  arrived  in  perfect 

health :  The  powers  of  the  several  Preddendes  had  been  strained  to  the  utnmit 

to  make  provision  for  the  war :  The  preparations  were  upon  a  great  scale ;  and 

now  in  a  high  state  of  perfection*     From  Nundydroog  the  army  moved  toward^ 

the  passes,  for  the  projection  of  the  convoys  proceeding  from  Madras ;  while  a 

detachment,  commanded  by   Col.  Maxwell^  was  sent  to  dear  the  Bavamlui 

valley,  in  which,  and  the  adjoining  districts,  aparty  of  the  enemy  weve  eflGeetiBg 

depredations. 

The  principal  protection  of  this  predatory  party  was  Penagra,  a  strong  unid 
fort  at  the  south  end  of  the  valley.  By  forced  marches  the  detachment  arrived 
before  it  on  the  31st  of  October.  A  flag  of  truce,  sent  to  summon,  was  invited 
to  advance,  by  signs  from  the  waU>  and  then  repeatedly  fired  upon.  The  wal 
was  scaled ;  and  the  enemy  hung  out  the  flag  for  quarter  in  the  midst  of  the 
assault.  It  was  too  late :  the  troops  had  dosed  with  them,  and  out  of  800  men 
who  composed  the  garrison,  150  were  slain.  Of  the  captors,  seven  alone  were 
slightly  wounded. 
Attempt  upon  The  detachment  returned,  and  encamped  within  a  few  miles  of  KistnagfaerjL 
Kistnag  ery.  ^^^.^  ^^  another  of  thosc  stupendous  rocks,  w  rather  insulated  mountains,  wldek 
form  the  strong  holds  of  India,  and  one  which  yiekied  to  few  of  them  in  natnxai 
strength.  Although  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  reduction  of  the  upper  fixt 
was  an  undertaking  to  which  the  detachment  was  equal,  it  wns  of  importance,  in 
order,  as  nmch  as  possible,  to  cut  off  whatever  affofded  covar  to  the  predatory 
incui^ons  of  the  enemy,  to  destroy  the  Pettah^  and  the  wcMiks,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill.  They  were  attacked  under  cover  of  the  night ;  and  the  troops,  .escalad- 
Ing  the  walls,  got  possession  of  them  without  much  resistance.  The  ardour  of 
the  assailants  made  them  conceive  the  hope  of  entering  the  upper  fort  with  the 
fugitives.  They  rushed  up  with  such  rapidity,  that  notwithstanding  the  length 
and  ste^ness  of  the  ascent,  the  enemy  had  bardy  time  to  shut  the  gate ;  a  stand- 
ard of  the  regulars  was  taken  on  the  very  steps  of  the  gateway ;  and  had  the 
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ladders  been  up  at  thkicritical  moBient,  it  is  probable  that  the  walls  would  ha^e  Chap.IV. 
been  eacaladed.  The  enemj  liad  time  to  begin  their  operation  of  roKiiig  down  ^'T^^^T^ 
enormocis  atones,  which,  descendiiig^  in  vast  quantities,  cniahed,  at  onoe,  the  lad- 
deiss  and  the  nton.  Two  hoars  the  strongest  exertions  were  made,  to  get  the 
ladders,  up  the  smallpart  of  tiie  road  whieh  was  most  exposed  to  the  stones.  But 
1^  dear  moon-iight  discovered  every  motion;  and^  at  last,  compeUed  Cdonel 
Ji^DDwell,  wtacn  most  of  the  ladders  :were  broken,  and  the  iioq)s  had  sevetelj 
•snfiered,  to  pat  an  ead  to  the  attempt  After  this,  having  iiedueed  severalpettj 
&rts,  he  r^oined  the  army. 

Between  Bangalore  and  Seringapatam,  Kes  a  trai^  of  hills»  iMckly  wvared  Successful  at- 
yfitk  wood,  eKteading  from  the  vicinity  of  Bangalore  to  the  river  iVfodoor.  This  y^droogr  ^ 
difficult  country,  which  of  itself  formed  a  strong  barrier  to  the  capital  of  Mysore^ 
was  studded'  with  forts,  of  which  some,  pacticulaiiy.  Savendropg^  was  pf  extra- 
osdinary'  strength*  It  offerad  much  advantages  to  the  enemy,  for  interrupting 
the  communication  with  Bangalore,  whm  the  army  jdiould  advance  to  Seringa- 
patam,. that  the  BriEgarries,  who  engaged  &r  large  quantities  xxf  .gndn  at  Bai^ft- 
toe,  woidd  not  mideitaiEe  to  aspplj  it  beyond  Sajirendroog  if  that  finrtress  re^ 
maiaed  inlhe  enemy^s  hands.  Lord  Gomwallis  was  now  provided  with  bis  bfHtr 
terii^  tram ;  and  resolved,  while  delayed  by  the  Mahralitas,  and  waiting  for  the 
last  of  the  canvoys,  tomake  an  effort  to  gain  possession  of  t^  isaportant,.  but 
fcrmidafele  post. 

It  is  a  ¥B6t  mountain  of  rock,  computed  to.rise  above  half  a  jsodle  in  perpen- 
dicuiar  he^t,  &am  a  base  of  eight  or  ten  miles  in  circumference,  swrounded 
by  a  dose  forest,  <xr  jungle,  several  miles  in  dqith,,  having  its  natural  impenetra- 
UKty  haightenad  by  thickets  of  {Wanted  bamboos.  A  narrow  path,  cut  through 
the  jungle,  in  a  winding  direction,  and  defended  by  barriers,  served  as  the  only 
aj^proach  to  the  £ort:  The  natural  strei^th  of  the  mountain  had  been  increased  . 
by  enormous  waUs,  and  baniers,  which  defended  every  accessible  point :  And  to. 
these  adrontages  was  added  the  division  of  the  mountain,  by  a  great  chasm, 
into  two  parts  at  the  top,  on  each  of  which  was  erected  a  dtadd;  the  one 
affordrng  a  secure  retreat,  though  the  other  were  taken;  and  by  that  means 
lioidiiling  the  labour  of  reduction. 

lieutenant  Cdooel  Stoart,  employed  during  the  first  campugn  in  reducing 
Dind^[ul  and  Palacatdieny,  was  destined  to  command  at  the  siege  of  .Saven* 
droog.  On  the  10th  of  December,  he  encamped  within  three  miles  of  that  side 
of  the  rock  fix^m  whidi  it  was  proposed  to  carry  tm  the  attack ;  while  Jhe  Com* 
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mander-in-Chief  made  that  disposition  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  which  seemed 
best  adapted  to  cover  the  besiegers,  and  secure  the  convoy. 

The  first  labour  was  immense,  that  of  cutting  a  way  through  the  powerfid 
jungle,  and  transporting  heavy  guns  over  the  rocks  and  hills  which  intervened. 

The  closeness  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  woods  had  rendered  this  fortress  as 
remarkable  for  its  noxious  atmosphere  as  its  strength.  Its  name  signified  lite«> 
raUy  the  rock  of  death.  And  the  Sultan  congratulated  his  army  upon  the  siege ; 
at  which  one  half,  he  said,  of  the  English  army  would  be  destroyed  by  sick* 
ness,  the  other  by  the  sword.  The  confidence  of  the  garrison  m  the  strength  of 
the  place  had  this  good  effect,  that  it  made  them  regard  the  approach  of  the  be^ 
siegers  as  of  little  importance;  and  they  were  allowed  to  erect  their  batteries 
without  any  further  opposition  than  the  fire  of  the  fort. 

Within  three  days  after  the  opening  of  the  batteries  the  breach  was  practica- 
ble. The  jungle  was  now  of  advantage ;  for  growing  close  up  to  the  veiy  wall 
the  troops  were  able  to  scramble  up  unseen  by  the  crevices  and  rugged  parts  of 
the  rock,  and  made  a  lodgment  within  twenty  yards  of  the  breach.  The  21st 
of  December  was  the  day  chosen  for  the  assault ;  and  Lord  Comwallis  and 
General  Medows  arrived  to  witness  the  terrible  scene.  The  grenadiers  of  the 
5SA,  and  flank  companies  of  the  76th  regiment,  led  by  Captain  Gage,  weip  to 
gain  the  eastern  summit;  Captain  Monson,  with  the  light  company  of  the  59^ 
was  to  scoiu*  the  works  on  the  western ;  the  flank  companies  of  the  71st,  under 
Captains  Lindsay  and  Robertson,  were  to  engage  whatever  works  or  parties 
might  be  found  in  the  chasm  between ;  the  52d  and  72d  regiments  to  follow  the 
flank  companies ;  and  parties,  under  Colonel  Baird  and  Major  Petrie,  were  to 
proceed  round  the  mountain,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention,  of  the 
enemy,  and  preventing  escape. 

At  an  hour  before  noon,  on  a  signal  of  two  guns  from  the  batteries,  the  flank 
companies  advanced  to  the  breach,  and  mounted,  while  the  band  of  the  52d  re^ 
giment  played  Britom  strike  home.  The  enemy  who  had  descended  for  the 
defence  of  the  breach,  when  they  beheld  the  Europeans  advancing,  were  seized 
with  a  panic ;  and  Captain  Gage  had  little  difficulty  in  carrying  the  eastern  top; 
The  danger  was,  lest  the  flying  enemy  should  gain  the  western  summit,  wfaicb^ 
from  the  steepness  of  the  approach,  and  the  strength  of  the  works,  might  re- 
quire a  repetition  of  the  siege.  To  provide  for  this  contingency.  Captain  Mon^ 
Bon  had  directions,  if  he  thought  ailclvancing  imprudent,  to  effect  a  lodgment  in 
iM)me  part  of  the  hill  firom^  which  the  operations  might  be  carried  on.    FortUr 
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natdiy  the  enemy  impeded  one  another  in  the  steep  and  narrow  path  up  which  Chap.  IY^ 
ihey  crowded  to  the  citadel,  while  isome^shot,  which  opportunely  fell  among  them  ^"T^ST"^ 
from  the  batteries,  increased  their  confusion.  Captain  Monson,  with  the  light 
company  of  the  52d  regiment,  and  a  serjeant  and  twelve  grenadiers  of  the  71st, 
pressed  after  the  fugitives,  and  so  critical  was  the  moment,  that  the  serjeant  of 
the  71st  regimient  shot,  at  a  distance,  the  man  who  was  closing  the  fibrst  of  the 
gates.  All  the  other  barriers  the  English  entered  along  with  the  enemy,  about 
100  of  whom  were  killed  on  the  western  hill,  and  several  fell  down  the  pre- 
cipices endeavouring  to  escape.  The  prisoners  taken  were  few.  The  garrison, 
Ihey  said,  had  consisted  of  1,500  men,  but  a  great  part  of  them  had  deserted 
during  the  siege.     Of  the  English,  only  one  private  soldier  was  3lightly  wounded. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  Colonel  Stuart  was  again  detached,  against  Ootra^  Ootndroos 
droog.  This  was  another  fortress  of  the  same  description,  about  twelve  miles  ^  ^' 
west  from  Savendroog.  It  had  been  summoned,  when  the  army  retreated  the 
fureceding  year  from  Seringapatamt  But  the  Kelledar  replied,  ^^  I  have  eaten 
Tippoo's  salt  for  twenty  years,  and  will  not  give  up  my  post,  till  you  first  take 
^eringiqpatam.''  He  was  still  so  determined  in  his  resistance,  that  he  would 
admit  of  no  communication,  and  fired  on  the  flag.  Next  morning  the  lower 
fort  was  carried  by  escalade ;  when  the  Governor  requested  a  parley.  While 
this  was  taking  place,  the  assailants  imagined  they  saw  the  garrison  moving, 
and  treacherously  pointing  their  guns;  upon  which  they  rushed  to  the  assaults 
Some  of  the  gateways  they  broke,  others  they  escaladed.  Though  many  parts 
of  the  road  were  so  narrow  and  steep,  that  a  few  resolute  men  might  have  de^- 
fended  themselves  against  any  attack,  so  great  was  the  alarm  of  the  enemy, 
that  they  fled  wherever  they  saw  a  single  European  above  the  walls.  At  the 
last  gate  only,  they  fired  a  few  shot,  by  which  two  soldiers  were  wounded; 
Masters  of  the  summit,  the  assailants  fell  upon  the  garrison^  of  whom  many,  to 
avoid  the  bayonets,  precipitated  themselves  from  the  rock.  The  Kelledar,  with 
some  others,  was  taken  prisoner.  He  reported,  that  his  garrison,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  detachment,  had  mutinied ;   and  that  400  had  deserted  during  the  night. 

After  the  success  of  these  hazardous  enterprises,  none  of  the  inferior  places  Hw  English 
iad  courage  to  resist ;  and  the  line  of  communication  for  the  ultimate  operations  ^^h?***^  ^ 
of  the  war  was  now  rendered  secure.  The  last  great  convoy  from  Madras,  of 
which  the  fall  of  the  rains,  and  the  state  of  the  roads,  had  rendered  the  pro- 
gress very  slow,  arrived,  on  the  2d  of  January,  at  Bangalore.  The  Brinjprries 
had  50,000  bullocks,  conducting  grain  to  the  army,  even  from  the  enemy's 
country  itself,  in  quantities  which  no. exertions  of  the  public  service  could  have 
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Book  VI.  matched.  From  the  state  of  public  credit,  and  the  money  sent  oat  jfh>m  Gfig- 
iand,  Lord  Comwallis  had,  what  m  no  former  war  the  Indian  mlers  had  eveif 
enjoyed,  an  overflowing  treasury.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  ascMtsdm^d  thai 
the  treasury  of  the  enemy  was  in  a  &r  different  situation ;  for  several  of  Ids 
principal  Brinjarries  brought  their  grain  to  the  British  camp,  complaining  that 
Tippoo  was  unable  to  pay  them,  and  could  give  them  nothing  but  ineffectual 
orders  upon  the  collectors  of  his  revenues. 

Such  were  the  proceedings  of  the  army  under  Lord  Comwallis,  during  the 

season  in  which  the  main  operations  of  the  war  were  su^[)ended.     A  short 

account  is  required  of  what,  during  the  same  time,  was  perfoimed,  by  the  cibet 

divisions  oi  the  confederate  force. 

Operations  of     By  the  amy  of  the  Nizam,  only  two  objects  had  been  effected  during  the 

^®  ^'^^'*    war ;  the  reduction  of  Gunjicottah,  and  that  of  Kqmul.     Not  one  even   «f 

during  the      these  places  could  have  been  taken  without  the  British  detachment ;  and  the 

penod  of  sepa-  ^ 

ration.  reduction  of  the  latter  might  be  regarded  as  more  a  consequence  of  the  fidl  oT 

Bangalinre  than  of  the  operations  of  the  ^ege.  This  atiny  had  been  employed^ 
aince  the  month  of  August,  in  the  attack  of  Goorumconda ;  but,  dep^ding  on 
the  Nizam's  artillery,  were  not  able  to  breach  the  lower  fort,  till  the  gun* 

.  which  had  been  employed  at  Nundydroog,  and  a  supply  of  ammunltioB,  were 
sent  firmn  Bangalore.  With  British  guns,  the  British  artiHeiy-men  completed  a 
breath  in  two  days ;  and  prepared  for  the  assault.  As  the  small  party  of  'artil*- 
leiy-men  were  the  only  Europeans  present,  they  gallantly  offered,  ^er  breacfa'- 
img  the  place,  to  qi^  theb-guns,  and  lead  the  assault.  The  reduction  of  the 
lower  fort  had  not  long  been  ejected,  when  a  large  reinforcement  arrived  firom 
Hyderabad,  under  the  Nizam's  siiecond  son.  The  upper  fort  being  regarded  as 
too  strongfor  assault,  a  body  of  troops  was  left  to  establish  a  blockade ;  wUle 
the  main  army,  by  concert  with  Lord  ComwaHis,  moved  into  the  neighbom>> 

'hood  of  Colar,  to  cover  the  convoy,  which  was  proceetfng  irom  Madras  witJi 
the  last  of  the  ammunition  and  stores  for  the  siege  of  Seringapatam.  This 
movement  escaped  not  the  attention  of  Tippoo ;  Hyder  Saib,  his  eldest  son, 
iqjpeared  suddenly  before  Goorumcondah,  with  a  flying  party ;  and  took  the 
lower -fort,  with  the  whole  of  the  detachment  left  for  <*ie  Uockade.  This  imme- 
diately recalled  the  main  army,  and  exposed  the  convoy,  which  had  ascended 
the  Ghauts,  and  arrived  at  Vincatighery,  to  a  danger  which  would  have  been 
great,  had  the  detachment  with  Hyder  Saib  been  sufficiently  strong.  But  he 
satisfied  himself  with  throwing  succour  into  Goorumconda,  and  removing  from 
it  the-families  of  some  principal  people ;  after  which  he  returned  to* Seringapatam. 
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Pursaem  Bhcm*  passed  Serah,  which  had  surrendared  to  Hurry  Punt»  on  his  Crap.  IV. 
march  to  the  southward;  and  arrived,  without  any  memorable  event,  in  the  ^"y**^ 

1791 « 

neighbourlKXMl  of  Ghittledroog,  early  in  September.    This  was  the  capital  of  a  Operations  of 
eonsideraUe  Rajab,  whose  donunions  Hyder  added  to  hi^  own  about  the  year  ^ntbgent.^ 
1776.    It  was  one  of  the  strongest  hillrforts  in  India,  and  said  to  be  garrisoned 
by  upwards  of  10,000  men.    The  Bhow,  who  had  no  idea  of  gtuning  it  by 
foce,  thought  he  might  succeed  by  treiachery,  and  endeavoured  to  seduce  the 
commander,  but  in  vain. 

The  Bhow  seemed  to  have  hardly  any  other  ol^iect  than  to  procure  repose  and 
refiresboaent  to  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chittledroog,  till  after  the 
beginning  of  December,  when  forage  began  to  fail.  A  fertile  country  was 
intersected  by  the  Toc»n,  and  the  Budraj^  which  by  then*  junction  form  the 
river,  the  name  of  which  is  also  composed,  by  the  union  of  theirs.  It  was  do* 
fended,  however,  by  sevend  forts.  Hodly  Honore,  one  of  the  most  importftnt 
df  them,  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers.  Captain  Little,  with  his  detach** 
ment,  undertook  to  reduce.  He  took  up  his  ground  on  the  19th  of  December ; 
efecCed  a  breach  the  foUowing  day ;  and  carried  the  plaioe  by  dtcmn  in  the  nigb^« 
Aikef  this,  the  smaller  forts  surrendered^  without  opposition ;  and  only  Simogpft 
remained. 

Tippoo^  at  a  preceding  period  of  the  seascm,  had  sent  one  of  his  general? 
with  a  considerate  army,  to  keep  open  his  communicatiott  with,  the  rich  pro- 
vinces of  Bednwe  and  Mangalooe,  almost  the  only  part  of  his  dominiDns  which 
was  not  either  in  the  possession  of  his  enemies,  or  had  sustaised  the  ravages  of 
the  war.  This  officer  had  takai  post  near  l^moga.  But  on  the  a{^[»*oach  ci 
the  Mahrattas,  he  left  his  entrenchments,  for  a  position  in  the  woods,  some 
mSes  to  the  westward ;  from  which  he  purposed  to  act  upon  them  during  the 
aege. 

It  was  of  great  importance  to  begin  by  dislodging  this  enemy.  But  all  the* 
difficulties  and  hazard  of  the  aiitempt  were  by  no  means  understood.  His 
position  was  one  of  the  strongest  which  the  choice  of  drcumstanoes  could  have 
given.  His  right  was  completely  defended  by  the  river  Toom ;  his  left  by  hiDs 
covered  with  jungle,  which  approached  within  a  mile  of  the  river ;  his  rear  was 
secured  by  an  impenetrable  jungle ;  and  a  deep  ravine,  having  a  jungle  beyond 
it,  protected  his  Atmt.  *'  The  open  space,"  says  Lieutenant  Moore,  ^*  on  which 
the'enemy  had  pitched  their  camp,  was  not  more  than  six:  hundred  yards  wide; 
and  was,  IqKm  the  whole,  naturally,  the  strongest  place  we  ever  saw ;  nor  can 
we  f(Mm  an  idea  of  one  more  disadvantageous  to  an  assault.    Had  thetrtituation 
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Book  VL  been  accurately  known,  no  one,  but  an  officer  who  had  the  most  nnlimiteJ 
^■"^^'*'*^  confidence  in  his  troops,  could,  in  prudence,  have  hazarded  an  attadL^** 

Of  course  the  enterprise  fell  to  the  English.  In  such  a  position  the  Mahratta 
cavalry  were  unable  to  act.  And  a  corps  of  infantry,  who  bad  advanced  into 
the  jungle,  when  directed  to  a  position  where  possibly  they  might  have  been 
of  some  use,  declared  they  had  no  ammunition.  Not  only  were  the  Mahnftta$ 
useless ;  *^  so  far  as  we  observed,"  says  lieutenant  Moore,  *^  they  were  no  trifling 
impediment." 

Leaving,  by  the  Bhow*s  desire,  four  guns  with  nine  companies,  to  guard  the 
camp.  Captain  Little,  with  the  remainder  of  his  detachment,  less  than  750 
bayonets,  and  two  guns,  proceeded  to  the  attadc.  About  one  o'clock  they 
entered  the  jungle,  tolerably  open  at  first,  but  extremely  thick  as  they  ap* 
proached  the  enemy ;  who  opened  upon  them  a  heavy  clischai^  of  guns,  mnsh 
quetry,  and  rockets.  Both  officers  of  the  8th  grenadiers  fdl ;  and  Captaiii 
Little  had  some  difficulty  in  supporting  the  Sepoys  under  their  loss.  The  action 
continued  doubtful  a  considerable  time ;  for  as  only  small  and  brok^  parties 
could  pass  the  ravine,  which  was  very  deep,  the  English  could  not  come  to  the 
decision  of  the  bayonet.  After  the  repulse  of  several  parties,  some  of  whom 
had  penetrated  into  the  camp,  Captain  Little  rallied  the  grenadiers,  and»  putting 
himself  at  their  head,  carried  the  posts  on  the  enemy's  right ;  when  the  rest  of 
the  line  pressed  onwards,  and,  in  a  short  time,  cleared  the  field.  The  EngUsb 
pursued,  and  captured  the  whole  of  the  guns,  ten  in  number ;  and  during  that 
time  the  Mahrattas  plundered  the  camp  with  their  usual  skill.  The  amount  of 
the  enemy  was  not  exactly  ascertained.  By  the  account  of  the  prisoners  it 
exceeded  10,000  men.  lliis  is  aUowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  spuited 
and  brilliant  actions  of  the  war.  The  men  were  under  arms,  and  actively  em- 
ployed, without  refreshment,  for  six  and  thirty  hours.  Though  it  was  dar^ 
when  they  returned  to  the  camp,  the  Bhow  sent  to  inform  Captain  Little,  that 
he  was  coming  to  embrace  him.  The  Captain  excused  himself  on  account  of 
his  fatigue  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour ;  but  was  not  prevented,  says  Lieutenant 
Moore,  from  visiting  his  wounded  officers.  The  Bhow  was  at  head  quarters  by 
sun-rise  the  next  morning,  ^complimenting  the  detachment  in  the  most  flatteriiDg 
terms. 

The  siege  of  Simoga  was  now  undertaken  without  fear  of  interruption.  Abattery 
of  five  guns  was  ready  to  open  on  the  2d  of  January,  and  by  noon  the  next 
day  had  effected  a  breach  nearly  practicable ;  when  the  garrison,  on  condition 
'of  security  to  private  property,  ofiered  to  surrender.     It  may  be  remarked  that 
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tbey  required  the  guarantee  of  the  English  detachment.    Such  is  the  depravity  Chaf.  IV. 
of  Hindu  nu)ral$,  that  it  is  no  affiront,  either  to  a  nation  or  an  individual,  to  be  ^'^'-^v^'*^ 
d&arged  with  the  want  of  iaith;  and  the  Bhow  totally  overlooked  the  oj^o- 
brjjum  winch  the  enemy  scrupleki  not  to  cast  upon  him  and  his  nation.     The 
(ilooe  was  capable  of  a  good  defence ;  but  the  garrison  were  dispirited  by  the 
d^at  of  the  protecting  army,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  had  deserted. 

The  valuable  country  which  the  Bhow  had  thus  conquered,  4ind  which  he 
regarded  as  an  accession  to  his  own  personal  dominions,  so  raised  his  amMtion, 
that  he  aspired  to  the  conquest,  or  at  any  rate  the  plunder  of  Bednore.  After 
remaining  inactive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Simoga  till  the  middle  of  January, 
he  arrived  by  a  few  marches,  through  b,  country  in  great  part  covered  with 
jungle,  at  Futteh  Pet,  one  of  the  great  barriers  of  the  province  of  Bednore ; 
and  passing  this  fertress,  without  any  serious  attempt  upon  it,'  he  sent  £)rward 
a  detachment,  whidi  began  on  tiie  28di  to  cannonade  Bednoi^.  It  was  reicalled, 
however,  the  following  day;  when  the  aitny,  to  its  great  surprise,  received 
vrders  to  retreat  To  stq>  the  progress  of  the  Mahrattas,  Tippoo  had  detached 
an  army^  under  one  of  his  best  generals,  who  had  already  advanced  as  &r  as 
Simoga  and  taken  it.  The  Bhow  was  by  no  means  deanms  of  meeting  an 
equal  enemy  in  a  dose  country,  in  whidi  cavalry. could  not  advwtageously  act 
We  crossed  the  Tbom  near  Simoga  on  the  10th  of  February,  and  the  Budra 
the  next  day  near  Binkapoor :  He  obtained  the  fort  of  Adjampoor  by  capitula- 
tion on  the  12th :  And  he  joined  the  allies  on  the  10th  of  March,  before  Serin- 
gapatam. 

Recovered  in  health,  reinforced,  and  equipped,  the  Bombay  army,  under  The  Bombay 
€!eneral  Abercromby,  left  thdr  cantonments  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Teffi-  ^™^* 
eherry ;  assendbled  at  Cannanore  on  the  S^  of  Novemb^ ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
Decmnber  begun  dieir  march  for  tiie  Poodichenrum  Ghaut    Vast  labour  Was 
itecessary  to  repair  the  road,  which  the  torrents  of  the  monsoon  had  destroyed. 
Three  weeks,  of  constant  exertion,  barely  sufficed  to  bring  up  the  heavy  guns ; 
tnt  on  the  18th  of  January,  the  whole  of  tiie  artillery,  amounting  to  eighty-six 
carriages,  of  whi<^h  eighteen  were  heavy,  with  tiie  usual  proportion  of  ammu- 
mtion,  and  forty  days  rice  for  tiie  ipen,  wfis  at  the  top  of  the  pass.  .  Lord 
Oirnwallis  had  depended  upon  the  army  of  Purseram  Bhow,  witii  the  three 
battalions  of  British  Sepoys,  under  Captam  Little,  to  cross  the  Cavery,  and 
join  Abercromby;  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him,  to  bring  on  his  heavy  artillery, 
to   march  wit&oiit  dread  of  Tippoo,  and  to  complete  the  investment  on  the 
southern  side  of  Seringapatanu    Disappointed  in  this  expectation,  by  the  ava 
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Book  VL    ricious  expedition  of  the  Mahrattas  to  Bednore,  he  sent  his  orderd  to  General 

^^""■""^^^'""^  Abercromby  to  place  his  artillery  in  a  secure  post  at  the  tc^  of  the  Ghauts,  and 

hold  his  corps  in  readiness  to  move  at  the   shortest  notice,  lightly  equipped, 

Abercromby  had  already  performed  his  first  march  from  the  top  of  the  Ghauts, 

on  the  22d  of  January,  when  these  orders  arrived ;  he  had,  therefore,  to  send 

back  the  heavy  part  of  his  guns,  and  encamped  at  the  bottom  of  the  Seedaseer 

Ghaut,  to  wait  for  future  instructions. 

The  feebleness      During  these  proceedings  of  the  confederate  armies,  the  operations  of  Tippoo 

operatimw^be.  ^^^e  but  feeble ;  and  betrayed  the  inferiority  of  his  means.     Toward  the  end  of 

Ji^ntyo^f^I*^"^^^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^  detachment,  as  well  to  attack  Coimbetorej  as  to  raise  contribu- 

means.  ^ions  and  collect  supplies  in  the  province.     Lieutenant  Chalmers  had  been  left  ior 

Attack  upon  rr  r  ,  ,•  rr, 

Coimbetore.    the  commdnd  of  the  place ;  with  a  company  of  topassesj  and  a  battalion  of  Tra-. 
vancore  Sepoys,  commanded  by  a  French  officer,  named  Migot  de  la  Combe,  in 
the  service  of  the  Rajah.     The  heavy  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores,  had  been 
removed  from  Coimbetore,  as  a  place  not  sufficient  to  stand  a  siege,  and  placed 
in  the  fort  of  Palgaut,  or  Palacatcherry,  where  Major  Cuppage,  who  was  now 
the  commainding  officer  in  the  province,  established  his  head  quarters.     As  it 
was  convenient  to  retain  Coimbetore  for  the  fiscal  business  of  the  province,  a  few 
bad  guns,  not  worth  removing,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammunition  were  left  iu 
it  V  with  directions  to  the  commandant  to  fall  back  to  Falacatdierry,  if  a  power- 
ful enemy  should  appear.     The  party  who  were  now  sent  against  Coimbetore 
appeared  not  to  lieutenant  Chahners  sufficiently  formidable  to  remove  him  from 
his  post.     After  a  siege,  however,  of  some  duration,  a  breach  was  made,  and  on 
the  11th  of  July  the  enemy  attempted  to  storm.     It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  order  was  preserved  among  the  Travancore  troops ;  but  the  zeal  of  their 
Frendi  commander  ably  seconded  the  exertions  of  the  lieutenant,  and  the  enemy 
were  repul^d  with  great  slaughter.     Major  Cuppage,.  who  advanced  with  expe- 
dition from  Palacatcherry,  completed  their  rout,  taking  the  two  guns  with  which 
they  had  breached  the  fort,  aiid  pursuing  them  till  they  crossed  the  Bowani. 

At  the  time  of  this  transaction  the  Sultan  with  his  army  had  made  a  move*- 
ment  towards  the  north ;  it  was  at  first  supposed,  with  the  intention  of  proceed* 
ing  against  Purseram  Bhow  in  the  province  of  Chittiedroog.  This  alarmed 
Comwallis  s6  much^  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  few  marches  in  the 
same  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the  hostile  army.  But  Tippoo,  having 
covered  a  large  convoy  which  he  expected  from  Bednore,  having  routed,  by  a  de- 
tachment, a  corps  of  the  army  of  Purseram  Bhow,  left  by  that  chief,  on  his  route 
to  Sera,  for  the  purpose  of  masking  Mudgerry,.  and  having  terrified  into  flight  the 
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jgarrison  thrown  by  the  Mahrattas  at  the  same  time  into  Great  Balipoor^  returned  Chaf.  IV. 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital.  As  soon  as  there,  he  dispatched  Kummer  u  ^^CT"^ 
Deen  Khttn,  his  second  in  command,  into  Coimbetore.  Beside  the  army  which 
this  General  led  into  Coimbetore;  a  light  party,  chiefly  horse,  prdceeded  with  him 
tin  after  he  descended  the  Gujelhiitty  pass,  and  then  crossing  the  Cavery,  pror 
Ceeded  through  the  Tapoor  pass ;  and  with  great  secrecy  and  dispatch  conducted 
a  new  Kelledar  with  a  reioforcement,  to  Kistnagherry ;  the  only  place  of  import- 
ance which  Tippoo  now  possessed,  between  Bangalore  and  Carnatic.  This 
service  performed,  they  remained  to  ravage  the  country ;  and  threatened  inter* 
ruption  to  the  British  convoys. 

The  Khan  arrived  before  Coimbetore,  towards  the  end  of  October,  with  a 
force,  of  which  the  estimate,  at  500  regular  cavalry,  8,000  regular  infentry,  and 
fourteen  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  body  of  irregulars,  both  horse  and  foot,  is  pro- 
bably overcharged.  lieutenant  Chalmers,  re-inforced  by  the  two  heavy  guns 
which  were  taken  froth  the  enemy's  routed  detachment^  and  lieutenant  Nash,, 
with  a  company  of  regular  Sepoys  fixim  Palacatdierry,  expected  to  hold  the 
place  tOl'  relieved  by  Major  Cuppage.  The  want  of  ammunition  was  the  chief 
defect,  supplies  of  which  the  Major  repeatedly  sent  by  Sepoys,  who  contrived  to 
enter  during  the  night.  On  the  22d  of  October  Cuppage  marched  from  Palacat-. 
cherry  with  three  battalions  of  Sepoys,  six  field-pieces,  and  two  Travancore 
battalions  without  guns.  The  enemy  determined,  with  their  superiority  of. 
numbers,  to  anticipate  his  approach ;  and  met  him  at  the  distance  of  about  six 
miles  from  Coimbetore.  The  Khan  appeared  to  decline  engaging ;  but  made  a 
dexterous  movement  to  the  right  of  the  English  detachment,  and  placed  them 
in  such  a  position,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  commander  either  to  force  his 
way  to  Coimbetore,  leaving  the  Khan  behind  him,  and  the  road  open  to  Palacat- 
cherry,  or  to  fall  back  for  the  security  of  that  more  important  post,  and  leave 
Coimbetore  to  its  fate.  Thus  outgeneraled,  the  British  officer,  considering,  that 
if  the  enemy  got  possession  of  the  strong  and  narrow  defile  which  led  to  Palacat- 
cherry,  it  might  be  no  easy  task  to  return ;  and  that  a  large  convoy  from  Madras, 
of  bullocks  for  the  use  of  the  Bombay  army,  was  now  on  its  way,  and  might  be 
t^en  by  the  enemy  if  they  got  between  him  and  the  pass,  not  thinking  himself 
sufficiently  strong  to  spare  a  detachment  to  take  possession  of  the  defile,  when 
he  might  have  allowed  the  enemy  to  pass,  and  following  them  dose  into  the 
defile  have  taken  them  between  two  fires,  made  up  his  mind  to  retreat.  On 
fleeing  the  English  begin  to  recede,  the  enemy  rapidly  advanced  to  the  attack ; 
showers  of  rockets  attempted  to  break  the  detachment;   and   the  cavalry 
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Book  VI.  approached  with  boldness  to  the  charge.  They  were  received  by  the  fink 
JT^lC*""'^  companies  of  the  rear  guard,  and  several  times  repulsed ;  when  the  Khan^  unable 
to  prevent  the  movement  of  the  column,  proclaimed  a  victory  and  returned  to 
Coimbetore.  The  ammunition  of  the  place  was  nearly  expended ;  a  breach  was 
made ;  and  all  hope  of  relief  had  expired.  Lieutenant  Chalmers  capitulated  oa 
the  2d  of  November,  on  condition  that  private  property  should  be  secured,  and 
the  garrison  sent  to  Palacatcherry,  on  their  parole.  The  ca{4tulation  wad 
violated.  The  garrison  were  detained  as  prisoners,  tiU  Tij^ioo  wag  consulted ; 
and  he  ordered  them  to  Seringapatam. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that,  about  the  middle  of  January,  notwithstanding 
the  piowerful  armies  with  whidi  Camatic  was  defended,  and  the  enemy  pressed 
in  the  very  centre  of  his  dominions,  a  party  of  horse  suddenly  appefured  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madras ;  and  made  some  trifling  depredations^  but  ventured 
not  to  remain  beyond  the  space  of  a  day.  Madras  was  thrown  into  the  most 
violent  alarm ;  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  settlement  furnished  horses  to  mount  a 
party  of  troopers,  who  with  another  of  infiEtntry  were  sent  to  the  Mount. 

Tippoo,  at  this  time,  renewed  his  offer  to  send  vakeels  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes ;  but  his  messengers  were  immediately  sent  back,  with  an  answer  that 
no  embassy  would  be  admitted,  so  long  as  the  prisoners  taken  at  Coimbetore 
were  retaided  in  breach  of  the  capitulation. 

In  the  beginning  (^  January  the  grand  army  was  encamped  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Ootradroog,  and  only  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  heavy  cannon^ 
and  the  junction  of  the  Hyderabad  army,  to  set  forward  on  the  grand  design.* 
The  Hyderabad  army  had  not  yet  taken  Goorumconda,  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  place  with  a  party  behinfd  to  hold  the  pettah  and  continue  the  blockade. 
On  the  25th  of  January,  when  the  Hyderabad  army  was  approaching  the  British 


*  Colonel  Wilks  accuses  the  Mahrattas,  rather  than  the  Nizam,  of  causing  delay,  <<  The 
demonstrations  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,"  he  says,  <'  to  the  northward  had  induced  his  iKMrdship  to 
request,  that  Purseram  Bhow  should  advance  simultaneously  on  the  direct  road  from  Sera,  as. 
well  to  prevent  a  detachment  to  Goorumconda,  which  actually  occurred,  as  to  form  a  column  on 
his  right  to  unite  at  the  pr<^er  time  with  General  Abercomby  i  but  the  general  purposes  of  tihe 
war  were  of  secondary  consideration  in  all  the  movements  of  this  chief:  he  had  a  political  iUness* 
which  produced  an  embarrassing  correspondence^  and  it  was  the  necessity  of  delay  arising  frona 
this  circumstance  which  induced  Lord  Cornwallls  to  occupy  the  time  intended  for  advance  in  the 
siege  of  Savendroog,  which  he  had  determined  to  leave  in  his  rear  from  the  great  improbability 
of  being  able  to  reduce  it;  and  thus  in  the  actual^  result  the  delay  was  useful/'  Historical 
Sketches,  iiL  p.  212. 
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aanp,  the  Gov*nOT-General  went  out  to  receive,  in  pomp,  the  Prince  who  was  Chap.  IV. 

placed  at  its  head,  ^--.v,— ^ 

1792* 
As  the  great  men  of  the  East  would  hurt  their  dignity  if  they  did  not  exceed 

the  time  of  their  appointment  by  several  hours,  the  British  commander  spent  a 

tedious  day  in  attendance^  and  only  met  with  his  Prince,  as  the  evening 

approached. 

Hoolydroc^,  ten  miles  in  advance,  had  been  re-occupied  by  the  en^ny ;  and . 
as  it  was  inaccessible  to  assault,  and  had  been  repaired  with  great  diligence,  it 
might  have  l>een  expected,  though  small,  to  make  a  serious  defence.  But  when 
the  Kelledar  was  summoned  by  Colonel  Maxwell,  and  was  told,  that  the  attack 
would  instantly  commence,  he  was  so  dismayed  as  to  surrender  without  res&t* 
ance. 

Before  the  march,  the  eastern  chiefs  were  invited  to  an  imposing  spectacle^ 
that  of  tiie  British  army  in  battle  array ;  at  which  they  gazed  with  childish, 
more  than  rational  curiosity. 

On  the  first  of  February,  the  combined  forces  began  to  advance  from  Hooly-  The  march 
dnM^.  The  £nglish  army,  as  usual,  moved  off  at  break  of  day*  A  chs^ge,  of  ^^^J^^™" 
anfficient  importance  to  require  a  description,  had  been  introduced  into  the  order 
of  the  march.  In  former  wars,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present,  the  army 
advanced  in  one  column,  with  the  battering  tram  in  the  rear ;  which  was  apt  to 
fidl  behind  so  far,  that  sometimes  it  reached  not  the  ground  of  encampment 
before  the  following  day.  It  was  next  tried  in  the  centre  of  the  column ;  but  in 
that  case  it  separated  the  wings,  and  produced  still  greater  .delay.  The  succeed** 
iDg  experiment  was,  to  march  with  it  in  front :  an  improvement ;  as  it  had  the 
first  of  the  road,  and  being  parked  on  the  leading  flank,  got  earlier  off  the 
ground,  and  without  interruption  from  the  line.  As  the  train  however  became 
enlarged,  it  occupied  so  great  an  extent  of  road  as  to  draw  out  the  line  of  mardi 
to  a  very  inconvenient  length ;  and  the  plan  was  then  adopted  of  marching  with 
it,  on  one  road,  and  the  troops  and  light  guns  on  another  road,  on  its  flank. 
The  success  of  this  experiment  suggested  an  additional  improvement.  After 
wheel-carriages  became  veiy  numerous,  and  prolonged  to  an  inconvenient  length 
the  line  of  the  march,  a  third  road  was  taken  by  vehicles  of  that  description  on 
the  other  flank  of  the  train.  The  English  army,  according  to  this  arrangement, 
was  seen  in  three  columns ;  1.  The  battering  guns,  tumbrels,  and  heavy  carriages^ 
on  the  great  road,  in  the  centre ;  2.  The  Une  of  infantry  and  field  pieces,  paraM 
to  the  first,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards,  on  the  right  flank,  which 
was  nearest  to  the  enemy ;  and  3.  On  the  left  of  the  battering  train,  all  the 
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Book  VI.  lighter  part  of  the  store-carts,  with  the  baggage  conveyances  and  the  foUoweht 
^**~>^^*^  of  the  camp.     The  line  of  march  was,  in  this  manner,  shortened  to  one  third  of 
the  space  to  which  a  single  column  would  have  drawn  it  out ;  and  every  part  of 
jthe  moviijg  body  was  modi  nearer  protectioij.* 

The  armies  of  the  allies  followed,  at  their  nsual  hour,  and  in  their  usual  con* 
fusion. 
Position  of  the  The  last  day's  march,  on  the  5th  of  February,  over  the  barren  heights  which 
s^Qgapat'un.  lie  to  the  north-cast  <)f  Seringapatam,  afforded  the  allies  a  view  of  the  Mysorean 
capital,  and  the  enemy  encamped  under  its  walls.  They  took  up  their  ground, 
across  the  valley  of  Milgotah,  at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the  Sultan ; 
a  body  of  whose  horse  had  hovered  about  the  army  from  nearly  the  b^;inniiig  of 
the  march ;  but  with  little  power  of  yielding  annoyance. 

Separated  from  the  chain  of  hills  which  the  army  had  immediately  crossed, 
there  stood,  at  a  little  distance  on  the  plain,  a  cluster  of  high  rocks  called  the 
French  rocks,  with  a  large  adjoining  tank,  or  reservoir  of  water.  The  space 
between  thiese  rocks,  and  the  hiUs,  was  occupied  by  the  line  of  the  Biitifih, 
fit)nting  the.  Sultan;  the  hills  affording  protection  on  the  left,  and  the  Fiench 
rocks  affording  not  only  protection  on  the  right,  but  covering  from  the  view  of 
the  enemy  a  part  of  the  line  which  extended  behind  them.  The  reserve  encamped 
about  a  mile  in  the  rear,  facing  outwards,  with  the  stores  and  baggage  in  the 
interval  between.  The  armies  of  the  Hyderabad  Prince  and  the  Mahrattas, 
were  somewhat  further  in  the  rear,  the  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left 
of  the  British  reserve. 
Orders  sent  to  After  his  arrival  before  Seringapatam,  Lord  Comwallis  wrote  immediately  to 
c^hj.  ^  ^'  General  Abercromby,  to  march,  and  occupy  as  strong  a  position  as  he  could  find 
on  the  south  side  of  a  particular  ford,  which  had  been  described  as  one  of  the 
best  on  the  river,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  forty  miles  from  the  capital  It  was 
the  intention  <^  the  English  commander  to  employ  the  troops  of  the  Nizam, 
along  with  the  English  battalions  attached  to  it,  in  the  service  originally  destined 
for  Purseram  Bhow,  namely,  that  of  forming  a  junction  with  General  Aber* 
cromby,  and  completing  the  investment  of  Seringapatam :  and  the  minister  of 
the  Nizam,  who,  under  the  nominal  authority  of  the  Prince,  possessed  in  reality 

*  It  had  also  been  found  an  improvement  of  the  greatest  importance,  to  harness  the  bullocka 
to  the  heavy  guns  four  a-breast,  instead  of  two ;  carrying  back  the  chain  by  which  they  drew,  to 
the  axle  of  the  gun  instead  of  that  of  the  limber.  In  the  first  campaign,  a  few  eighteen  pounders 
ereated  the  greatest  difBiculty  and  delay.  At  this  time,  the  battering  train  mored  with  a  &cili^ 
not  much  less  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  anny. 
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tite  whole  command  of  the  army,  showed  a  real  desire  to  second  the  wishes  of  Chap.  IV. 
Lord  Comwallis:  on  taking  cog^nizance  however  of  the  state  of  this  part  of  the  ''— v— ^ 
confederate  force,  the  Commander-in-Chief  discovered,  that  the  Hyderabad 
minister  was  so  little  qualified  for  the  business  he  was  sent  to  perform',  that  he 
could  not,  if  removed  from  the  English  markets,  and  the  northern  communica* 
tions,  provide,  even  for  a  few  days,  supplies  to  his  troops.  Greatly  displeased 
with  Purseram  Bhow,  whose  army  was  well  qualified  to  have  yielded  assistance^ 
either  in  completing  the  investment  of  the  capital,  or  making  head  against  the 
corps  with  which  Tippoo  might  endeavour  to  interrupt  the  supplies  of  the 
besiegers.  Lord  Comwallis  wrote  letters  as  well  to  Poonah  to  complain  of  his 
conduct,  a$  to  himself  to  accelerate  his  approach.  As  the  armies  of  the  Nizam 
and  Hurry  Punt  could  not  act  on  detached  service,  they  remdned  completely 
useless  and  unemployed. 

Seringapatam  is  situated  in  an  island  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Cavery,  Posidouofthe 
which,  after  separating  to  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  again  unite,  about  four  before  Serin- 
miles  below  the  place  of  their  separation.  Around  Seringapatam  ran  the  usual  8*P"*""- 
hedge,  called  the  bound  hedge^  composed  of  the  bamboos,  and  other  strong  and 
prickly  shrubs  of  the  country,  forming  a  rampart  of  considerable  strength.  On 
the  northern  side,  that  on  which  the  confederate  army  had  taken  up  their  ground,  an 
oblong  space  of  about  three  miles  inlength,  andfrom  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth, 
was  enclosed  between  the  hedge  and  the  river.  In  this  endgsure  Tippoo  was 
encamped.  It  contained  the  most  commanding  grouiid  on  that  side  of  the  fort ; 
and  was  further  guarded  in  front  by  a  large  tank  or  canal ;  by  rice  fields  which 
it  watered ;  and  by  the  windings  of  a  river  caUed  the  Lockany,  which  crossed  the 
line  of  the  British  camp,  and  intersected  the  intermediate  valley  by  three 
streams,  of  which  one  fell  into  the  Cavery  near  the  eastern  point  of  the  island. 
To  the  natural  strength  of  this  position  was  added  the  assistance  of  six  large 
ledoubts  erected  on  commanding  ground;  of  which  one,  called  the  Mosque 
redoubt,  situated  at  the  western  extremity,  on  an  eminence  somewhat  advanced 
beyond  the  line  of  the  rest,  and  in  the  comer  of  the  bound  hedge  which  was 
hiere  carried  out  to  surround  it,  was  a  post  of  great  strength,  and  covered  the 
left  of  the  encampment.  The  mountainous  range  which  protected  the  left  of 
the  British  line,  extended  dose  to  the  river  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island ; 
and  by  a  hill  called  the  Carrighaut,  the  fortifications  of  which  had  been  lately 
improved,  together  with  the  branch  of  the  Lockany  which  entered  the  Cavery 
.at  its  base,  afforded  strong  protection  to  the  right  of  the  Sultan's  encampment. 

In  the  western  angle  of  thcisland  was  situated  the  strong  fortress  of  Seringa-  - 
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Book  VI.  patoih.  The  eastern  part  was  fortified  towards  the  river  by  redoubts  and  bat' 
^"■""^^"""^  teries,  connected  by  a  strong  entrenchment  with  a  deep  ditch.  The  fort  and 
island  therefore  constituted  a  second  line,  which  supported  the  defences  of  the 
first ;  and  afforded  a  secure  retreat,  as  from  the  outworks  to  the  body  of  a 
place.  Heavy  cannon  in  the  redoubts,  and  the  field  train  disposed  to  the  best 
advantage,  to  the  amount  of  100  pieces  of  artillery,  defended  the  first  line ;  and 
at  least  three  times  that  number  were  em{doyed  in  the  fort  and  island.  The  Suit 
tan's  army  was  supposed,  at  a  low  estimation,  to  amount  to  5,000  cavalry,  and 
from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  infantry.  He  commanded  the  centre  and  right  ci 
his  line  in  person,  and  had  his  tent  pitched  near  the  most  easterly  of  the  six 
redoubts,  which  from  that  circumstance  was  caUed  the  Sultan's  redoubt. 

Tippoo,  having  abandoned  the  design  of  keeping  the  field  against  so  powerful 
a  combination  of  foes,  had  directed  his  attention  to  the  fortification  of  this  posi-r 
tion,  and  ihe  improvement  of  his  defences  in  the  island  and  fort.  His  plan  of 
defence  was  founded  on  the  hope  of  being  able  to  protract  the  siege,  till  the  want 
of  sujqdies  in  a  country  already  exhausted,  or  at  any  rate  the  recurrence  of  the 
monsoon,  should  compel  his  enemies  to  retreat.  He  was  probably  the  more  con^ 
firmed  in  the  anticipation  of  this  result,  because  it  was  the  same  expedient  by 
which  his  father  had  baffled  the  potent  combination  by  which  he  was  attacked  in 
1767. 
The  EDeiish  The  British  troops  had  just  been  dismissed  frxun  the  parade,  at  six  o'clock  in 
c^of  the  the  evening  of  the  6th,  when  they  were  directed  to  fidl  in  again  with  tfaenr 
Suium  during  ^y^g  ^^  ammunition. 

Every  thing  was  in  its  proper  place  at  half  an  hour  after  eight  o'clock,  when 
ihe  order  was  given  to  march.  The  evening  was  calm  and  serene ;  the  moon 
shone  bright ;  and  the  troops  advanced  in  silence.  The  security  of  the  northern 
supplies,  and  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  river  with  all  the  stores  and  heavy 
artillery,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  diskidging  the  enemy.  But  his  position, 
every  where  protected  by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  or  the  batteries  of  the  island, 
was  so  strong,  that  in  an  open  attack  in  day  light,  the  event  was  doubtftd^  the 
loss  of  a  great  number  of  the  best  soldiers  of  the  army  unavoidable  The  night 
was  therefore  chosen,  and  an  early  night  for  the  greater  certainty  of  surprise. 
As  guns  could  be  of  Mttte  service  in  the  dark,  and  the  state  of  the  ground  made 
it  difficult  to  convey  them,  it  was  resolved  that  none  should  be  emfdoyed. 

The  army  was  formed  into  three  columns :  The  right  column  composed  of  two 
European,  and  five  native  battalions,  under  the  command  <^  General  Medows : 
The  centre  cohunn  of  three  European^  and  five  native  l)attalions  led  by  the 
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Commander  in  Chief:  And  theleft»  of  one  battalion  of  Europeaiip  with  three  of  Csap.  IT. 
native  troops,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  MaxwelL  -      ~  - 

According  to  the  plan  of  attack,  the  centre  column,  under  the  Commander  in 
Chie^  was  to  paietrate  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  camp,  while  the  cdumns  on 
the  right  and  the  left  were  to  t^e  possession  of  the  posts  which  defended-  the 
enemyVflanltsi  And  the  fiont  divisions  of  all  the  three  columns,  after  canning 
what  was;  immediately  opposed  to  them,  were  to  cross  with  the  fugitives,  and 
endeaisour  to  get  possession  of  the  batteries  on  the  island.  So  early  an  attack, 
before  the  jmiction  of  the  Bombay  armies,  and  during  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  WES  probably  unexpected  by  Tippoo.  The  allies,  to  whom  the  jribn  of 
the  attack  was  not  commimicated,  till  afl;er  the  columns  had  marched,  were  in 
tiie  greatest  consternation.  To  attack  with  a  handful  of  in&ntry,  and  without 
eannan^  the  whole  of  Tipppo's  army  in  a  fortified  camp  under  the  walk  of  Jm 
capital,  appeared  to  them  an  extraordinary  attempt  And  their  surprke  was 
increased,,  when  told  that  Lord  Comwallis  in  person  commanded  the  envision 
which  was  to  penetrate  the  centre  of  the  enemy^s  camp,  and  had  gone  to  fight, 
as  they  expressed  it,  like  a  private  soldier. 

When  the  columns  were  cm  the  march,  the  camp  was  struck,  and  the  baggage 
packed;  the  corps  of  artillery,  and  the  quarts  and  rear  guards  of  the  line,  stood 
to  their  guns  and  arms ;  while  the  reserve,  consistiii^  of  the  cavalry  and  tiie  7th 
farigade^  were  drawn  up  in  firont  of  the  camp,  to  act  as  occasion  might  require^ 
or  to  pass  a  ni^ht  of  the  keenest  anxiety. 

Between  ten  and  eler»  o'dock  the  centre  column  touched  upon  the  enemy's 
grand  gnaordt,  who  were  escorting  a  party  of  rocket  men  for  the  annoyance, 
during  night,  of  the  English  camp.  The  horsemen  galloped  back  to  the  line;, 
but  tiie  men  with  the  rockets  remained,  and  endeavoured  by  discharging  thenii 
to  harass  the  march.  At  the  time  when  the  rocketing  began,  the  left  division 
were  aBceoAng  the  Carighaut  hiU,  which  socm  became  illumined  with  the 
discharge  of  musquetay.  When  the  centre  column  was  discovered,  the  men,, 
lengthening  the  8tq>,  as  if  moved  by  one  impulse,  though  silence  was  not 
broken  by  a  single  voice,  and  in  one  minute  moving  at  double  the  former  pace^ 
gained  the  hedge,  and  entered  the  enemjr's  lines,  about  fifl;een  minutes  after 
tJie  return  of  the  horsemen  had  communicated  the  alarm.  Xbe  right  division, 
which  had  a  more  difficult  march,  and  was  misguided  to  a  point  more  distant 
tiian  what  was  intended,  enteh^ed  the  bound  hedge  about  half  past  eleven,  when 
the  discharge  of  cannon  and  musquetry  showed  that  the  rest  of  t))e  troops,  had 
every  whexe  closed  with  the  eneony. 
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Book  VI.  Of  the  centre  column,  8,700  firelocks,  the  front  corps  had  for  its  primary 
^""""^^^"^  object  to  pass  into  the  island  with  the  fugitives ;  the  corps  in  the  centre  was^ 
Operations  of  ^^  *^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  camp,  and  next,  if  possible,  to  gain  the  island ; 
the  centre  while  that  in  the  rear  was  to  form  a  reserve  under  Lord  Comwallis,  in  a  position 
where  he  might  support  the  other  two ;  and  wait  the  co-operation  of  the  columns 
on  his  right  and  left.  The  head  of  the  column  penetrated  the  hedge,  under  a 
heavy  but  ill  directed  fire,  both  of  cannon  and  musquetry ;  and  as  it.  advanced, 
the  enemy  gave  way.  The  leading  companies,  the  Captains  of  which  had  been 
instructed  to  charge  themselves,  each  particularly  with  the  men  of  his  own 
command,  and  in  getting  to  the  fort,  to  regard  the  celerity  mcnre  than  the 
solidity  of  their  movement,  pushed  their  way  directly  to  the  river.  Amid  the 
entanglements  of  the  rice  fields,  and  the  darkness  and  hurry  of  the  night,  the 
front  companies  separated  into  two  bodies.  The  party  which  first  reached  the 
ford,  crossed  without  opposition  under  the  very  walls  of  the  fort.  Captain 
Lindsay  pushed  into  the  sortie  in  hopes  of  entering  the  gate  with  the  fiigittves ; 
but  it  had  been  shut  immediately  before,  and  the  bridge  drawn  up.  The 
second  party  reached  the  same  ford  about  five  minutes  after  the  first  had  gained 
the  opposite  side.  The  passage  was  now  more  diflBicult,  for  the  ford  was  choked 
up  by  the  crowds  of  the  enemy  pressing  into  the  island.  No  resistance  was» 
however,  attempted,  and  though  some  guns  were  discharged  fix^m  the  fort,  they 
were  not  directed  to  the  ford.  The  first  party  oAarched  across  the.  island,  and 
took  post  near  the  southern  side.  Colonel  ELnox,  who  commanded  the  seoondt 
proceeded  towards  the  eastern  angle  of  the  island,  near  which  there  was  a 
pettah,  or  town,  called  Shaher  Ganjam,  with  lines  and  batteries  towards  the 
river,  conunanding  the  eastern  ford.  The  pettah  was  hardly  carried,  when  a 
firing  began  firom  the  batteries  on  the  river.  It  indicated  that  the  troops  on 
the  left  had  penetrated  the  enemy's  camp,  and,  it  might  be,  were  fi>rcing  their 
way  into  the  island.  The  Cdionel  dispatched  the  greater  part  of  his  corps  to 
take  these  batteries  in  reverse.  As  soon  as  the  men  came  down  upaa  them  in 
the  rear,  where  £hey  were  open,  the  enemy,  who  could  not  judge  of  their  numbers^ 
and  trembled  at  the  bayonet  in  European  hands,  abandoned  the  works  and 
dispersed. 

'  Beside  these  two  parties,  a  third,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  seven  battalion 
companies  of  the  fifty-second  regiment,  under  Captain  Hunter,  came  to  the  river 
soon  after  the  party  of  Colonel  Knox,  but  at  a  place  about  half  way  between 
the  two  fords,  where  they  crossed,  and  took  post  in  what  was  called  the  Riyab's 
garden.    Ignorant  that  any  other  troops  had  passed  into  the  island.  Captains 
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Hunter  resolved  to  remain  in  the  garden  till  a  greater  force  should  arrive,  or  Chap.  IV. 
drcumstances  recommend  an  enterprise.  He  soon,  however,  perceived  that  his  ^^JC*""^^ 
post,  bemg  exposed  ix>  the  guns  of  the  fort,  would  not  be  tenable  at  break  of 
imy ;  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  send  inteUigence  of  his  situation  to  Lord 
ComwaUis.  After  he  had  been  two  hours  in  the  garden,  a  part  of  the  enemy 
brought  two  field-pieces  to  the  opposite  bank ;  when  he  plunged  into  the  river  to 
cross  and  attadc  them  before  the  guns  were  unlimbered  for  action ;  succeeded, 
though  not  without  loss,  firom  a  heavy  fire  both  of  musquetry  and  cannon ; 
passed  through  the  enemy's  camp  without  (^position ;  and  joined  Lord  Com- 
waUis at  a  critical  moment.  ^ 

Such  were  the  operations  of  the  firont  division  of  the  centre  column ;  and  such 
was  the  first  part  of  the  operations  on  the  island. 

Oine  of  the  native  regiments  of  the  first  division  lost  its  commander  in  passing 
the  hedge,  and  fell  into  some  disorder  in  taking  ground  to  the  light.  The  centre 
division  hastened  to  its  suj^Knrt,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  left  to  attack  the 
right  wing  of  the  enemy.  On  approaching  the  Sultan's  redoubt,  a  large  body 
of  horse  exposed  themselves.  Major  Dahymple  formed  the  seventy-first  regiment, 
and  gave  orders  to  fire  one  round,  to  load  and  shoulder.  On  the  clearing  up  of 
the  smoke,  the  horse  were  seen  at  a  distance  scattered  over  the  field.  The  corps 
proceeded  to  attack  the  Sultan's  redoubt ;  but  on  mounting  the  waUs,  and  entering 
the  embrasures,  found  it  abandoned.  Leaving  two  companies  of  the  seventy-first 
r^;iment,  a  detachment  of  artillery,  and  fifty  sepoys  for  its  defence,  they  ad- 
vanced, and  completed  the  defeat  of  the  enemy's  right,  which  had  been  turned 
by  the  column  of  Maxwell. 

The  rear  division  Lord  ComwalUs  formed  near  the  Sultan's  redoubt,  and 
waited^  in  anxious  expectation,  for  the  column  of  General  Medows  firom  the 
right.  About  two  hours  before  day-light,  he  was  joined  by  Captain  Huntar, 
after  his  return  from  the  island.  The  men  had  scarcely  time  to  replace  their 
cartridges,  which  had  been  damaged  in  the  river,  when  a  large  body  of  troops, 
part  of  Tippoo's  centre  and  left,  who  had  recovered  firom  the  early  panic  of  the 
night,  made  a  disposition,  and  advanced  with  a  considerable  degree  of  order 
and  resohition.  The  party,  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  commander  in 
diief,  returned  with  coolness  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  charged  them  with 
the  bayonet  on  their  approach.  They  returned  several  times,  however,  with 
great  bravery,  to  the  attack,  and  were  not  finally  repulsed  till  the  day  was  about 
to  break.  Comwallis  then  ordered  his  men  to  retire  towards  the  Carighaut  hill^ 
that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  fort,  or  surrounded  by  the 
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Book  VL  enemf  at  day  light;  and  was  met  bj  General  Medows,  hastening  to  support 

^^ v^-^  hinu* 

1792 
Operations  of      It  was  the  intention  of  the  Conimandertin-Ohie^  that  the  column  of  the 

t^nghtco-  ^^^^^  g  g0Q  firelocks,  under  General  Medows,  should  penetrate  Hm  fine  about 
half  a  mile  east  from  the  mosque  redoubt,  which  was  not  intended  to  bejittacked, 
as  it  was  understood  to  be  very  strong,  stood  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  enemy's  front,  and  would  no  doubt  be  evacuated,  if  the  rout  of  the  army 
was  completed.  By  a  mistake  of  the  guides,!  the  column  was  led  to  a  point 
further  west  than  that  which  was  intended,  and  at  no  considerable  jdistance  froift 
the  formidable  redoubt.  On  approaching  the  hedge,  one  battalion  of  the  £ro»t 
division  was  desived  to  make  a  dicust  to  tine  right,  to  call  tiie  intention  of  the 
enemy,  while  the  column  penetrated,  and  having  done  so,  left  two  battalions  a? 
jB,  reserve,  just  within  the  hedge.  Colonel  Nesbit,  who  led  tke  oohmro,  the 
station  of  the  General  being  in  the  centre,  agreeably  to  the  >orders  of  the  Coia- 
mander^n-Chief,  finding  no  opposition,  nor  any  camp,  the  extreanity  of  wfau^ 
was  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  east,  and  perceiving  one  of  the  posts  pro- 
tecting the  enemy's  left  which  it  was  the  business  of  the  column  to  subdue, 
wheeled  his  division  to  the  right,  and  akended  the  hill  of  the  redoubt.  No 
opposition  was  made,  till  the  leading  division  crossed  the  canal,'  and  was  ^ip^ 
'proadiing  the  redoubt,  when  they  i^ere  received  l^  a  heavy  discharge  of  mus» 
quetry  and  grape.  Part  of  the  column  rushed  f<»nV8rd,  gave  the  enemy  their 
fire,  and  drove  them  fitim  the  covert  way.  But  the  inner  works  ware  sibxmgly 
manned ;  many  of  the  ladders  were  missing ;  and  several  ineffectual  attempts 
were  made  to  pass  the  ditch,  before  a  path  was  fortunately  ^scoveiied  whioh  le4 
from  the  end  of  the  mosque  into  the  redoubt.  The  redoubt  was  carried  after  a 
severe  conflict,  in  which  its  commandant,  and  neaily  four  hundred  of- the  enemy^ 
lost  thdr  lives ;  with  eleven  <^icers,  and  idbout  ei^ty  men,  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  part  of  the  assailants.  Tippoo's  European  corps,  commanded  by  Moo*, 
Yigie,  had  been  stationed  in  the  angle  of  tibe  hedge  in  front  of  the  redoubt ; 

*  The  Com]xiander-m->Chief  paid  a  heart*felt  compliment  to  the  spirit  and  fidelity  of  Grenend 
Medows.  When  the  enemy  begm  to  attack  him,  "  If  General  ^Vfedovs,"  said  hfi»  **  be  abova^ 
ground,  this  will  bring  him."  :  The  harmony  of  these  leaders  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the 
campaign ;  the  zeal  with  which  Medows  strove  to  perfonn  the  duties  of  the  second,  after  beiog. 
deprived  of  the  honours  of  jthe  first  command ;  and  the  pleasure  which  Comwallis  displayed  m 
procUdming  the  merit  of  General  Medows,  and  the  importance  of  the  services  niiiich  he  received, 
from  him. 

t  By  an  ambiguity  of  the  orders,  saya  C(d.  'Wilks,  iii.  SStL 
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hutih&rsAtea&onwBSBit^^  making  the  circuit  mthjMit  the  Chap.  I W 

hedge,  tSUl^  finding  themselv^  surrounded,  they  farok^  ^ind  made  their  escape,    ^'""^v^-^ 

Leaving  a  force  suffideot  for  the  defence  of  the  post.  General  Medoiws.  eom- 
manded  the  troops  to  be  again  formed  m  their  original  order.;,  and  was  impatient 
to  proceed  to  the  real  pdnt  of  attack.  Sevend  other  redoubts  remained  on 
.Ae  left  of  the  enen^'s  position ;  but  he  held  it  more  adviseaUe  to  ieave  thaoa 
behind,  than  waste  additional  time.  Before  he  was  in  a  condition  to  marc^,  the 
firing  had  ceased  in  every  part  of  the  line;  and. finding  it  v&cy  diflScult,  fronr 
amunps  and  rapines,  to  march  within  the  hedge,  he  proceeded  to  the  outside,.  ' 
and  mardied  along  its  front  to  the  Carigfaaut  HiU;  where  he  had  not  long 
remained,  when  his  attention  was  fixed  by  the  firing  of  the  attack  upon  the 
Conunander-in-Chief. 

The  otyect  of  the  left  column  cf  the  Britkh  army,  I>700  firelocks,  was,  to  Operations  of 
dear  the  Carighaut  Hill,  to  join  in  the  attack  upon  the  right  of  the  enemy's  fJi^"^ 
encampment,  and  make  their  way  into  the  island.     The  ^;tack  on  the  hifl  Vas 
so  well  cofodocted,  and  the  surprise  of  the  enemy  so  complete,  that  this  post, 
strong  as  it  was  both  by  nature,  and  art,  made  but  a  feeUe  resistance ;  the  wa& 
weoe  instantlf  soded;  -and  the  loss  was  inconsidarable.     In  descending,  however, 
towards  the  camp,  the  column  had  to  sustaui  the  fire  €i  the  right  of  Tippoo'a 
line ;  and  were  galled  1^  a  party  who  enjoyed  the  ^eltar  of  a  water  course  at 
thei  bottom  of  the  hill.    They  bore  down  e^eiy  obstacle,  and  proceeded  throjagfa 
the  camp,  till  met  by  the  centre  division  of  the  C^nmander4n<<)hief.    To  pass  into 
Ibe  idaad  was^the  nes:t  exploit.    A  party  j^unged  mto  the  river  o{^site  to  the 
batteries,  which,  opemng  ^pon  them,  had  called  the  attention  ql  Colonel  Knox^ 
and  crossed  with  considerable  difficulty,  as  the  water  was  deep.     Thar  cartridges 
were  rendered  useless ;  and  they  must  have  trusted  to  their  bayonets  to  clear 
the  batteries  and  lines,  had.  not  the  ^lemy,  at  that  critical  period,  been  dis- 
lodged by  Colonel  Knox*    The  rest  of  the  column  moved  higher  up  the  river,, 
in  search  of  a  better  ford,  and  joined  a  part  of  the  centre  column,  which  was 
crossing,  under  tibe  command  of  Colonel  Stuart.     These  corps  united  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island ;  and^  towards  morning,  were  joined  by  the  party 
which  first  had  entered  the  island,  and  taken  post  on  the  southern  side..    The 
separate  position  of  this  corps,  as  well  as  that  of  the  corps  under  Captain 
Hunter,  in  the  Rajah's  garden,  had  not  been  without  their  advantage ;  as  they 
had  distracted  the  enemy*^s  attention,  and  checked  him  firom  reinforcing  his 
positions  on  the  river,  or  making  a  speedy  effort  to  dislodge  the  assailants  before 
iSbej  could  establish  themselves  in  fi>rce  upon  the  island.. 
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Book  VI.  Such  were  t^e  operatioBs  of  the  night.  The  Sultan  had  just  finished  his 
^'~"''^^'^*^  evening's  repast,  when  the  alarm  was  given.  He  mounted ;  and  before  he  had 
time  to  receive  intelligence  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  attack,  not  only 
perceived,  by  the  mass  of  the  fugitives,  that  the  centre  of  his  camp  was  entered 
but  discovered,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  an  extended  column  passing  through 
his  camp,  and  pointing  directly  at  the  main  ford.  As  this  threatened  hb  retreat, 
he  went  oflF  with  great  celerity,  and,  having  barely  time  to  cross  before  the 
English,  took  his  station  on  a  part  of  the  fort  best  calculated  for  the  view,  and 
there  continued,  issuing  his  commands  till  the  morning.  In  the  retreat  a  great 
number  of  his  troops  deserted.  One  corps,  10,000  strong,  consisting  of  the 
persons  whom  he  had  forcibly  removed  from  Coorg,  wholly  disappeared,  having 
escaped  to  their  native  woods :  And  a  number  of  Europeans,  in  his  service, 
from  which  he  gave  no  allowance  to  depart,  seized  this  opportunity  of  making 
thdr  escape. 
Operations  of  The  day  broke  only  to  vary  the  features  of  the  conflict.  The  most  easterly 
^^e  succe  ng  ^^  ^^^  ^.^  redoubts,  the  Sultan's ;  and  the  most  westerly,  the  mosque  redoubt, 
were  taken;  but  the  intervening  four  were  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  The 
scattered  parties  collected  themselves.  And  the  guns  of  the  fort,  which  during 
the  night  had  been  kept  silent  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  lest  they  should  persuade 
the.troops  in  camp  that  the  fort  was  attacked,  and  make  them  imitate  the  ex« 
ample  of  the  deserters,  were  opened  as  soon  as  day  light  fully  appeared,  and 
fired  upon  the  assailants  wherever  they  could  be  reached. 

The  eastern  fork  of  the  two  branches  of  the  river  which  surround  the  island, 
Tippoo  had  occupied  with  a  palace  and  gardens.  The  English  took  up  a  strong 
position  in  front  of  the  gardens,  completely  across  the  island,  where  they  com- 
manded the  ford  to  the  Carighaut  hUl,  and  occupied  the  lines  and  batteries  by 
which  it  was  guarded.  A  little  after  day  light  a  body  of  the  enemy's  infantry 
approached  under  cover  of  old  houses  and  walls.  Their  fire  was  but  feebly 
returned ;  because  the  ammunition  of  the  English  troops  had  been  nearly  ex- 
pended during  the  night,  or  damaged  in  the  river.  The  Comniander-in-Chief, 
who  had  taken  his  station  upon  the  Carighaut  Hill,  whence,  every  operation 
could  be  seen,  immediately  detached  several  corps  to  support  them ;  and,  upon 
the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  the  enemy  withdrew.  Colonel  Maxwell, 
thinking  that  his  services,  no  longer  necessary  in  the  island,  might  elsewhere 
be  useful,  left  the  troops  to  the  command  of  Colonel  Stuart,  and  joined  Com- 
wallis  on  the  hiU. 
Attack  on  the      In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  were  assembling  firom  every  quarter  for  an 
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attack  on  the  Sultan's  redoubt,  which  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  recover,  before  Crap.  IV. 
the  serious  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge  the  English  from  the  island.     This  '""'^v-—^ 
redoubt  was  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  construction  with  that  which  had  been  Saltan's  re- 
stormed  by  General  Medows  at  the  left  of  the  enemy's  position ;  it  stood,  how-  ^^°^^* 
ever,  within  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  fort  ;  and  the  gorge  was  left  open  to  the 
fort  and  island,  to  keep  it  untenable  by  an  enemy.     The  corps  which  had  been 
left  in  it  amounted  to  about  100  Europeans,  and  fifty  Sepoys,  with  their  offi* 
cers.    And  as  the  army  was  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  cannon  of  the  island,  the 
&te  of  the  post  was  left  to  the  constancy  of  its  defenders. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  shut  up  the  gorge,  by  some  broken  litters,  and  the 
carriage  of  a  gun.  This  was  no  sooner  perceived  by  the  fort,  than  it  opened 
three  guns  on  the  gorge,  and  two  field-pieces  were  advanced  to  certain  rocks, 
which  stood  at  a  little  distance  firom  the  redoubt,  and  sheltered  the  enemy.  The 
slender  barrier  was  soon  destroyed,  and  the  works  considerably  impaired,  when 
the  enemy  advanced  to  the  assault  They  were  r^ulsed  with  slaughter,  and 
retired  to  their  station  behind  the  rocks.  Considerable  loss,  however,  was 
sustained  in  the  redoubt  The  commanding  officer  fell;  and  as  the  day  was 
extremely  sultry,  the  wounded  men  were  dying  for  want  of  water,  of  which  not 
a  drop  remained  in  the  place.  Great  apprehensions,  for  a  time,  prevailed,  of  the 
fSEulure  of  ammunition,  with  which  the  party  had  been  scantily  supplied.  But, 
happily,  two  of  the  bullocks  that  carried  spare  ammunition  for  the  r^[iments^ 
were  found  astray  in  the  ditch.  Scarcely  had  the  men  filled  their  cartridge  boxes, 
when  a  body  of  cavalry,  at  least  two  thousand  strong,  were  seen  a4vancing  to 
the  redoubt;  of  whom  three  or  four  hundred  dismounted  just  without  musket 
diot  of  the  redoubt,  and,  drawing  their  sabres,  rushed  toward^  the  gorge.  The 
fire  of  the  defenders  was  ready,  given,  coolly,  and  brought  down  so  many,  that 
the  rest  fell  into  confusion,  and  retired.  The  lapse  of  an  hour  brought  forward 
another  attack.  The  troops  which  now  advanced,  supposed  to  be  the  remains- 
of  Lally's  brigade,  were  headed  by  Europeans;  and  the  English  prepared  them-- 
selves  for  a  more  dreadfid  contest  than  any  which  they  had  yet  sustained.  They 
were  disappointed;  for  this  party  had  advanced  but  a  little  way  firom  the  rocks, 
when,  a  few  of  them  fidling,  they  hesitated,  got  into  disorder,  and  went  off. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  enemy's  attempts.  The  redoubt  was  a  scene  of  car-^ 
nage.  Two  officers,  and  nineteen  privates,  lay  dead  upon  the  ground :  three 
officers,  and  twenty-two  privates,  grievously  wounded,  were  perishing  for  assist- 
ance; and  the  rest  :were  nearly  exhausted  with  want  and  &tigue.^    About  four 
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Book  VL  iq  the  afternoon,  the  fire  from  the  rocks  began  to  slacken,  and  the  enemy  With- 

Attackon  the  The  battle  every  where  seemed  now  to  be  given  up.  The  enemy,  however, 
lof  b^iSe"^"  was  only  preparing  for  his  attack  on  the  troops  in  the  island,  A  considerable 
island.  ^^^^^  advanced,  about  five  o'clock,  which  was  without  much  difficulty  repulsed^ 

But  the  English  received  information,  that  a  desperate  attempt  would  be  made 
to  drive  them  firom  the  island  during  the  night.  They  made  their  dispositions 
for  defence ;  and  the  troops  lay  upon  their  arms,  in  anxious  acpectafion  of  the 
assault ;  but  the  morning  dawned  without  an  alarm. 

In  the  preceding  evening  Lord  Comwallis  issued^  in  the  diape  of  general 
orders,  a  flattering  compliment  to  the  army ;  and  seldom  is  a  tribute  of  applause 
more  emmently  deserved.  The  plan  of  the  attack  has  the  character  of  good 
sense  upon  the  flEice  of  it,  and  is  stamped  with  the  approbation  of  military  men ; 
while,  it  is  evident  to  all,  that  the  conduct  of  the  army  in  its  execution,  whether 
intellect  or  bravery  be  considered,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  surpass.  The  only 
p(Hnt  of  fiulure  regarded,  as  usual^  the  article  of  intelligence.  The  localities  of 
the  quarter  against  which  General  M edows  was  directed^  were  ill  understood ; 
and  hence  arose  his  defect  of  success. 

The  total  of  killed,  wounded^  and  missing,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
British  army,  was  535.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  4000  dain ; 
but  the  desertions  were  the  principal  cause  of  his  diminution  of  force.  His  troops 
Ulcere  withdrawn  from  the  redoubts  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  during  the 
night  of  the  7th ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  tte  remains  of  his  army  were 
CDUiM:ted,  the  infantry  within  the  works  of  the  fort,  the  cavalry  and  baggi^  onr 
the  south  side  of  the  river  towards  Mysore. 
Preparations  Arrangements  were  now  made  and  executed  for  besieging  the  fort  Three 
&r^P^mf  European  regiments^  seven  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  a  captain's  command  of 
artillery,  were  established  in  the  island ;  and  occupied  the  position  taken  origi* 
nally  by  Cdlonel  Stuart,  in  firont  of  the  Sultan's  gardens.  While  the  fort  occu^ 
pied  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  and  with  its  woiks  comprehended  the 
9pace  €i  a  mile,  the  Sultan's  new  palace  and  gardens  covered  a  similar  extent 
at  the  eastern  extremity.  Previous  to  the  war,  the  space  between  these  gardens 
and  the  fort,  was  occupied  by  the  houses  and  streets  of  the  most  flourishing 
capital  at  that  time  in  the  dominions  of  any  native  prince  in  India.  With  the 
exception  of  the  pettah,  or  suburb,  abeady  mentioned,  which  constituted  the 
eastern  extrenjity  of  the  town>  the  rest  had  all  been  desfaroyed,  to  make  raam 
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Cor  the  batteries  of  the  island^  and  to  form  an  esplanade  to  the  fort.    The  gardens  Chap.  IV; 
in  which  the  Sultan  delighted,  laid  out  in  shady  walks  of  large  cypress  trees, 
and  enriched  with  all  the  rentable  treasures  of  the  East,  were  cut  to  pieces,  and 
destroyed,  to  furnish  materials  for  the  siege ;  while  the  gorgeous  palace,  adjoin- 
ing, was  converted  into  an  hospital' for  the  sick. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th,  Tippoo  sent  for  lieutenants  Chalmers  and  Nash,  Tippoo  makes 
whom  he  had  retained  in  contempt  of  the  capitulation  of  Coimbetore.     They  through  the 
found  him  sitting  under  the  fly  of  a  small  tent  on  the  south  glacis  of  the  fort,  Coimbetore 

°  .  o  -  .'  prisoners. 

very  plainly  dressed,  and  with  a  small  number  of  attendants.  He  gave  them 
presents,  and  charged  them  with  letters  to  Lord  Comwallis,  on  the  subject  of 
peace,  which  he  gave  them  assurance  he  had  never  ceased  to  desire.  Contrary 
to  the  usual  custom  of  Tippoo,  their  confinement  had  not  been  cruel. 

At  day-break  on  the  10th,  the  cavalry  of  Tippoo,  who  had  crossed  the  river 
about  six  miles  below  the  island^  got  round  undiscovered  to  the  rear  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  EngUsh  camp,  and  advancing  between  the  position  of  the  English, 
and  that  of  the  Hyderabad  army,  were  taken  by  the  English  picquets  and  rear 
guards,  for  a  part  of  the  confederate  troops.  On  passing  the  park  of  artillery^ 
they  asked  some  of  the  camp  followers  for  the  Burr  a  Saib,  or  commander ;  who, 
supposing  they  meant  the  officer  of  artillery,  pointed  to  his  tent.  They  galloped 
towards  it  immediately,  drawing  their  sabres ;  but  receiving  the  fire  of  a  party 
of  sepoy  draughts  and  recruits,  who  turned  out  with  ^at  alacrity,  they  dis- 
persed, and^  recrossing  the  hiUs,  disappeared.  The  incident  produced  alarm  in  the 
British  camp,  as  a  blow  struck  at  the  life  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  whose 
popfularity  was  deservedly  great. 

Unable  to  accomplish  his  design  of  strengthening  General  Abercromby  by  the  General  Aber- 
junction  of  the  Mahratta  or  Hyderabad  armies.  Lord  Comwallis  directed  him  ^^^  JJ^™* 
to  cross  the  river,  and  join  the  main  army,  on  the  northern  side.  He  began  his 
march  on  the  8th,  sending  back  his  sick  to  the  hospitals  at  Poodicherrum,  and 
leaving  a  detachment,  strongly  posted  at  the  Seidaseer  Ghaut.  On  the  11th,  he 
crossed  the  Cavery  at  Eratore.  A  party  of  the  enemy*s  horse,  breaking  in  upon 
the  baggage,  as  it  was  crossing  a  small  river  on  the  13th,  captured  a  part  of  it^ 
and  continued  to  infest  the  march  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  A  still  larger 
body  appeared  in  fit)nt  on  the  14th,  when  the  army  was  halted  and  formed  for 
action :  Hie  supposed  enemy  was  a  strong  detachment  which  Lord  Comwallis 
had  sent  to  protect  this  army  in  its  approach.  On  the  I6th,  without  further 
interraption,  it  gave  to  the  force  before  Seringapatam,  an  accession,  fit  for  duty, 
of  2000  Europeans,  and  double  that  number  of  native  troops. 

VOL.  m.  .  a  K 
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Book  VI.       To  this  junction  Tippoo  intended  a  more  serious  <^pdiitioa.    He  detached  the 
^^"^"y^"^  whole  of  his  cavalry  on  the  evening  of  the  18th ;  hut  they  sustained  a  rencounter 
with  the  protecting  detachment,  and  were  afraid  to  proceed. 

Tlie  fort  of  Seringapatam  is  of  a  triangular  skape^  to  correspond  with  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands  ;  two  sides,  and  those  the  longest,  being,  in  tiiis  man- 
ner, defended  by  a  deep  and  broad  river,  and  only  one,  that  towards  the  island, 
without  a  natural  obstade  to  oppose  an  attadc.'  This,  of  course,  was  the  side 
whidi  had  received  the  strongest  fortijfeations.  Tliis  was  covered  with  strong 
outworks,  and  two  broad  and  massy  ramparts,  one  a  considerable  distance 
within  the  other,  having  flank  defences,  a  deep  ditch,  draw-bridges,  and  every 
advantage  of  modem  fortification.  Upon  a  computation  of  aH  obstructions,  it 
was  resolved,  notwithstanding  the  river,  to  cany  on  the  English  aUack  on  the 
northern  side. 
A  demoDstrft-  About  eight  o'clock,  ou  the  evening  <tf  the  18th,  a  detadiment  ocmsisting  of  one 
wu°th°i?eV  European  regiment,  and  one  battalion  of  sepoys,  crossed  the  south  branch  of  tiie 
the  island  j  ^y^^  ^q^  ^^^  island,  uid  making  a  circuit  of  several  mUes,  over  rice  fields,  and 
broken  ground,  approached  the  enemy's  camp  before  midn%ht  The  command- 
ing officer  halted,  about  a  mile  from  the  camp,  sending  forward  tbe  party 
destined  for  the  attack.  They  entered  the  camp  undiscovered ;  killed  about  a 
hundred  troopers,  and  as  many  horses,  with  the  bayonet,  before  the  alarm  became 
general ;  tiien  feed  several  voUeys  to  keep  up  the  constanation,  without  losing  a 
single  man,  wfthout  a  man's  having  broken  his  rank  to  plunder,  and  without 
brii^ng  in  so  much  as  ahorse.  The  fort  was  immediately,  on  all  sides,  a  blaze 
of  light,  as  if  expecting  a  general  ^ssault ;  but  was  afraid  of  firing,  which  nMght 
httrt  it&  enemies  less  than  its  friends. 
Daring  ^hich  Oh  the  samc  evening,  as  soon  as^  daris,  the  party  which  was  dertined  to  opm. 
areopuiedr  ^^  trenches  marched  to  liie  chosen  spot;  and,  before  dayJight,  formed  a 
nuflah,  which  was  situated  within  eight  himdred  yards  of  the  fort,  into  a  large 
paralld,  having  its  left  flank  covered  by  a  redoubt  which  they  constmcted,  its 
right  defended  by  a  ravine.  When  Tippoo  found  that  the  mos^  interesting  ope- 
ration of  the  siege  had  been  perfoimed  wi(hoiKt  opposition,  while  his  attentioa^ 
was  successfully  drawn  off  to  another  quarter,  he  opened  every  gun  which  coiild 
bear  upon  the  works ;  sent  parties  of  infantry  across  the  river,  to  harass  the 
troops  in  flaxdc,  and  interrupt  their  proceedings ;  and  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to 
cut  off  the  stream  of  water  which  supplied  the  camp.  On  the  19tl^  the  Bombay 
army,  mider  Geneitd  Abercromby,  crossed  the  riva* ;  and  tihough  Tippoo  went 
out  to  oppose  them,  at  the  head  cX  his  Infantry,  suOoessftdly  iiiMsted  the  south 
side  of  the  fort,  and  prepared  to  carry  -on  the  enfilade. 
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Dming  the  IDth,  SOtfa,  and  £lst»  traverses  were  finished,  to  eoimect  the  first  Chap.  IY. 
parallel  with  a  large  redoubt  in  the  rear ;  and,  on  the  night  of  the  21st,  the  Une  ^  ""  v  —  ^ 
was  marked  out  for  the  second  pecraUd,  two  hundred  yards  in  adranoe ;  from 
which,  as  the  ground  was  favourable,  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  fort 
could  be  bieached. 

Though  no  rdaxation  was  admitted  in  the  operations  of  the  siege.  Lord  Com-  Negodadons. 
wallis,  after  the  release  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Coimbetore,  had  listened  to  the 
Saltan's  iq>plicatioii  finr  peace.  Tents  were  pitched  for  the  conferences ;  which 
began  on  the  I5th,  and  were  contmued  on  the  16th,  19th,  and  31st.  With 
much  dMficuIty  could  the  aspiring  mind  of  the  Sultan  reconcile  itself  to  the 
severity  of  the  terms,  which  were  imposed.  On  the  82d,  a  severe  conflict  was 
sustained  by  a  party  of  the  Bombay  army,  endeavouring  to  gain  possession  of  a 
grove  within  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  fort.  The  second  parallel  was  completed 
on  the  99d;  and  a  very  advantageous  position  obtained  for  the  breadiing  batte- 
ries. A  fire  of  fifty  {deces  of  heavy  ordnance  might  have  been  directed  against 
die  place,  by  the  1st  of  March :  furnaces  were  prepared  for  heating  shot :  the 
combustiUe  materials  of  the  hoiises^  with  whidi  the  fturt  was  crowded,  could 
hardly  fail,  in  a  few  hours,  of  setting  it  in  flames :  at  any  rate  the  fire  of  the 
breaching  batteries  was  sure  of  success :  the  qnrit  of  the  army  was  elevated  to 
the  highest  pitch ;  and  General  Medows,  whose  gallantry  was  always  on  the 
alert,  had  determined  to  lead  in  the  storm. 

The  counsels  of  the  British  army,  as  wisdom  directs,  went  fi^rward  to  every 
contingency ;  and  even  antidpating  the  case,  that  a  brave  and  able  prince,  who 
had  dedared  his  resolutbn  to  perish  in  the  breach,  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  foUowav,  who^  like  himself,  had  every  thing  at  stake,  might,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  rugged  diannel  of  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  be  able  to  defend  his 
prindpal  fortress  against  an  assault,  had  made  arrangements  for  completing  the 
enterprise  by  the  irresistible  operations  of  a  blockade.  The  army  of  Purseram 
Bhow,  with  Captain  Little^s  detachment,  a  force  sufficient  to  complete  the 
investment,  was  now  daily  expected:  Major  Cuj^page,  from  the  Coimbetore 
country,  with  a  brigade  of  400  Europeans,  and  three  battalions  of  sepoys,  had 
ascended  the  Goojdhutty  pass ;  and,  without  difficulty,  would  take  the  forts  of 
Ardinelly  and  Mysore  as  he  advanced :  Large  supines  collected  in  the  southern 
countries  were  ready  to  ascend  the  Goojelhutty  pass :  General  Abercromby  had 
perfected  a  line  of  communication  with  the  Malabar  coast,  whence  supplies 
were  constantly  arriving :  Arrangements  were  made  ibr  providing  the  Mahratta 
and  Hyderabad  aiimes  from  their  own  countries:  And  the  Brinjorries  maintained 
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Book  VI.   such  abundance  in  that  of  Lord  Comwallis^  as  had  not  been  known  smce  the 

^^       >^^""^  commencement  of  the  war. 

1792. 
Preliminary        On  the  moming  of  the  24th,  orders  were  received  by  the  troops  in  the 

?lSged.*^  trenches,  to  forbear  working,  and  desist  from  hostilities.  "  The  soldiers,**  says 
Major  Dirom,  "  dejected  to  a  degree  not  to  be  described,  could  with  difficulty 
be  restrained  from  continuing  then*  work.**  The  troops  of  Tippoo  fired,  both 
with  cannon  and  musquetry,  upon  the  British  troops,  for  some  time  after  they 
had  ceased;  a  barbarous  bravado,  intended  to  show,  that  he  was  the  last  to 
resign  the  contest,  and  eflfected  peace  by  the  vigour  of  his  defence.  The  general 
orders  which  were  issued  on  the  English  side  concluded  with  the  following 
passage,  not  less  honourable  to  the  presiding  counsels  than  the  most  brilliant 
operations  of  the  war.  '<  Lord  Comwallis  thinks  it  almost  unnecessary  to  desire 
the  army  to  advert,  that  moderation,  in  success,  is  no.  less  expected  from  brave 
men,  than  gallantry  in  action ;  and  he  trusts,  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  hia 
army  will  not  only  be  incapable  of  committing  violence,  in  any  intercourse  that 
may  happen  between  them  and  Tippoo's  troops,  but  that  they  will  even  abstain 
from  making  use  of  any  kind  of  insulting  expression,  towards  an  enemy,  now 
subdued  and  humbled." 

'  Of  the  preliminary  treaty  which  Tippoo  was  constrained  to  accept,  the  sub- 
stantial conditions  were.  That  he  should  cede  one  half  of  his  territories  to  the  allies ; 
pay  three  crores  and  thirty  lacs  of  rupees ;  and  give  up  two  of  his  three  eldest 
sons,  as  hostages  for  a  due  execution  of  the  treaty.  Lord  Comwallis,  though 
it  required  no  little  patience  and  discretion  to  mianage  his  allies,  had  gained  over 
them  so  great  an  ascendancy,  by  a  condescending  attention  to  their  forms  and 
prejudices,  by  the  dazzling  superiority  of  his  power,  and  by  firmness  of  decision 
in  matters  of  importance,  that  they  (Hsturbed  not  the  negotiation  by  urging  any 
points  of  their  own;  and  professing  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  direction,  declared 
their  willingness,  either  to  go  on  with  the  war,  or  conclude  a  peace,  and  to  agree 
to' any  terms  which  should  meet  with  his  approbation. 
Two  of  Tip-  The  eldest  of  Tippoo's  sons  was  about  twenty  years  of  age ;  and  had  at  last  taken 
feceived  as  B,  Considerable  share  in  the  war.  Of  the  next  two,  who  were  destined  to  become 
&i^Giimp.^  the  hostages,  one  was  about  ten,  the  other  eight.  The  uneasiness  which  parting 
with  them  produced  in  the  Seraglio,  occasioned  a  delay  which  Comwallis  was 
too  generous  to  resent :  To  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  Sultan,  he  sent  him  informa* 
tidh  by  his  vakeels,  that  he  would  in  person  wait  upon  the  Princes,  as  soon  as 
they  arrived,  at  their  tents,  and  beside  their  own  attendants,  would  appoint  a 
careful  officer,  with  a  battalion  of  Sepoys  for  their  guard :  Tippoo  answared  with 
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like  courtesy ;  ^  Tliat  he  could  by  no  means  consent  that  his  Lordship  should  Chap.IV. 
have  the  trouble  of  waiting  first  upon  his  sons ;  that,  having  the  most  perfect  ^TiJJ^T"^ 
reliance  on  the  honour  of  Lord  CoiHwallis,  it  was  his  own  particular  desire  and 
request,  that  he  would  allow  them  to  be  brought  at  once  to  his  own  tent,  and 
delivered  into  his  hands.'' 

On  the  26th  about  noon,  the  Princes  left  the  fort.  It  appeared  to  be  manned 
for  the  occasion,  and  was  crowded  with  people  to  see  the  Princes  depart  The 
Sultan  himself  was  on  the  rampart  above  the  gateway.  The  fort  saluted  as  the 
princes  went  out 

On  approaching  the  English  camp,  they  were  received  by  a  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns  from  the  park.  At  thdr  own  tents,  they  were  met  by  Captain  Kenha- 
way,  the  English  negotiator,  with  the  vakeels  of  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas,  and 
by  them  conducted  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  They  were  each  mounted  on 
an  elei^ant,  richly  caparisoned,  and  seated  in  a  silver  houdah.  They  were 
attended  by  thdr  father's  vakeels  on  elephants.  The  procession  was  led  by 
several  camel  hircarrahs,  and  seven  standard-beiEu^rs,  carrying  small  jg^reen  flags, 
followed  by  100  pikemen  with  spears  inlaid  with  silver.  Their  guard  of  SOO  of 
their  fether^s  Sepoys,  and  a  party  of  horse  brought  up  their  rear.  As  they  drew 
near  to  head  quarters,  the  battalion  of  Sepoys,  intended  for  their  English  guards 
formed  an  avenue  to  conduct  them. 

Lord  ComwaUis,  attended  by  his  staff,  and  some  of  the  principal  officers  of  his 
army,  received  them  as  they  dismounted  from  their  elephants,  at  the  door  of  his 
great  tent ;  embraced  them ;  led  them  in  by  the  hand ;  and  seated  them,  one  on 
each  side  of  himself;  when  he  was  thus  addressed  by  the  head  vakeel:  **  These 
phiidren  were  this  morning  the  sons  of  the  Sultan  my  master :  They  now  must 
look  up  to  your  Lordship,  as  a  father ! "  His  Lordship  assured,  with  earnestness, 
both  the  vakeels,  and  the  princes,  that  they  should  not  fed  the  loss  of  a  father's 
care. .  The  &ces  of  the  children  brightened  up,  and  every  spectator  was  moved*. 
At  this  interview  Lord  ComwaUis  presented  each  of  them  with  a  gold  watch^ 
which  appeared  to  give  them  great  satisfaction.  Bred  up,  as  usual  with  the 
children  of  the  East,  to  imitate  the  reserve  and  politeness  of  age,  and  educated 
with  infinite  care,  all  were  astonished  to  behold  the  propriety  of  their  deport^ 
ment.  The  next  day  Lord  ComwaUis  paid  them  a  visit  at  their  tents.  They 
came  out  to  receive  him ;  when  he  embraced  them,  and  led  them  as  before,  one 
in  each  hand,  into  the  tent.  They  were  now  more  at  their  ease,  and  spok^ 
with  animation  and  grace.  Each  of  the  princes  presented  his  Lordship  with  a 
fine  PefBian  sword ;  and  he  made  them  a  present  of  some  elegant  fire  arms  io^ 
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retium.  ^  There  was,""  ssays  Major  I>]Toin»  ^  a  degree  of  state,  order,  aod  ma^- 
lufioenoe,  in  every  thing,  much  aaperior  to  what  we  had  seen  amongtt  our  allies. 
The  guard  of  Sepo js,  drawn  up  without,  were  dothed  in  uniform ;  and  not  mly 
regularly  and  well  armed,  but,  compared,  to  the  rabhfe  of  infitntry  in  the  service 
of  th^  other  native  powers,  appeared  weU  disciplined,  and  in  high  order*''  On 
the  mormi^g  of  the  S8th  a  royal  salute  was  fired  frmn  the  fort ;  which  was  said 
to  announce  the  satisfaction  of  the  S«Jtan  at  the  reception  given  to  his  som. 
The  Rajah  of  Considerable  difficukies  occurred  in  adjusting  the  terms  of  the  definitive  treaty. 
^'  During  the  delay,  it  was  observed,  that  repairs  were  actively  carried  on  within 

the  fort ;  And  Lord  Comwallis  remonstrated.  The  Sultan  with  a  disdainful  sub- 
mission replied ;  ^  His  Lcmlship  was  misinformed ;  but  for  his  satisfiuAion,  if  he 
desired  it,  he  would  throw  down  one  of  the  bastions,  to  let  him  see  into  tiie  fort." 

The  condition  which  regarded  the  Rajah  of  Coorg  was  the  principal  cause  of 
defavy.  Of  the  great  chain  of  the  western  mountains,  this  country  occupied  the 
eastern  part  of  that  range,  which  extended  fix)m  the  Tambercheny  pass  on  the 
south,  to  the  confines  of  the  Bednore  country  on  the  north.  Periapatam  was  in 
former  times  the  capital.  But  after  the  growth  of  the  Mjrsore  power,  the  Rigahs 
had  lived  at  Mercara,  a  place  more  protected  by  the  mountains,  about  twenty 
miles  north  firom  the  Poodicherrum  pass. 

The  Coorgs  are  considered  as  related  to  the  Nairs,  that  singular  caste,  o£ 
high  pretensions  to  rank,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Their  country,  placed  at  a 
medium  devation,  between  the  sultry  plains,  and  the  tempestuous  tops  of  the 
mountains,  enjoyed  a  temperate  and  delightful  climate,  with  a  fertile  soiL 
Hyd^  laboured  for  its  sulgugation  in  vain,  till  a  dis^te  about  the  successsion 
arose  between  two  brothers.  Upon  usurping  the  government  of  the  country, 
Hydor  confined  the  royal  family  in  the  fort  of  Cuddoor,  on  the  eastern  fiK)ntier 
of  Bednore.  Tippoo  removed  them  to  Periapatam,  on  the  eastdm  side  of  the 
woods  of  Coorg.  A  son  of  the  Rajah,  then  dead,  made  his  escape  fi^m  Peria* 
patam  in  1788.* 

*  The  story  is  told  somewhat  differently  by  Colonel  Wilks  and  Major  Dirom.  Major  Dirom 
says,  that  the  interference  of  Hyder,  between  the  brothers,  being  admitted,  he  destroyed  the 
family  of  the  elder  brother,  carried  that  of  the  yomiger  to  Seringapatam,  and  took  possession  of 
the  country.  In  the  year  1785,  the  son  of  that  brother  made  his  escape.  He  had  been  a  prisoner 
in  Seringapatam  from  his  infancy.  It  was  part  of  the  policy  or  piety  of  Tippoo,  to  make  con* 
verts  to  his  religion ;  and  that  by  force  as  well  as  persuasion.  The  occasion  was  not  omitted  in 
the  case  of  the  young  Biyah.  He  was  subjected  to  the  painful  rite  of  ^e  Mussulman  religion, 
and  enrolled  among  the  Ckelas,  or  corps  of  slaves ;  of  whom,  though  strictly  guarded,  he  had 
the  bomind  command  of  a  battalion,  at  the  time  of  his  escape. 
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Tbe  discontented  and  inflexible  sfiiit  of  the  Goorgs,  and  the  craelty  with  Chap.  IY. 
whidi  they  had  been  treated,  had  rendered  the  country  a  scene  of  devastation  ^ 
and  bk)odshed.  Upon  the  appearance  among  them  of  their  natire  Prince,  they 
renounced  with  enthusiasm  their  obedience  to  the  SuhaQ ;  and  defieated  a  detach*- 
ment  of  his  army  descending  with  a  convoy  to  the  western  coast  Before  the 
commencement  of  the  war  between  the  English  and  Tij^KW,  the  R^ah  had 
repaired  to  TdUcherry,  to  form  if  possible  a  connexion  with  the  English,  of 
whose  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  Sultan  he  was  suflBciently  apprised.  A 
regard  to  the  existing  treaty  made  him  unable  to  obtain  their  consent,  at  that 
time,  to  the  oigagements  which  he  was  desirous  of  contracting.  But  no  sooner 
had  the  war  broke  out,  than  he  offered  hb  services ;  and,  though  his  country  was 
miserably  drained  both  of  men  and  resources,  was  aUe  by  his  intelligence  and 
activity  to  aid  materially  the  operations  of  the  Bombay  army.  The  circumstances 
in  whidi  he  had  been  placed  by  misfortunes  had  brdcen  many  of  the  fetters 
which  bind  the  understandings  of  his  countrymen ;  and  he  manifested  an  enlarge*- 
ment  of  mind  seldmn  witnessed  among  those  matdiless  slaves  of  prejudice.  Not 
only  had  trials  inv%orated  his  fiKulties,  but  he  displayed  a  generositf ,  and  a 
heroism,  worthy  of  a  more  dvilized  state  of  society. 

Lord  Comwallis  included  his  country,  by  name,  in  the  territory  which  Tippoo 
was  called  upon  to  resign.  The  proposal,  it  seems,  excited  his  astcanshment  and 
rage.  He  had  destined  the  Rajah,  no  doubt,  for  a  conspicuous  example  of  the 
direful  consequences  of  renouncing  his  allegiance :  The  territory  of  the  Riyab 
commanded  the  best  af^roaoh  to  his  capital  fixxn  the  sea :  And  he  complainad, 
not  without  reason,  that  to  demand  a  territory  whidb  approached  to  his  very 
capital,  and  was  not  contiguous  to  the  country  of  any  of  the  allies,  was  a  real 
infiingement  of  the  preliminary  articles.*  Lord  Comwallis,  having  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  the  Rajah's  rebellion,  was  determined  not  to  leave  him  at  the  mercy 
<tf  his  fee.  The  vakeels  of  the  Sultan  returned  to  the  English  camp  with  a 
dedaratkm  that  tiiefar  master  refused  to  see  them,  or  to  deyberate  on  the  point 
Lord  Comwallis  ordered  preparations  for  resuming  the  siege.  The  guns  were 
sent  back  to  the  island  and  the  redoubts ;  and  the  working  parties  resumed  their 
labours.  The  army  of  Purseram  Bhow  having  at  last  joined  Cornwallis,  they 
wese  sent  across  the  Ca««ry,  to  assist  Genaral  Abercromby  in  completing  the 


^  The  ^mAi  «r  die  aitiefe  were,  <<  One  hrif  of  tbe  donimons  of  whidi  Tippeo  SuIcmi  was 
ibcftmdiewv^lohecedkd  to  the  allies,  fiwi  Ae  countries  a^yitOHit,  aoowdiag  to 
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Book  VI.   investment  of  the  fort ;  and  exceeded  the  intentions  of  the  British  commander, 
^-^^v— ^  by  plundering  the  country.     The  Princes  were  informed  of  the  necessity  which 
had  arrived  of  removing  them  to  Camatic.     Their  guard  was  disarmed,  and 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war.     The  Princes  were  actually,  next  morning,  on  the 
march  to  Bangalore,  not  a  little  affected  with  the  change  of  their  situation; 
when  Lord  Comwallis,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  vakeels,  agreed  to  suspend, 
for  one  day,  the  execution  of  bis  orders.     The  submission  of  the  Sultan  was^ 
Definitive       intimated.     And  on  the  19th  of  March,  the  hostage  Princes  performed  the 
treaty  deliver-  ^>erejnojjy  ^^f  delivering  the  definitive  treaty  to  Lord  Comwallis  and  the  allies.* 
Partition  of        The  revenucs  of  Tippoo's  dominions,  according  to  the  admitted  schedule,  were 
conquests.      ^^^  crores  aiid  thirty-seven  lacs  of  rupees.     One  half  of  this  divided  equally 
among,  the  three  allies,  afforded  to  each  an  accession  of  territory,  worth  thirty- 
nine  and  a  half  lacs  of  rupees,  approaching  to  half  a  million  sterling,  per  annum. 
The  boundaiy  of  the  Mahrattas  was  once  more  extended  to  the  river  Toombud- 
dra.     The  share  allotted  to  the  Nizam  reached  from  the  Eistna  beyond  the 
river  Pennar,  and  included  the  forts  of  Gunjecotah  and  Cudapa.     The  British 
share  was  obtained  in  three  portions,  the  first,  on  the  western  frontier  of  Car- 
natic,  including  the  Baramahl  and  the  Lower  Ghauts ;  the  second,  a  district 
surrounding  Dindegul;  last,   the  dominions  tributary  to  the  Sultan,  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar.f 

*  When  Tippoo  sent  out  the  vakeels  with  the  documents  finally  prepared,  he  charged  them 
with  a  i^emonstrance  on  the  subject  of  the  outrage  which  had  been  committed  by  Purseram 
Bhow ;  and  with  a  request  that  he  might  be  recalled,  with  his  20,000  horse,  across  the  river,  and 
made  to  answer  for  his  conduct ;  or,  ^*  which  would  be  a  still  greater  favour,*'  added  the  Sultan^ 
**  that  Lord  Comwallis  would  be  pleased  to  permit  me  to  go  out  and  chastise  him  myself.**  When 
the  eldest  of  the  Princes  delivered  the  treaty,  we  are  told,  that  a  manly  acquiescence  appeared 
in  the  manner  of  performing  the  delivery  to  Lord  Comwallis ;  that  an  air  of  compulsion  and 
dislike  was  observed  to  accompany  the  ceremony  when  repeated  towards  the  vakeeb  of  the  allies ; 
and  that  some  expressions,  not  distinctly  heard,  which  the  boy  took  for  >  words  of  disrespect  or 
dissatbfaction,  falling  from  one  of  the  vakeels,  he  asked  **  at  what  he  muttered ; "  adding,  <<  You 
may  well  be  silent;  your  masters  have  reason  to  be  pleased.**    Dirom*s  Narrative,  p.  246. 

f  For  the  history  of  this  war,  the  principal  materials,  as  yet  accessible,  are  the  papers .  laid 
before  parliament ;  the  official  statements  in  the  Gazette ;  Dirom's  Narrative,  which,  beside  a  very 
minute  account  of  the  last  campaign,  contains  a  retrospect  of  the  previous  operations  of  the  war ; 
Mackenzie's  Sketch  of  the  War  with  Tippoo  Sultaun ;  the  instmctive  volumes  of  Wilks ;  Moore*8 
Narrative  of  the  Operations  of  Captain  Little's  Detachment;  and  the  contemporary  historians. 
Particular  references  for  notorious  facts  were  deemed  unnecessary,  and  would  have  been  trouble- 
some by  their  number.  Of  the  view  of  Indian  politics  which  was  taken  in  England  at  the  time  of 
Ihe  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Comwallis,  im  instructive  judgment  may  be  drawn  from  the 
following  pjissage  in  the  Annual  Register  (1792,  ch.  x.  last  paragraph).     <<  Tbe  advantages 
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*   As  some  recompense  for  the  virtues  and  exertions  of  the  troops,  the  Com-  Chap.  IV. 
liiander  in  Chief  took  upon  him  to  order  them  a  donative  equal  to  six  months  ^^^C~^ 
batta,  out  of  the  money  exacted  from  Tippoo;  and  he  and  General  Medows  Donative  to 
resigned  their  shares  both  in  this  and  the  prize  money.     For  the  satisfaction  of  ^®  ^^^' 
the  army,  and  to  obviate  the  jealousies  and  inconveniencies  which  had  been  for- 
merly experienced.  Lord  Comwallis,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  agreed^ 
that  the  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy  should  form  one  general  fund ;  and  that 
prize  agents  to  take  care  of  it  should  be  appointed  by  the  army  themselves.     The 
officers  of  the  Eing^s  army  nominated  two  delegates ;  those  of  the  Company's 
Madras  army,  two ;  and  those  of  the  Bengal  battalions,  one.     A  committee  was 
also  diosen  of  seven  officers,  whose  business  it  was  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  the 
agents,  and  make  i-eports  upon  them  to  the  army.     The  effects  of  this  arrange- 
ment, as  might  be  expected,  were  admirable.     But  the  democratical  complexion 
of  an  elective  and  deliberative  body  formed  in  the  army,  would,  at  a  short  distance 
afterwards,  have  made  the  very  proposal  be  regarded  with  alarm  and  abhorrence. 

It  is  so  common  for  nations  to  ascribe  the  most  odious  qualities  to  every  party  Character  of 
whom  they  diread,  that  the  excess  to  which  this  low  passion  is  carried  in  England  iJ^^^^^ 
would  be  less  wonderful,  did  not  the  superior  attainments  of  the  nation  render  it  ;*"ch  the 

,  ,  EDgish  speak 

&r  less  excusable  in  them,  than  it  is  in  a  people  less  favourably  situated.  Several  of  lippoo. 
remarkable  instances  stand  in  our  history  of  a  sort  of  epidemical  frenzy  in  abusing 
our  enemies.  The  frenzy,  too,  appears  to  have  corresponded  pretty  exactly  in  vio* 
lence  with  the  degree  of  terror,  whidi  each  of  these  foes,  in  their  several  times  and 
places,  inspired.  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
may  be  adduced  as  conspicuous  examples*    As  in  regard  to  Louis  in  his  day,,  and 

which  have  accrued  to  the  Company  from  this  treaty,  amply  appetf  to  counterbalance  the  enormous 
expense  of  the  war.  By  the  acquisitions  in  the  neighbourlbood  of  the  Camatic,  and  the  con* 
sequent  possession  of  the  several  passes  from  Mysore,  a  considerable  augmentation  of  revenuei 
and  a  greater  protection  from  hostile  incursions,  have  been  obtained  in  a  very  important  quarter  ^ 
while  on  the  Malabar  coast,  where  we  owned  but  little  before,  a  portion  of  rich  territory  has  been 
allotted  to  us,  which,  exclusive  of  its  own  commercial  consequence,  by  being  attached  to  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay,  will  at  once  tend  to  increase  the  security  of  that  Presidency,  and 
enhance  its  value.  The  wise  moderation  of  these  counseb,  which  directed  only  a  partial  division  of 
the  conquered  countries,  cannot  be  too  much  praised.  For  had  not  a  sufficient  extent  of  territory 
been  left  to  Tippoo  Sultan,  to  make  him  respectable,  and  still  in  some  degree  formidable  to  his 
neighbours,  the  balance  of  power  in  India  might  have  been  again  materially  affected,  tlie  future 
adjustment  of  which  would  have  led  to  new  wars.  The  treaty  was  a  return,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  admit,  to  our  old  and  true  policy.'' 

VOL.  III.  "         2  L 
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Book  VI.  Napoleon  in  his ;  so  among  our  countrymen,  either  in  India,  or  in  England,  scarcely 
^"""^^^•"^  was  Tippoo  ever  spoken  of  but  under  the  description  of  a  hideous  monster ;  corered 
with  almost  every  vice  which  renders  human  nature,  in  the  exercise  of  power^ 
an  object  of  dread  and  abhorrence.  Even  Major  Kennell,  who  is  not  an  example 
of  a  man  easily  hurried  away  by  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  had  already 
described  him  as  '^  cruel  to  an  extreme  degree ; "  and  though  possessed  of  talents^ 
**  held  in  such  utter  detestation  by  his  own  subjects,  that  it  was  improbable  his 
reign  would  be  long."  *  And  Lieutenant  Moore  informs  us,  that  *•  many  highly 
respectable  persons,  impressed  with  the  same  sentiments,  doubted  not,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  lat^e  war,  but  the  defection  of  his  whole  army  would  be 
the  immediate  consequence  of  the  approach  of  the  confederate  forces.f 

The  fact^  however,  was,  that  when  the  English  advanced  into  the  dominioni^ 
of  Tippoo,  they  discovered  such  indications  of  good  government  as  altogether 
surprised  them ;  a  country  highly  cultivated,  and  abounding  in  population ;  in 
short,  a  prosperity  far  surpassing  that  which  any  other  part  of  India  exhibited, 
not  excepting  the  British  dominions  themselves.  And  for  the  sentiments  with 
which  be  was  regarded,  some  information  may  be  derived  from  the  conduct  they 
inspired.  The  fidelity  with  which  his  people  adhered  to  him  under  the  most 
trying  reverses  of  fortune,  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  wise  and  benefit 
cent  Prince.  Not  an  instance  of  treachery  occurred  among  his  ccnnmanders. 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  His  troops,  with  the  exception  of  the 
men  who  had  been  crudly  dragged  from  the  conquered  countries,  though  dis* 
heartened  by  a  constant  succession  of  disasters,  fought  with  constancy  to  the  last 
The  peojde  of  the  ceded  countries  yielded  as  to  inevitable  fate ;  but  no  sooner 
did  an  opportunity  occur,  than  they  replaced  themselves  with  eagerness  under  the 
government  of  Tippoo.  % 

*  Rennell's  Memoir,  Introd.  p.  cxxxix. 

f  Moore's  Narratire  of  the  Opertitions  of  Captain  Little's  Detachment,  p.  197*  That  ofteer, 
hairbg  a  mind  above  the  ordinary  standard,  thus  describes  the  defamatory  mania  of  his  countrymen. 
**  Of  late  years,  our  language  has  been  ransacked  for  terms,  in  which  well-disposed  persons  were 
desirous  to  express  dieir  detestation  of  his  name  and  diaracter ;  vocabularies  of  vile  epithets 
have  been  exhausted ;  and  doubtless  many  have  lamented  that  the  English  language  is  not  copious 
enough  to  furnish  terms  of  obloquy  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  ignominy  wherewith  they  in 
justice  deem  his  memory  deserves  to  be  branded.'^    Ibid.  p.  199. 

%  The  following  passages  from  the  two  intelligent  officers  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
our  knowledge  of  this  war,  are  so  honourable  to  the  writers,  and  instructive  to  their  countrymen, 
that  the  insertion  of  them  cannot  be  declined.  ^^  When  a  person,  says  Lieutenant  Moore,  travelling 
through  a  strange  country,  finds  it  well  cultivated,  populous  widi  industrious  inhabiUmts,  cities 
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As  the  English  over-rated  the  vices  of  Tippoo ;  so  they  greatly  over-rated  his  Chap.  iv. 
power,  aad  consequence,  as  an  enemy.     It  was  found,  after  all,  that  his  whole  ^'*T^C~' 
revenues  amounted  but  to  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling;  and  instead  ofxh^f.   ^^^i^ 
the  mighty  treasures  which  hfi  and  his  father  were  supposed  to  have  accumulated^  over-rated 

Ul6  pOiVCr  as 

and  whidi  from  the  number  of  troops  they  had  always  kept  up,  and  the  ex-  well  as  the 

•  vices  of      - 

pensive  wars  in  which  they  had  been  almost  constantly  engaged,  it  was  impossible  Tippoo. 
they  -should  have  accumulated ;  the  expense  of  only  two  campaigns  was  found  to 
have  so  completely  exhausted  his  finances,  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  grain 
merchants,  for  the  most  essential  of  all  articles,  when  they  conveyed  it  to^  his 
camp. 

But  Tippoo  was  a  braggart,  and  talked  so  loftily  of  his  own  power,  and  with 
so  much  contempt  of  the  power  of  the  English,  that  be  both  hurt  their 
pride,  and  awakened  their  apprehensions.  The  little  delicacy  which  he  dis- 
played in  construing  in  his  own  favour  whatever  points  the  treaty  left  without 
definition,  was  no  more  than  what  is  practised  regularly  by  every  Indian 
Prince,  and  every  other  Prince,  where  he  sees  no  danger  of  being  made  to 
suffer  fixr  his  encroachments.  But  the  little  regard  he  paid  to  the  anger  cf 
the  English,  and  the  indifference  with  which  he  provoked  them,  arose  from  two 

newly  founded,  commerce  extending,  towns  increasing,  and  every  thing  flourishing,  so  as  to. 
indicate  happiness,  he  will  naturally  conclude  it  to  be  under  a  form  of  government  congenial  to 
the  minds  of  the  people.  This  is  a  picture  of  Tippoo*s  country ;  and  this  is  our  conclusion 
respectmg  its  government.  It  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  tarry  some  time  in  Tippoo's  dominions,  and 
to  travel  through  them  as  much  if  not  more  than  any  other  officer  in  the  field  during  the  war ; 
and  we  have  reason  to  suppose  his  subjects  to  be  as  happy  as  those  of  any  other  sovereign :  For 
we  do  not  recolleot  to  have  heard  any  complaints  or  murmurings  among  them ;  although,  had  causes 
eiisted,  no  time  would  have  been  more  favourable  for  their  utterance,  because  the  enemies  of 
Tippoo  were  in  power,  and  would  have  been  gratified  by  any  aspersion  of  his  character.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  countries  submitted  with  apparent  resignation  to  the  direction  of 
their  conquerors,  but  by  no  means  as  if  relieved  from  an  oppressive  yoke  in  their  former  govex^* 
ment :  on  the  contrary,  no  sooner  did  an  opportunity  offisr,  tlum  they  scouted  their  new  masters, 
and  gladly  returned  to  their  loyalty  again.**  Moore's  Narrative,  p.  201.  ^*  Whether  firom  the 
operation  of  the  system  established  by  Hyder,  from  the  principles  which  Tippoo  has  adopted  for 
his  own  conduct,  or  from  his  dominions  having  suffered  little  by  invasion  for  many  years,  or  from  the 
eSkct  of  these  several  causes  united,  his  cotmtry  was  found  every  where  full  of  inhabitants,  and 
appaceatly  enitivated  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  the  soil  was  capable :  while  the  discipline 
and  fidelity  of  his  troops  in  the  field,  until  theur  last  overthrow,  were  testimonies  equally  strongs 
of  the  excellent  regulations  which  existed  in  his  army.  His  government,  though  strict  and  arbi- 
trary, was  the  despotism  of  a  politic  and  able  sovereign,  who  nourishes,  not  oppresses,  the  subjects 
who  are  to  be  the  means  of  his  future  aggrandisement :  And  his  cruelties  were,  in  generd,  in- 
flicted oply  on  those  whom  he  considered  as  his  enemies.'*    Dirom's  Narrative,  p«  £49. 
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Book  VI,  causes :  The  hope  of  assistance  from  the  French,  which,  had  the  government  of 
^"^"^^^  the  Bourbons  remained  undisturbed,  he  was  sure  of  receiving ;  and  his  incapa* 
bility  of  estimating  the  change  in  regard  to  the  Epglish  which  had  recently 
taken  place.  Only  a  few  years  before,  he  had  seen  his  father  reduce  them  to 
the  very  brink  of  destruction ;  and  no  change,  which  to  his  eye  was  visible, 
had  added  to  their  power.  Their  dominions  had  received  no  extension ;  and  the 
Camatic,  which  was  all  that  he  saw  of  their  dominions,  was  in  a  state  of  rapid 
deterioration,  while  his  own  were  in  a  state  of  gradual  improvement*  It  was 
impossible  for  Tippoo  to  understand  that  his  father  had  to  contend  with  only  the 
East  India  Company,  feeble  from  a  defective  treasury,  and  timid  from  the  jea-» 
lousy  with  which  they  were  watched  at  home,  and  the  want  of  protection  which 
they  were  sure  to  experience:  That  the  ministry  had  now  transferred  the 
government  of  India  to  themselves :  That  it  was  their  own  ruler  into  whose 
hands  they  had  put  the  reins ;  and  who,  if  he  acted  agreeably  to  them,  was  sure  of 
their  protection :  That  it  was  not,  in  reality,  the  East  India  Company  with  which 
he  had  now  to  contend ;  but  the  English  government  and  the  East  India  Company 
combined,  the  resources  of  both  of  which  were  clubbed  to  provide  for  the  war. 
Not  only  were  the  whole  revenues  of  the  East  India  Company  devoted  to  that 
purpose,  and  their  credit  in  India  stretched  to  an  extent  of  which  they  would 
have  trembled  to  think  without  the  firm  assurance  of  ministerial  support;  an  extent 
which,  without  that  support,  would  more  than  probably  have  accomplished  their  - 
ruin :  but  the  ministers  gave  them  parliamentary  authority  and  ministerial  coun- 
tenance, to  raise,  that  is  to  say,  the  ministers  raised  for  them,  repeated  sums  in 
England  to  a  very  large  amounti 
Qaesdon  of  In  drawingthe  balance  of  profit  and  loss,  upon  the  speculation  which  they 
loss^by  the*^  had  in  this  manner  closed,  the  only  advantage  which  the  English  could  imagine 
they  had  gained,  was  the  chance  of  having  rendered  Tippoo  more  pacific,  and 
less  dangerous  in  case  of  a  future  war.  That  there  was  no  other  advantage,  will 
appear  from  a  very  simple  reflection.  They  had  indeed  a  new  territory.  But  in 
overbalance  of  that,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  they  had  expended  a  sum 
of  money  in  the  war,  the  interest  of  which  would  have  exceeded  the  net  revenues 
of  the  country  which  they  gained.  Their  income  therefore  would  have  been 
greater  had  they  never  entered  into  the  war.  Then,  as  to  the  question  in  what 
degree  it  lessened  either  the  charge  or  mischievousness  of  future  wars,  experience 
seemed  to  show  that  if  Tippoo  was  not  exasperated  into  a  more  eager  propensity 
for  war,  he  was  not  more  humbled  into  a  tame  desire  of  peace ;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  government  speedily  showed^  that  if  he  had  ceased  to  be  equally  dWr 
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gerous,  he  was  far  from  ceasing  to  be  equally  dreaded.     That  the  Company  had  Chap:  IV. 
added  by  conquest  to  their  territories  in  violation  of  the  declared  sense  and  ^^^*-^^JC""^ 
ments  of  parliament,  and  were  nevertheless  applauded  by  parliament  and  the 
nation,  the  world  beheld,  and  have  not  yet  forgotten.* 

The  weakness  of  the  Nizam,  and  his  need  of  resting  upon  the  English  for  Relations 
support  against  the  Mabrattas,  when  no  longer  checked  by  the  dread  of  Tippoo,  Nizam  after 
made  that  chief  desirousi  of  maintaining  the  fortunate  and  useful  connection  he  ^  ^  ^^' 
had  formed. 

Between  the  English,  and  Mahrattas  jealousies  quickly  arose.     The  Mahrattas  With  the 
saw  with  regret  the  ^egis  of  the  British  power  held  up  between  them  and  the 
Nizam,  whom  they  had  long  destined  for  their  prey. 

While  the  armies  were  before  Seringapatam,  and  the  Sultan  was  yet  un- 
subdued, Mahdajee  Sdndiah  marched  towards  Poonah  with  an  army ;  and  not  only 
alarmed  Nanah  Fumavese  who  governed  in  the  name  of  the  Peshwa,  and  whose 
authority  Scindiah  wished  to  usurp ;  but  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
English  themselves. 

When  the  Engliish  before  the  war  were  bidding  so  high  for  alliances  against 
Tippoo,  Scindiah,  too,  offered  his  services  to  sale ;  but  asked  an  exorbitant  price. 
He  required  that  two  battalions  of  the  British  troops  should  join  his  army  as  an 
auxiliary  force,  in  the  same  mannner  as  the  armies  of  the  Nizam  and  Peshwa ; 
that  the  English  government  should  engage  to  protect  his  dominions  in  the  uppeir 
provinces  during  his  absence ;  and  should  become  bound  to  assist  him  in  the 
reduction  of  the  Rajpoot  Princes,  who  resisted  the  extension  of  his  conquests.  To 
involve  themselves  in  war  in  the  distant  provinces  of  Hindustan,  for  the  aggran- 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  whose  loyalty  offends  not  commonly  on  the  score  of  weakness,  seems  to 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the  war,  that  it  displayed  Lord  ComwaUis's  con- 
tempt for  the  act  of  parliament  "  The  policy"  (says  that  writer,  Sketch  of  the  Political  History 
pf  India,  p.  94)  **  of  Lord  ComwalUs,  was  neither  directed  to  obtain  'a  delay  of  hostilities,  nor 
limited  to  the  object  of  repelling  the  immediate  danger,  with  which  the  state  over  whose  counsels 
he  presided,  was  threatened."  That  is  to  say,  it  was  not  confined  to  the  express  object  to  which  he 
was  limited  by  act  of  parliament.  **  When  fully  satisfied  of  the  designs  of  Tippoo,  he  has* 
tened  to  attack  him ;  he  saw  the  great  advantages  which  were  likely  to  result  from  early  offensive 
operations ;  and  the  moment  he  resolved  on  war,  he  contemplated  (as  appears  from  the  whole 
ienour  of  his  correspondence  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities)  the  increase  of  the 
Company's  territories  in  the  quarters  of  the  Carnatic  and  Malabar,  as  a  desirable  object  of 
policy."  The  grand  object  indeed  of  Sir  John's  intelligent  work,  is  to  point  out  the  impolicy  of 
the  restricting  act  of  parliament ;  to  demonstrate  that  the  most  eminent  of  the  Indian  governors, 
Mr.  Hastings,  Lord  Comwallis,  and  Lord  Wellesley,  have  treated  it  with  uninterrupted  contempt^ 
and  received  applause  for  every  successful  viQlatioa.of  it^ . 
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Book  VT.  dizcment  of  Scindiah,  whose  power  was  already  an  object  of  alarm,  by  no 
means  accorded  with  the  policy  of  the  English ;  and  the  alliance  of  Scindiah  wbb 
not  obtained. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Tijqxxi,  a  proposition  was  made  to  the 
British  commander,  by  Hurry  Punt ;  that  the  service  of  the  British  troops  with 
the  army  of  the  Peshwa,  should  be  rendered  permanent,  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  the  corps  which  was  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Nizam.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Comwallis,  that  this  subsidiary  force,  though  asked  under  the 
pretext  that  it  would  only  be  employed  in  enabling  the  Peshwa  to  reduce  to  obe- 
dience any  of  his  refractory  dependants,  was  really  desired  as  a  weapon  against 
Mahdajee  Scindiah,  whose  power  endangered  the  authority  of  the  minister  at 
Poonah.  But  Lord  Comwallis,  though  he  could  not  fail  to  be  sensible  of  the 
extraordinary  increase  of  the  power  of  Scindiah,  who- had  established  the  domi- 
nion given  him  by  the  policy  of  Mr.  Hastings  over  the  Mogul  provinces,  and 
employed  in  his  own  favour  tiie  remaining  authority  of  his  imperial  captive ; 
who  had  formed  a  large  and  formidable  corps  of  regular  in&ntry  under  European 
oflScers,  mostly  French ;  had  erected  foundaries  and  arsenals :  in  short  estaUished 
the  most  formidable  accumulation  of  all  the  instruments  of  war  belonging  to  any 
Prince  in  India ;  regarded  all  attempts  to  check  his  career,  as  either  imprudent, 
or  contrary  to  the  act  of  parliament,  and  unlikely  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of 
the  ruling  powers  at  home.  He  therefore  refused  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Poonah.  minister ;  but  directed  the  British  resident  at  the  Court  of  Scindiah, 
to  make  a  jsjurited  remonstrance,  when  intelligence  arrived  in  July  that  the 
claims  of  the  Emperor  to  his  tribute  from  Bengal  began  to  be  renewed. 
New  arrange-  According  to  the  terms  on  which  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  the  Camatic 
M^omed  AH,  rcvenucs  had  been  assumed  by  the  English,  they  were  now  to  be  restored,  when 
r^e^es  of  *^  the  War  was  at  an  end.  As  soon  as  Lord  Comwallis  led  back  the  army  from  Serine 
Carnatic.  gapatam  to  Madras,  he  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  a  new  arrangement,  which, 
as  usual,  was  somewhat  affectedly,  if  not  ludicrously,  denominated  a  treaty.  Of 
the  former  agreement  both  parties  complained ;  the  Nabob,  that  its  pecuniary 
conditions  were  heavier  than  the  country  was  able  to  bear;  the  English,  that  the 
securities  it  provided  for  the  payments  c^  the  Nabobs  were  inadequate  to  thdbr 
end.  The  treaty,  therefore,  which  was  made  with  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  and 
the  obligation  of  the  Nabob,  respecting  the  annual  payments  to  his  private  cre- 
ditors, were  annulled ;  and  it  was  declared,  that  the  agreement  which  was  now 
concluded  with  Lord  Comwallis,  provided  for  the  objects  of  both. 

According  to  the  terms  of  this  new  axrangements  the  contribution  of  the 
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Nab(^  towiyfd  the  peace  establishment  was  fixed  at  nine  lacs  of  pagodaSt  p^  Chap,  iv, 
annum ;  the  pajrment  to  his  creditors  was  reduced  from  twelve  to  six  lacs,  ^"T^^T^ 
81,105  pagodas ;  and  for  the  expenses  of  war,  he  was  to  contribute,  as  by  the 
last  agreement,  four-fifths  of  his  revenues. 

As  security  for  these  payments,  it  was  agreed.  That  during  war,  ^  Company 
diould  assume  entirely  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  the  Nabob's  revenues, 
which  he  should  recovar  upon  the  restoration  of  peace :  And  that^  if  any  failure 
of  payment  occurred  during  peace,  the  Company  should  enter  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  revenues  of  certain  specified  districts,  from  which  the  Nabob*s  officers 
should,  in  that  event,  be  withdrawn.  The  Polyg^ffs  of  Madura  and  Tinivelly, 
whose  power  enabled  them  to  resist  the  feeble  government  of  the  Nabob,  and,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  prevent  the  collection  of  his  revenue,  were  transferred  to  the 
management  of  the  English. 

It  appears  from  the  dispatches  of  Lord*  Comwallis,  that  he  set  a  great  value 
upon  this  arrangement ;  and  fondly  believed  it  was  calculated  to  answer  all  the 
ends  which  it  was  the  object  of  himself  and  his  countrymen  to  secure.  The 
complaints  of  which  he  had  heard,  were  chiefly  comjdaints  respecting  the  securi- 
ties for  the  payments  of  the  Nabob.  The  securities  which  he  had  taken  had  the 
appearance  of  being  complete ;  and  he  saw  not  far  beyond  first  appearances.  The 
observation  is  just,  '*  that  though  this  engagement  simplified  in  some  points,  and 
greatly  ameliorated  in  others,  the  engagement  which  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  had 
contracted ;  it  corrected  none  of  its  radical  defects."  *  Management  during  a 
limited  and  precarious  period  exduded  that  minute  knowledge  on  which  could  be 
founded  an  assessment,  just  either  to  the  Company  or  the  inhabitants ;:  ensured 
the  bad  offices  of  all  descriptions  of  the  people,  who  had  an  interest  m  courting 
the  government  which  they  were  again  to  obey ;  and  totally  prevented  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  management,  in  place  of  that  cruel  and  oppressive  system  which, 
under  the  government  of  the  Nabob,  desolated  the  country. 

Of  the  transactions  of  Lord  Comwallis  with  foreign  powers,  one  yet  remains  Capture  ofth# 

French  settle* 

of  sufficient  importance  to  l^equire  an  appropriate  statement.  In  1793,  the  ments. 
change  of  government  in  France  precipitated  the  people  of  England  into  a  war 
with  that  country.  It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  in  India  the  posses* 
sions  of  the  French  should  be  attacked.  The  interests  of  the  French  in  India, 
had  now,  for  a  great  while,  languished  under  poverty  and  neglect.  The  pro- 
gressive embarrassments  of  the  government  at  home,  and  the  progressive  inten* 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  ut  supra,  p.114. 
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Book  VI.  sity  with  which  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  turned  upon  that  government,  left 
^^"^'^^f^^  the  Indian  establishments  in  a  state  of  weakness,  ill  fitted  to  resist  the  weight  of 
the  English  power,  when  the  bonds  of  peace  were  broken  asunder.  The  forces  of 
Madras  were  sent  against  Pondicherry,  with  Major-General  Sir  John  Brathwaite 
at  their  head.  And  Lord  Comwallis  hastened  from  Bengal,  to  obtain  the  honour 
of  expungmg  the  republicans.  The  difficulty,  however,  was  so  very  smaU,  that 
the  enterprise  was  accomplished  before  he  arrived ;  and  the  whole  of  the  French 
settlements  in  India  were  added  to  the  English  possessions. 
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CHAR   V. 

Lord  Cornwallis's  Financial  and  Judicial  Reforms. 

J.  H£  measures  taken  during  the  administration  of  this  Viceroy,  for  altering  the   Chap.  v. 
internal  government  of  the  British  dominions  in  India,  are  not  less  memorable  ^^^C*"^^ 
than  his  transactions  with  foreign  states. 

In  the  eye  of  the  new  government  of  India,  consisting  more  ostensibly  of  the  Regulations 
Directors,  more  really  of  the  ELing's  ministers,  revenue  naturally  constituted  the  bJ'Sie^utho. 
first  object.  In  the  code  of  instructions,  with  which,  upon  his  departure  for  his  "^«s*t  ^o^^^- 
government.  Lord  Comwallis  was  provided,  occasion  was  taken  to  censure  the 
financial  administration  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  prescribe  a  new  arrangement; 
.The  frequent  changes,  the  substitution  of  farmers  and  temporary  agents  for  the 
permanent  Zemindars,  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  enhance  the  revenue,  and 
the.  exdusion  of  the  collectors  from  a  share  in  forming  the  assessments  of  their 
respective  districts,  were  mentioned  with  disapprobation.  Complaint  was  made 
of  the  heavy  arrears  outstanding  on  the  settlement  of  the  last  four  years;  and 
the  country  was  represented  as  exhausted  and  impoverished.  Such  is  the  opinion 
^hich  it  was,  by  the  King^s  ministers  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  held  fit  to  express, 
of  the  merits  of  the  British  government,  in  India,  at  the  date  of  this  document,  in  . 
April,  1786.  For  the  purpose  of  improvement,  they  directed,  that  a^ttlement 
should  be  made  with  the  Zemindars.  Knowledge  sufficient  for  an  equitable 
assessment^  they  presumed,  was  already  acquired.  They  prescribed  the  period 
of  ten  years,  as  the  limit  to  which  the  settlement  should  be  confined,  in  the  fia*st 
instance.  But  they  declared  their  intention  to  render  it  permanent,  provided,  on 
experience,  it  should  merit  their  approbation.  They  further  commanded,  that  . 
the  collectors  of  the  revenue  should  be  vested  with  the  powers  of  judicature  and 
police;  by  having  conveyed  to  them  the  principal  authority  in  the  Duannee 
Adauluts,  with  the  power  of  magistrates  in  apprehending  offenders  against  the 
public  peace.  And,  in  making  this  provision  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
they  declared,  that  they  were  not  actuated  by  **  abstract  theories— drawn,"  tljey 
said,  *^  from  other  countries,  or  applicable  to  a  different  state  of  things,  but  a 
consideration  of  the  subsistiug  manners  and  usages  of  the  people." 

Upon  his  arrival  in  India,  Lord  Comwallis  found,  that  his  masters  in  England  Lord  Con- 
VOL.  III.  a  M 
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Book  VI.  were  egregiously  mistaken,  when  they  imagined  that  there  was  sufficient  know«^ 

^ "^ ^  ledge,  already  treasured  up,  for  the  business  of  settling  the  revenue.     The  very 

waiiis  sus-  nature  of  the  land-tenure  was  not  understood.  The  rights  of  the  different  orderg 
dtrncViT  of  people,  who  cultivated  the  soil,  and  divided  its  produce,  formed  n  complicated 
regard  to  the  mystery.     All  that  was  known,  with  any  certainty,  was,  the  amount  of  revenue 

revenue.  ^         j 

which  had  been  annually  collected.  But  whether  the  country  could  pay  more» 
or  the  exactions  were  already  heavier  than  it  could  bear,,  no  man  had  any  satis- 
factory grounds  to  Itffirm.  In  this  situation  Lord  Comwallis  determined  to 
suspend  his  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Whitehall  and  Leadenhall-street ;  to 
content  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  with  annual  settlements,,  by  the  local  agency 
of  the  district  collectors,  and  the  superintendance  of  the  Committee,  now  deco- 
rated with  the  title  of  Board,  of  Revenue ;  to  circulate  interrogatories,  and  collect 
iiiformation  from  every  accessible  source.* 
Obeys  in  The  directions  of  the  government  at  honie,  with  regard  to  the  administration 

'^ufri^wid  of  justice,  were  treated  with  greater  respect;  the  Governor-General  saw  nothing 
police.  iiefe  to  dissuade  prompt  obedience.     In  ITST^  regulations  were  pron^ulgated ; 

and  the  collectors  were  vested  with  the  triple  power  of  revenue  agents,  of  judges^ 
amd  .of  police  magistrates.     It  is  good  to  hear  the  reasons  which  the  compound  of 
statesmen  and  Directors  now  formed  into  an  instrument  of  government  for  India^ 
produced  for  this  device  of  theirs.     They  prescribed  it,  they  said,  on  account  of 
its  *•  tendency  to  simplicity,  energy,  justice,  and  economy." 
The  Compa-        By  Mr.  Shore,t  on  whom  the  Governor-General  chiefly  relied  for  information^ 
Tn  situa^t^^  for  ^^  ^^  remarked,  in  that  document,  in  which  he  exhibited  the  result  of  his  obser- 
the  important  yatiou  and  inquiries ;  That  the  constitution  of  the  English  government  in  India 
yeform.  was  ill  adapted  for  promoting  improvement,  and  the  situation  of  the  Company's 

servants  ill  calculated  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  legislative  talent. 
The  individuals  of  whom  the  government  was  composed,  were  in  such  a  state  of 
fluctuation^  that  no  separate  portion  of  them  had  time  to  conceive  and  mature 
any  important  ideas  of  reform.  In  the  next  place  he  remarked,,  that  the  servants 
of  the  Company  were  so  much  engrossed  with  official  forms  and  the  details  of 
business,  as  to  be  in  a  great  measure  debarred  from  the  acquisition  even  of  local 
knowledge.  Still  further ;  he  asserted,  that  the  knowledge  which  they  acquired 
was  not  appropriate  knowledge,  such  as  lays  the  foundation  for  political  wisdom: 

*  The  fate  of  Mr.  Francis,  and  of  Mr.  Francis's  ideas,  formed  a  contrast.  He  himself  had  been 
treated  by  the  powers  which  then  Were,  with  any  thing  rather  than  respect.  But  his  plan  of 
finance  was  adopted  with  blind  enthusiasm,  a  sort  of  ^  mechanical  and  irresistible  impulse. 

t  Afterwards  Sir  John  Shore,  and  finally  Lord  Teignmouth. 
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it  was  a  mere  knowledge  of  practice ;  that  is  to  say,  a  knowledge  of  a  certain    Chap.  V. 
number  of  facts  which  are  obvious ;  with  ignorance  of  the  numerous  &cts  which  ^ 
lie  more  remote;  and  ignorance  of  the  numerous  connexions  which  subsist  both 
among  those  same  facts  which  may  happen  to  be  familiar,  and  those  of  the  far 
wider  circle  which  is  wholly  unknown.*    From  knowledge  of  this  sort,  no  plan 
of  improvement ;  no  combinatioti  of  expedients  to  make  the  future  better  than  ^ 
the  past,  can  ever  be  rationally  expected. 

It  is  nec^sary  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Shore,  aware  of  that  succession  of  blun- 
ders, which  constituted  the  successibn  of  attempts  to  improve  the  mode  of 
governing  India,  claims  indulgence  for  so  many  errors,  on  account  of  the  time 
required  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  Asiatic  manners  and  finance.  This  apology 
may  delude ;  unless  the  distinction  is  made  between  the  errors  which  arose  from 
the  want  of  local  knowledge,  and  those  which  arose  from  general  ignorance. 
Those  which  &rose  fi^om  the  want  of  local  knowledge,  as  far  as  more  time  wa3 
absolutely  necessary  for  its  acquisition,  are  qot  to  be  blamed.  Those  whidi 
arose  from  general  ignorance  are,  in  every  instance,  the  proper  objects  of 
reprobation :  because  provision  should  always  have  been  made  for  giving  to  the 

*  The  words  are  worth  transcribing*  They  meet  some  obstinate  prejudices,  and  some  perni- 
cious ideas.  '^  If  we  consider  the  form  of  the  British  government  in  India,  we  shall  find  it  ill 
calculated  for  the  speedy  introduction  of  improvement.  The  members,  composing  it,  are  in  a 
constant  state  of  fluctuation;  and  the  period  of  their  residence  often  expires,  before  experience 
can  be  acquired,  or  reduced  to  practice.-"Officid  forms  necessarily  occupy  a'large  portion  of  time, 
and  the  constant  pressure  of  business  leaves  little  leisure  for  study  and  reflection,  without  which 
no  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  detail  of  the  revenues  of  this  country  can  be  obtained.-— True 
information  is  ako  procured  with  difficulty ;  because  it  is  too  often  derived  frpm  mere  practice, 
instead  of  being  deduced  from  fixed  principles.— Every  man  who  has  long  been  employed  in  the 
management  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  will,  if  candid,  allow,  that  his  opinion  on  many  important 
points  has  been  often  varied,  and  that  the  information  of  one  year  has  been  rendered  dubious  by 
the  experience  of  another.  Still,  in  all  cases,  decision  is  necessary.  And  hence,  precedents, 
formed  on  partial  circumstances,  and,  perhaps,  on  erroneous  principles,  become  established  rules 
of  conduct.  For  a  prudent  man,  when  doubtful,  will  be  happy  to  avail  himself  of  the  authority  of 
example.*— TTie  multiplication  of  records,  which  ought  to  be  a  great  advantage,  is,  in  fact,  an 
inconvenience  of  extensive  magnitude ;  for  in  them  only  the  experience  of  others  can  be  tracied, 
and  reference  requires  much  time  and  labour."  Mr.  Stake's  Minute  on  the  Bengal  revenues, 
paragraph  2d,  m  the  Appendix,  Fiftti  Report  of  Committee  on  India  Affiurs,  1810,  p.  169.  If  the 
multiplication  of  documents  is  troublesome  to  the  Company's  servants,  what  must  it  be  to  the 
historian,  whose  field  is  so  much  wider?  It  is  wohh  remarking,  that  the  Committee  in  1810  not 
<»ily  inserted  the  whole  of  the  Minute,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  above  quoted,  but  laid  sa 
much  stress  upon  this  particular  passage,  as  to  incorporate  it  witii  ihe  Report,  p.  11. 
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Book  VI.   government  of  India  the  benefit  of  men  enable  of  applying  the  best  ideas  of 
^'~*^^^'"*"*^  their  age  to  the  arrangement  of  its  important  affairs. 

CornwaUi's's        On  the  2d  of  August,  1789»  Lord  Comwallis  informed  the  government  at 

revenue.        home,  that  he  had  at  last  matured  his  plan  of  revenue,  and  was  preparing  to 

carry  it  into  immediate  execution.     He  took  that  occasion  to  describe  the  state 

in  which  the  country  would  be  found  at  the  time  when  his  law  would  b^in  to 

operate;  and  announced  the  improvements  which  he  expected  it  would  introduce. 

Stateof  Ui6        '*  I  am  sorry/'  these  are  his  words,  *^  to  be  obUged  to  say,  that  agriculture  and 

S^^Jj^'  internal  commerce  have,  for  many  years,  been  gradually  declining ;  and  that,  at 

systems.        present,  excepting  the  dass  of  shroffs  and  banyans,  who  reride  almost  entirdy  in 

great  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  were  advancing  hastily  to  a 

general  state  of  poverty  and  wretchedness. 

^  In  this  description  I  must  even  include  almost  every  Zemindar  in  the  Com- 
pany's territories;  whidi,  though  it  may  have  been  partly  x)oca8ioned  by  their 
own  indolence  and  extravagance^.  I  am  afraid  must  also  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
attributed  to  the  defects  of  our  former  system  of  management 

The  beneficial  effects  which  he  expected  to  flow  from  the  plan,  were  sum-^ 
med  up  in  these  comprehensive  terms,  **  Wealth  and  happiness,  to  the  intelligent 
and  industrious  part  of  the  individuals  of  the  country.''  And,  indepiendenl^ 
added  his  Lordship,  of  all  other  considerations,  "  I  can  assure  you  that  it  wiU  be 
of  the  utmost  importance,  for  promoting  the  solid  interests  of  the  Company,  that 
the  principal  landholders  and  traders,  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  should 
be  restored  to  such  circumstances,  as  to  enable  them  to  support  their  &mi]ies: 
with  decency,  and  to  give  a  liberal  education  to  their  children,  according  to  the 
customs  of  their  respective  cs^ts  and  religions ;  that  a  regular  gradation  of  ranks 
may  be  supported,  which  is  no.  where  more  necessary  than  ip  this  country,  for 
preserving  order  in  civil  society.''  * 
Hindu  mode       Every  where,  and  apparently  at  all  times,  in  India,  the  revenue  of  govern-^ 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Corawallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  2d  August,  1789;  prmted  by  H- 
of  C.  8th  March,  1790.  The  following  document  contains  a  similar  affirmation,  respecting  the. 
failure  of  former  regulations.  <<  By  the  rules  established  in  1772,  all  nmxers  or  ^alwmes  (free 
gifts)  which  had  been  usually  presented  (to  the  Company's  senrants)  on  the  first  interview  (with 
the  natives),  as  marka  of  subjection  and  respect,  were  requked  to  be  totally  discontinued,  the 
revenue  officers  were  forbidden  to  hold  brms,  &c.— *This  regulation,  as  fiur  as  irelated  to  the  un« 
avowed  emolmnents  of  the  Company's  s^rvants^  does  not  appear  to  have  been  effectual."  Bftb 
Report,  ut  supra,  p.  11. 
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ment  had  been  almost  wholly  derived  from  the  annual  produce  of  the  land.     It  Cha*.  V. 
had  been  originally  extracted  in  that  rude  and  simple  mode  which  accorded  with  """"-v-*— ^ 
the  character  of  a  rude  and  ignorant  people.     The  annual  produce  of  the  land  of  coUecting 
was  divided  into  shares  between  the  cultivator  and  the  government :  originally  ^® '®^^'**' 
shares  in  kind,  and  so  to  the  last  in  many  parts  of  India;  though  latterly, 
government  took  the  money  equivalent,  in  those  provinces  which  had  long  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  a  Mogul  administration.     The  shares  varied  according  as  the  land 
was  recently  or  anciently  brought  under  culture,  and  according  to  the  pressure 
sustained  by  the  state.     Two  fifths  to  the  cultivator,  and  three  to  the  govern* 
ment  have  been  assumed  as  the  average  proportions  for  land  under  fiill  culti* 
vation.* 

Every  year  to  ascertain  the  produce  of  every  field,  and  collects  from  it  the 
share  which  belonged  to  the  government,  was  a  very  lidborious  and  complicated 
process ;  and  some  variety  occurred  in  the  modes  in  which  the  operation  was 
performed.  In  the  petty  Hindu  governments,  it  would  aiq)ear,  that  the  agents 
of  the  prince  transacted  immediately  with  the  husbandmen,  called  ryots^  either 
man  by  man,  or  village  by  village. 

The  establishment  of  villages  (a  vicinity,  or  parish,*  would,  perhaps,  be 
the  more  appropriate  title)  is  a  peculiarity  in  India,  of  which,  having  beeii 
abeady  explained,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  excite  the  recollection.  ^  Each 
vidmly,  call  it  village,  or  call  it  parish,  constituted  a  little  community ;  whidi^ 
had  a  species  of  government  within  itself.  Of  the  villagers,  one  was  headman; 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  potail;  another  was  the  curnum,  who 
kept  and  registered  the  accounts  of  the  community.  Each  community  had  also 
its  Brahmens,  as  well  for  the  service  of  the  gods,  as  for  the  education  of  the 
duldren.  It  was  provided,  too,  with  the  various  species  of  handicrafts,  and 
labourers,  reqiiired  by  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  land  of  the  village,  though 
sometimes  divided  into  lots,  was  hardly  regarded  as  individual  property,  but 
rather  belonged  to  the  community  as  a  whole ;  and  a  separate  partition  of  it 
was  made  every  year  by  the  villagers  among  themselves,  each  ryot  receivh^ 
for  the  cultiyatdon  of  the  year,  such  a  portion  as  appeared  to  correspond  with 
his  capital  or  means.  In  this,  as  in  other  transactions,  the  potail  vraa  the  great 
tegoiator ;  but  rather,  it  should  seem,  from  the  habitual  deference,,  which  was 
paid  to  him,  than  any  power  which  he  had  to  enforce  his  decrees..    When  the 

^  By  the  Cmnmitteeon  Indian  a&ks  inl810|  Fifth  Report,  p.  I&  f  n^^MMMi, 
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Book  VI.  revenue  agents  of  the  government  transacted  village  by  village^  witliout  descend* 

*^"*'"^^'*'^*'  ing  to  the  annual  assessment  of  each  individual  ryot,  they  levied  a  particolar 
sum  upon  each  particular  village,  and  left  the  villagers  to  settle  the  individsMl 
quotas  among  themselves. 

Mogul  mode.  When  the  Mogul  government  extended  itself  so  enormously  as  to  compm* 
hend  the  greater  part  of  the  vast  Indian  continent,  the  greatness  of  its  traosac* 
tions,  and  the  rudeness  of  its  mind,  naturally  rendered  it  impatient  of  details ; 
and  modes  were  invented  of  transacting  the  business  of  revenue  more  in  the 
gross.  The  revenue  agents  were  rendered  stationary,  in  the  districts  where  they 
collected^  and  became  responsible  to  the  government  for  the  revenue,  receiving 
payment,  by  a  per  centage,  or  share  of  what  they  collected.  Under  the  Indian 
governments,  Moslem  or  Hindu,  every  thing  which  was  enjoyed,  whether 
office  or  possession,  had  a  tendency  to  become  hereditary.  There  was  a  great  • 
convenience  in  preserving,  in  each  district,  the  same  grand  agent  of  revenue, 
and  after  himself,  his  son  or  succe^or ;  because  each  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  people  and  resources  of  the  district,  than,  generally  speaking,  any  other 
man  could  be  expected  to  be.  In  this  manner,  their  situation  became  in  fivrt 
hereditai^ ;  and  the  goviemment  of  the  Moguls,  whidi,  though  occasionally 
violent,  was  also  in  many  respects  considerate  and  humane,  seldom  allowed 
itself  to  displace  those  officers,  without  ^ome  heavy  ground  of  displeasuie,  and 
even  when  it  sometimes  superseded  them  in  the  business  of  collection,  geperaUy 
made  them  an  allowance,  to  preserve  their  families  from  want  or  degradation. 
Before  the  period  of  the  English  acquisitions,  the  Persian  appdlative  of  Zemin* 
dar  had  been  generally  appropriated  to  them,  in  the  northern  regions  of  India. 

Zemindarf^  Being  responsible  to  government  for  the  revenue,  they  were  allowed  the 
exercise  of  all  the  powers  which,  in  the  rude  government  of  the  Moguls,  were 
accounted  necessary  for  realizing  it.  The  conunon  method  in  India  of  enforcing 
payment  of  any  debt,  was  the  use  of  coercion  in  the  hand  of  the  creditor.  For 
revenue  debts,  government  ^bs  not  likely  to  pursue  more  lenient  methods*  A 
military  force  was  the  instrument  allowed ;  and  the  Zemindars,  in  the  common 
style  of  Oriental  pride,  retained  about  them  as  many  troops  as  they  could  pos* 
sibly  find  the  means  of  maintaining.  Under  Eastern  despotisms  the  different 
powers  of  government  were  seldom  communicated  asunda:»  To  the  powar  of 
collecting  the  revenue  by  a  military  force,  was  added  the  power  of  administering 
justice.  All  civil  disputes  appear  to  have  been  regarded  in  India  as  &lling 
naturally  under  the  cognizance  of  the  agents  of  revenue.    And^  in  &cty  the 
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whole  business  of  judicature  and  police,  with  the  sole  exception  of  inflicting  the   Chap.  V^ 
highest  dass  of  punishments,  devolved  iqwn  Zemindars,  each  within  the  district  '^ — ^^^"""*^ 
over  which  he  was  placed. 

^<  We  generally,"  says  an  intelligent  servant  of  the  Company,  speaking  of  Openitionof 
himself  and  his  brethren^  **  see  Indian  affairs^  with  English  eyes ;  and  carry  jJ2&w.  ^'*" 
European  notions  into  Indian  practice.^*     To  this  source  may  evidently  be 
tcaced  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  blunders  of  our  countr3rmen  in  the 
government  of  India.     For  how  long  a  period^  and  as  yet  hardly  dosed,  did 
they  resolve  upon  finding  a  feudal  system,  in  India?  With  this  turn  of  mind« 
it  was  to  be  expected,  that  they  would,  if  possible,  find  a  set  of  land-owners, 
gentry,  and  nobles,  'to  correspond  with  those  in  England.     The  Zemindar  had 
some  of  the  attributes  which  belong  to  a  land-owner ;  he  collected  the  rents  of 
^  a  particular  district,  he  governed  the  cultivators  of  that  district,  lived  in  com« 
pafative  splendour,  and  his  son  succeeded  him  when  he  died.     The  Zemindars 
therefore,  it  was  inferred  without  delay,  were  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  the 
landed  nobility  and  gentry  of  India.     It  was  not  considered  that  the  Zemindars,  The  Zemin- 
though  they  collected  the  rents,  did  not  keep  them ;  but  paid  them  all  away,  ^^tonof^ 
with,  a  small  deduction,  to  the  govemmentr    It  was  not  considered  that  if  they  '^^' 
governed  the  ryots,  and  in  many  respects  exercised  over  them  despotic  power, 
they  did  not  govern  them  as  tenants  of  theirs ;  holding  their  lands  dther  at 
win  or  by  contract  under  them.     The  possession  of  the  ryot  was  an  hereditaiy 
possession;  from  which  it  was  unlawftil  for  the  Zemindar  to  displace  him:  For 
every  farthing  which  the  Zemindar  drew  from  the  ryot  he  was  bound  to  account: 
And  it  was  only  by  fraud,  if,  out  of  all  that  he  collected,  he  retained  an  ana 
more  than  the  small  proportion  which,  as  pay  for  collection,  he  was  permitted  to 
receive.    Three  parties  shared  in  the  produce  of  the  soiL     That  party  to  any 
useM  purpose  most  properly  deserves  the  name  of  proprietor,  to  whom  the  . 
principal  share  of  the  produce  for  ever  bdongs.     To  him  who  derives  the  smallest 
share  of  the  produce  the  title  of  owner  least  of  all  belongs,  f    In  India  to  the 
sovereign  the  profit  of  the  land  may  be  said  to  have  wholly  belonged.  •  The 
lyot  obtained  a  mere  subsistence,  not  more  than  the  necessary  wages  of  his 
labour.    The   Zemindar  enjoyed  allowances  to  the  amount  of  about  ten  per 

*  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  his  Report  on  the  comparative  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the 
Rjotwar  and  Zemindary  Settlements,  dated  4th  August,  1807;  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  App.SL 
p.990. 

f  This  is  even  the  language  of  English  law*  **  By  a  grant  of  the  profits  pf  the  land/^  say  the 
English  lawyers^  <<  the  whole  land  itself  doth  pass.    For  what  is  the  land  but  the  profits  thereof?'* 
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Book  VL  cent.  Upon  the  revenue  which  he  collected,  not  more  than  a  compensation  for 

^^ — TJC**^  his  services.     To  the  government  belonged  more  than  one  half  of  the  gross 
J.  Toy* 

produce  of  the  soiL 

Aristocraticai  The  English  were  actuated  not  only  by  an  enlightened,  but  a  very  generous 
^"^st^SezSlP^^^y'  when  they  resolved  to  create  in  favour  of  individuals  a  permanent  pro- 
mindaiysya-  perty  in  the  soil,  as  conducive  at  once  to  the  increase  of  its  produce,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  They  were  under  the  influence  of  prejudices  in  the 
mode  of  carrying  their  design  into  execution.  Full  of  the  aristocraticai  ideas  of 
modem  Europe,  the  aristocraticai  person  now  at  the  head  of  the  government^ 
avowed  his  intention  of  establishing  an  aristocracy,  upon  the  European  model ; 
and  he  was  well  aware  that  the  union,  at  home,  of  statesmen  and  Directors 
whom  he  obeyed,  was  under  the  influence  of  similar  propensities. 

In  agreement  with  the  orders  from  home,  the  resolution  was.  To  form  a  settle-  , 
ment  with  the  Zemindars  for  the  revenues  of  their  several  districts ;  to  limit  the 
settlement,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  term  of  ten  years ;  but  to  render  it  per- 
manent, if  sanctioned  by  the  auth(»ities  in  England ;  and  to  recognize  the  Zemin- 
dars as  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  soil,  upon  payment,  as  a  land  tax,  not  to 
be  enhanced,  of  the  sum  at  present  assessed. 

To  such  a  degree  were  the  English,  up  to  that  hour,  unacquainted  with  the 
country,  that  the  most  instructed  among  them  differed  prodigiously  in  estimating 
the  revenue  which  Bengal  was  competent  to  yield.     Some  were  of  opinion  that 
the  existing  rate  of  assessment  was  heavier  than  the  people  could  bear.     Others 
conceived  that  it  was  far  below  the  amount  to  which  it  might,  with  propriety, 
be  raised.     The  government,  after  all  its  inquiries,  had  no  better  foundation  on 
which  to  place  the  magnificent  structure  it  intended  to  raise,  than  the  amount  of 
the  actual  collections  of  jxeceding  years ;  upon  the  average  or  medium  of  a  few 
of  which  the  assessment,  destined  for  perpetuity,  was  now  arranged.    The  autho- 
rities at  home  dissuaded,  or  rather  forbid,  an  actual  measurement  and  valuation 
of  the  country ;  and  made  a  remark  which,  in  itself,  does  them  credit,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  its  application  to  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  produced: 
That  an  assessment  below  what  the  country  could  bear,  was  no  detriment,  in  the 
long  run,  to  the  government  itself;  because  the  riches  of  the  people  were  the 
riches  of  the  state. 
Difficulty  of       It  was  casy  for  the  government  to  assume  that  the  Zemindars  were  pro- 
^Bystem  ^  prietors  of  the  soil  under  the  Mogul  sceptre ;  and  it  was  easy  to  declare  that 
t^^stfof  the  *^^y  should  be  so  in  future.     But  it  was  not  easy  to  reconcile  these  proceedings 
mat  body  of  with  the  Hghts  olf  Other  dasaes  of  the  people.    Under  the  Mogul  system,  there 

Ulo  pOOpiB. 
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1789, 


were  various  descriptions  of  persons,  as  Talookdarst  Chowdries,  Munduls$  Chav.  V. 
MokuddimSf  who,  as  well  as  the  Zeqpjndars,  had  hereditary  claims  upon  the 
produce  of  the  soil ;  and  it  was  not  the  irtCention  of  government  to  sacrifice  to 
anj  class  of  its  subjects  the  interests  of  any  other.  But  the  interests  of  the 
iyots»  which  were  of  many  times  the  importance  of  the  interests  of  all  the 
0ther  classes  taken  together,  whether  the  mass  of  individual  happiness,  ot  the 
power  of  the  state,  be  regarded  as  the  end,  were  by  far  the  most  difficult  to 
bring  into  a  state  of  concordance  with  the  rights  which  were  thus  to  be  con« 
fierred  upon  the  Zemindars* 

The  possessions  of  the  ryots,  either  individually,  or  by  villages,  were  here- 
ditary po8sesaon8«  So  Icoig  as  they  continued  to  pay  to  government  the  due 
pnqportion  of  the  produce  they  could  not,  lawfully,  be  dispossessed.  They  not 
pnly  transmitted  their  possessions  by  descent ;  but  had  the  power  of  alienation, 
and  could  either  sell  them,  or  give  them  away.  At  an  eariy  period  of  the 
Mogul  history,  a  minute  survey  had  been  made  of  the  land ;  upon  that  survey 
an  assessment  had  been  founded,  which  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  standard 
of  what  every  field  was  to  pay ;  even  when  new  imposts,  during  the  pro^ 
gressive  difficulties  and  corruption  of  the  Mogul  administration,  were  super- 
added, the  Zemindars  were  bound  to  give  written  schedules,  called  pottaks,  to 
the  ryots,  specifying  the  particulars  of  the  asesssmait  upon  each  individual ; 
and  these  documents  were  registered  in  the  govemme^  aocomiits,  and  intended  for 
the  protection  of  the  ryot  against  the  extortion  of  the  collector. 

Tlie  means  which,  under  the  Mogul  sceptre,  were  provided  for  the  .security  of 
the  ryots,  were  very  inadequate  to  their  end.  The  Zemindars  were  enaUed  to 
eserdse  universal  oppression.  Under  the  eye  of  a  hunume  and  vigilant  governor, 
they  were  occasionally  restrained,  by  the  taror  of  summary  punishment,  firom 
the  excesses  of  exaction.  But,  in  gaieral,  they  took  fixm  the  ryots  every 
thing  beyond  what  was  ncccasaiy  to  preserve  them  in  existence ;  and  evay  now 
and  th^  desolated  whole  dbrtricts  by  the  wdght  of  their  ojqfiressions.  This  was 
contrary  to  the  laws  under  which  the  Zemindar  was  appointed  to  act.  But  to 
idiom  was  the  ignorant,  the  timid,  the  credulous,  the  indigent  ryot,  to  apply 
lor  redress?  His  fears,  and  very  often  his  experience,  tau^t  him,  that  to  suffer 
in  patience  was  the  prudent  course.  The  exactions  of  the  2ienundars  were 
covered  with  so  many  ii^enious  contrivances,  that  they  puzzled  the  wits  of  thid 
I  cultivator,  and  oftai  eluded  the  eye  of  the  government  itself. 


If  the  aristocracy  was  provided  for,  it  appears  to  have  been  ti^oi^t,  as  wh»t  wm 

•  1  «  w)IM  Wlto  tiM 

hy  Eng^h  aristocrats  it  is  apt  to  be  thoMght,  that  ereiy  tbing  dse  would  pro-rpti. 
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Boos  yi.  vide  £»  itself,    The  rules  by  whidi  the  paynieiits  of  the  ryots  were  determined 

^''~**'^^'"^  Taried  iq  various  places ;  and  so  intricate  4id  they  appear  to  the  Anglo-Indian 

government,  that  no  little  trouUe  would  be  necessary  to  make  an  assessment  hi 

detail.    The  ryots  were,  therefore,  handed  over  to  the   Zemindars  in  grosur.- 

The  Zemindars  were  empowered  to  make  with  their  ryots  any  settlements  whidi 

they  chose,  under  a  mere  general  recomjnendatiMi  to  be  guided  by  the  custom 

of  the  place.     One  security  alone  was  thought  of  fer  the  ryot     Upon  the  terms. 

on  which  the  Zemindar  agreed  to  fix  his  payment,  he  was  to  give  him  a  pottak; 

and  according  to  the  terms  of  that  pottah,  his  possession,  or  estate,  was  to  be 

equally  pennanent  with  that  of  the  Zemindar. 

'  Question  whe-      When  the  principles  of  the  decennial  settlement  were  finally  resolved,  and 

t?on  shoiidlbe  Proclamation  of  the  measure  was  about  to  be  made,  a  question  arose,  whether 

announced  of  notice,  at  the  samc  time,  should  be  given  of  the  intention  to  make  the  assessment 

making  the 

decennial  set-  and  its  ndes  unalterable,  in  case  the  authorities  in  England  shoirfd  a{^reve» 
^m^itper-  ^^  Shore,  though  he  was  among  the  leading  patrons  of  the  Zemindary  ^stern^ 
exposed  such  an  intimation,  as  fraught  with  imprudence.  The  Zemindars,  he 
aflSrmed,  weve  a  set  ei  people,  whose  minds  would  be  as  powerfully  governed  by 
a  decennial,  as  a  perpetual  term.  He  insisted  upon  the  deficiency  of  the  ii^for- 
mation  undier  which  the  matter  had  been  arranged.  He  allowed  that  enonnous 
abuses  existed  in  the  mode  of  dea&ng  on  the  part  of  the  Zemindars  toward  Ife 
ryots;  abuses  which  no  sufficient  expedients^  had  been  em^oyed  to  correct. 
And  he  desired  that  a  door  might  be  left  open  for  the  introduction  of  such 
improvements  as  the  experience  of  ten  years  might  suggest 

The  advantages  which  the  iniagiBation  ef  the  Governor-General  had  painted 
as  likdy  to  resi^  ftom  the  permanence  of  the  settlement,  had  made  so  (feep  an 
impression  on  Ids  mind,  that  he  opposed  the  arguments  of  Mr. Shore;  persisted 
in^his  purpose  of  proclaimii^  the  deagn ;  and  declared  his  resolution  to  use  all 
his  influence  with  tiie  Comt  of  Directors,  that  they  might  not  wait  fer  the  lapse 
of  ten  years,  but  make  the  settlement  perpetual  without  any  loss  of  time.  The 
circamstaBce,  irook  wluch  he  most  vehemently  argued^  was,  the  improvement 
which  certainty  of  enjojrment,  he  afibmed,  would  eflfect,  and  which  certainty  of 
Enjoyment  alone  could  be  expected  to  effect,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  country. 
**  I  may  safely,"  said  he,  "  assert  that  one  third  of  the  Company's  territory  in 
Hindostan>  is  now  a  jungle,  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts.  WM  a  teir  years' 
lease  induce  any  proprietor  to  dear  away  that  jungle,  and  encourage  the  ryots  to 
come  and  cultivate  his  lands  ?  when,  at  the  end  of  that  leasee  he  must  either 
submit  ta  be  tasBed^  ad  Hbitum,  for  his  newly  acquired  lands>  or  lose  alL  hopes 
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of  deriving  an^  beiieAt  for  his  labour. — ^I  mast  own,  that  it  is  dear  to  my  mind,  Ckap.  v; 
that  a  much  mote  advantageous  tenure  will  be  necessary,  to  incite  the  inhabit-        -   '  ^ 
ants  of  this  country  to  make  those  exertions  which  can  alone  efi^  any  sub* 
ftimtial  improvement/'  * 

The  authorities  which  constituted  the  Indian  government  made  it  their  pro-  TheGoveraor- 
fession,  and  their  boast,  that  they  were  not  directed  by  *'  abstract  theories,  ^l^^^^ 
drawn  from  other  countries,  and  applicable  to  a  different  state  of  things  :**  f  And  nSS"*^ 
the  tBid  was,  that  almost  every  step  which  they  took  was  the  result  of  an  "*  abstract  stances  of  the 
theory,''  commonly  drawn  from  something  in  their  own  country,  and  either  mis* 
drawn  or  misapplied.  The  abstract  theory  now  acted  upon  by  the  Governor* 
General ;  namely,  that  the  highest  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
ean  be  expected  from  none  but  the  proprietors  of  the  land ;  was  just  in  itsetf, 
and  a  truth  of  no  small  importance.  But  though  proprietors  alota^  have  suffi- 
cient motives  for  the  highest  dBTorts  in  cultivation,  the  Governor-General,  and 
his  ministerial  and  directorial  masters,  who  concurred  with  him,  ought  to  have 
reflected,  that  there  are  sorts  of  proprietors ;  and  that  it  is  not  fr6n\  every  sort, 
that  any  improvement  whatsoever,  or  any  attempt  towards  imph)vement,  is  to  be 
ekpected.  They  might  have  reflected,  for  how  many  centuries  the  soil  6F 
Poland  has  been  private  prepay,  or  the  soil  of  Russia,  and  ho\v  little,  in  those 
countries,  of  any  thing  like  improvement,  has  yet  taken  place.  They  might 
have  inecoUected,  that  the  nobles  even  of  France,  where  knowledge  was  so  fiu: 
advanced,  had  for  many  centuries  before  the  revolution  enjoyed  the  property  of 
thfe  soil  of  France ;  and  that  the  agriculture  of  France  stiU  continued  in  the 
most  deplorable  condition,  j:  There  are  three  setA  of  circumstances,  whole 
opeiration,  where  it  is  felt,  prevents  the  improvement  of  the  sofl  ai  the  hands  of 
its.  ptoprietors :  first,  ignorance ;  secondly,  possessions  too  large ;  and  thirdly, 
too  much  power  over  the  immediate  cultivators.  The  last  is  by  far  the  moM 
importaaat  circumstance ;  because  men,  with  Very  few  exceptions^  as  education 
atod  government  have  hitherto  moulded  thdr  minds,  are  more  forcibly  drawn 
by  the  love  of  ld[)S(diute  power,  than  by  that  of  money,  and  have  a  greater 
l^easure  in  the  prostrate  subjection  of  theur  tenants  than  the  increase  of  thdr 
lents*  When  our  countrymen  draw  theories  from  England,  it  would  be  good  if 
Ihey  understood  England.  It  is  not  because  in  England  we  have  a  landed 
•rialocracy,  that  our  agriculture  has  improved^  but  because  the  laws  of  England 

•  GoTemor-General'g  Minute,  18th  Sept.  1789,  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  472. 
f  Vide  supra,  p.  265. 

X  See  a  good  book,  Trsf  eb  in  IVance,  by  Arthur  Young,  Esq.  passin. 
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Book  VL  afford  to  the  cultivator  protection  against  his  lord.  The  immediate  culttvaton 
-  are  they  who  have  increased  so  wonder  AiUy  the  produce  of  the  land  in  England 
not  only  without  assistance  from  the  proprietors,  but  often  in  spite  of  them. 
The  proprietors  of  the  land  in  England,  even  to  this  hour,  exhibit  one  of  the 
strongest  proofe  which  can  be  adduced,  of  the  ascendancy  which  is  exercised  by 
the  love  of  domination  over  the  love  of  improvement  and  of  wealth.  No 
principle  is  more  thoroughly  estaUished,  and  indeed  more  universally  admitted, 
than  that  the  grant  of  leases,  and  leases  of  a  long  duration,  to  the  immediate 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  are  essential  to  all  spirited  and  large  improvement.  But 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil  in  England  complain,  that  leases  render  then*  tenantry 
too  independent  of  them ;  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  land  of  England 
is  cultivated  on  tenure  at  wiU.  If  the  gentlemen  of  England  will  sacrifice 
improvement  to  the  petty  portion  of  arbitrary  power  which  the  laws  of  England 
aBow  them  to  exercise  over  tenants  at  will ;  what  must  we  not  expect  from  the  . 
Zemindars  of  Hhidustan,^  with  minds  nurtured  to  habits  of  oppression,  when  it 
is  referred  to  themsdves  whether  they  shall,  or  shall  not,  have  power  over  the 
miserable  ryots,  to  whom  the  law  is  too  imperfect  to  yield  any  protection'?  It 
is  the  interest  of  permanent  governments  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  theb 
people,  because  the  prosperity  of  the  people  is  the  prosperity  of  government 
Bui  the  prosperity  of  ^the  people  depends  entirely  i^n  their  freedom*.  What 
government,  on  this  account,  have  ever  promoted  freedom  ?  The  propensity  d 
the  Zemindars  was,  to  regard  themselves  as  petly  sovereigns. 

The  effect  of  ignorance,  with  respect  to  improvement,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
fflustration.    ftit  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  operates  with  peculiar  efficacy  in 
miginenting  the  fierce  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  causes  by  which  the  (voprietors. 
of  land  are  made  to  i»event  improvement.    The  love  of  domination  has  alwayer 
ihe  greatest  sway  in  the  most  ignorant  state  of  the  human  mind. 

The  ^ect  of  large  possesions  in  preventing  those  efforts  and  sacrifices,  on 
whkb  improvement  depends,  deserved  of  the  Indian  legislators  profound  consi« 
deration.  It  cannot  escape  the  feeblest  powers  of  reflection,  that  the  man  who 
already  enjoy&  a  vast  accumulation  of  wealth  must  regard,  with  comparative 
indifference,  smaU  acquisitions';  and  that  the  prospect  of  increasing  hb  great 
revenue,  by  slowly  adding  the  painfrd  results  of  improvement,  cannot  operate' 
very  powerfully  upon  his  mind.  It  is  the  man  of  small  possessions  who  feeb 
most  sensibly  the  benefit  of  petty  accessions ;  and  is  stimulated  the  most  power- 
fully to  use  the  means  of  procuring  them.  It  is  on  the  immediate  cultivator,, 
wherever  the  benefit  of  his  iinprovements  is  allowed  to  devolve  in:  full  upoa 
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hiiBflelf,  that  the  motiyes  to  improvement  operate  with  the  greatest  fiorce.    That  Chap.  V. 
benefit,  however^  cannot  devolye  upon  him  in  full,  unless  he  is  the  proprietor  as  ^""7^^*^ 
w^asthecultivator  of  his  fidds;  and  hence,  in  part,  the  backwardness  of  agricul* 
tuie  in  some  of  the  most  civilized  portions  of  the  globe. 

There  was  an  opportunity  in  India,  to  which  the  history  of  the  world  presents  A  fine  oppor- 
not  a  parallel.  Next,  after  the  sovereign,  the  immediate  cultivators  had,  by  far,  ^^^^^  ^  * 
the  greatest  portion 'of  interest  in  the  toil :  For  the  rights  (such  as  they  were)  of 
the  Zemmdars,  a  complete  compensation  might  have  easily  been  made:  The 
generous  resolution  was  adopted  of  sacrificing  to  the  improvement  of  the  countiy, 
the  pn^etory  rights  of  the  sovereign :  The  motives  to  improvement  which 
pn^ierty  ^ves^  and  of  which  fhe  power  was  so  justly  appreciated,  might  have 
been  bestowed  upon  those  upon  whom  they  would  have  operated  with  a  force 
incomparably  greater  than  that  with  which  they  could  opestate  upon  any  other 
dass  of  men;  they  might  have  been  bestowed  upon  those  fix>m  whom  alone,  iii 
every  oountry,  the  principal  improveBients  in  i^griculture  must  be  derived,  the 
immediate  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  And  a  measure^  wcnrthy  to  be  ranked  among 
the  noblest  that  ever  wer^  tafcen  for  this  impiovement  of  «iy  count^^,  might  have 
lidped  to  compensate  the  people  of  Indi^^  for  ^he  miseries  of  that  misgovemmen^ 
which  they  had  so  long  endw^ — ^But  th«  legislators  w:ere  JBngU^h  aristpcra^j 
and  aristocratical  prejudiees  prevailed. 

Instructions  for  the  settlement  were  issued  in  Bei^;al  towards  the  end  of  178d»  The  new  set* 
and  tor  the  province  of  Bahar  ia  the  following  year.    A  complete  code  of  regula-  pieTed^i^' 
tions  was  promulgated  for  the  new  system  in  November,  1791*    And  the  land  ^^^JJJ^ 
revenue  realized  in  that  year  fipom  iBengal,  Bahar,  and  Chissa,  together  with 
Benares,  amounted  to  8,08,54,568  sicca  rupees,  or  8,509»580/.    It  was  not^ 
however,  before  the  year  1798,  that  the  decennial  settlement  was  executed  in 
every  district ;  and  the  completion  of  the  measure  announced.     So  perfectly  did 
the  ideas  of  the  goyemment  at  home  amalgamate  with  the  ideas  of  the  Governor* 
General,  that  in  the  early  part  of  that  very  year,  and  before  the  plan  was  fliUy 
carried  intoexecutioi^  authority  arrived  in  India  for  bestowing  upon  it  the 
intended  permanence  by  immediate  proclamation4 

Beside  the  land  revenue,  some  other  duties  were  levied  in  India,,  whidi  were  The  Sajer 
an  generally  included  under  the  denomination  of  Sayer  ;  and  consisted^  chiefly,  \y^^ 
of  certain  tolls  upon  the  entry  or  trimsit  of  goods,  by  land  or  water.  These  dutite, 
also,  the  Zemindars,  in  their  capacity  of  collectors  of  the  revenue,  had  formerly, 
bad  in  charge.    To  the  Anglo-Indian  government,  however,  it  appeared*  that  the 
maaagemoit  of  the  Sayer  duties  but  ill  accorded  with  the  tAarcicter  of  a  great 
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Book  VI.  hnded  ariniXKTBcy,  now  imparted,  or  wappoBei  to  be  iitiparted,  to  the  Zemmifars; 


^ ^ 


^  Invention  was  taxed  for  the  discorery  of  another  pbui,  by  wfakh  Ihese  dutKf 
might  be  collected.  TTpnn  inqiitrjit  npirnrrd  thnt  thr  diffinittirnnfthrhwriirin 
would  be  very  great.  The  value,  too,  of  the  Bayer  duties  had  never  yet  been 
veiy  considerable.  It  was  certainly  the  easiest,  and  was  finally  determined  to  be 
the  best  expedient,  to  abolish  them*  The  tax  on  q>iiituous  liquors,  from  mond 
rather  than  fiscal  motives,  was  alone  reserved* 
The  monopoly  The  taxes  of  Bengal  were  thus  indnded,  with  hardly  any  excqition,  in  one 
^^^  ^'  grand  impost,  that  upon  the  land    The  government,  however,  added  to  its 

income,  by  the  resource  of  monopoly.  There  are  but  two  artides  of  luxniy^  of 
which  tiiere  is  any  considerable  consmnption  in  India;  salt,  andc^nun.  Under 
the  native  governments,  the  monopoly  of  salt  had  usually  been  sdd.  It  hs  beea 
abeady  stated  in  what  manner  the  servants  of  the  Company  endeavoored,  at  a* 
early  period  of  its  territoriai  history,  to  appropriate  the  ben^ts  of  this  monapDly ; 
imd  at  what  period  the  Company  itself  tboa^t  proper  to  beoooK  the  OMK^olist 
From  the  period  of  the  assumpcbn  of  the  monopoly  till  the  year  178^  k  ImhI 
been  usual  to  dispose  oi  the  maanftctorie»  in  fiurm,  on  leases  of  five  years^  la 
that  year  Mr.  Hastings  abolished  the  system  of  fandng,  and  placed  Ae  laamiiiO' 
ture  <^  salt  in  the  hands  of  government  Seirants  of  Urn  Coftipaity  were 
appointed  to  conduct  the  business,  in  the  eapadty  of  agents ;  and  the  price  wai 
onnualfy  fixed  by  the  Governor-General  in  CoondL  With  this  armagament 
Loard  ComwaUis  no  finrther  interfered  than  by  an  attention  in  the  mode  of  itadcb 
and  some  mfes  to  protect  the  workmoi.  instead  of  fixing  a  priee,  tiie  conmia^ 
dity  was  to  be  sold  in  small  lots  by  public  anellon.  And  as  cruelties  woe  pnM> 
tised  upon  the  salt-aaakers,  in  oonfining  them  to  the  salt^woriDs,  and  they  were 
subject  to  finaid  mi  the  part  of  Ihe  natives  employed  as  sabmdifiate  agentik 
certaztt  measures  were  teken  for  the  previcntion  of  thoseevils.  The  salt  nionopofy 
produced,  at  the  commencement  of  tin*  present  admimsfaeation,  the  sum  of 
40^00,500  sicca  rupees,  or  464,060A  It  has  been  gradually  worked  up  to  the 
rate  of  1,960,180^  the  sum  which  it  produced  on  the  airerage  of  three  years 
preceding  1810.  How  much  of  tfaia  arises  firom  increased  eonsnmption ;  ho# 
much  from  the  severity  of  augmented  price,  will  appear  hereafter. 
The  monopoly  Hie  monopoly  of  opium,  like  that  of  salt,  the  Mogul  government  unifiirmly 
o  opium.  ^^  j^  ^^  branch  of  business,  the  Company's  government  did  not  depart  fifdm 
the  practice  of  its  predecessors.  The  contract  was  disposed  of  by  private  baigain 
and  special  favour  till  the  year  1785;  when  it  was  exposed  to  public  composition^ 
and  consigned  to  the  highest  bidder.    Regulations  were  at  the  same  time 
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for  peotectang  the  lyota  fitwi  the  coipithimi»  wbich  it  bad  befen  unial  ta  exercise  Chap.  V. 

1799, 


Upon  them»  ta  cditvate  tlats  avtkle  at  the  coiitnct«r'»  jMnce.     It  was  the  inteycst ^ 


of  govemment^  wfaem  goi^emment  faecane  the  xooospcHk^  to  paj  to  the  ryot»  aa 
grow&.  Hoe  lowot  possifale  price.  To  effect  thk  object^  a  late  waa  d^hareA,  a| 
wfakh  the  Ejrel  was  caaipelkd  to  fimiA  the  comsKxfity.  Lord  ComwaUiaeoaa* 
pfeinec^  that  the  ragidatiatt  which  had  been  fsnaed  to*  nitij^e  the  electa  of 
thb  oppresBve  systamf.  were  by  no  BKaBs  adequate  to  their  end;  and  he  adiMi 
orsubBtitiEted,  others^  of  which  the  heiMficial  effects  were  not  mudi.  superior^ 
Qdc  pecidiaiifcjr  It  is  nsefid  to  remaric.  When  the  Bast  India  Cmopsay  became 
fee  aorereigii^  it  was  not  oaLjthe  aeUer  of  tfaejDonopdy^biit  it  waathepriiid|Mil 
bajT^too^ftomitaowAcontBactor.  As  the  govenuBseat  fixed  the  pziee,  at  whidl 
tfe  cesitactor  was  to  pagr  &r  tiie  opium  to  tiie  gprower ;  so  it  fixed  thepvice^  at 
whidik  Use  contractor  was  to  sell  it  to  the  Coa^Mmy.  The  price,  at  which  tiae 
Coaspanjr  bomid  tiie  contractor  to  fbnush  it  with  opkrai^  was  less  than  the  pricey 
at  which  it  bomd  him  to  pay  finr  it  to  the  grower.  ^  Though  the  resuit,"  sa; 
the  Sdect  Committee  of  the  House  o£  Commons,,  in  lAlO^  <^  will  student];}! 
dnMBstrate  the  cnomeous  tendency  of  these  ooatracts^  yet  them]stdies*ccpnmit-' 
ted  in  then  wcse  not  dbeovered  socm."  *  They  wece  not  sees:  by  Laid  Cor»^ 
walBs.    He  coatimied  the  sjratem. 

Beside  the  cfaangiss  in  the  finan€ial»  Lord  Comwallia'  me£tated  important  Refonns  Ur 
ehani^  in  the  judbJel  dqmrtmeDt  of  ff^mm^  For  «bat  p«t  of  tlie  j.dkial''^'^ 
hoaiBesB  whhdv  regards  the  ciril,^  as  dtstiact  from^  the  penai  branch  of  huw,  the 
ndeiain.  Engfamd^free^as  they  boasted^  from)  the  inAaence  of  **  afortract  theories,''  f 
anderlv^  their  ordem  of  1786v.aci(wifainatiQD  oft  bushwas  of ,pidreatine  with  the 
bonneByof  finance ;  a  matmtt  of  the  chwader  of  the  taa&'gaiherer  with  that  of 
the  jn^;  Ineacb  district^  the  sane  man  was  cottector  oi  the  revenue,  jjudge  of 
Aie  Doannee  Adaulut,  andmoreover  head  of  the  potice.  Of  two  sodb  offices  aa 
those  €i  collector  and.  jadge,  lo^ed  in  the  same  hands,^  it  was  notorious  that 
the  oaehad  a'very  stroog  tendency  teproduoe  asaciifiee  of  theduties  of  the  other* 
Aa^a  security  agauDst  that  great  and  glaring  evil,,  the  nileroof  1786  prescribed, 
that  the  proceedings' of  tile  collectors,  in  thaic  financial  department,  and  in  theiv 
judkaal  and  magisterial  departments^  should,  be  kept  separate  and  distinct.  Upon 
csperknce.  Lord  Comwallia-did  not  think,  that  this  gmnd  ea^pedient  waaaltagether 
< . 

•  Fifth  Report,  p.  25. 

t  It  may  be  remarked  with  pleasure,  as  a  sign  of  progressive  improvement,  that  the  Select 
Committee  in  1S1(^  have  twice,  m  their  FUtti  Report,  held  fortfathig  boast  about  abstroct  theories^ 
at  an  object  of  contempt. 
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Book  VI.  adequate  to  the  end  which  it  was  contriired  and  provided  to  secure.  In  a  minute, 
^^••^v— ^  dated  the  11th  of  February,  1798»*  he  stated  that,  under  this  system,  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  natives  depended  solelj  upon  the  character  of  the  individual  who 
was  sent  to  govern  them.  Where  the  collector  was  a  man  of  humanity  and 
justice,  the  people,  as  under  the  worst  government  on  earth,  would  no  doubt  be 
protected.  But  as  often  as  it  should  haj^n  that  the  collector  was  a  man  of 
another  character,  the  people  were  exposed  to  the  greatest  injustice.  If  the 
collector  was  oppressive,  he  himself  was  his  own  judge.  If  he  decided  iniipd^ 
tously,  where  lay  theappeal?  toanotherdass  of  revenue  officers,  whose  feelings 
could  not  be  regarded  as  impartial ;  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  as  Sudder 
Duannee  Adaulut :  a  tribunal  at  such  a  distance  that  few  indeed  of  the  natives 
could  endure  the  expense  of  an  appeaL  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  tiie 
inancial  and  judicial  functions  should  be  disjoined ;  and  the  fdlowing  reasons  fer 
that  important  measure  were  puUished  to  the  country :  <<  That  while  the  coUec^ 
tors  of  the  revenue  poeside  in  the  courts  of  Mhal  Adauhit  as  judges,  and  an 
Uppeal  lies  fiM)m  their  decisions  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  and  from  the  decrees 
Of  that  Board  to  the  Gtovemar«Gen»al  in  Council  in  the  revenue  department; 
the  proprietors  can  never  consider  the  privfleges  whidi  have  been  conferred  upion 
them  as  secure ;  That  exclusive  of  the  objections  arising  to  these  courts,  from 
their  irregular,  summary,  and  often  ^ex^parte  proceedings,  and  from  the  cot 
lectors  being  obliged  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  functions  when* 
ever  ihey  interfere  with  their  financial  duties ;  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  regidations- 
for  assessing  and  collecting  the  public  revenue  are  infringed,  the  revenue  oflbns 
themselves  must  be  the  ag^pressors  ;  and  that  individuals  who  have  been  aggrieved 
by  them  in  one  capacity  can  never  hope  to  obtain  redress  from  them  in  anether : 
That  their  financial  occupations  equally  disqualify  them  from  administering  the 
laws  between  the  proprietors  of  land  and  their  tenants :  That  other  moin/sf 
must,  therefore,  be  given  to  landed  property  and  to  the  rights  attached  to  it, 
before  the  desired  improvements  in  agriculture  can  be  expected  to  be  effected."  f 
New  scheme  With  a  vie^^  to  improve  upon  this  plan  of  administering  justice.  Lord  Com- 
b^tCfidd  df  ^aUis  devised  and  established  the  following  scheme.  In  each  district,  that  is, 
civU  law.  Ill  lY^^  language  of  the  country,  each  Zillah,  and  in  each  of  the  considorable 
towns  or  cities,  a  Zillah,  or  dty,  court,  was  estab'Ushed.  One  of  the  Company's 
^rvants,  higher  in  rank  than  the  collector,  was  the  judge.    To  this  judge  was 

*  Aiqpendix  No.  9  (A)  to  Second  Report  of  Sdect  Committee,  1810« 
t  Preamble  to  R^ulation  IL  of  1798. 
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appointed  a  register,  and  one  or  more  assistants  from  among  the  junior  servants  of  Chap.  V. 
the  Ciompanj.    Each  court  was  provided  with  a  native,  duly  qualified  to  expound  ^"^^^^—^ 
the  Hindu  or  Mahomedan  law,  in  cases  which  turned  upon  any  of  these  several 
codes*    And  all  descriptions  of  persons  within  the  local  administration  of  the 
tritmnal,  except  British  subjects  amenable  to  the  Supreme  Court,  were  rendered 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 

To  dbviate  the  danger  of  arrears  in  decision,  from  the  arrival  of  too  many 
causes  to  decide,  the  judge  was  authorized  to  refer  to  his  register,  under  an  appeal 
to  himself,  all  suits  in  which  the  litigated  property  was  not  of  considerable 
amount.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  register  was  extended  at  first  to  200  rupees, 
and  afterwards  even  to  sums  of  a  higher  amount.  For  determining,  in  suits 
Hoarding  personal  property,  fix>m  the  value  of  50  rupees  downwards,  native  com- 
missioners were  appointed;  and  of  these  tribunals  several,  at  convenient  disti^nces, 
were  established  in  every  Zillah.  They  were  allowed  no  salary  or  establishment, 
but  received  as  remuneration  a  fee  of  one  ana  per  rupee,  or  a  commission  of 
somewhat  more  than  six  per  cent,  upon  all  sums  litigated  before  them.  They 
acted  the  part  of  arbitrators  ;  and  their  mode  of  procedure  was  sunmiary,  that 
of  simple  rational  inquiry,  not  distorted  into  a  labyrinth  by  technical  forms. 
From  their  decision  an  appeal  might  be  carried  to  the  Zillah  Court.  And  upon 
these  appeals,  as  well  as  those  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  register,  the  decision 
of  the  Zillah  Court  was  final,  excepting  in  one  set  of  cases ;  namely,  those  re* 
garcting  the  species  of  property  called  in  English  law  real  property,  and  of  those 
cases  in  only  that  part  in  which  the  decision  of  the  inferior  court  was  reversed. 

Such  was  the  establishment  for  primary  jurisdiction,  or  decision  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  dvil  department  of  judicature.  A  new  provision  was  also 
devised  for  the  second  and  ultimate  decision,  in  case  of  appeal  The  Board  of 
Revenue,  or  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  had  previously  exercised  the  powers 
of  appellate  jurisdiction.  But  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  their  having  too 
much  to  do,  it  had  been  provided  (as  if  unjust  decision  on  small  sums  could 
never  happen),  that  no  appeal  should  be  made  to  them,  unless  the  property  in 
dispute  amounted  to  the  value  of  1000  sicca  rupees.  By  experience  it  was  found, 
that  amongtiieindigent  natives  veryfew  suits  aroseforsums  so  large  aslOOOrupees. 
From  that  security  for  justice,  therefore,  which  is  constituted  by  the  power  of 
appeal,  the  natives  in  point  of  foct,  were  almost  wholly  excluded :  and,  indeed, 
had  the  limits  of  appeal  been  enlarged,  the  expense  of  repairing  to  Calcutta 
would  in  most  cases  have  rendered  the  exclusion,  equally  complete. 

Rq^arding  this  as  an  evil.  Lord  Comwallis  established  four  tribunals  of  iq^peal ; 
VOL.  III.  a  o 
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Book  VI.  one  in  the  vidnitj  of  Calcutta,  one  at  the  city  of  Patna,  one  at  Dacca,  and  a 
^'T^^T''^  fourth  at  Moorshedabad.  They  were  constituted  in  the  following  manner. 
Three  judges,  chosen  from  the  civil  department  of  the  Company's  service,  and 
distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  first,  second,  and  third ;  a  register,  with  one 
or  more  assistants  from  the  junior  branch  of  the  European  servants ;  and  three 
expounders  of  the  native  law,  a  Cauzee,  a  Mooftee,  and  a  Pundit,  formed  the 
establishment  of  each  court.  The  privilege  of  appeal  was  still  confined  to  sums 
of  a  given  though  reduced  amount ;  and  by  subsequent  regulations  a  more  humane 
and  rational  policy  was  adopted,  an  appeal  being  allowed  from  every  primary 
decision  of  the  Zillah  Courts.  Even  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Zillah 
Courts  might  be  reviewed  by  this  Superior  Court  of  appeal,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Provincial  Court,  in  those  cases  in  which  it  saw  occasion  to 
interpose.  It  was  also,  in  the  exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction,  empowered  to 
take  fresh  evidence ;  or,  for  the  sake  of  receiving  fi-esh  evidence,  to  send  back  the 
cause  to  the  original  court 

Another,  a  higher,  a  third  stage  of  jurisdiction,  was  erected.  A  tribunal 
entitled  the  Court  of  Sudder  Duannee  Adaulut,  was  still  set  up  at  Calcutta. 
It  was  composed  of  the  Governor  General,  and  the  members  of  the  superior 
council,  assisted  by  the  CauEy  ul  Cauzaut,  or  head  cauzy,  two  moofties,  two 
pundits,  a  register  and  assistants.  They  received  appeals  fr*om  the  Provincial 
Courts,  or  courts  of  primary  appeal ;  at  first  for  sums  of  1000  rupees.  At  this 
amount,  however,  appeals  were  numerous :  Decision  on  so  many  was  laborious 
to  tlie  Grovemor-General  and  CounciL  The  number  of  appeals  was,  at  any  rate, 
no  proof  of  the  want  of  need  for  the  privil^e  of  sppeel :  What  was  the  remedy  ? 
To  raise  the  sum  on  which  appeal  was  admitted :  that  is,  deny  the  privilege  to 
the  poorest  clas^.*  By  act  21  Geo.  IIL  c.  70,  sect.  21,  an  appeal  lay  to  the 
King  in  Council  for  all  sums  exceeding  50,000  rupees. 
A  form  of  Among  the  other  prejudices  of  those  who  at  this  time  legislated  in  India  with 

*  It  may  appear  to  be  ludicrous ;  but  as  a  far  better  expedient  than  this,  I  should  very  seriously 
recommend  the  determination  of  the  matter  by  lot.  Suppose  the  Court  can  find  time  to  decide 
upon  twenty  appeals  in  a  inonth,  and  that  sixty  arrive.  By  cutting  off  the  forty  in  wfaidi  the 
amount  of  property  is  least,  you  make  it  visible  to  the  inferior  judge  in  what  ca«es  he  may  commil 
iniquity^  free  from  that  check  which  the  prospect  of  i^peal  imposes.  Reject  the  forty,  by  lot, 
and  as  the  inferior  judge  can  never  know,  on  which  of  his  decisions  the  review  of  the  Superior 
Court  will  attach^  the  check  is,  with  some  degree  at  least  of  efficiency,  spread  over  the  whofe  of 
his  decisions.  At  any  rate  the  suitors  are  treated  impartiaDy,  and  the  interest  of  those  with  the 
small  lots  of  property  is  not  sacrificed,  as»  according  to  all  systems  4rf*  kw,  that  ever  yet  have 
had  any  eiust«kice»  it  has  been  very  generally  saerificed^  to  the  interest  of  those  with  the  large. 
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io  much  of  good  intention  for  the  people  of  Hindustan^  were  the  prejudiced    Chap.  V. 
which  owe  their  birth  to  the  interests,  and  hence  to  the  instructions  of  kwyers- 


1793. 
Of  these  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  most  mischievous,  that,  to  render  procedure, 

judicial  proceedings  intricate  by  the  multiplication  of  technical  forms ;  the  rigid  JJSII,^  ^er^ 
exaction  of  a  great  number  of  nice,  obscure,  pedantic,  and  puzding  rites  and  °^^P^'  P*^ 
ceremonies,  tends  to  farther  the  ends  of  justice.  This  unhappy  instrument  of 
justice  was  not  forgotten  in  the  present  reforms.  To  .courts  of  law,  provided  for 
a  people,  among  whom  justice  had  always  been  distributed  in  the  method  of 
simple  and  rational  inquiry,  was  prescribed  a  course  of  procedure  loaded  with 
minute  formalities ;  rendered  unintelligible,  tedious,  and  expensive,  by  technical 
devices.  Of  the  intricacy  and  obscurity  thus  intentionally  created,  one  effect  was 
immediately  seen  ;  that  the  candidates  for  justice  could  no  bnger  plead  their  own 
causes ;  that  no  one  could  undertake  to  present  a  cause  to  the  mind  c^  the 
judge  according  to  the  nicety  of  the  prescribed  and  intricate  forms,  unless  he 
belonged  to  a  class  of  men  who  made  it  their  trade  to  remember  and  observe 
them.  The  necessity  of  an  establishment  of  hired  advocates ;  in  Indian  phrase 
vakeeUi  a  word  of  very  general  iqfipUcation,  meaning  almost  any  man  who  is 
employed  on  any  occasion  to  speak  and  act  for  another;  was  therefore  acknow- 
ledged. A  system  of  rules  was  presmbed  for  the  formation  and  government  of 
a  body  of  native  pleaders ;  to  whom  pay  was  provided  by  a  small  retaining  fee, 
and  a  per  centage  on  the  amount  of  the  litigated  property.  From  this  one  in- 
convenience immediately  iQowed ;  an  inconvenience  fix)m  which  ^he  establishment 
of  mercenary  pleaders  has  never  yet  been  freed,  but  which  by  this  regulation 
was  carried  up  to  its  greatest  height,  and  there  made  secure  from  descent ; 
That  the  class  of  causes  which  is  infinitely  the  most  important  of  all,  could  not 
fiol  to  be  treated  with  comparative  neglect,  and  to  sustain  a  proportionate  failure 
of  justice.  , 

In  one  important  particular,  common  sense,  and  pure  intentioa  guided  the  Jad^'  fees 
jMnesent  ruler  into  the  good  path,  wherein  his  successors  woefully  had  not  the  ^^ 
wisdom  to  follow  him.  When  the  Company  abolished  the  choute,  or  exaction 
for  the  judge  of  twenty-five  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  the  litigated  property, 
they  established  in  lieu  of  it  what  was  called  an  institution  fee,  or  a  sum  to  be 
paid  upon  the  commencement  of  a  suit.  Any  obstruction  to  the  demand  for 
justice.  Lord  Corawallis  treated  as  an  evil ;  and  appears  to  have  had  some  per- 
ception, more  or  less  dear,  of  the  important  truth,  that  where  there  is  not  cheap 
justice^  there  is  no  justice.  He  abolished  the  impost  upon  the  conmiencement 
of  a  suit ;  prohibited  all  fees  of  court ;  and  restricted  the  expensi^  of  justice  to 
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Book  VI.  the  remuneration  of  the  pleader,  and  the  necessary  conveyance  and  maintenance  of 
'*"**>'^~^  witnesses.     With  regard  to  the  judges,  he  emphatically  insisted  upon  their  being 
paid  entirely  and  exclusively  by  salary,  "  without  receiving  any  kind  of  per- 
quisite whatever :  "  *  And  he  who  understands  the  injuries  which  justice  has  sus- 
tained, and  yet  continues  to  sustain,  for  the  benefit  of  judges'  fees,  will  appreciate 
the  gratitude  which  for  this  determination,  if  for  nothing  else,  he  deserves  from 
mankind. 
New  scheme       Such  was  the  provisiou  made  by  Lord  Comwallis  for  the  dvil  department  of 
inX)  cMinai    judicature :  He  was  not  less  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  substantial 
nd't.     reforms  in  the  penal. 

Lord  Corn-         In  his  address  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  under  date  the  17th  of  November, 
i^onofthe^'    1790,  he  Said;  *^  Your  possessions  in  this  country  cannot  be  said  to  be  wdl 
state  o  law;   goy^YU^  nor  the  livcs  and  property  of  your  subjects  to  be  secure,  until  the 
shocking  abuses,  and  the  wretched  administration  of  justice  in  the  foujedarry 
department,  can  be  corrected.     Anxious  as  I  have  been,  to  supply  a  speedy 
remedy,  to  evils,  so  disgraceful  to  government,  so  ruinous  to  commerce,  and 
indeed  destructive  to  all  civil  society,  it  has  still  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  import- 
ant as  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  act  vidth  great  circumspection.     But  I  am 
so  strongly  incited  by  motives  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  regard  to  the  public 
interest,  to  establish,  as  early  as  possible,  an  improved  system  for  the  admini- 
stration of  criminal  justice,  that  I  shall  use  every  exertion  in  my  power  to  effect 
it,  before  my  embarkation  for  Madras."  f 
AndofgoTcm-     When  the  opinions,  which  Lord  Comwallis  expressed  of  the  different  depaii;- 
Mientm  India.  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^  Indian  government,  at  the  time  when  he  undertook  his  reforms,  are 
brought  together,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  conceive  a  people  suffering  more  intensely 

*  See  his  address  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  the  2d  of  August,  1789,  printed  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  8th  of  March,  1790. 

t .  Letter  from  Lord  Comwallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  16th  May,  1791.  He  had,  in  a  preceding  letter,  dated  the  2d  of  August,  1789^ 
expressed  himself  in  similar  language.  **  The  system  for  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
has  long  attracted  my  serious  attention,  and  is  in  my  opinion  in  a  most  exceptionable  state.— I 
feel  myself  called  upon,  by  the  principles  of  humanity,  and  a  regard  for  the  honour  and  interest 
of  the  Company,  not  to  leave  this  government,  without  endeavouring  to  take  measures  to  prevent, 
in  future,  on  one  hand,  the  cruel  punishments  of  mutilation,  which  are  frequently  inflicted  by 
the  Mahomedan  law,  and  on  the  other,  to  restrain  the  spirit  of  corruption  which  so  generally 
prevails  in  native  courts,  and  by  which  wealthy  offenders  are  generally  enabled  to  purchase 
impunity  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes. ...  I  conceive  that  all  regulations  for  the  reform  of  that 
department  would  be  nugatory,  whilst  the  execution  of  them  depends  upon  any  native  whatever." 
Ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  8th  Mardi^  1790. 
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by  the  vices  of  government.  The  administration  of  justice  through  att  its  depart-    Chap.  V. 
ments,  in  a  state  the  most  pernicious  and  depraved;  the  puUic  revenue  levied  ^^JlC**^ 
upon  principles  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  private  property ;  the  people  ' 
sunk  in  poverty  and  wretchedness ;  more  than  one  third  of  the  country  a  desert, 
and  the  rest  hastening  to  desolation:  Such  is  the  picture,  on  the  one  hand: 
Pictures  of  an  unexampled  state  of  prosperity  were,  nevertheless,  the  pictures  held 
forth,  at  this  veiy  moment,  by  speeches  in  parliament,*  to  the  parliament^  and 
the  nation ;  and  the  flattering  pictures^  as  they  were  the  pictures  of  the  minister, 
governed  the  belief  of  parliament,  and^  through  parliament,  that  of  the  nation,  to 
most  of  whom,  indeed,  the  facts  constituting  the  real  state  of  the  case,  were 
wholly  unknown. 

For  criminal  judicature,  or  jail  delivery,  four  tribunals  were  erected*  For  Courts  of  clr* 
judges  on  these  tribunals,  the  judges  of  appeal  in  the  four  provincial  courts  were  ^^^' 
ai^xmited,  with  the  same  auxiliaries^  in  the  shape  of  reg^ter,  assistants,  and 
native  o£$cers,  as  were  appointed  for  them  in  the  civil  courts  of  appeal.  The. 
business  of  penal  judicature  was  to  be  performed  by  circuit.  The  jail  deliveries 
at  the  four  principal  cities,  the  seats  of  the  provincial  courts,  were  to  be  held 
every  month ;  those  in  the  district  of  Calcutta  four  times,  and  those  in  the' 
remaining  Zillahs  of  the  country  twice  in  the  year.  According  to  the  plan  of 
Lord  Comwallis,  the  judges  of  each  of  the  four  pourts  of  appeal  formed  two 
courts  for  the  circuit :  one,  consisting  of  the  first  judge,  accompanied  by  the 
Register  and  Mooftee ;  and  one,  consisting  of  the  two  remaining  judges,  attended 
by  the  second  assistant  and  the  Cauzee; 

While  the  judges  of  appeal  were  in  this  manner  employed,  the  courts  of  appeal 
were,  unavoidably^  shut.  The  inconvenience  of  this  was  soon  very  heavily  fel& 
In  1794,  it  was  ordained^  that  one  of  the  judges  should  remain  to  execute  the 
business  of  the  dvil  court;  while  the  other  two  proceeded  to  hold  the  penal 
courts  by  dxcuit.  By  an  unhappy  rule,  however,  of  the  dvil  court,  requiring 
that  two  judges  should  be  present  for  decision  upon  appeals,  little  relief  was  by 
this  measure  obtained.  It  was,  therefore,  in  1797  directed  that  two  of  the  judges 
should  remain  for  the  business  of  the  dvil  appeal  court,  and  that  only  one  should 
be  spared/for  the  business  of  the  penal  circuit. 

Beside  the  courts  of  circuit,  the  utility  was  still  recognized  of  a  superior 
criminal  tribunal  at  the  seat  of  government.    As  in  the  case  of  the  Sudder. 

*  See  The  Parliamentary  History,  for  the  speeches  on  Indian  affiurs  of  the  ministers  in  genera^ 
more  especially  those  of  Mr.  Eenry  Dundas^  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
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Book  VI.  Duannee  Adaulut,  it  was  composed  of  the  Governor-General  and  the  Membeii 
^''^Ty^'^  of  the  Sufireme  Council,  assisted  by  the  head  Cauzee  and  two  Mooftees.    Niza* 
mut  Adaulut,  as  in  the  language  of  the  country,  was  the  name  by  which  this 
high  criminal  court  was  distinguished. 

In  the  performance  of  the  great  penal  branch  of  the  judicial  duties,  the  judges 
of  circuit,  periodically,  repair  to  the  places  which  are  the  seats  of  the  Zillah 
courts,  and  remain  till  they  have  gone  through  the  calendar ;  in  other  words^ 
have  investigated  every  charge  which  is  contained  in  the  list  of  charges  pre- 
sented to  them,  upon  their  arrival.     The  accusation,  with  its  evidence;  the 
defence  with  its  evidence,  or  the  confession  of  the  prisoner  when  he  happens  to 
confess,  are  heard  before  the  judge,  and  recorded  in  writing.    The  Cauzee,  « 
Mooftee,  who  has  witnessed  the  proceedings,  is  then  required  to  write  at  the 
bottom  of  the  record  the  sentence  which  is  required  by  the  Moslem  law,  and  to 
attest  it  with  his  signature  and  seal.    With  this  decision  it  is  optional  in  the 
judge  to  concur  or  to  disagree.    If  he  disagree,  the  case  is  referred  to  the  Niza- 
mut  Ajdaulut;  and  in  all  cases  inferring  the  higher  degrees  of  punishment,  the 
sentence  of  the  itinerant  court  is  not  executed,  till  confirmed  by  that  presiding 
tribunal    A.  copy  of  the  record,  with  every  material  paper  delivered  into  courts 
is  transmitted  with  all  convenient  dis^iatch  to  the  Nizamut  Adaulut,  accomi^ 
panied  by  a  letter  stating  the  opinion  of  the  judge  on  the  evidence  adduced* 
Periodical  re-      The  judges  are  required,  on  their  return  from  the  circuit,  to  make  a  report, 
portanTsX    Containing  an  account  of  every  thing  which  has  appealed  to  them  to  be  worthy 
^from'tiSe^'""**  of  the  notice  of  government,  in  the  perfections  or  imperfections  of  the  law ;  in 
judges.  t}ie  condition  of  the  jails;  in  the  management  of  the  prisoners;  and  even  in  the 

moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  peoi^Le.  It  is  always  a  £Eivourable  s^  of  a 
government  to  provide  for  its  own  information  respecting  the  error  of  its  own 
proceedings,  and  the  means,  of  canying  on  to  perfection  what  is  yet  mingled 
with  defect  To  require  p^odieel  repeats  frpm  the  judges,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  known  the  evils  which  v^nained  without  a  remedy,  is  a  measure  deserving 
no  common  tribute  of  ap^ause.  Were  a  amilar  operation  carried  over  the  whole 
field  of  government,  and  made  sufficiently  faithful  and  seardung,  the  mdioration 
of  governments,  and  with  it  the  ha{^ness  of  the  human  race,  would  proceed  with 
m  much  accelerated  pace.  One  coarid^tttkni,  however,  wUdi  it  is  of  great 
ioiportaBce  to  hold  constantly  in  view,  has  been  weli  suggested  on  this  very 
occasion  by  the.  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  rqx)rt  on  the 
affairs  of  India  in  1810.  "  It  is  hardly,**  they  say,  "  to  be  supposed  that  public 
servants,  in  such  a  case,  woald  lean  k>  the  <us&vouf<d]ie  aide;  (ao;  without  suffi 
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dent  foundation,  tk^ansmit  accounts  which  would  prove  disagreeable  to  the  Chap.  V. 
government  to  receive.  A  communication  of  this  nature  might  be  rather  sua-  ^*"TJC*^ 
pected  of  painting  things  in  colours  pleasing  to  the  government,  with  the  view 
of  bringing  the  writer  into  favourable  notice."  *  It  is  a  matter  of  experience, 
that  this  propensity,  in  general,  is  uncommonlj  strong.  A  wise  government 
therefore  would  always  take,  with  very  considerable  allowance,  the  iQattering 
picture  presented  in  the  reports  it  might  receive ;  but  in  the  language  of  the 
same  Committee,  *^  Would  regard  them  as  worthy  of  particular  consideration,  as 
often  as  defects  are  stated  to  exist,  and  evils  are  represented  to  prevaiL^'f  How 
oi^iosite  the  ordinary  conduct  of  governments,  how  effectual  the  measures  which 
they  take  to  hear  no  accounts  but  flattering  ones,  to  discountenance  and  deter 
the  suggestion  of  defects^  the  world  is  too  old  to  need  to  be  informed. 

Such  was  the  apparatus,  provided  by  Lord  Comwallis  for  the  administration  An  apparatus 
of  law.    A  corresp(mdent  consideration  ought  to  have  bee%  what  was  the  law  ^^dmin^^ 
which  through  this  machinery  was  to  be  administered.  w'hS  Oieli*^' 

When  rights  are  considered  as  already  established,  the  object  of  a  body  of  law  ^  n?^"^  ^ 
is  to  define  and  secure  them.  Among  the  people  of  India  rights  to  a  great  extent 
were  already  established ;  aUd  there  were  two  systems  of  law  which  respected 
them.  It  was  an  important  question  to  what  degree  those  sjrstems  were  calcu'^ 
lated  to  answer  the  purposes  of  law ;  that  is,  to  mark  out,  by  dear,  precise,  and 
unambiguous  definitions,  what  were  rights,  and  what  the  violations  of  them.  It 
was  a  very  lame  and  defective  provision  for  the  distribution  of  Justice,  to  appoint 
a  number  of  persons  for  the  administration  of  law,  if  there  was  ^o  law,  or  no 
tolerably  good  law,  for  them  to  administer.  The  standards  of  Hindu  and  Moslem 
law  by  which,  respectively,  the  rights  of  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  population 
were  to  be  governed^  were  their  sacred  books ;  the  Siiasters  and  the  Khoran* 
These  were  just  about  as  well  calculated  for  defining  the  ri^ts  of  the  people  of 
India,  as  the  Bible  would  be  for  defining  those  of  the  people  of  England.  There 
was  by  consequence,  in  India,  nothmg  which  in  reality  deserved  the  name  of  law. 
Its  place  was  supplied  by  the  ofnnions  of  the  Pundits  and  Cauzees,  whicji  were  liable 
to  all  the  fluctuations*  whidi  diversity  of  thoughts,  and  the  operation  of  interest, 
were  calculated  to  produce.  Every  thing  was  vague,  every  thing  uncertain,  and 
by  consequence  every  thing  arbitrary.  The  few  points  which  could  be  r^arded 
as  in  any  d^^ree  determinate  and  fixed,  covered  a  very  small  portion  of  the  field 
of  law.    In  all  the  rest,  the  judges  and  interpreters,  were  at  liberty  to  do  what 

*  Fiftk  S^rt,  p.6S.  t  Ibid. 
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Book  VI.  they  pleased ;  that  is,  to  gratify  their  own  interest  and  passions,  at  the  expense 
^^■"^^^'''^  of  the  candidates  for  justice,  to  as  great  a  degree,as  the  ignorance  or  negligence 
of  the  ruling  power  would  permit.  With  the  law,  in  such  a  situation  as  this,  it 
is  evident,  that  any  thing  like  a  tolerable  administration  ^f  justice  was  altogether 
impossible.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  the  first  in  point  both  of  order  and  import- 
ance, was  to  have  prepared  a  set  of  exact  definitions  for  the  ascertaining  of  exist- 
ing rights,  and  those  violations  of  them  which  it  is  the  business  of  law  to  pro- 
hibit ;  in  other  words  to  have  drawn  up  a  clear  and  unambiguous  digest  of  the 
law,  in  both  its  departments;  the  prohibitive,  as  well  as  the  creative.  The 
thought  of  rendering  this  great  service  to  justice  and  to  human  nature,  seems 
never  to  have  visited  the  mind  of  the  Governor-General  and  his  advisers.  To 
this  day,  it  has  not  visited  the  mind  of  any  Indian  ruler ;  though  to  provide  an 
expensive  machinery  of  judges  and  courts  without  a  body  of  law,  is  in  point  of 
reason  as  great  an  Surdity,  as  to  provide  an  expensive  apparatus  of  cocks  and 
kitchen  utensils,  without  any  victuals  to  cook.  Is  it  a  wonder,  that  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  in  India  should  still  be  a  disgrace  to  a  government  conducted 
by  the  hands  of  a  civilized  people  ? 
Irrational  no-  The  irrational  notion  appears  to  have  established  itself  in  the  minds  of  most 
u^^menonfhe^^^h™^^'  that  courts,  or  tribunals,  are  also  law;  and  that  when  you  have 
subject  of  law.  established  tribunals,  you  have  not  merely  provided  an  instrument  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  law,  if  any  law  exists;  but  that  you  have  provided  law  itself. 
Nothing,  it  must  be  owned,  was  ever  better  calculated  for  generating  so  absurd 
an  opinion,  than  the  state  of  law  in  England,  and  the  efforts  of  English  lawyers, 
whose  interests  it  eminently  promotes.  In  England,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
sound,  the  courts  have  been  at  once  tribunals,  and  law.  In  England,  as  in 
India,  the  courts  were  originally  set  up  without  law.  What  they  did  Iras  to 
make  law  for  themselves.  And  in  that  deplorable  condition  the  business  of  law 
in  England  remains  to  this  present  hour.  The  greater  part  of  the  rights  of 
EngUshmen  depend  upon  nothing  better  than  unwritten,  undefined  law,  what 
is  generally  named  common  law ;  that  is,  any  thing  which  the  judges  choose  to 
call  law,  under  no  other  restriction  than  certain  notions,  to  a  great  degree 
arbitrary,  of  what  has  been  done  by  other  judges  before  them.  Englishmen  in 
general  have  no  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  they  lie  under  a  despotic 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  judges ;  and  how  deeply  it  concerns  them  to  see  that 
despotic  power  taken  away. 

It  is  remarkable,  notwithstanding,  that  Lord  Comwallis  has  expressed  very 
9trongly,  both  by  words  and  example,  the  great  utility,  or  rather  absolute 
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necessity,  if  the  ends  of  Justice  are  the  ends  in  view,  that  every  law  should  be  Chap.  V. 
fixed,  by  written,  permanent  expressions ;  and,  what  is  more,  that  it  should  be  J^*^ 
accompanied  by  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  grounded.  In  the  preamble  to  one  ^ 
of  his  enactments,  he  said ;  *'  It  is  essential  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  British 
in  Bengal,  That  all  regulations,  which  may  be  passed  by  government,  affectingt 
in  any  respects,  the  rights,  persons,  or  property  of  their  subjects,  should  be 
formed  into  a  regular  code ;  and  printed,  with  translations  in  the  country  lan- 
guages :  That  the  grounds,  on  which  each  r^ulation  may  be  enacted,  should 
be  prefixed  to  it :  And  that  the  courts  of  justice  should  be  bound  to  regulate 
their  decisions  by  the  rules  and  ordinances  which  those  regulations  may  contain." 
If  all  this  is  of  so  much  importance,  in  the  case  of  regidations  for  only  the  modes 
of  administering  law ;  what  must  it  not  be  for  the  matter  of  law  itself?  And 
what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  state  of  legislation,  m  India,  and  in  Great  Britain, 
the  people  of  both  of  which  are  still  deprived  of  such  an  advantage ;  ^  essential 
to  their  prosperity  ? " — ^'  A  code  of  regulations,"  continues  the  preamble, 
**  firamed  upon  the  above  principles,  would  enable  individuals  to  render  themi- 
selves  acquainted  with  the  laws,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  speedy  redress 
against  every  infringement  of  them :  The  courts  of  justice  would  be  able  to 
apply  the  regulations,  according  to  their  true  intent:  Future  administrations 
would  have  the  means  of  judging  how  far  the  regulations  had  been  productive 
of  the  desired  effect,  and,  when  necessary,  of  altering  them,  as  experience  might 
direct :  And  the  causes  of  Aiture  prosperity  or  decline  would  diways  be  traceable 
in  the  code  to  their  source."*  The  gratitude  of  mankind  is  due  to  a  govern^ 
ment,  which,  thua  solemnly,  promulgated  to  the  world  the  beneficent  creed ;  That 
it  is  only  by  a  code,  diat  is,  laws  existing  in  a  given  form  of  words,  that  the 
peoide  can  know  the  laws,  or  receive  protection  from  them :  That  it  is  only  by 
means  of  a  code,  that  courts  of  justice  will  apply  the  laws  according  to  their  true 
intent:  That  the  defiects  of  all  ordinances  of  law  ought  to  be  experimentally 
traced ;  and  corrected  whensoever  known :  And,  that  the  causes  of  the  decline 
or  prosperity  of  nations  may  diways  be  found,  as  at  thenr  source,  in  the  state^ 
(^  the  laws:  Thaa  which»  opudons  more  important  to  the  interests. of  human 
beings  never  were  emitted  firom  human  lips.. 

By  the  reforms  of  Lord  Comwallis  however^  almost  wfacAy  confined  to  the 
instruments  of  judicature,  no  alterations,  were  made-  in  the  state  of  the  law^,. 
except  in  so  far  as  the  mutilations,  and  some  other  cruelties  in  the  native  modes. 

•  Fieamble  to  Regultdoa  xli.  of  179S. 
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Book  VI,   of  punishing,  and  certain  modes,  very  liable  to  abuse,  of  enforcing  pajrment  of 
^""^^^'^'^^  debt,  were  taken  away ;  no  coercion  for  the  recovery  of  debt,  even  in  the  case 

of  the  revenue,  being  allowed,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  courts  of  law. 
A  new  scheme  Beside  the  dispensation  of  justice,  in  deciding  upon  rights,  and  in  punishing 
^  ^  *^'  wrongs,  the  protection  of  society  requires  that  provision,  as  effectual  as  possi- 
ble, should  be  made,  for  preventing  evil ;  for  checking  crimes,  in  the  act  of  com- 
mission; and  ensuring  the  persons  of  offenders  for  justice.  The  system  of  opera- 
tions and  powers,  destined  for  the  performance  of  this  class  of  services,  goes,  in 
the  languages  of  modem  Europe,  by  the  unappropriate  name  of  police. 

The  native  system  of  police,  the  powers  of  which,  in  the  arbitrary  state, 
were  confided  to  the  Zemindars  with  their  armed  followers,  in  the  country ; 
and  to  a  set  of  officers,  called  Cutwals,  with  armed  followers,  in  cities ;  was 
abolished.  From  both  these  sets  of  officers  all  powers  were  taken  away. 
Instead  of  the  previous  expedients,  the  judges  of  the  Zillah  courts  were  vested, 
in  quality  of  magistrates,  with  powers  of  apprehending  and  examining  all  offend- 
ers«  On  slight  offences,  importing  a  trivial  punishment,  they  might  pass  and 
execute  sentence :  in  other  cases,  it  was  their  business  to  secure  the  supposed 
delinquent  for  trial  in  the  court  of  circuit,  and  that,  either  by  committing,  or 
holding  him  to  bail,  as  the  gravity  of  the  case  might  seem  to  require.  Each 
Zillah  was  divided  into  districts  of  ten  coss,  or  twenty  miles  square ;  and  in 
each  of  these  districts  the  judge  was  to  establish  a  darogah,  or  constable,  with 
a  train  of  armed  men,  selected  by  himself.  The  darogah  was  empowered  to 
apprehend  on  a  written  charge,'  and  to  take  security,  in  the  case  of  a  bailable 
offence,  for  iqipearance  before  the  magistrate.  The  cities  of  Dacca,  Patna, 
imd  Moorshedabad  were  divided  into  wards,  each  of  which  was  guarded  by  a 
darogah  and  his  party,  all  under  the  ultimate  superintendence  of  the  magistrate, 
but  subject  immediately  to  the  management  of  a  head  darogah  of  the  city,  who 
received  the  old  name  of  Cutwal,  and  to  whom  the  regulation  of  the  market 
was  consigned. 

The  magistrate  was  commanded  to  present  to  the  Nizamut  Adaulut,  a 
report,  at  the  end  of  every  month,  embracing  the  following  particulars: 
1.  Persons  apprehended,  with  name,  date  of  charge,  order  for  punishment, 
eommitment  for  trial,  release;  2.  Casualties  in  regard  to  prisoners,  by  death, 
and  removals ;  8.  Sentences  in  the  court  of  circuit ;  4.  Trials  under  reference  to 
the  Nizamut  Adaulut;  5.  Sentences  received  from  the  Nizamut  Adaulut: 
Every  six  months  he  was  to  transmit  to  the  same  authority  a  report  of  all 
convicts  under  confinement :  And  by  a  subsequent  regulation  he  was  every  year 
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to  present  two  adcfitional  reports ;  one,  of  all  criminal  cases  depending  before    Chap.  V. 
him ;  and  another,  of  the  material  circumstances  of  all  the  robberies  and  higher  ^Ti^C**^ 
crimes  committed,  during  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  within  the  Zillah  to 
which  he  belonged.* 

*  As  authorities  for  the  account  of  these  institutionsi  see  the  Code  of  Regulations,  published 
in  1793,  and  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affiurs  in  1810. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Result  of  Lord  Cornwalliis  Financial  and  Judicial  Reforms. 

Book  VI.  Of  the  regulations,  cotistitutmg  this  great  revolution  in  the  government  of  the 
""^"^^^^""^  Indian  people,  the  natural  consequences  were,  within  a  few  years,  pretty  fully 
developed  in  practice ;  and  the  present  is  perhaps  the  occasion  on  which  the 
instructive  picture  of  them  can  with  most  advantage  be  presented  to  view.     The 
trespass  upon  chronological  order,  in  the  case  of  events  which  scarcely  fall  into 
the  ordinary  channel  of  narration,  will  be  amply  compensated  by  the  advantage 
of  surveying,  in  inmiediate  sequence,  institutions  and  their  results. 
Effects  of  the     According  to  the  order  in  which  the  institutions  were  considered,  the  conse- 
forms!    '^    quences  of  the  new  system  of  finance  come  first  to  be  described.    Its  more 
immediate  object  was,  to  establish  a  landed  aristocracy  in  the  persons  of  the 
Zemindars.    That  project,  whatever  character  may  be  thought  to  bebng  to  it> 
has  completely  fSuled. 
Effects  on  the     In  default  of  payment  of  their  taxes  on  the  part  of  the  Zemindars,  the  secu- 
®°^  rity  reserved  for  government  was,  to  put  up  to  sale  as  much  of  the  land  as 

would  suffice  to  discharge  the  arrears.  And  on  the  important  question,  of  judi- 
cature with  a  multitude  of  technical  forms,  or  judicature  without  a  multitude  of 
technical  forms,  the  Anglo-Indian  government  made  a  curious  exhibition.  They 
had  established  courts  of  law,  and  appointed  for  them  a  numerous  list  of  forms, 
through  which  it  required  much  time  to  pass.  In  their  own  case,  however,  it 
would,  they  perceived,  be  highly  desirable  to  obtain  speedy  justice.  To  obtain 
speedy  justice,  they  saw,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  be  exempted  from 
technical  forms.  To  what  expedient  then  had  they  recourse  ?  To  the  abolition 
of  technical  forms  ?  No,  indeed !  They  made  a  particular  exception  of  their 
own  case.  They  enacted  that,  in  all  suits  for  rent  or  revenue,  the  courts  should 
proceed  by  summary  process ;  nay,  fiirther,  that  in  such  suits  the  proceedings 
should  be  exempted  from  those  fees  and  expenses  to  which  other  candidates  for 
justice  were  appointed  to  submit.  By  a  high  and  conspicuous  act,  more  ex- 
pressive than  words,  they  declared  that  one  thing  was  conducive,  or  rather 
essential,  to  justice.  They  established,  by  their  legislative  authority,  the  very 
reverse.  On  what  conceivable  principle,  was  speedy  and  unexpensive  justice 
good  for  the  government,  and  not  good  fi>r  the  people?  From  which  of  its 
imaginary  evils  was  it  exempt  in  the  case  of  the  government,  and  not  equally 
80  in  the  case  of  the  people  ?  6 
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.    With  how  much  inaccuracy  and  ignorance  the  measure  had  been  taken  of  the    Chap,  VI. 
morale  intellectual,  and  political  state  of  the  Zemindars,  when  it  was  supposed  ^IJC*^ 
that,  by  rendering  them  proprietors  of  the  land,  under  a  fixed  but  heavy  land 
tax,  provision  was  made  for  their  prosperity,  for  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
fmd  the  happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  experience  early  evinced. 

The  necessity  of  selling  the  lands  immediately  began ;  and  proceeded  with  a 
K^id  pace.  In  the  year  1796,  the  land  advertised  for  sale  comprehended  a 
rent-roll  of  28,70,061  sicca  rupees ;  *  which,  according  to  the  total  assessment, 
was  nearly  one  tenth  of  the  whole  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  in  a  single 
year,  f  By  the  progress  of  this  operation,  the  whole  dass  of  the  ancient  Ze- 
ynindars,  instead  of  being  created  into  an  aristocracy,  was  speedily  destroyed^ 
In  1802,  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  ia  his  answer  to  a  list  of  interrogatories  which 
had  been  circulated  to  the  judges,  asserted  that  *^  an  almost  universal  destruc* 
tion"  had  overtaken  the  Zemindars ;  and  that  if  any  survived,  they  were, 
^  according  to  the  notions  of  the  Company's  servants,  reduced  to  the  same 
condition,,  and  placed  at  an  equal  distance  from  their  mastery,  as  their  lowest 

A  cause  which  accderated,  but  by  no  means  produced,  the  ruin  of  the  Ze-  Government 
ipindars^  (for  the  incompatibility  of  thdr  characters,  with  the  situation  in  which  ^^^^et^of  ^  ^ 
they  were  placed,  led  infallibly  to  the  same  result)  was  the  delay  which  t^^y  g**^  j^,Jtice. 
experienced  in  obtaining  payment  from  the  ryots.     The  government  had  given  denies  it  to 
to  themselves  the  benefit  of  summary  process  with  regard  to  the  Zemindars. . 
But  they  left  the  Zemindars  to  the  tedious  progress  through  all  the  technical 
forms  of  the  courts  in  extracting  payment  from  the  ryots.     Under  the  ob- 
servance  of  many  tedious  forms  the  decisions  of  the  courts  were    so   slow, 
that  in  the  space  of  two  years  the  accumulation  of  undecided  causes  threat- 
ened to  arrest  the  course  of  justice.     In  one  district  alone,    that  of  Burd- 
wan,  the  suits  pending  before  the  judge  exceeded  thirty  thousand;  and  it 
i^ipeared  by  computation  upon  the  established  pace  of  the  court,  that  no  can- 
didate for  justice  could  expect  to  obtain  a  decision  during  the  wdinary  period  of 
bis  life. 

l%e  collector  of  Burdwan  stated  the  matter  correctly,  in  reporting  to  govern- 
ment the  following  complaint  of  the  Rajah ;  who  *'  submits  it,*",  he  says,  **  to 
your  consideration,  whether  or  no  it  can  be  possible  for  him  to  discharge  his 
engagements  to  government,  with  that  punctuality  which  the  regulations 
require,  unless  he  be  armed  with  powers,  as  prompt  to  enforce  payment  from 

*  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  56.  f  '^^de  sum  total,  supra,  p.  277. 

X  Ansirer  to  Interrogatories,  parag.  7,  in  the  Fiftii  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  5S7< 
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Book  VL    his  rentersr^  as  government  had  bee^,  pleased  to  authorize  the  use  of,  in  regard 

^^ ^^-^—^  to  its  claims  on  him :  and  he  seems  to  think  it  must  have  proceeded  fiom  an 

oversig:bt,  rather  than  from  any  just  and  avowed  principle,  that  there  should 
have  been  established  two  modes  of  judicial  process^  under  the  same  govenunent; 
the  one,  summary,  and  efficient,  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  own  daims ;  the 
other,  tardy,  and  uncertain,  in  regard  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  claims  due  to 
its  subjects ;  more  especially  in  a  case  like  the  present,  where  ability  to  dischaig^ 
the  one  demand  necessarily  depends  on  the  other  demand  being  previously 
realized."  * 

The  effects  of  this  system  upon  the  minds,  as  well  as  upon  the  condition  of  tht 
Zemindars  cannot  be  doubtful.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  government  in  180S, 
the  collector  of  Midnapore  said ;  **  All  the  Zemindars  with  whom  I  have  ever 
had  any  conununication,  in  this,  and  in  other  districts,  have  but  one  sentiment, 
.  respecting  the  rules  at  present  in  force  for  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue. 
They  all  say,  that  such  a  harsh  and  oppressive  system  was  never  before  rescMrted 
to  in  this  country ;  that  the  custom  of  imprisoning  landholdars  for  an^ars  of 
revenue,  was,  in  comparison,  mild  and  indulgent  to  them  :  that,  though  it  was 
no  doubt  the  intention  of  government  to  confer  an  important  benefit  on  them  by 
abolishing  this  custom,  it  has  been  found,  by  melancholy  experience,  that  the 
system  of  sales  and  attachments,  which  has  been  substituted  for  it,  has,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years,  reduced  most  of  the  great  Zemindars  in  Bengal,  to 
distress  and  beggary ;  and  produced  a  greater  change  in  the  landed  property  of 
Bengal,  than  has,  perhaps,  ever  happened,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  in  any 
age,  or  country,  by  the  mere  effect  of  internal  r^^tions."! 

"  The  great  men  formerly,'*  says  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  **  were  the  Mussulman 
rulers,  whose  places  we  have  taken,  and  the  Hindu  Zemindars.    These  two 
classes  are  now  ruined,  and  destroyed."  ^ 
Effects  of  the      We  have  thus  seen  the  effects  of  the  new  system  upon  the  Zemindars.     Let 
tern  of  Loni    US  ucxt  eudeavouT  to  trace  its  effects  upon  a  much  more  unportant  class  of  men, 
Ji^g™^"  ^^  the  ryots.    Unfortunately,  for  this  more  interesting  part  of  the  inquiry,  we 
have  much  more  scanty  materials.     In  the  documents  which  have  been  ex- 
hibited, the  situation  of  the  ryots  is  in  a  great  measure  overlooked.    And  it  is 
from  incidental  circumstances,  and  collateral  confessions,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
form  a  judgment  of  their  condition.    This  result  itself  is,  perhaps,  a  ground 
for  a  pretty  decisive  inference ;  for  if  the  situation  of  the  ryots  had  been  pros* 

*  Letter  from  the  Collector  of  Burdwan  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  dated  9th  January,  17M; 
FifUi  Report^  ut  supra,  p.  59*  and  App.  No.  8. 
t  Fifth  Report,  p.  6a  t  Answer  to  Interrogatories,  SOth  Jan.  1802,  Ibid.  p.  536. 
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perousy  we  should  have  had  it  celebrated,  in  the  loftiest  terms,  as  a  decisive  Chap.  VI. 

proof,  which  surely  it  would  have  been,  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  Indian  '"-'^v 

government. 

When  it  was  urged  upon  Lord  ComwaUis,  by  Mr.  Shore,  and  others,  that  the 
lyots  were  left  in  a  great  measure  at  the  mercy  of  the  Zemindars,  who  had 
always  been  oppressors,  he  replied,  that  the  permanency  of  the  landed  property 
would  cure  all  those  defects ;  because,  ^'  where  the  landlord  has  a  permanent 
property  in  the  soil»  it  will  be  worth  his  while  to  encourage  his  tenants,  who 
h<^ld  his  farm  in  lease,  to  improve  that  property."  It  has  already  been  shown 
how  inapplicaUe  this  reasoning  was  to  the  case  which  it  regarded.  It  now 
appears,  that  the  permanency,  from  which  Lord  ComwaUis  so  fondly  expected 
beneficial  results,  had  no  existence ;  that  the  plan  which  he  had  established  for 
giving  permanency  to  the  property  of  the  Zemindars,  had  rendered  it  less  perma* 
nent,  than  under  any  former  system ;  had  in  fact  destroyed  it  The  ryots,  left 
without  any  efficient  legal  protection,  were  entrusted  to  the  operation  of  certain 
motives,  which  were  expected  to  arise  out  of  the  idea  of  permanent  property  • 
and,  practically,  that  permanence  had  no  existence.  The  ryots  were,  by  conse- 
quence, left  altogiether  without  protection. 

<<  Fifty  means,"  says  a  very  intelligent  and  experienced  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany, ^  might  be  mentioned^  in  which  the  ryots  are  liable  to  oppression  by  the 
Zemindars,  even  when  pattahs  have  been  given,  llie  Zemindars  will  make 
collusive  engagements,  and  get  ryots  to  do  so.  Bajeh  Kherck,  and  village  expen- 
diture  will  go  on,  at  a  terrible  rate,  as  It  does  in  the  Circars ;  and  where  I  have 
DO  doubt  but  there  are  fJEumers,  and  under  farmers,  and  securities-,  and  all  the 
conftision  that  arises  &oin  them ;  that  pattahs  are  not  given,  and  that  village 
charges  are  assessed  on  the  lyot  as  formerly."* 

It  b  wonderM  that  neither  Lord  ComwaUis,  nor  his  advisers,  nor  his  masters, 
either  in  the  East  India  House  or  the  Treasury,  saw,  that  between  one  part  of 
his  regulations,  and  the  effects  which  he  expected  from  another,  there  was  an 
irrecQDcileable  contradiction.  He  required,  that  fixed,  unalterable  pattahs  should 
be  given  to  the  ryots ;  that  is,  that  they  should  pay  a  rent  which  could  never  be 
increased,  and  occupy  a  possession  from  which,  paying  that  rent,  they  could  never 
be  displaced.  Is.it  not  evident,  that  in  these  circumstalices,  the  Zemindars  had 
no  mterest  whatsoever  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil  ?  It  is  evident,  as  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  well  remarked^  that  in  a:  situation  of  this  description,  it  may  be 
**  the  Zemindai^s  interest,  not  to  assist,  but  ruin  the  ryot;  that  he  may  eject  him 

•  Mr.  Thaekeray's  Memoir,  April,  1806,  Fifth  Report,  p.  914. 
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Book  VI.  from  his  right  of  occupancy,  and  put  in  some  one  else,  on  a  raised  rent ;  wfaidir 
^"^"Ty^"^'  will  often  be  his  interest,  as  the  country  thrives,  and  labour  gets  cheap.'*  * 

It  is  by  the  judges  remarked,  that  numerous  suits  are  instituted  by  the  ryotM 
for  alleged  extortions.  The  Zemindar  lets  his  district,  in  farm,  to  one  gfeat 
middleman,  and  he  to  under  farmers,  to  whose  exactions  upon  the  ryots  it  appears 
that  there  is  really  no  restriction.  In  one  of  the  reports,  in  answer  to  the  queries 
of  1802^  we  are  informed,  that  'Hhe  interchange  of  engagements  between 
the  parties,  with  few  exceptions,  extends  no  further  than  the  Zemindar^s  farmer^ 
who  is  here  called  the  sudder  (or  head)  farmer,  and  to  those  among  whom  he 
subdivides  his  farm  in  portions.  An  engagement  between  the  latter  and  the 
cultivator,  or  heads  of  a  village,  is  scarcely  known,  except  the  general  one,  to 
receive  and  pay,  agreeable  to  past  and  preceding  years;  and  for  ascertaining 
this^  the  accounts  of  the  farm  are  no  guide.  The  Zemindar  himself,  seeing  that 
no  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  accounts  rendered  him  of  the  rent-roll  o£  the 
farm,  from  the  practice  which  has  so  long  prevailed  of  fabrications  and  fisdse 
accounts,  never  attempts  to  call  for  them  at  the  end  of  the  lease ;  and  instead  of 
applying  a  corrective  to  the  evil^  increases  it,  by  farming  out  the  lands  UteraUy 
by  auction ;  and  the  same  mode  is  adopted  in  almost  every  subdivision  of  the 
iSEirm."  f  This  is  the  security  which  is  afforded  to  the  cultivators,  by  the  boasted 
permanency  of  the  property  of  the  Zemindars.  That  any  prosperity  can  accrue 
to  thi^  class  of  the  people,  or  encouragement  to  agriculture,  from  such  an  order 
of  things,  is  not  likely  to  be  alleged. 

The  relation  between  the  ryot  and  the  Z^nindar,  is  remarkable.  The 
Zemindar  has  it  in  his  power  to  pillage  the  ryot ;  but  the  ryot  has  it  in  his  power 
to  distress  the  Zemindar.  He  may  force  him  to  have  recourse  to  laiw  for  procur- 
ing payment  of  his  rent ;  and  the  delay  and  expense  of  the  courts  are  sufficient 
to  accomplish  his  ruin.  It  is  the  hatat  of  the  people  of  India  to  pay  nothing  until 
they  are  compelled.  A  knowledge  that  they  may  always  ward  off  the  day  of 
payment  to  a  considerable  distance,  by  waiting  for  prosecution,  is  sufficient 
motive  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  ryots  to  pursue  that  unhappy  course,  whiefa^. 
in  the  long  run,  is  not  less  ruinous  to  themsdves  than,  to  the  Zemindars.. 

The  following  picture  of  these  two  great  dasses  of  the  population,  is  presented 
by  a  high  authority.  **  By  us  all  is  silently  changed.  The  ryot,  and  the 
Zemindar,  and  the  gomastah,  are,  by  the  levelling  power  of  the^Ri^^ulations^ 
very  much  reduced  to  an  equality.  The  protecting,  but  often  oppressive  and 
tyrannical  power  of  the  Zemindar,  and  the  servitude  of  the  ryot,,  are  at  anendt 

*  Mr.  Thackeray's  Memoir,  April,  1806,  Fifth  Report,  p.  91T. 

+  Answer  of  Mr.  ThompsoD,  Judge  and  Magistrate  Qf  Burdwar,  Fifth  Report,  p.  54C 
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All  the  lower  classes^ — ^the  poorest,  I  fear,  often  in  vain — ^now  look  to  the  Regu-  Chap.  VL 
lations  only,  for  preserving  them  against  extortion  and  rapacity.  The  operation  ^^^"^v-^*^ 
of  our  system  has  gradually  loosened  that  intimate  connexion  between  the  ryots 
and  the  Zemindars,  which  subsisted  heretofore.  The  ryots  were  once  the 
vassals  of  their  Zemindar.  Their  dependance  on  the  Zemindar,  and  their 
attachment  to  him,  have  ceased.  They  are  now  often  at  open  variance  with 
him ;  and,  though  they  cannot  contend  with  him  on  equal  terms,  they  not  unfre- 
quently  engage  in  law-suits  with  him,  and  set  him  at  defiance.  The  Zemindar, 
formerly,  like  his  ancestors,  resided  on  his  estate.  He  was  regarded  as  the  dbiief 
and  the  father  of  his  tenants,  firom  whom  all  expected  protection,  but  agidnst 
wliose  oppressions  there  was  no  redress.  At  present  the  estates  are  ofl:en  possess- 
ed by  Calcutta  purchasers,  who  never  see  them ;  and  whose  agents  have  little 
intercourse  with  the  tenants,  except  to  collect  the  rents.*"  * 

*^  The  tj(Aa^  says  the  same  excellent  magistrate,  '*  are  not,  in  my  opinion, 
well  protected  by  the  revenue  laws  ;  nor  can  they  ofl;en  obtain  effectual  redress 
by  prosecuting,  particularly  for  exaction  and  dispossession."  And  these  are  the 
very  injuries  to  which  they  are  most  exposed.  The  reason  Sir  Henry  imme- 
diately subjoins.  ^  The  delay  and  expense  attending  a  law-suit  are  intolerable, 
in  cases  where  the  suitor  complains,  which  almost  invariably  happens,  that  he 
has  been  deprived  of  aU  his  property.  The  cancelling  of  leases,  after  the  sale  of 
an  estate  for  arrears,  must  frequently  operate  with  extreme  harshness  and  cruelty 
to  the  under  tenants."  f 

The  Indian  Government  in  their  observations,  addressed  to  the  Court  of  Thegorern- 
Dirrectors,  **  appeared,"  say  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ^^^'^°g'i; 
^  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  evils  and  grievances  complained  o^  arose  from  any  P[^^^^^ 
defects  in  the  public  regulations.     The  very  grounds  of  the  complaints,  the  ^^r  they  are 
government  observed,  namely,  those  whereby  the  tenantry  were  enabled  to  with^^^  be  bad. 
hold  payment  of  their  rents,  evinced  that  the  great  body  of  the  people,  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  experienced  ample  protection  from  the  laws,  and 
were  no  longer  subject  to  arbitrary  exactions."  %    That  the  great  body  of  the 
people  enjoyed  protection,  because  they  could  force  the  2i«nindars  to  go  to  law 
for  their  rent,  is  an  inference  which  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  trust ;  which 
appears  to  be,  as  there  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  be  found  to  be,  contrary  to  the 
foot.    But  suppose  the  &ct  had  been  otherwise ;  and  that  the  ryots  received 
protection ;  was  it  no  evil  upon  the  principle  of  the  R^^tions,  that  the  Zemin* 

•  Report  by  Sir  H.  Strachey,  in  1802 ;  Fifth  Report,  p.  564-. 
f  Sir  H.  Strachey's  Answer  to  Interrogatories,  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  528. 
t  Fifth  Report,  utsupra^  p.  5£. 
VOL.  in.  2  Q 
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Book  VI.    dars  were  ruined  ?  Yet  so  it  is,  that  the  organ  of  government  in  India  found 
"^2)^7"^  *^  ™"^>  when  it  happened,  a  good  thing ;  affording,  they  said,  the  satis&ctoiy 
reflection,  that  the  great  estates  were  divided  into  small  ones ;  and  tbat^  by  diange 
of  proprietors,  the  land  was  transferred  to  better  managers.* 

Upon  a  review  of  the  conduct  of  the  government,  in  thus  praising,  one  after 
another,  the  results  of  the  new  system,  whatever  they  might  be^  those  originally 
expected  from  that  system,  or  the  very  reverse ;  the  same  Conunittee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  commonly  very  reserved  in  their  censorial  essays, 
observe,  *^  It  was  thus,  in  explaining  to  the  authorities  at  home  the  effects  and 
tendency  of  the  new  system,  that  the  government  in  India  generally  found  some- 
thing to  conunend.  When  the  operation  of  the  regidations  proved  adverse  to 
their  expectations,  in  one  respect ;  in  another^  something  had  occurred  to  console 
them  for  the  disappointment.''  f  In  fact,  they  only  pursued  the  grand  highway, 
the  beaten  common  track,  of  misrepresentation ;  a  track  in  which  the  instruments 
of  government,  as  far  as.  concerns  their  own  operations,  and  the  apparatus  to 
which  they  have  attached  their  interests,  can  seldom  be  without  a  motive  to 
tread.  The  evil  effects^  which  cannot  be  concealed,  are  represented  as  trivial 
AU  those,  which  are  not  calculated  to  force  themselves  upon  the  public  attention^ 
are  carefiilly  covered  from  view.  Every  effect>  which  is  either  good,  or  absurdly 
supposed  to  be  so,  is^  exaggerated  and  extolled.  And  many  good  effects,  which 
it  is  in  reality  of  a  nature  to  obstruct  rather  than  produce,  are  ascribed,  by  some 
through  ignorance,  by  others  from  fraud,  to  the  object,  whatever  it  is,  which 
it  is  the  wish  to  applaud. 
Summary  pro-  The  unhappy  reluctance  of  the  Indian  rulers,  to  see  any  imperfection  in  the 
to  the  Jemin-  scheme  of  government  which  they  had  devised,  was,  however,  at  last,  overcome; 
SbTrvots^^  A  Regulation,  or  law,  was  promulgated  in  1799,  the  preamble  of  which  axkaow^ 
ledged,  **  that  the  powers  aUowed  the  landholders  for  enforcing  payment  of  their 
rents,  had,  in  some  cases,  been  found  insufficient;  that  the  frequent  and  excessive 
sales  of  land,  within  the  current  year,  had  been  productive  of  ill  consequences,  as 
well  towards  the  land  proprietors,  and  under  tenants,  as  in  their  effects  on  the 
public  interest,  in  the  fixed  assessment  of  the  land  revenue ;  that  the  Zemindars 
were  understood  to  have  made  purchases  of  their  own  lancls  in  fictitious  names, 
or  in  the  names  of  their  dependants,  the  object  of  which  was  to  procure,  by 
fraudulent  means,  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  assessment."  :|^  For  remedy  of  the 
evib,  now  at  last  acknowledged,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  Zemindars  should  have 
the  use  of  summary  process,  with  the  power  of  attachment  and  sale,  in  realizing 

*  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  57*  t  D)id.  p*  57-  }  Ibid.  p.  6K 
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their  rents.    The  reflections  of  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  upon  this  refixm  of  the  new  Chap.  VI. 
law,  eminently  merit  the  attention  of  both  the  philanthropist,  and  the  statesman.  ^TJC""*^^ 
'<  In  passing,"  says  this  highly  respectable  witness,  "  the  seventh  regulation,  1799» 
it  was,  I  believe,  the  design  of  government  (a  very  reasonable  and  liberal  design 
in  my  opinion)  to  enable  the  Zemindars  to  collect  their  just  demands  of  rent, 
with  punctuality,  and  without  expense.     And  I  think  it  would  have  been  just 
and  considerate,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  facilitated  to  the  ryots  the  means  of 
obtaining  redress  against  extortioners.     But  the  fact  is — ^the  ruin  of  one  Zemin- 
dar being  more  conspicuous  at  the  Sudder  than  that  of  10,000  ryots,  his  interests 
naturally  attract  the  attention  of  the  legislature  first ;  and  as,  in  the  proposal  of 
any  plan  connected  with  finance,  it  is  required  to  set  out  with  the  maxim,  that 
the  sudder  jumma  can  on  no  pretence  be  lowered,  there  remains  no  other 
resource  for  helping  the  Zemindars,  than  the  restoration  of  part  of  the  power 
they  possessed  of  old  to  plunder  their  tenants.     Exaction  of  revenue  is  now,  I 
presume,  and,  perhaps,  always  Was,  the  most  prevailing  crime  throughout  the 
country.     It  is  probably  an  evil  necessarily  attending  the  dvil  state  of  the  ryots. 
I  think  it  rather  unfortunate  than  otherwise,  that  it  should  be  less  shocking  to 
humanity  than  some  foiijdarry  crimes.     I  know  not  how  it  is  that  extortioners 
appear  to  us  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  the  worst  and  most  pernicious  species 
of  robbers.     It  will  be  found,  I  believe,  that  the  condition  of  husbandmen,  in 
eastern  countries,  is  incompatible  with  security,  and  that  sort  of  independence 
which  enables  men  to  maintain  themselves  against  oppression  and  violence.    The 
public  revenues,  which  are  in  reality  the  rent  of  land,  are,  throughout  the  East, 
collected  by  a  system  of  extortion,  violence,  and  barbarity  of  every  kind."'    After 
alluding  to  the  attempts,  not  without  a  partial  success,  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Company's  government,  for  the  redress  of  that  great  dass  of  evils.  Sir 
Henry  goes  on  to  say,    "  The  frequenqr,  however,  of  the  attachments  and 
sales,  under  the  Regulation  of  1799*  would  alone  serve  to  prove,  that  the 
revenues  are  not  collected  without  extreme  misery  to  the  ryot."    Two  circum* 
stances  wiU  be  sufficient  to  show  the  unlimited  oppression  to  which  the  ryots 
stand  exposed.     The  first  is,  that  the  Zemindars  are  empowered  to  distrain, 
previous  to  a  legal  judgment,  *^  without  adducing,"  to  use  the  language  of  Sir 
Hearyf  *'  any  evidence  of  their  claim  before  they  proceed  to  enforce  it,  and  acting 
as  judges  in  their  own  cause."    The  second  circumstance  is,  that  ^'  the  ryots  are 
almost  totally  deprived  of  the  power  of  seeking  redress,  by  the  expense  of  the 
courts  of  law."  *     Knowing  this,  can  any  one  be  surprised,  when  Sir  Henry 

*  See,  below,  under  the  head  of  justice,  p.  304,  305. 
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Book  VL  Strachey  declares,  "  The  laws  regarding  attachments  are  greatly  abused,  and 
are  productive  of  extreme  oppression." 

Some  diminution  in  the  balances  of  revenue,  and  some  improvement  in  the 
sales  of  the  estates  of  Zemindars,  having  become  a  subject  of  boast ;  it  is  to  the 
regulation,  which  authorized  the  above-stated  oppressions,  that  ^*  this  effect,''  says 
Sir  Henry  Strachey,  **  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  Yet,**  he  adds,  ^  as  if  the  mode 
in  which  the  rents  are  levied,  and  the  condition  of  the  ryots,  were  matters  not 
necessary  to  be  noticed,  it  is  frequently  pronounced  at  once,  as  a  position  admit- 
ting of  no  doubt,  that  these  favourable  sales  afford  a  substantial  proof  of  the 
lightness  of  the  assessment,  and  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  country.**  * 

The  important  subject  of  judicature,  or  the  effects  of  the  regulations  contrived 
for  the  dispensation  of  justice,  next  call  for  our  attention. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  remai^,  that  so  inadequate  was  the 

*  Nothing  18  more  remarkable  than  the  propensity  of  all  sorts  of  persons  connected  with  the 
Indian  gOTemment,  to  infer  from  any  thing,  or  every  thing,  "  the  flourishing  state  of  the  country.** 
Here  is  one  instance  of  the  curious  premises  from  which  the  inference  is  apt  to  be  drawn.  The 
man  who  explores,  with  any  degree  of  attention,  tlie  documents  of  Indian  history,  will  be  at  no 
loss  for  others.  Another  is  adduced  by  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  on  the  same  occasion,  and  its  insuffi*) 
dency  pointed  out.  <<  To  those  who  are  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  internal  state  of  the 
country,  it  is  known,"  says  he,  **  that  the  population,  unless  checked  by  some  great  calamity, 
constantly  increases  very  fast.  Increasing  cultivation  necessarily  follows  population.  The  want 
of  courts  of  justice,  of  a  regular  system  of  police,  prevents  not  the  prosperity  of  the  provinces 
subject  to  the  Mahrattas.  Where  no  battles  are  fought,  where  the  ryots  remain  unmolested  by 
military  exactions,  where  the  Zemindar  or  his  agent  are  seldom  changed,  the  lands  of  the  Mah* 
raltas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  district  (Midnapore),  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
the  population  is  equal,  frequently  superior  to  ours.  From  the  circumstance  of  increasing  popu- 
lation alone,  we  cannot,  as  many  pretend,  draw  an  inference  of  very  high  prosperity  and  good 
government."  In  fact,  where  marriage  at  the  earliest  nmrriageable  age  is  a  religious  duty  of  the 
strongest  obligation,  and  to  die  without  having  a  son,  the  greatest  of  misfortunes,  nothing  but 
extreme  misery  can  prevent  the  rapid  increase  of  population ;  and  whenra  vast  quantity  of  good 
land  still  remains  to  be  cultivated,  nothing  can  be  the  cause  of  such  misery,  but  bad  government. 
*'  To  imagine,"  continues  the  same  enlightened  observer,  <'  that  the  p^^ulation  has  increased, 
solely  in  consequence  of  our  system  of  internal  administration,  appears  to  me  most  erroneous* 
Under  the  native  government,  the  population  had  reached  its  utmost  height,  or  very  near  it 
Thirty  years  ago,  nearly  half  the  people  were  swept  away,  by  the  greatest  famine  recorded  in 
history.  Ever  since  that  period,  except  in  1790,  when  a  partial  famine  happened,  the  numbers 
have  been  gradually  increasing.  I  do  not  know  that  the  increase  has  been  more  rapid,  during 
the  last  ten  years  than  during  the  twenty  preceding ;  although  most  of  the  abuses  of  the  native 
governments,  and  many  new  abuses  of  our  government,  prevailed  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  last-mentioned  period.  Supposing  the  country  to  enjoy  peace,  I  cannot  easily  conceive  inter^ 
nal  mismanagement  so  excessive^  as  to  stop  the  increase  of  population."  See  for  these,  and  the 
quotations  in  the  text,  Answer  to  Interrogatories  in  1802,  Flfkh  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  530— ^2. 
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provision  for  judicature  to  a  population  of  27>000,000,*  when  the  collectors  alone  Chap.  VT. 
were  the  judges,  that  the  people,  among  themselves,  must -have  settled  the  ^"""^-'^^-^ 
greater  number  of  their  disputes,  **  by  modes  peculiar  to  their  tribes  or  castes,  or  Effects  of  the 
by  refference  to  their  gaorooSy  or  spiritual  guides : "  That  it  was,  the  object,  on  formrof  Lonl 
the  other  hand,  of  Lord  Comwallis,  to  afford  the  means  of  a  regular,  judicial  I'n  ^^^f  ^**es 
decision,  in  every  case  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  country,  **  vrithout  any  impe^ 
diment  from  the  distance  the  complainant  would  have  to  travel  for  redress ; "  an 
object  so  essential  undoubtedly  to  goodness  of  government,  that  it  is  the  principal 
end  of  its  institution. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  provision  made  for  this  important  business  Number  of 
was  ill  adapted  to  its  end.     The  tedious  forms  through  which  the  judges  had  to  ^d'^esTtlian 
travel,  permitted  them  to  decide  so  small  a  number  of  causes  in  a  given  portion  «*«"n*^rof 
of  time ;  and  the  delay  and  uncai;ainty  which  attended  a  technical  and  intricate  brought. 
mode  of  procedure,  afforded  so  much  encouragement  to  dishonest  litigation,  that 
the  pace  of  decision  fell  prodigiously  behind  that  of  the  multiplication  of  suits ; 
and  the  path  of  justice  might,   in  some  places,  be  regarded  as  completely 
Mocked  up.  . 

A  more  melancholy  exhibition  of  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind  under  that    . 
wretched  nurture  which  it  still  receives,  cannot  easily  be  discovered  Or  conceived, 
than  the  exhibition  made  of  it  in  the  proceeding  we  are  next  to  relate. 

To  obviate  the  disproportion  which  was  found  to  exist  between  the  number  of 
judicial  decisions,  and  the  occasions  for  them,  two  rational  expedients  presented 
themselves.  One  was  to  disencumba*  the  Courts  of  every  operation  not  essential 
to  the  ends  of  justice,  by  which  means  they  might  have  been  enabled  to  get 
through  with  a  mudi  greater  number  of  causes.  If,  even  by  the  most  expeditious^ 
mode  of  procedure,  the  Courts  were  unable  to  decide  as  many  causes  as  were 
brought  to  them,  the  case  was  plain ;  the  number  of  courts  was  too  small  for 
the  business  of  the  country,  and,  wheresoever  necessary,  ought  to  have  been 
increased. 

This  was  not  the  course  pursued  by  the  Anglo-Indian  government     No :  to  Expedient  for 
ease  the  pressure  upon  the  Courts,  they  enacted,  that  every  man  who  applied  for  ^b^d  ^ 
justice  should  be  punished ;  literally  punished ;  as  if  the  aj^lication  for  justice  ^hment^of 

*  The  Committee  complain  that  they  still  remain  in  the  dark  respecting  diis  important  article 
of  knowledge;  and  that  the  estimates  formed  by  the  best  informed  of  the  Company's  servants, 
betrayed  by  their  discrepancy  ignorance  so  profound  of  the  field  of  inquiry.  The  first  estimate, 
upon  the  acquisition  of  the  Duannee,  made  the  population  of  the  three  provinces,  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa,  10,000,000.  By  Sir  William  Jones  it  was  computed  to  be  24,000,000.  Mr.  Cole« 
brooke  made  it  30,000,000.  The  Committee  take  the  medium  between  the  conjectures  of  Jones 
and  Colebrooke,  and  call  it  27^000,000.    Report,  ut  supra,  p.  62. 
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Book  VL  were  a  crime ;  in  hopes  that  many  persons,  if  they  were  punished  on  account  of 

^"•^^v^"^  their  applying  for  justice,  would  cease  to  apply.     Government  enacted,  that 

those  who      cvcry  applicant  for  justice  should  be  fined ;  that  is,  should  be  compelled  to  pay  a 

tKS!^*^'^'*"^  sum  of  money  upon  the  institution  of  a  suit;  and  various  other  sums  during  the 

progress  of  it,  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  the  proceedings :  All  for  the 

declared  purpose,  the  sole  purpose;  of  driving  people  away  from   the   Courtflf. 

Such  was  the  scheme  for  the  better  administration  of  justice  which  was  devised 

by  British  legislators  in  the  year  1795 ;  such  the  scheme,  the  existence  of  which 

they  still  approve ;  and  finally  such  is  the  scheme  which  obtained  the  applause 

of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1810.* 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  lessen  the  business  of  the  Courts  of  law ;  to 
diminish  it  to  any  proposed  extent ;  to  produce  its  annihilation.  What  are  the 
means?  The  most  obvious  in  the  world;  denial  of  justice.  Decree  that  no 
person  whatsoever  who  is  less  than  six  feet  high,  shall  be  admitted  to  sue  in  a 
court  of  justice ;  and  you  will  reduce  the  business  to  a  very  manageable  quantity : 
Decree  that  no  man  who  is  less  than  eight ;  and  you  reduce  it  to  nothing.  A 
man's  stature  is  surely  as  good  a  test  to  judge  by,  whether  he  has  received  an 
injury,  as  his  purse. 
inyestigation  The  ddusion  is  SO  gross,  which  in  this  case  produces  its  effects  upon  the  minds 
dieot?  of  the  deluded,  that  the  contemplator  is  astonished  at  finding  men  who  are  sub* 

ject  to  its  influence  still  occupying,  and  that  almost  exclusively,  the  seats  of  power. 
Of  the  two  parties  to  a  suit  it  is  not  of  absolute  necessity  that  either  should 
be  dishonest :  because  the  case  may  have  in  it  such  obscurity  as  to  lequise  the 
decision  of  a  judge.  But  these  cases  are,  or  at  any  rate  if  there  was  a  good 
code  of  laws,  would  be,  very  rare.  In  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  cases, 
when  law-suits  are  numerous,  one  of  the  parties  is  intentionaUy  dishonest,  and 
wishes  to  keep  or  to  gain  some  unjust  advantage. 

When  legislators,  therefore,  propose  to  drive  people  from  the  Courts  of 
Justice  by  expense,  they  must  of  necessity  imagine  that  it  is  the  dishonest 
parties  :only  whom  the  expense  will  deter ;  for  it  would  be  dreadful  to  make  laws 
to  prevent  the  honest  from  receiving  a  legal  protection.  But  is  it  easy  for  the 
wit  of  man  to  frame  a  proposition  stamped  with  stronger  characters  of  ignorance 
or  corruption  than  this.  That  to  render  access  to  justice  difficult  is  the  way  to 
lesscQ  the  number  of  crimes.  What  is  the  greatest  encouragement  to  injustice  ? 
Is  it  not  every  thing  which  tends  to  prevent  immediate  redress  ?  What  is 
the  greatest  discouragement  to  injustice  ?  Every  thing  which  tends  to  ensure 
immediate-redress.     But  tedious  and  expensive  forms  of  law,  of  which  unceMainty 

*  Fifth  Report,  p*  63. 
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is  a  consequence,  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  prevent  immediate  redress.  Chap.vI. 
They  are,  therefore,  a  great  encouragement,  not  a  hindrance  to  injustice.  '^— ^z— ^ 

Let  us  contemplate  the  motives  which  actuate  the  two  parties  to  a  dvil  suit, 
the  just,  and  the  unjust  The  unjust  man  is  actuated  by  the  desire,  wrongfully 
to  retain,  or  wrongfully  to  obtain,  possession  of  an  article  of  property.  The  just 
party  is  actuated  by  the  desire,  rightfully  to  obtain,  or  rightfully  to  retain,  the 
same  possession.  What  is  the  evil,  the  hazard  of  which  the  unjust  man  incurs  ? 
The  costs  of  suit.  What  is  the  good  the  chance  of  which  he  obtains  ?  The 
whole  of  the  property  forming  the  subject  of  dispute.  It  is  evident,  that  a  very 
slender  chance  in  the  latter  case  may  outvalue  all  that  is  risked  in  the  former. 
It  is  evident  that,  considering  the  great  propensity  of  mankind,  particularly  of 
the  dishonest  part^  to  over-value  their  own  chances  of  good  fortune,  the  risk  of 
the  costs  will  in  many  instances  be  run,  where  the  chance  of  success  is  exceed- 
ingly small.  In  the  case  of  sums  of  any  considerable  amount,  the  advantage  of 
retaining  the  property,  even  during  the  long  period  which  under  an  intricate 
form  of  procedure  is  required  to  arrive  at  the  execution  of  a  decree,  may  be 
more  than  a  compensation  for  aU  the  expenses  which  it  is  necessary  to  incur. 

Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  value  of  the  expense  bears  a  great  proportion 
to  that  of  the  matter  in  dispute ;  those  cases  in  which  the  value  of  the  property 
is  moderate ;  what  are  the  motives  by  which  the  honest  and  dishonest  litigant 
are  liable  to  be  impdled  ?  On  the  side  of  injustice  there  is,  firsts  the  certain 
advantage  of  delay,  and  there  is,  secondly,  the  chance  of  success.  On  the  side 
of  justice,  there  is  only  the  chance  of  success. 

Suppose  then  chances  of  success  to  be  equal;  the  motives  to  incur  the 
expense  of  a  law-suit  would  in  that  case  be  always  greatest  on  the  side  of  the 
dishonest  litigant ;  none  therefore  but  the  injured  is  in  that  case  liable  to  be 
deterred  from  law-suits  by  fines  upon  the  application  for  justice. 

As  it  is  evident  that,  in  proportion  to  the  chance  which  injustice  has  for  success 
in  the  Courts  of  Justice,  is  the  motive  which  the  unjust  man  has  not  td  be 
deterred,  and  the  just  man  has  to  be  deterred  by  the  expense ;  so  it  is  also 
evident  that  this  is  not  all :  it  is  evident,  that  the  motive  of  the  unjust  litigant 
is  not  proportioned  to  the  real  chance  which  he  has  for  a  decision  favourable  to 
his  injustice ;  but  that  it  rises  to  the  pitch  of  his  own  exaggerated  estimate  of 
his  chance  of  success.  Now,  in  aU  systems  of  procedure,  which  by  technical 
forms  render  the  judicial  business  complex,  intricate,  full  of  subtleties  and  snares, 
the  chance  of  success  to  injustice,  in  a  vast  proportion  of  cases,  is  very  great. 
This  chance,  most  assiuedly,  is  the  producing  cause  of  a  vast  proportion  of 
law-suits.    Together  with  the  advantages  of  delay,  derived  from  the  same  system 
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Book  VI.  of  forms,  it  is  accountable,  where  the  corruption  of  the  judge  is  not  contem- 
plated, for  all  suits  at  law,  except  that  comparatively  small  number,  in  which  the 
right  of  the  honest  man  is  really  a  matter  of  obscurity  and  doubt  In  all  cases, 
therefore,  in  which  the  unjust  man  estimates  this  chance  at  more  than  the 
expense  of  a  suit,  it  is  not  the  man  who  injures,  but  the  man  who  is  injured^ 
whom  the  fine  upon- justice  operates  to  deter.  In  aU  such  cases  the  fine  upon 
the  application  for  justice  has  no  other  effect  than  to  compel  the  honest  man  to 
submit  to  iniquity ;  no  other  effect  than  that  of  affording  a  province  to  injustice, 
in  which  it  may  range  at  will.* 

In  all  cases  then,  in  which  this  expedient  does  not  deter  the  unjust  litigant^ 
it  is  mischievous  beyond  expression.  The  cases  in  which  it  can  deter  the  unjust 
litigant  must  always  be  few ;  because  it  is  evident,  that  the  motive,  under  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  is  very  great  to  unjust  litigation,  and  that  the  counter 
motive,  arising  fi'om  a  certain  addition  to  the  expenses  of  suit,  is  in  compariscm 
small.  If  it  be  considered  that  all  litigation  is  caused  by  the  motive  to  injustice, 
unless  in  the  comparativdy  small  number  of  cases  in  which  the  point  of  right  is 
really  doubtful,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  motive  very  powerful,  since  it  governs 
the  conduct  of  so  great  a  number  of  men.  If  it  be  considered  that  the  only 
force  employed  by  the  new  expedient  of  the  Indian  government,  to  counteract 
this  motive,  is  a  certain  difference  of  expense,  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  possessing 
much  efficacy  to  deter  firom  litigation  the  man  who  expects,  firom  it  an  unjust 
advantage. 

Thus  stands  the  case  with  regard  to  the  dass  of  suitors  who  can  endure  the 
oppression  of  a  law-suit,  rendered  expensive  by  legislative  design.  There  is, 
however,  a  different  class  of  persons ;  a  dass  of  persons  induding  the  whole 
population,  with  the  deduction  of  a  small  proportion ;  and  how  stands  the  case 
with  regard  to  them  ?  They  are  utterly  unable  to  defiray  the  expense  of  a  law- 
suit, rendered  costiy  and  oppressive  by  legislative  design.  They  are,  by  conse- 
quence, exduded  from  the  Courts  of  Justice.  A  barrier,  altogether  insur- 
mountable, is  set  up  between  them  and  the  services  of  the  judge.  Except  in 
the  cases  affecting  the  public  peace,  and  calling  for  puUic  prosecution^  justice  is 

*  In  India  the  actual  state  of  the  fiurts  is  asserted,  upon  the  experience  of  Sir  Henry  Strachey, 
one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Indian  judges,  and  an  honour  to  the  judicial  character,  to  1>e 
this ;  That  **  out  of  100  suits,  perhaps  in  five  at  the  utmost/'  the  plaint  of  the  prosecutor  is 
unfounded.  In  ninety-five  then,  out  of  every  100  cases,  the  plaintiff  has  a  right  to  a  decision* 
In  all  that  vast  proportion  of  cases,  with  the  small  exeeption  of  those  in  which  the  point  of 
justice  maybe  doubtful,  the  defendant  is  an  injurer ;  and  every  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to 
prevent  the  law  suit,  has  a  tendency  to  deiraud  the  innocent,  reward  the  guilty.  Answer  to 
Interrogatories,  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  5K. 
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denied  them :  They  axe  placed  out  of  the  protection  of  law.  In  this^  the  most  Chap.  VI. 
lai^,  and  by  its  lai^enesa»  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  all  the  por-  ^T^C""^ 
tions  of  the  demand  for  justice^  the  man  who  intends  injustice  dearly  sees^  that 
he  may  perpetrate  his  purpose  in  absolute  safety.  The  poor  man  is  debarred 
from  even  the  application  for  redress.  It  must  be  confessed,  then,  that  in  this 
large  department  of  the  field  of  justice,  law  suits  are  prevented  by  expense ; 
effectually  prevented,  by  rendering  plunder  and  oppression,  without  remedy,  the 
lot  of  the  innocent ;  holding  out  the  premium  of  perfect  impunity  to  injustice. 

A  provision,  indeed,  was  made  for  persons  suing,  in  the  character  of  poor.  But 
to  how  little  effect  that  provision  exists  any  where,  no  words  are  necessary  to 
make  known. 

A  mode  of  procedure,  inartificial,  expeditious,  and  cheap,  befiire  native  com* 
missioners,  provided  for  suits  on  small  sums,  though  much  more  usefiil,  was 
extremely  inadequate  to  the  extent  of  the  demand.* 

The  expedient,  for  proportioning  the  number  of  law-suits  to  the  powers  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  by  rendering  justice  more  oppressive  than  injustice ;  inrar 

*  <<  Tlie  expense  and  delay/*  says  Sir  Henry  6trachey,  '<  to  which  ryots  are  subject  in  prose- 
cuting their  suits  are,  to  my  knowledge,  excessive.  For  the  truth  of  this,  I  would  refer  to  the 
records  of  any  Register  in  Bengal.  The  duty  of  decidmg  revenue  causes,  for  a  small  amount, 
under  the  operation  of  the  present  regulations,  has  fallen  chiefly  on  the  Registers.  Hie  rights  of 
the  inferior  ryots  are  seldom  discussed  in  the  superior  courts.  The  welfare  of  those  from  whom  all 
revenue,  and  even  subsistence;  must  be  derived«-who  are  the  poorest,  die  weakest,  and  most 
numerous— is  a  matter  of  importance ;  and  not  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  government.  I  have 
therefore  thought  it  my  duty  to  dwell  cm  this  subject  with  some  minuteness. — It  must,  I  am  sure, 
constantly  happen,  that  a  ryot  gives  up  his  prosecution  in  despair,  on  finding  his  power  of  conti« 
nuing  it  beyond  his  power  to  sustain  l^Exaction  of  revenue  is  peculiarly  difficult  of  proof.  Either 
no  engagements  exist,  and  no  accounts  can  be  found;  or  they  are  extremely  defective  and  per- 
plexing. It  is  not  the  original  fee,  on  the  Institution  of  the  suit;  but  the  subsequent  charges,  on 
exhibits,  and  on  witnesses,  that  appear  to  me  intolerable.  I  have  often  seen  a  suitor,  when 
stripped  of  his  last  rupeci  and  called  upon  for  the  fee  on  a  document,  produce  in  court  a  silver 
ring  or  other  trinket,  and  beg  that  it  might  be  received  as  a  pledge;  and  after  all,  perhaps,  he  was 
cast  for  want  of  money  to  bring  proof."  On  the  subject  of  delay,  this  Judge  observes ;  **  The 
cultivators  are  unable  to  support  themselves  at  the  Sudder,  during  a  procedure  of  two  or  three 
months.  They  cannot  return  to  their  houses  without  submitting  to  their  oppressor.  They  must 
have  speedy  justice,  or  none.** 

The  pretended  relief  afforded  by  the  power  of  suing  vajbrm^  pauperis^  he  shows,  is  more  bur- 
thensome  than  paying  the  fees.  The  number  too  of  the  persons  who  sue  in  this  form  suggests 
important  reflections.  ^*  Half  the  complainants,  in  the  Dewanny  Adaulut  of  this  Zillah,  appear 
as  paupers,  although  these  find  much  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  regulation  intended  for  the 
relief  of  paupers.  No  man  can  be  admitted  to  prosecute  as  a  pauper,  till  he  brings  two  witnesses 
VOL.  lU.  2  E 
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Book  VI.  tional  as  it  was  in  principle,  and  atrocious  in  practice ;  failed  in  another  respect. 
^''"■*";j;;J~^  It  produced  not  the  effect  for  which  it  was  intended.  In  spite  of  all  thcexer- 
Deplorable  tions  which  could  be  made,  and  in  spite  of  repeated  augmentations  of  law  ex<» 
a^mintstradon  penscs,  the  number  of  causes  remaining  undecided,  in  1801,  was  so  great  as  to 

of  justice. 

to  attest  his  poverty,  and  two  securities  for  his  personal  appearance ;  and  no  one  can  well  do  this 

without,  at  least,  maintaining  himself  and  them,  during  their  absence  from  home.    But  the  ex« 

pense  of  such  maintenance  must  exceed  that  of  the  fees  and  stamp  paper/' 

On  the  pretext  of  checking  litigiousness  by  expense ;  he  asserts,  that  there  are  ne  UtigUnu  plain' 
iiffsj  or  at  most  very  few,  and  that  law-suits  are  almost  always  produced  by  the  dishonesty  of  th6 
defendant.  Checking  litigiousness,  then,  by  expense,  is  merely  fining  a  plaintiff  for  seeking  jus^ 
iice;  compelling  the  honest  man  to  remain  a  prey  to  the  cheat.  In  some  few  prosecutions,  the 
dishonest  intention  is  on  the  side  of  the  plaintiff,  when  false  demands  are  supported  by  fiilse  evi* 
dence.  But  he  asserts,  that  the  proportion  of  false  and  frivolous  demands,  both  .taken  together, 
amount  not  to  five  in  a  hundred  of  those  which  are  just  and  substantial.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
prejudice,  he  affirms,  <*  The  complaints  of  these  people  are  seldom  or  never  litigious,  brought 
forward  merely  from  the  quarrelsome  disposition  of  the  prosecutor.** 

If  suits,  he  said,  were  prevented,  by  increasing  the  expense,  all  that  could  be  inferred  was, 
that  few  could  afford  to  pay :  <<  but  a  man  is  disabled  from  sustaining  expense,  in  proportion  as  he 
is  poor,  and  not  in  proportion  as  he  is  litigious.*'  • 

The  notions  of  thb  Indian  Judge,  on  the  subject  of  judicature,  were  very  different  from  those 
of  the  governing  men  in  India  and  in  England.  *^  It  is  my  opinion,**  said  he,  ^^  that  the  nearer 
we  approach  to  the  rule  of  granting  to  all  speedy  justice,  without  any  expense  whatever,  the 
nearer  we  shall,  in  our  judicial  system,  approach  perfection.  It  will  not,  I  imagine,  be  denied, 
that  it  is  desirable,  the  least  tedious,  and  least  expensive  mode  of  obtaining  redress,  should  be  open, 
where  an  injury  has  really  been  su&red.  When  a  poor  man  has  been  oppressed,  he  should  be 
freed  from  trouble  and  expense,  and  assisted  and  encouraged,  as  far  as  possible,  in  prosecuting  his 
complaint  He  is  not,  in  such  a  situation,  a  fair  object  for  taxation.  It  does  not  become  the 
ruling  power  to  add  to  his  misfortune  by  levying  impositions  upon  him.  It  is  clear  that  a  ryot, 
Jrom  whom  undue  rent  has  been  exacted,  must  feel  the  charge  of  stamp  and  fees  to  be  a  severe 
aggravation  of  his  distress."  What  is  the  consequence  ?  That  which  must  of  necessity  follow-^ 
that  which  might  be  expected  to  call  forth  all  the  attention  of  Englishmen — but  which  to  this  late 
period  appears  to  have  called  fortii  none:  '^  That  the  ryots,  though  now  more  independent  (not 
from  oppression)  are  much  worse  protected  from  distress  than  heretofore.**  For  these  quotations, 
from  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  see  the  FifUi  Report,  p.  525  to  532. 

Sir  Henry  Strachey  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  Judges  in  India  from  whom  a  British  parliament, 
and  British  rulers,  both  in  London  and  Calcutta,  might  receive  important  lessons.  The  report 
from  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Circuit  and  Appeal  at  Moorshedabad,  consisting  of  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke,  Mr.  PatUe,  and  Mr.  Rocke,  in  1802,  says,  ''  The  increased  expense  of  law-suits  has 
never  been  found  to  check  litigiousness.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  generally  observed,  that 
litigiousness  is  encouraged  thereby,  in  the  hope  that  the  certainty  of  the  expense,  added  to  the  un- 
certainty of  the  result,  might  deter  parties  from  defending  even  just  rights.  On  comparing  the 
half  yearly  reports  of  the  several  adauluts  in  this  division,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  number  of 
suits,  filed  since  the  establishment  of  the  fees  and  stamp  duties,  differs  much  from  the  number 
filed,  in  a  similar  period,  previous  thereto."  Fiflh  Report,  p.  519. 
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excite  the  attention  of  the  Court  of  Directors ;  who  pointed  it  out  to  their  go-  Chap.  VL. 
Vemment  in  India,  as  an  evil  calling  loudly  for  redress.  In  1803,  on  "  the  al-  ^^"^*''';"~^ 
most  incredible  number  of  causes  undecided/'  they  remark,  that,  ^^  to  judge  by 
analogy  of  the.  courts  in  Europe,  they  would  be  induced  to  think  so  great  an 
arrear  could  scarcely  ever  come  to  a  hearing."  In  the  year  1802,  the  govern- 
ment resolvied,  on  instituting,  where  necessary,  the  office  of  an  assistant  Judge ;  on 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  commissioners ;  and  on  allowing  a  more 
expeditious  mode  of  procedure  in  sums  of  a  small  amount.  *^  Subsequent  re- 
ports," say  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  "  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  show  that  the  difficulty  of  keeping  down  the  number  of  causes,  depend- 
ing on  the  file,  has  at  aU  diminished ;  or  that  the  means  resorted  to  for  that  pur- 
pose, have  been  as  successful  as  was  expected."  And  they  quote  a  dispatch,  of  - 
a  date  so  late  as  March,  1812,  in  which  the  Directors  express  themselves  in  the 
following  extraordinary  terms.  "  We  should  be  very  sorry,  that,  from  the 
accumulation  of  such  arrears,  there  should  ever  be  room  to  raise  a  questioii, 
whether  it  were  better  to  leave  the  natives  to  their  own  arbitrary  and  precipitate 
tribunals,  than  to  harass  their  feelings  and  injure  their  property,  by  an  endless 
procrastination  of  their  suits,  under  the  pretence  of  more  deliberate  justice."  * 

Of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  harassed,  and  the  evils  which  so  defective  a 
system  of  judicature  produces,  some  conception  may  be  attained  by  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  a  report  of  one  of  the  Judges  of  circuit.  **  The  commit- 
ments for  breaches  of  the  peace,  arising  from  boundary  disputes,  and  other  con- 
tests concerning  landed  property,  are  ascribed  to  the  great,  though  unavoidable 
arrear,  of  untried  causes  pending  in  some  c£  the  courts:  since  by  necessarily 
IHt>tract]ng,  for  years,  the  decision  of  suits,  it  frequently  drove  the  suitors  to 
despair;  and  induced  them  to  run  the  risk  of  taking  justice  into  their  own 
hands,  by  seizing  the  object  in  dispute,  rather  than  to  await  the  tardy  issue 
of  a  process,  which  threatened  to  exceed  the  probable  duration  of  their^  own 

Uves."t 

The  Court  of  Directors  appear,  in  that  dispatch  of  theirs  which  has  been  re-  Defective 
cently  quoted,  to  imagine,  that  the  chmce  lies  exclusively  between  the  present  foim. 
institution,  of  which  the  evils  are  so  enormous ;  and  the  arbitrary  and  precipitate 
system  of  the  natives.     A  slight  d^^  of  reflection,  exempt  from  the  shackles 
tied  upon  their  minds  by  custom  and  authority,  would  point  out  to  them  another 
course,  infinitely  preferable  to  both.     Let  them  give  to  the  people  distinct  defini 

*  See  for  the  above  quotations,  the  Fifth  Report^  ut  supra,  p.  63,  64.  t  Ibid*  p«  65. 
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Book  VI.    tions  of  thdi*  rights  in  an  accurate  code,  and  give  them  courts  of  justice,  wMcb 

^^"'^v-*^  will  decide,  not  precipitately,  but  carefully ;    free,  however,  from  tedinicai  i«H 

pediments,  and  therefore  quickly :  and  they  will  both  aiaUe  thetr  courts  to  in* 

vest^ate  a  greater  number  of  causes ;  and  will  exceedingly  reduce  the  number 

of  suits. 

Law-suitsvery     This  IS  the  admiraUe  effect  of  an  exceUent  administiation  of  justice,  that  it 

Mimbisut^^     prevents  the  very  intention^to  commit  injury,  by  making  it  certain  to  every 


ofjustice  is    ^l^^^  injustice  will  be  disi^ointed  of  its  aim.     Who  would  go  into  a  oouit  of 

decision,  aware  that  his  cause  was  bad,  if  he  knew  that  its  merits  would  be  ao- 

curately  explored,  and  justice  immediately  awarded  ?    In  this  case  tbe  minutest 

portion  of  benefit  could  not  be  expected  from  iniquitous  litigation.    Iniqaitoyft 

litigation,  therefore,  would  cease.     And  after  the  deduction  of  suits  inatitBtod 

or  pmviAed  for  purposes  of  injustice^  yery  few  in  comparison  would  remain. 

But  tlie  case  is  altogether  different,  when  a  man  knows  that  it  wiH  be  months^ 

or  perhaps  years,  hefore  his  injustice  will  came  in  turn  for  investiigstioBi;  tfaafc 

even  then,  it  is  only  ceremonies  that  are  to  be  performed,  for  a  considembfe  spane^ 

of  time,  whfle  Hie  merits  of  the  question  renuun  unexplored ;  that  the  lam  is 

unwritten,  arbitrary,  and  obscure ;  that  the  prooedure  is  exceedingly  diflScult  to 

foUew  without  mistakes ;  and  Qisst  aa  these  mistakes,  totally  oegardless  of  the 

merits  of  the  question,  the  decision  may  finally  dejiend.     The  ^uivaiitagies  o£  iw^ 

justice,  in  a  state  of  things  like  tins,  are^so  very  numerous,  end  the  encourage* 

ment  to  ui^ust  litigation  so  rery  great,  that  the  multi{dicatioB  of  suits  maf  be 

regarded  as  a  natural  and  unavoidable  result. 

Number  of         No  proposition,  derived  from  political  e:2qierienee,  may  be  relied  on  more  ooafi*^ 

oTthe"admi-'  deutly  than  this.  That  the  muhiptication  of  law^ndts  is  a  proof  of  the  bad  ad* 

illsti^^'^^^    ministration  <of  justice:  that  a  perfect  administration  of  juskioe  wodd  abneiafc 

anmfailate  litigatum ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  reduoe  it  by  any  other  raeaoai^ 

such  as  that  of  expaise,  is  to  holdout  encouragement  to  plundevecs,  and  denj 

protection  of  law  to  the  honest  and  just. 

Extraordinary      When  any  great  public  duty  is  to  be  performed,  aad  the  munber  of  perfoosiers 

X^i^ngtiie  ^  ^^^^  to  be  too  small  for  the  demand,  ihe  most  obvious  of  all  expedient  m^ 

or  Mtf(^in^°  to  increase  the  number.    With  regard  to  this  expedient  £w  enabUng  the  :gDwm* 

India.  mont  in  India  to  do  justice  between  its  subjects,  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 

'Commons  made  an  extraordinary  dedaration  in  the  year  1912.    ^  An  augmat^ 

tation  of  the  number  of  European  Judges,  adequate  to  the  purpose  diequired^ 

would  be  attended  with  an  augmentation  of  charge,  which  the  state  of  the 

finances  is  not  calculated  to  bear ;  and  the  same  objection  occurs*  to  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  aasistflxit  Judges/'  *  Never^  since  man  had  the  use  of  language,  was  Chap,  vl 
a  mare  terrible  oondemnation,  of  any  gorenmient,  pronounced.  Of  all  the  ^""^v^"^ 
dudes  of  gorerament,  that  of  maintaining  justioe  among^  the  people  is  the  fore- 
most. This,  in  fact,  is  the  end  for  which  it  exists*  Here  is  said  to  be  a  govern* 
ment,  which  raises  \xpon  tiie  people  a  revenue  so  vast,  that  by  avowed  intention, 
it  is  literally  all  diat  they  can  bear,  that  is  o^nessive  to  tibe  highest  pitch  which 
oppeenion  can  reach  without  desolating  the  country:  And  all  <his  revenue  is 
aquandered  awi^,  till  not  a  sufficiency  remains  to  hire  Judges  for  the  distribu^ 
tioo  itf  jurtioe  I 

What  is  made  of  all  this  money  ?  To  what  preferaUe  purpose  is  it  aj^ed? 
High  nftatter,  in  Ivrge  quantity,  would  be  contained  in  a  proper  answer  to  these 
questions. 

Having  surveyed  the  efiects,  which  practioe  and  experience  have  made  visi*  Effects  of  th« 
He  to  those  who  least  enjoy  the  powers  of  reflection,  of  £he  Reguiatioiis  made'^fon^  ofLord 
fbrdedfiionupontheciviliightsef  the  people  of  India;  we  come,  in  order,  to^^''^^'' 
die  elects  whidi  have  been  produced  by  the  Regulations  made  for  the  suppres* 
aion  of  crimes,  indudkig  botii  penal  judicature  and  po&oe. 

In  two  ways,  a  system  of  legislative  provisioM  for  the  sn^ression  of  ddin- 
quency  may  be  defective.  The  burthens  whidi  it  imposes,  in  the  way  of  ex- 
pense, and  in  the  way  of  inffiotion,  may  be  too  heavy.  It  may  not  answer  its 
end;  inateadof  eompieteljr  repressmg  offences,  k  may  allow  them  cmlimM^ 
to  increaae. 

In  regard  to  faurtbcDB,  under  the  refoms  whidx  w>e  are  now  eoatemplatfaig,  inomue  of 
expense  was  iacreaaed.  I%e  infiiotions,  acoordfoig  to  tlie  ideas  of  Engfisbmen,  ^^^^' 
wex  mitigated;  but  Idie  JbaniAments,  substituted  to  tiie  mutflaticoM,  seem  to  be 
regarded  with  still  gveator  horror  by  the  natives,  than  ishe  mutilations  th^n<- 
selves.  It  is  unneoessary  to  dweQ  i^n  this  topic.  The  most  impm-tant  point 
for  contemplation  is,  the  dinmnition  or  increase  of  the  seovity  of  the  people^ 
by  the  increase  or  diminution  of  mmes.  In  this  respect,  too,  the  eiects  of  the 
English  IUf[ulations  have  been  deplorable. 

Of  aU  the  osiaies  I^  wfhich  the  private  members  of  the  sameeommu^y  infost  Deooity. 
one  another,  robbery.  In  ^tie  idea  of  which  are  inchided  plunder  and  murda*,  is 
the  most  deeply  firai^ht  with  mischid^,  both  by  the  evil  brought  upon  the  imme- 
diate victims ;  and  by  the  alarming  sense  of  insecurity  which  the  prevalence  of 
that  crime  strikes  into  the  mind  of  ahnost  every  individual  in  the  conmiunity. 

*  Fiflh  Report,  p.  65. 
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Book  VI.  This^  the  highest  of  all  crimes,  assumes  an  aspect  peculiarly  terrible  in  India ; 
^^^~^^  where  the  robbers  (in  the  language  of  the  country  decoits)  form  themselves  into 
confederacies,  and  perform  their  crimes  witii  a  combination  of  forces  which  it  is 
not  easy  tp  resist.  This  class  of  offences  has  not  diminished  under  the  English 
government,  and  its  legislative  provisions.  It  has  increased ;  to  a  degree,  highly 
disgraceful  to  tha  legislation  of  a  civilized  people.  It  has  increased  under  the 
English  government,  not  only  to  a  degree,  of  which  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
example  under  the  native  governments  of  India,  but  to  a  degree  surpassing  what 
was  ever  witnessed  in  any  country  in  which  law  and  government  could  with  any 
degree  of  propriety  be  said  to  exist 

The  testimony  of  the  judges,  and  other  officers  of  the  Company's  government, 
shall  be  adduced,  as  much  as  possible,  in  their  own  words.  ^  The  crime  of 
decoity "  (that  is  robbery  by  gangs),  says  Sir  Henry  Strachey  in  his  report  as 
judge  of  drouit  in  the  district  of  Calcutta  in  the  year  1802,  ^^  has,  I  believe, 
increased  greatly,  since  the  British  administration  of  justice.  The  number  of 
convicts  confined  at  the  six  stations  of  this  division  (independent  of  Zillah  twenty* 
four  pergunnahs)  is  about  4,000.  Of  them  probably  nine-tenths  are  decoits. 
JBesides  these,  some  hundreds  have  of  late  years  been  transported.  The  number 
of  persons  convicted  of  decoity,  however  great  it  may  appear,  is  certainly  small, 
in  proportion  to  those  who  aro  guilty  of  the  crime.  At  Midnapore  I' find,  by  the 
reports  of  the  police  darogas,  that,  in  the  year  1802,  a  period  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, they  sent  intelligence  of  no  less  than  ninety-three  robberies,  most  of 
them,  as  usual,  committed  by  large  gangs.  With  respect  to  fifty-one  of  these 
robberies,  not  a  man  was  taken;  and  for  the  romaining  forty-two  very  few, 
firequently  only  one  or  two  in  each  gang.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  decoity 
prevails  in  the  district  of  Midnaporo  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  other  districts 
of  this  division ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  thero  is  less,  except  perhaps  in  Beerb- 
hoom.     In  Burdwan  there  is  certainly  three  or  four  times  as  much."  * 

The  Judge  of  circuit  in  the  Rajeshahye  division  in  1808,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Register  to  the  Nizamut  Adaulut,  says,  **  It  is  with  much  diffidence  I  address 
the  Nizamut  Adaulut  on  the  jpresent  occasion ;  for  I  have  to  propose  measures, 
the  nature  of  which  they  are,  I  know,  generally  averse  to.  I  do  not  wait  till 
the  end  of  the  circuit,  when,  in  the  course  of  official  routine,  I  should  have  to 
make  a  report  to  the  court ;  because  the  evil  which  I  complain  of  is  great,  and 
increasing;  and  every  instant  of  delay  serves  only  to  furnish  new  victims  to  the 

«  Fifth  Report,  p.  559. 
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atrocities  which  are  daily  committed. — ^That  decoity  is  very  prevalent  in  Rajesha*  Chap.  VI. 
hye  has  been  often  stated.  But  if  its  vast  extent  were  known :  if  the  scenes  of  j2q« 
horror,  the  murders,  the  burnings,  the  excessive  cruelties,  which  are  continually 
perpetrated  here,  were  properly  represented  to  government,  I  am  confident  that 
some  measures  would  be  adopted,  to  remedy  the  evil.  Certainly,  there  is  not 
an  individual,  belonging  to  the  government,  who  does  not  anxiously  wish  to 
save  the  people  from  robbery  and  massacre.  Yet  the  situation  of  the  people  is 
not  sufficiently  attended  to.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is 
no  protection,  for  persons,  or  property.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  which  pre- 
vails in  most  of  the  Zillahs  in  Bengal.  But  in  this  it  is  much  worse,  than  in 
any  other  I  have  seen.  I  am  fiilly  persuaded,  that  no  civilized  country  ever  had 
so  bad  a  police,  as  that  which  Rajeshahye  has  at  present."  * 

Mr.  Dowdeswell,  the  secretary  to  government,  in  a  report  which  he  drew  up, 
in  1809,  ''  On  the  general  state  of  the  police  of  Bengal,"  says ;  ''  Were  I  to 
enumerate  only  a  thousandth  part  of  the  atrocities  of  the  decoits,  and  of  the 
consequent  sufferings  of  the  people ;  and  were  I  to  soften  that  recital  in  eveiy 
mode  which  language  would  permit,  I  should  still  despair  of  obtaining  credit, 
solely  on  my  own  authority,  for  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative."  He  goes  on  to 
state,  that  ''  Robbery,  rape,  and  even  murder  itself,  are  not  the  worst  figures, 
in  this  horrid  and  disgusting  picture.  An  expedient  of  common  occurrence 
.with  the  decoits,  merely  to  induce  a  confession  of  property,  supposed  to  be  con- 
cealed, is,  to  bum  the  proprietor  with  straw  or  torches,  until  he  discloses  the 
property,  or  perishes  in  the  flames.  And  when  they  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
revenge  against  individuals,  worse  cruelties,  if  worse  can  be,  are  perpetrated  by 
those  remorseless  criminals.  If  the  information  obtained  is  not  extremely  erro- 
neous, the  offender,  hereafter  noticed,  himself  committed  fifteen  murders  in 
nineteen  days :  And  volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  atrocities  of  the  decoits^ 
every  line  of  which  would  make  the  blood  run  cold  with  horror."  f 

Mr.  Dowdeswell  inserts  an  abstract  of  three  trials  which  had  been  recentiy 
adjudged  in  the  court  of  Nizamut  Adaulut.  It  is  highly  proper  that  one  should 
appear  as  a  specimen.  The  prisoners,  nine  in  number,  were  charged  with  being 
the  principal  actors  in  a  gang  of  robbers,  who,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  August, 
1808,  perpetrated  the  enormities  which  the  prosecutor  related,  as  follows : 
•*  That  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  on  which  the  robbery  and  murders 
took  place,  he  was  sleeping  in  a  house  at  a  short  distance  firom  that  of  his  father^. 

♦  Fifth  Report,  p.  586.  t  l^d.  p^603v 
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and  bdng  nwoke  bjr  the  noise  of  robbers,  went  out^  and  taw  that  a  party  of 
about  fiftj  deceits  had  attacked  his  father's  house ;  that)  from  fear,  he  concealed 
himself  in  a  plantain  garden,  within  fifty  yards  of  the  spoty  from  whence  be  saw 
the  robbers  drag  out  from  the  house  his  father  and  mother;  and,  after  bindinif 
their  hands  and  fiset,  apply  lighted  straw  and  torches  to  their  bodies,  demanding 
of  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  point  out  where  their  money  was  concealed;  that 
the  unfortunate  people  assured  them,  they  had  none ;  but  that  the  robbers,  proving 
inexorable,  went  into  the  house  and  brought  from  it  a  quantity  of  hemp,  which 
they  twisted  round  the  body  of  Loharam,  and,  afl;er  pouring  on  it  ghee,  or  clari- 
fied butter,  to  render  it  more  inflammable,  set  fire  to  it:«-^That  they  then  pro- 
cured a  quilt  from  the  house,  which  they  also  moistened  with  ghee  and  rolled 
round  the  body  of  Loharam  :«-^That  the  prisoners  Balka  Sirdar,  Nubboo  Sirdar^ 
and  Kutikye  Gupally,  at  the  dunection  of  the  prisoner  Bulram  Sudar,  threw  the 
prosecutor's  father  on  the  ground,  and  keeping  him  down,  with  a  bamboo  which 
they  h^  over  his  breast,  set  fire  to  the  quilt : — ^That  at  this  time,  the  cries  of 
the  unfi>rtunate  man  were  most  shocking,  the  robbers  continually  calling  on  him 
to  tell  where  his  money  was^  and  he  assuring  them  that  he  had  none,  and 
imploring  them  td  take  his  cows,  or  any  thing  they  might  find  in  hia  bouse  >- 
That  the  robbers,  howew,  stiU  proceeded  to  ftirther  cruelly,  having  procured  some 
mustaid-seed,  and  torn  up  the  flesh  of  Liohanm's  breast,  by  drawing  a  large 
bamboo  s^ersl  times  across  it,  pounded  the  mustard'^seed  on  the  sores,  with  a 
view  to  make  the  toiment  more  esccrudating  :-*-That,  at  the  same  time,  the 
tnother  of  the  prosecutor  was  tortured  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  by  the 
robbets  tying  hemp  round  her  body,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  and  dragging  her 
about  from  pkce  to  place,  by  ibe  bair  of  her  head,  cailing  on  her,  all  the  whilst 
to  tell  them  where  her  husbaod's  money  was  concealed ;  and  ako  calln^  out  on 
the  prosecutor  by  name,  to  come  and  witness  the  state  of  his  fistther  and  mother : 
— ^That  these  cruelties,  togelJhar  with  the  plunder  of  the  house  of  Loharam  and 
other  ones  adjacent,  continued  until  between  three  and  four  o^dook  in  tiie  mom- 
ingv  at  which  time  the  robbers  departed;  and  that  the  proaecutor,  on  gomg  up 
to  his  father  and  mother,  fiiund  them  most  dreadiuUy  mangled»  but  still  aMve ; 
tbat  his  fkther  expu^  ainut  noon,  and  his  mother,  not  till  tiie  Mowing  morn- 
ing. The  prisoners  whom  the  prosecutor  swore  to  have  recogniaed,  at  the  mujpdar 
of  his  parents,  in  additaon  to  Bulnun  Sbdari  Balka  Sirdaiv  Nubboo  Sirdar^  and 
Runkye  CupaUy,  before  acientioiied,  were; — ^Dacooa  Sotbar,  Shookoor  Peoda, 
Mudary  Peada,  Gallichum  Ghose,  and  Nubboo  Sirdar;  and  he  also  specified 
Casinauth  Bagdy,  and  Gudda  Baroog^." 
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^  Several  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  (inhabitants  of  the  village)   Chap.  VI. 
confirmed  the  circumstances  related  by  the.  prosecutor.  itqT"*^ 

**  The  court,  in  consequence,  sentenced  the  prisoners  convicted,  nine  in  number, 
to  suffer  death/'  * 

The  other  two  cases  are  of  a  similar  character.  One  of  them  relates  to  ^  the 
Tobberj  of  an  English  gentleman,  whose  house  was  plundered,  who  was  himself 
loaded  with  indignity,  and  some  of  his  servants  murdered.  **  An  accurate  judg- 
ment," says  the  secretary  of  the  Indian  government,  ^*  of  the  nature  of  the  evils 
in  question,  may  be  formed  from  the  foregoing  documents." 
'  .  Of  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  this  gentleman,  however,  informs  us,  that  the 
government  had  no  very  accurate  knowledge.  We  are  left  to  judge  of  it,  by 
the  general  declarations  we  receive,  respecting  its  prevalency,  and  respecting  the 
«tate  of  alarm  in  which  the  people  are  universally  held.  From  one  declaration, 
to  which  there  is  no  dissent,  we  may  draw  an  estimate,  beyond  which  no  imagin- 
able evil  can  easily  be  found.  **  To  the  people  of  India  there  is  no  protection, 
either  of  persons  or  ci  property." 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  worst  of  all  crimes  should  grow  up  to  a  height  Other  spedes 
of  unexampled  atrocity,  singly,  and  by  itselE  That  state  of  things  which  affords  ^^^®^"*'^- 
encouragement  to  one  species  of  delinquency  is  pretty  sure  to  afford  encourage- 
ment to  other  species  of  delinquency.  The  case  of  India  confirms  the  general 
.experience.  Beside  decoity,  which  involves  a  combination  of  the  most  dreadfiil 
crimes,  ^'  burglaries,  effected  by  breaking  through  the  walls  of  houses ;  murder 
from  various  motives ;  robberies  attended  with  murder  and  manslaughter ;  per- 
jury, and  subornation  of  perjury,  practised  for  the  most  atrocious  purposes ;  are," 
say  the  Sdeot  Committee,  '^  not  unfiiequent  in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  but 
•the  Bengal  provinces  appear  to  be,  more  than  any  other,  characterized  by  them."f 
Sir  Henry  Stradiey  says,  **  Since  the  year  179S,  crimes  of  all  kinds  are 
increased ;  and  I  think  most  crimes  are  stiU  increasing.  The  present  increase  of 
crimes  may,  perhaps,  be  doubtful ;  but  no  one,  I  think,  can  deny,  that  imme- 
dbtdy  after  1798,  during  five  or  six  years,  it  was  most  manifest  and  rapid; 
and  that  no  considerable  diminution  has  taken  place."  t 

The  Judge  of  circuit  in  the  Bareilly  division,  in  1805,  warns  the  government 
against  supposii^  that  the  lists  tiansmitted  firom  the  courts  exhibit  an  accurate 
view  of  the  state  of  delinquency ;  because  the  cases  are  extremdy  numerous 

•  Fifth  Report,  p.  606.  t  Ibid.  p.  66. 

X  Answer  to  Interrogatories,  Fifth  Reporti  p.  5SS. 
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Book  VL  which  are  never  brought  before  the  magistrates,  &om  the  negligence  or  conniv- 
^"""^v— *^  ance  of  the  police  officers,  and  the  aversion  of  the  people  to  draw  upon  them* 
selves  the  burthen  of  a  prosecution.  Haoioe  it  hi^ppens  that  the  less  aggravated 
cases  of  robbeiy,  with  those  of  theft  and  fraud,  **  are  frequently  perpetrated,  and 
no  records  of  them  remain."  Hence  the  cases  of  homicide,  which  least  admit  of 
concealment,  occupy  the  larg^t  space  in  the  criminal  calendar.  ^^  The  number 
of  persons,"  continues  the  Judge,  **  convicted  of  wilful  murder,  is  certainly.  greaL 
*— The  murder  of  children,  for  the  sake  of  their  ornaments,  is,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  common.  So  much  so,  that  I  submit  whether  it  might  not  be  adviseable 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  taking  away,  if  possible,  the  temptation  to 
commit  the  act :  I  mean,  adopting  measures  to  prevent  children  from  wearing 
gold  and  silver  ornaments.  For  my  own  part,  being  convinced  that,  under  the 
existing  laws,  we  have  no  other  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  fi^uent  perpe-> 
tration  of  this  crime,  I  could  wish  to  see  the  practice  of  adorning  children  with 
valuable  trinkets,  altogether  prohibited."  He  adds ;  <^  A  want  of  tenderness 
and  regard  for  life,  is  very  general,  I  think,  throughout  the  country."  * 

In  Sir  Henry  Stradiey's  paper  of  answers  to  interrogatories,  from  which  we 
have  derived  so  much  important  information,  he  says,  ^'  Perjury  has  increased 
greatly ;  and  is  increasing."  f  In  the  report  of  the  drcuit  Judge  of  the  Patna 
division  in  1802,  it  is  stated,  that  *^  of  the  murders  charged  (at  his  late  jail 
delivery)  only  a  few,  and  of  the  robberies  no  more  than  one,  really  hapipened. 
The  rest  are  merely  fictitious  crimes,  brought  forward  to  harass  an  opposiBg 
litigant,  or  revenge  a  quarrel.  The  criminal  court  is  the  weapon  of  revenge,  to 
which  the  natives  of  this  province  resort,  on  all  occasions.  Men  of  the  first  ranli; 
in  sociely  ied  no  compunction  at  mutually  accusing  each  othar  of  the  most 
heinous  offences,  and  su{^K)rting  the  prosecution  with  the  most  barefaced  per- 
juries. Nor  does  tiie  detection  of  their  falsehood  create  a  blush."  ^ 
Dissolution  of  JBuch  a  prevalence  of  the  higher  crimes  inqdies  a  complete  dissolution  of 
morals.  To  this  also,  if  it  oould  remain  doubtful,  the  same  weight  of  testimo- 
nial evidence  is  i^Ued.  Sir  Henry  Strachey  says,  <*  The  people  are  probaUy 
somewhat  more  licentious  than  formerly.  Chicanery,  subornation,  fitiud,  and 
perfury,  ai^e  certainly  more  common.  Drunkenness,  prostitution,  indecorum, 
profligacy  of  manners,  must  increase,  under  a  system,  whidi,  although  it  pro- 
'  ftases  to  administer  the  Mahomedan  law,  does  not  punish  those  immoralities." 
In  lessening  the  quantity  of  direct  oppression  which  superiors  exercised,  as  a 

*  Fifth  Report,  p. 565,  566.    -  \  Jb.^.M).  tlb.p.68. 
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sort  of  right,  over  inferiors,  consisted,  in  Ae  opinion  of  this  judge,  the  whole  of  Chap.  VL 
the  benefit  introduGed  by  the  English  laws.    And  this,  again,  he  thought,  was  ^"T^^]"*^ 
counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  that  protection  which  the  superior  was  accustomed 
to  yield  to  his  dependants ;  and  by  exposure  to  the  still  more  dreadful  scourge  of 
decoits,  and  other  depredators  and  destroyers.* 

The  Judge  and  magistratie  o(  Burdwan,  m  his  answer  to  interro^tories  in 
1802,  says,  '^  I  am  sorry  that  of  the  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants  I  cannot 
report  favourably ;  or  give  it,  as  my  opinion,  that  the  British  system  has  tended 
to  improve  either  the  Mahomedan  or  Hindu  moral  character.  Certain  it  is,  that 
much  profligacy,  vice,  and  depravity,  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  higher  dass : 
and  the  crimes,  committed  by  the  lower,  will,  I  think,  be  found  more  prevailing, 
and  in  greater  number,  than  under  the  Mahomedan  jurisfmidence.'^f 

The  magistrates  of  the  twenty-four  pergunnahs,  on  the  same  occasion,  say^ 
^  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  make  any  &vonrable  report  respecting  the  moral 
character  of  the  inhafaitantis  of  the  districts  subject  to  our  jurisdiction.  The 
lower  dasses  are  in  general,  profligate,  and  depraved.  The  moral  duties  are 
little  attended  to  by  the  higher  ones.  The  system,  introduced  by  the  British 
government,  for  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  for  the  conduct  of  the 
internal  administration  of  the  country,  does  not,  therefiM*e,  appear  to  hftve 
improved  the  moral  character  of  its  inhabitants.  The  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
ddlMmdtery,  and  numb^less  other  vices,  which  formerly  met  with  the  severest 
cheeks  and  punishments,  are  now  practised,  with  impunity,  amongst  aU  classes."^ 

Of  this  hideous  state  of  society,  the  causes  are  now  to  be  explored.    That  the  Causes  of  this 
root  was  laid  in  the  corruptive  operation  of  the  despotism'  to  which  in  all  ages  of  things.^^^^ 
the  people  had  been  subject,  admits  of  no  dispute  and  stands  in  need  of  no  ex-  ^'  ^<^Bpo^><°^ 
planation.  The  important  inquiry  to  which  we  are  summoned  is ;  why  the  British 
regulations,  intended  for  the  abatement  of  delinquency,  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  ih 

That  penal  law  in  the  hands  of  the  English  has  failed  so  completely  of  an-  «•  Defects  of 
swering  its  end,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  infirmities  and  vices  of 
the  law  itself.  The  qualities  wherein  consist  the  virtues  of  a  system  of  law 
appear  to  have  been  littie  understood  in  time  past  by  British  legislators. 
Clearness,  certainty,  promptitude,  cheapness,  with  penalties  nicdy  adapted  to  the 
drcumstances  of  each  species  of  delinquency ;  these  are  the  qualities  on  which 

•  Fifth  Report,  p.627.  t  lb.  546.  t  lb.  P-  551. 
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Boojc  VI.   the  eflScacj  of  a  system  of  penal  law  depend ;  and  in  all  these,  without  one 

^~J;^^*^  exception,  the  penal  law  set  up  by  the  English  in  India  is  defecttve  to  a  degree 

that  never  was  surpassed,  and  very  rarely  has  ever  been  equalled.     Its  failure 

therefore,  and  the  misery  of  the  people  who  must  depend  upon  it  for  protection^ 

are  not  a  subject  for  surprise. 

It  is  a  sort  of  a  mixture  of  the  Mahomedan  and  En^ish  systems^  and  so  con- 
trived as  to  combine  the  principal  vices  o£  both.  With  the  exception  of  a 
change  in  certain  modes  of  punishment^  revdting  to  English, minds,  the  Maho- 
medan code,  which  in  penal  matters  had  been  exclusively  followed  by  the  Mogul 
government,  was  still  retained.  It  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Mahomedan  law, 
as  it  is  of  the  law  of  all  rude  nations,  to  be  unwritten.  The  standard  was  the 
Koran,  in  which  nothing  beyond  a  few  vague  precepts  could  be  found.  To  this 
were  added  the  commentaries  of  the  doctors,  of  which  some  had  attained  the 
rank  of  authorities.  The  vagueness  of  the  commentaries  corresponded  with  the 
vagueness  of  the  original ;  and  no  distinct  legislative  definition  existed.  On 
every  occasion,  therefore,  requiring  a  decision,  the  expounder  of  the  law  waa 
called  upon,  for  what  ?  Not  to  point  out  a  passage  of  the  code  exclusively  con^ 
taining  the  appropriate  point  of  law.  No  such  peiissage  existed.  What  he  dicU 
or  pretended  to  do,  was,  from  a  general  view  of  what  had  been  taught  or  decided 
by  preceding  doctors,  to  frame  an  inference  for  the  particular  case  of  the  momait. 
His  business  was,  not  simply  to  dedare,  but  to  mdke  the  law,  to  mak^  a  separate 
law  for  an  individual  case,  every  time  that  a  decision  was  required ;  to  make  it» 
and  under  no  other  restriction  than  that  of  some  obligation  to  make  the  result  bear 
some  resemblance  to  former  practice.  In  a  law  existing  in  this  barbarous  states 
in  a  state  in  which  there  was  so  little  of  any  thing  fixed  c^  certain,  a  wide  fielck 
was  commonly  assigned  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  judge.  All  uncertainties  iA 
the  law  operate  to  the  encouragement  of  crime ;  because,  the  criminal  mterpreta 
them,  and  with  an  estimate  far  beyond  theur  value,  in  his  own  favour. 
3.  PrMtice  of  With  a  law  of  this  description  to  administer,  a  procedure  res^Dfibling  that  of 
the  regular  halls  or  rather  dosats  of  judicature  in  England  was  adopted  for  its  admi- 
nistration. The  English  form  of  practice,  or  course  of  procedure,  consists  of  so 
many  operations  and  ceremonies^  to  whidi,  however  frivolous,  or  obstructive  ta 
the  course  of  justice,  the  most  minute  obedience  is  rigidly  exacted,  that  the 
administration  of  English  law  abounds  with  delay^  is  loaded  with  expense^  and 
paralysed  by  uncertainty.  From  only  one  of  the  vices  of  the  Mahomedan 
system,  the  corruption  of  the  judges^  were  the  people  of  India  now  delivered; 
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but  they  were  visited  with  another,  which  appears  to  be  to  them  a  much  mote  Crap.  VI. 
dieadM  calamity,  a  complicated,  tedious,  expensive  course  of  procedure,  which  ^""^"^^^7^ 
to  a  great  degree  annihilates  all  the  advantages  of  law. 

The  evidence  we  have  on  this  important  sul»ject,  is  the  tertimony  of  those  of 
the  Company's  servants  on  whom  the  business  of  judicature  devolves ;  some  of 
whom,  if  we  may  judge  by  those  of  their  reports  which  the  jHibUc  have  been 
permitted  to  peruse,  are  to  a  singular  degree  qualified  for  that  important  trust. 
^    In  answer  to  the  following  interrogatory ;  **  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the 
Mahomedan  criminal  law,  with  the  alterations  of  that  law  made  by  the  British 
government,  is  administered  with  two  much  lenity,  or  too  much  severity ;  and; 
what  do  you  suppose  to  be  the  consequences  produced  by  the  operation  of  the 
8|nrit,  in  which  the  criminal  law  is  in  your  opinion  administered ;  '^  "  We  are  of 
qnnion,"  said  the  judges  of  circuit  of  the  Moorshadabad  division  in  1803,^  **  that» 
from  ihe  discretionary  mode  in  which  the  Mahomedan  criminal  law,  with  the 
dta^tions  of  that  law  made  by  the  British  government,  is  administered,  the 
administration  of  it  admits  both  of  too  much  lenity,  and  too  much  severity  ;  at* 
any  rate  of  top  much  uncertainty.     An  offence,  which  to  one  law  officer  may 
jippear  sufficiently  punished  by  a  month's  imprisonment,  shall  from  another  law 
•officer  incur  a  sentence  of  three  or  more  years.    Even  in  the  heinous  crime  of 
gang  robbery,  our  records  will  show  sometimes  a  sentence  of  fourteen  years 
tranqM>rtation,  and  sometimes  a  sentence  of  tuf  o  years  confinement.    The  con- 
sequences which  we  suppose  to  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  this  spirit  in 
which  the  criminal  law  is  in  our  opinion  administered,  are  contempt  of  the  law 
itself,  and  encouragement  to  offenders."  * 

.  By  Sir  Henry  Stracjbey,  in  his  report  in  the  same  year  as  judge  and  magisp 
trate  of  Midnapote,  it  is  said,  **  I  may  here  take  the  liberty  to  mention  a  few 
drcumstances  which  have  faUen  under  my  observation,  as  operating  to  obstruct 
the  conviction  of  delinquents  under  the  present  system.  I  think  the  delay  which 
occurs  between  the  apprehension  and  the  trial  is  too  great.  The  accused  have 
time  and  q>partunity  to  fabricate  a  defence ;  and  very  little  inoney  will  procure 
false  witnesses  to  support  it.  The  extrotne  length  and  intricacy  of  trials  render 
the  full  and  complete  investigation  of  every  case  impossible."  f 

The  magistrates  of  the  twenty-four  pergunnahs  in  1802  reported ;  **  The  delaf 
attending  the  administration  of  (criminal  justice,  and  the  length  of  time  that 
ek^ises  before  criminal  prosecutions  are  brought  to  a  conclusion,  is  one  of  the 

^  Fifth  Sepoiti  ut  supra,  p.  52*.  t  Ibid.  p.  5S4r.. 
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Book  VI.  cainesr  to  which  the  frequent  mumamm  of  crimes  in  general,  and  that  of 
^'•^"v-^^  decoity  in  particular,  may,  we  think,  be  in  a  great  measure  attributed.  The 
trouble,  loss  of  time,  and  expense,  that  attends  a  criminal  prosecution  on  the 
present  system,  is  in  our  opinion  a  serious  evil,  and  not  only  induces  many  who 
have  been  robbed  to  put  up  with  the  loss  they  sustain^  rather  than  apply  to  the 
police  oflScers  for  redress,  but  prevents  numbers  from  coming  forward  with  in<^ 
formations  that  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  community,  and  would,  we  have 
no  doubt,  in  numberless  instances  be  preferred,  were  the  administration  of 
Justice  more  prompt  and  speedy  than  at  present  The  consequence  of  delay  is, 
that  numbers  ci  criminals  of  the  most  daring  description,  against  whom,  when 
committed  for  trial,  there  is  the  most  full  and  complete  evidence,  escape,  and  are 
again  let  loose  on  society ; "  owing  to  the  death,  removal,  loss  of  memory,  or 
mendacity  of  the  witnesses;  a  mendacity  often  purchased, ' often  the  fruit  of 
intimidation.* 

^^  I  am  by  no  means  sure,"  says  the  Judge  of  the  Calcutta  Court  of  Circuit, 
the  enlightened  Sir  Henry  Strachey  in  1808,  ^  of  the  oconsi^  or  propriety  of 
increasing  the  severity  of  punishment  Before  I  can  form  a  judgment  of  tbe 
efficacy  of  such  remedies^  I  must  be  certain  that  the  punishment  reaches  tbe 
offenders ;  at  present  the  punishment  does  not  reach  them ;  they  elude  oon^ 
viction ;  they  elude  apprehension.  We  cannot  say  that  men  become  deceits^ 
because  the  punishments  are  too  lenient;  they  become  so,  because  their  chance 
of  esciqnng  altogether  is  so  good'*  f 

The  report  in  1805  of  the  Judge  of  circuit  in  ^e  Bareilly  division  says, 

<^ Attendance  on  the  court,  whether  as  a  prosecutor  or  witness,  is  generally. 

regarded  as  a  heavy  misfortune ;  to  avoid  which,  many  leave  their  homes,  and 

submit  to  infinite  inconvenience  and  vexation ;  and  many  mote,  I  jM^sume,  pay 

handsomdy  to  the  Nazir  or  his  people,  for  permission  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 

Hence  crimes  are  perpetrated,  and  no  records  remain  of  them.-^The  delay,  and 

expense,  of  prosecuting,  aj:e  intcderable  to  the  lower  orders.*"  ^ 

4.  Manners.       A  systcm  of  law,  marked  by  so  many  infirmities,  may,  in  a  country  like 

nere  are  good,  England,  where  crimcs  are  easily  suppressed,  and  where  the  sentiments  and 

they  make  up  ^j^jj^^jg  ^  ^he  people  accomplidi  more  than  the  law,  afford  an  appearance  of 

•  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  552,  55^, 

t  Ibi<L  p.  561*  Sir  Henry  contiiittes,  ^*  A  robber  even  in  Bengal  i8>  I  presume,  a  man  of 
courage  and  enterpriae ;  who,  though  he  roughly  estimates  the  risk  he  is  to  run  by  continuing  his 
depredations  on  the  public,  is  rather  apt  to  under-rate  that  risk— «mall  as  in  reality  it  is.** 

t  Ibid.  p.  565,  567. 
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eflicacy,  and  get  the  credit  of  much  of  that  order  whidi  it  does  not  produce ;  but  Chaf.  VI. 
in  a  country  like  India,  where  crimes  are  difficult  to  repress,  and  where  the  law  ^^— ^v— ^ 
receives  little  aid  from  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  the  people,  a  tar  more  for  many  de* 
perfect  system  is  required.  ^  *°  ^® 

A  system  of  law,  which  would  really  afford  the  benefits  of  law  to  the  Indian 
people,  would  confer  upon  them  unspeakable  benefits.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
great  political  blessing  which  they  are  as  yet  capable  of  receiving.  But  the  arbi-* 
trary  will  of  a  master,  which  though  it  often  cuts  down  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty,  yet  prohibits  all  crimes  but  his  own,  is  preferable  to  a  mare  mockery  of 
law,  which  lays  the  innocent  man  at  the  mercy  of  every  depredator. 

Of  the  prevalence  of  crime  in  India,  the  first  of  the  causes,  therefore,  is  founds  Defects  of 
in  the  vices  and  defects  of  the  law.  The  second  may  be  traced  to  those  of  ths  ®P°^^' 
police ;  by  the  imperfections  of  which,  because  more  superficial^  and  obvious  to 
ordinary  eyes,  the  attention  of  the  Company's  servants,  and  of  the  C!ommittee  of 
the  House  c^  Commons,  appears  to  have  been  more  peculiarly  engaged.  The 
msan  purpose  of  a  system  of  police,  is  to  serve  as  an  instrument  to  the  courts  of 
justice ;  providing  that  no  offence  shall  be  committed,  without  the  prompt  sub- 
jection <^  the  offender  to  the  course  of  law.  The  English  system  ai^)ears  to  fiifl 
in  accomplishing  this  important  end,  by  two  defects.  In  the  first  place,  the 
instruments  are  too  feeble.     In  the  next  place,  they  are  ill  adapbdd  to  the  end. 

^  The  establishment  of  an  efficient  police,"  say  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  <^  though  an  diject  of  the  first  importance,  aj^iears  to  b^  a 
part  of  the  new  internal  arrangements,  in  which  the  endeavours  of  the  supreme 
government  have  been  the  least  successful.  With  respect  to  the  darogalis,  or 
head  police  officers,  who  under  the  new  system  have  taken  place  of  the  Tannah- 
dars,  it  is  observed  of  tbem,  that  they  are  not  less  corrupt  than  the  Tannahdars, 
ti^ir  pnredecessors ;  and  that  themselves,  and  the  infierior  officers  acting  undar 
them,  with  as  much  inclination  to  do  «vil,  have  less  abQity  to  do  good,  than  the 
Zemindary  servants,  employed  before  tliem.  Hie  darogah,  placed  in  a  division 
erf  the  country,  comprehending  four  hundred  square  miles,  is,  with  fifteen,  or 
twenty,  armed  men,  found  to  be  incompetent  to  the  protection  of  the  inhabLtants."* 

If  the  agents  of  poHce  are  greatly  too  few,  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  add  to 
theur  number.  The  answer  to  that  exhortation,  however,  is  unhappily  the  same 
as  to  that  for  -the  multiplication  of  the  courts  of  justice.  Hie  finances  of  the 
Company  will  not  endure  the  expense.     In  other  words,  the  revenue  of  the 

•  KfthR^ort,  p.71. 
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Book  VJ.  country,  instead  of  being  applied  to  its  only  legitimate  end,  the  protection  of  the 
^■^^^7"*^  people,  is  disposed  of  in  a  different  way. 

Not  only  are  the  agents  of  police  defective  in  point  of  number,  but  adequate 
means  are  not  employed  to  make  them  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office.  So 
far  is  this  from  being  done,  that  the  darogahs,  and  their  people,  add  to  the  very 
evils  which  they  are  intended  to  suppress.  By  the  Judge  of  Midnapore,  in  1808^ 
we  are  told ;  *'  The  darogahs,  I  believe  it  is  generally  confessed,  do  not  perform 
the  duty  that  was  expected.  They  are  clearly  either  unable,  or  unwilling. 
Their  insufficiency  consists,  I  think,  in  a  general  neglect  of  duty,  in  petty 
rogueries  in  a  want  of  respectability,  in  being  destitute  of  that  energy  and 
activity,  and  that  delicate  sensibility  to  character,  which  ought  to  characterize  a 
police  officer.  In  the  duties  of  his  office,  a  darogah  is  hardly  occupied  half  an 
hour  a  day;  and  he  often  becomes  negligent,  indolent,  and,  in  the  end,  corrupt. 
His  dishonesty  consists,  in  taking  bribes  from  poor  people  who  have  petty  fouj- 
darry  suits,  in  conniving  at  the  absconding  of  persons  summoned  through  hinft^ 
in  harassing  ryots  with  threats,  or  pretended  complaints,  creating  vexatious  delays 
in  settling  disputes,  or  preventing  their  being  setUed,  and  chiefly  in  deceiving 
the  poor  and  ignorant,  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  The  avowed  allowances  of  a 
police  darogah  are  not  suffidentiy  liberal  to  render  the  office  worthy  the  accept- 
ance of  men  who  are  fit  to  perform  the  duty."  * 

The  secretary  of  government  says;  **  The  darc^ahs  of  police  seldom,  if  ever, 
possess  any  previous  instruction  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  duties,  nor 
any  habits  of  life  calculated  to  enable  them  to  perform  those  duties  with  effect 
A  brahmin,  a  sirdar,  a  moonshy,  or  even  a  menial  servant,  is,  each  in  his  turn, 
a  candidate  for  this  situation,  of  their  fitness  for  which  it  is  easy  to  judge.  Their 
agency,  even  in  fiunishing  information,  a  duty  which  requires  no  particular  exer- 
tions or  capacity,  is  totally  ineffectual  Happy,  however,  would  it  be  if  tiie 
defects  already  noticed  were  the  greatest  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the 
police  darogahs.  The  vices,  which  render  them  a  pest  to  the  country,  are,  tiieir 
avarice,  and  addiction  to  every  species  of  extortion."  f 

The  description  of  the  following  scene  of  iniquity,  in  which  the  police  agents 
are  the  principal  actors,  is  necessary  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  state  of  this 
^branch  of  the  government.  The  Judge  of  circuit,  in  the  Calcutta  division,  in 
1810,  in  a  paper  addressed  to  the  Judge  and  magistrate  of  the  ZUlah,  says* 

•  Fifth  Report,  p.  538. 

t  Mr,  Dowdeswell's  Report  on  the  Police  of  Bengal,  in  1809,  ibid.  p.  611, 612. 
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^  The  practice  so  nefarious  and  so  prevalent,  of  extorting  and  fabricating  Chap.  VL 
confessions,  requires  your  most  sserious  attention.  I  renuffked,  with  much  coto-  ^TXT"^ 
cen,  that,  in  every  ease  of  decoity  brought  before  me,  the  proof  rested  on  a 
written  emifiBSsion,  given  in  evidence  at  the  trial ;,  and  regret  to  add,  that  all 
those  confessions  bear  the  marks  of  fabrication.  In  one  of  these  cases  (No.  7  of 
your  calendar),  a  prisoner,  who  was  perfectly  innocent,  confirmed,  before  the 
magistrate,  under  the  influence  of  improper  means  previously  made  use  of  towards 
iiim,  a  confession,  before  a  police  darogah,  which  was  proved  on  the  trial  to  be 
fidse;  and  which  had,  in  fact,  been  extorted  by  intimidation  and  violence.  An 
erroneous  idea  {Nivalis,  that  a  confession  is  the  strongest  proof  of  guilt.  This 
fiEilse  notion,  perhaps,  first  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  fabricating  them ;  and  the 
practice  appears  to  have  increased,  till  it  has  become  general  and  systematic.  It 
Y^rould  be  endless  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  different  modes  in  which  confessions 
mte  fabricated  and  proved.  The  usual  course  appears  to  be,  first,  to  apprehend 
as  many  people  as  caprice  may  dictate,  and  then  to  select  fix>m  the  number  those 
individuals  who  are  to  confess,  and  determine  on  the  purport  of  their  confessions. 
The  preliminaries  being  thus  arranged,  the  victims  are  made  over  to  the  subordi- 
nate agents  or  instruments  of  police,  to  be  dealt  witii  aca>rding  to  drcumstances; 
and  the  rest  are  discharged.  It  sometimes  happens  that  they  meet  with  a  man 
whom  they  are  able  to  deceive,  by  assurances  of  unmediate  pardon,  and  false 
promises  of  future  fevour  and  indulgence.  In  such  case,  he  is  usually  told,  that 
by  signing  a  paper,  prepared  by  the  buckshee  for  that  purpose,  or  repeating 
before  witnesses  what  he  is  instructed  to  say,  he  will  not  only  escape  hanging, 
or,  at  least,  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  become  one  of  the  chosen  of  the  police, 
and  make  his  fortune  as  a  goyendah ;  that  all  he  has  to  do,  is,  to  pretend  that  he 
was  concerned  in  the  decoity,  and  say,  that  the  gang  was  ccnuposed  of  particular 
individuals,  who  are  named  to  him,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  darogah.  In  short, 
the  alternative  is  offered  him,  either  of  making  a  fnend,  or  an  enemy  o£  the 
police ;  either  of  suffering  ignominious  death  through  their  power,  or  of  raising 
himself  to  a  post  of  honourable  ambition  and  profit  by  their  favour.  Wh^i  these 
means  fail,  they  have  recourse  to  compulsion.  In  this  event  the  prisoners  are 
taken  out  singly,  at  night ;  and  subjected  to  every  species  of  maltreatment,  till 
they  consent  to  subscribe  before  witnesses,  to  the  contents  of  a  confession,  drawn 
up  for  their  signature  by  the  buckshee ;  or  to  learn  it  by  heart,  and  repeat  it  in 
their  presence.  When  the  prisoner  is  thus  prepared,  if  there  appears  no  danger 
of  his  retracting  before  morning,  he  is  left  at  peace  for  a  few  hours ;  but  if  any 
appjehensdon  of  that  sort  is  entertiiined,  a  burkundaaz  is  sent,  for  three  or  four 
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Book  VI.  people  of  the  village,  to  witness  the  confession  instantly,  and  they  are  roused  fixini 
^T^^~*^  their  sleep,  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  for  that  purpose.  It  is  to  be  observed^ 
however,  that  the  sending  for  impartial  witnesses  does  not  often  occur,  except 
when  the  darogah  has  not  sufficient  weight  or  talent  to  keep  his  place,  and  at 
the  same  time  set  appearances  at  defiance.  A  darogah  who  is  sure  of  his  post, 
will,  with  the  utmost  impudence,  send  in  a  confession  witnessed  only  by  a  few 
pykes,  or  other  police  dependants,  who  were,  perhaps,  the  very  instruments  by 
whose  means  it  was  extorted."  The  fabrication  of  evidence  in  general,  and  the 
subornation  of  perjury  for  that  purpose,  is  declared  by  the  same  indubitaUe 
authority  to  have  become  a  prevailing  practice  with  the  agents  of  police."  * 

When  such  are  the  deeds  of  the  very  men  by  whom  the  crimes  of  others  are 
left  to  be  suppressed,  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  sort  of  protection  which  the  British 
government  has  succeeded  in  providing  for  the  people  of  India. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  complains,  that  powers,  &r  too  great,  are 
entrusted  in  the  hands  of  those  men.  They  have  not  only  the  executive  powers 
of  a  constaUe  and  sheriff's  officer,  but  those,  united  to  them,  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace :  they  have  the  power  of  receiving  charges  and  information  without  limit ; 
the  power  of  receiving  them  on  oath,  or  dispensing  with  the  oath,  a  power  of 
great  moment,  considering  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  with  regard  to  an  oath ; 
the  power  of  proceeding  by  summons  or  arrest,  at  discretion ;  the  power  of 
referring  or  not  referring  the  determination  to  the  magistrate ;  of  fixing  the 
amount  o(  bail ;  of  making,  or,  if  they  please,  causing  to  be  made,  a  local 
inquiry  upon  the  recent  commission  of  any  robbery  or  violent  offence;  and, 
fimally,  of  apprehending  and  sending  to  the  magistrates  all  persons  under  the 
vague  denomination  of  "  vagrants  and  suspected  persons : "  **  powers,"  adds  Mr. 
Dowdeswell,  "  which  never  have  been  confided  to  any  subordinate  peace  officers 
Vfk  England ;  and  which,  indeed,  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  that 
country:  powers,  the  interposition  of  which,  by  the  hands  of  the  Indian 
darogahs,  are  attended  with  intolerable  vexations."  f 

The  means,  .employed  for  accomplishing  the  ends  of  a  police,  have,  therefore, 
been  ignorantly  devised.  **  It  is  now,"  say  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  **  unequivocally  acknowledged  on  the  proceedings  of  government 
that  the  ea^isting  system  of  police  has  entirely  failed  in  its  objects  X    The  Judge 

♦  Fifth  Report,  p.  595,  596. 

t  Report  on  the  Police  of  Bengal,  Fifth  Report,  p.  611,  612. 

X  Fifth  Report,  p.  73.  This  expression,  if  authority  can  give  it  force,  deserves  peculiar  atten- 
tion.   It  was  first  employed  by-  Mr.  Lumsden,  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Govemmenti  recorded 
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of  Circuit,  in  the  Rajeshahj  division,  in  1808,  with  indignation  says;  «  The  Chap.  VL 
present  wretched,  mechanical,  inefficient  system  of  police,  is  a  mere  mockery.  *'  *    ^— -v>-*-^ 

The  extraordinary  imperfectidn  of  the  system  of  police,  I  rank  as  the  second 
of  the  causes  of  the  great  prevalence  of  crime,  and  the  insecurity  of  persons  and 
property  in  BengaL 

The  next  of  these  causes  is  an  infirmity  which  adheres  to  governments  in  Another  cause 
general,  to  many  of  them  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  Anglo-Indian  govern- fecdoVof^he 
ment ;  the  obstinate  determination  to  believe  that  every  thin^  which  they  do  is  ">8^i'"tion»  ?^ 

'  ^  o  ^  government  la 

excellent;  and,  of  course,  that  every  institution  which  they  set  up  must  oflp^ia,  is  the 

.  -.,  .  ,  .        ,  disposition  of 

necesaty  accomphsh  its  end.  This  most  permaous  propensity  appears  to  have  government  to 
long  completely  blinded  the  Indian  government  to  the  deplorable  imperfection  p^b^doi'^f 
attaching  upon,  and  characterising,  every  department  of  that  institution  ^rfJ^^dtauW 
government  which  was  set  up  by  the  regulations  of  1793*  The  imperfections 
of  even  the  system  of  pcdice,  those  which  were  the  most  obvious  to  ordxnaiy 
eyes,  they, not  only  continued  determined  not  to  see;  but,  such  was  tiie  per* 
nidous  influence  of  their  authority,  that  individuals  were  deterred  either  £rom 
idloWing  themselves  to  believe,  or,  at  any  rate,  fit>m  the  important  duty  of 
making  known,  the  vices  of  the  system.  ^'  What,"  says  the  Judge  of  Circuit, 
in  the  Benares  division,  in  1808,  after  a  long  display  of  the  evils  to  which  those 
horrid  vices  were  giving  birth,  ^  may  be  thought  of  the  wei^t  of  the  pre« 
ceding  reasoning,  I  know  not.  A  very  few  years  back,  I  should  have  been 
afraid,  in  advancing  the  arguments  which  I  have  offered,  of  exposing  myself  to 
the  imputation  of  singularity.  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  some  of 
my  conchisions,  at  least,  are  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority.  The  preamble 
to  Regulation  Twelfth,  of  1807,  declares,  that  the  police  establishments  in  the 
provinces,  those  estaUishments  on  which  we  have  relied  for  sLsteen  years,  are 
inefficient."  f  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  some  indigna- 
tion, remark,  that,  ^  though  the  letters  from  the  Bengal  government,  down  to 
April,  1806,  represent  the  commission  of  crimes,  particularly  perjury,  to  be 
increasing  rather  than  the  contrary ;  there  is  nothing  said  to  excite  any  particular 
apprehension  for  the  security  of  person  and  property  enjoyed  by  the  natives 
under  the  British  government,  or  to  create  any  doubt  in  regard  to  the  new 

mi  the  lath'of  June,  1808 ;  it  was  quoted,  as  authority,  sconfiniimg  the  dedaratioii  of  his  owb 
opinioD,  by  Mr.  Secretary  Dowdeswell,  in  his  Report  Jn  1809,  on  the  Police  of  Bengal;  and 
lastly  it  b  quoted,  as  expressing  the  result  of  their  own  inquiries,  by  the  Conunittee  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 
•  Fifth  Report,  p.  586,  t  IWd.  p.  577.  57«. 
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Book  VI.   system  of  police  having  secured  to  the  natives  the  benefits  which  were  intended 
^""71^^^  for  them  by  its  introduction."  * 

Another  (»use     Another  cause»  a  natural  consequence  of  the  former,  is,  the  temptation  under 
litioQ^of  the^  which  the  servants  of  the  state  are  placed,  to  represent  in  a  flattering  hg^t  the 
^o^rnm^t.    procccdings  of  government ;  to  keep  back,  or  explain  away,  the  disagreeaUe 
to  give  none    cousequenccs ;  to  exaggerate  those  that  are  pleasant ;  and,  veiy  often,  to  sup- 
accounts,       pose  and  describe  such  as  never  exist.     Governments  are  thus  deceived,  and 
remain  in  ignorancS  of  what  above  all  things  it  imports  them  to  know;  the 
extent  to  which  the  institutions  of  government  fall  short  of  acoMnplishing  the 
ends  for  the  sake  of  which  they  exist.     What  is  stated  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell  is 
worthy  of  particular  attention,  and  indelible  remembrance ;  That  this  unhappy 
propensity,  which  is  a  power  of  such  extensive  and  such  pernicious  operatioa 
in  all  governments,  is  the  foremost  among  the  causes  of  the  disgraceM  state  of 
jAoiglo-India.     *^  The  principal  cause,"  says  the  Secretary,  in  hk  instructive 
report  on  the  police  of  Bengal,  ^'  why  the  measures,  hitherto  adopted  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  against  robbery  by  open  violence,  have  been  ineffectual^ 
18^  the  very  imperfect  information  which  government,  and  the  principal  autho* 
rities  under  government,  possessed,  respecting  the  actual  state  of  the  police.— -* 
The  defect  here  noticed,"  he  continues,  ^*  may  arise,  either  firom  the  rerj  im« 
perfect  information  which  the  local  magistrates  themselves  possess  reapecting 
the  state  of  the  pohce,  or  from  an  ill-judged,  but  not  an  unnatuxid,  solicitude^ 
to  represent  the  districts  in  the  most  fevourable  state  possible."  f    It  is  also  in 
the  highest  degree  worthy  of  beings  pointed  out  to  general  attention,  that  the 
Select   Conunittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in   1810  to  inquire 
into  the  affairs  of  India,  have  selected  this  prevailing  vice  in  almost  all  govern- 
ments, as  the  object  of  their  particular  reprobation.     ^  Your  Comniittee,"  they 
tell  the  House,  **  must  here  express  their  opinion  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
indulgence  in  the  disposition  alluded  to ;  of  representing  districts,  or  things,  to 
be  in  a  more  favourable  state  than  they  really  are :  As  this  may  lead ;  First, 
to  a  postponement  of  the  communication  of  unpleasant  circumstances ;  Next» 
to  the  suppression  of  information ;  And  finally,  to  the  misrcpresentation  of 
facts."  i     Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  remain  assured,  as  of  a   law  of 
nature,  that  so  long  as  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  governments  are  in  too  low  a 
state  to  recognize  the  indication  of  defects  as  the  most  useM  information  whidi 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  receive ;  the  dependants  of  government,  who  hence 

»  Fifth  Report,  p.  73.  f  Ibid.  p.  607.  t  ^4*  ?•  7S. 
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find  it  tlidr  interest  to  report  what  is  iigreeaUe,  will  be  sure  to  mislead.  A  Chap.VL 
sufBdent  antidote  would  exist,  in  a  free  press,  under  the  unsparing  operation  of  ^""iJC'*^ 
which  governments  would  remain  ignorant  of  none  of  their  defects.  Solid 
objecticms  may  indeed  be  started  to  the  institution  as  yet  of  a  free  press  in  India, 
though  objections  of  much  less  weight  than  is  generally  imagined.  But  the 
existence  of  a  free  press,  in  any  state  of  society,  or  under  any  circumstances, 
it  is  the  coiistant,  strenuous,  and  wicked  endeavour  of  almost  all  governments, 
utterly  to  prevent 

The  parliamentary  committee  caJry  their  investigation  to  the  highest  source ; 
they  accuse  the  Indian  government,  itself,  of  acting  under  the  influence  of  this 
destructive  vice ;  and,  in  its  representations  to  the  authorities  at  home,  c^  de- 
flcrifaing  things  in  India  as  in  a  far  better  situation  than  they  really  are.  From 
his  general  knowledge,  the  experienced  nund  would  easily  infer  the  existence  of 
this  decqitive  prqiensitj,  and  its  qieration,  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  necessary 
to  httve  studied  particularly  the  documents  of  our  Indian  history,  to  know  with 
what  unusual  strength  it  operates  in  the  breast  of  almost  every  s^an  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  government  of  India ;  in  a  word,  to  have  any  concep- 
tion to  what  an  extent  the  British  people  have  leen  deluded,  and  continue  to  be 
deluded,  with  flattering  accounts  of  what  they  have  described  as  **  their  empire 
hk  India.''  In  the  whole  correspondence  of  the  Bengal  ^vemment  with  the 
Court  of  Directors,  down  to  April,  1806,  the  Committee  remark,  that  not  a 
syilidde  is  found  expressive  of  any  feilure  in  ttie  system*  of  police,  though  from 
the  year  1801,  ^^  the  reports  of  the  circuit  judges,  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
session,  evinced  the  prevalence  of  gang  robbery,  not  only  in  a  degree  sufficient 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  government,  but  to  caU  forth  its  endeavours  to 
suitress  it**  * 

Another  cause  of  the  disorders  of  India,  a  cause  too  of  whidi  it  is  highly  ADothercause, 

tho  supposi- 

impcnrtant  to  convey  a  just  idea,  is  the  overweening  estimate,  which  our  coun-  uon  that  £ng- 
trymen  are  prone  to  make,  not  only  of  their  own  political  contrivances  in  India,  gtandfini  of 
but  of  the  institutions  of  their  own  country  in  the  mass.     Under  the  influence  ««*Ueiioe. 
of  a  vulgar  infirmity.  That  Self  must  be  excellent,  and  every  tiling  which 
affects  the  pride  of  Self  must  have  surpassing  excellence,  English  institutions, 
and  EngUsh  practices,  have  been  generally  set  up  as  a  standard,  by  conformity 
or  disconfemnily  with  which,  the  excellence  or  defect  of  every  thing  in  the 
world  was  to  be  determined.    With  moderate  taxes,  under  a  government  which 

♦  Fifkh  Repcnrl,  p-  7S,  74. 
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Book  VI.  protects  from  foreign  violence,  the  only  thing  necessary  for  the  happiness  and 

^*~J^^*^  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  people  of  India,  is  a  good  administration  of  justice. 

But  to  this  great  object  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  and  the  moral  hatnts 

left  in  their  minds  by  superstition  and  despotism,  oppose  a  formidaUe  resistance. 

To  afford  in  any  tolerable  degree  the  protection  of  law  to  the  people  of  India  is 

a  far  more  difficult  process  than  it  is  in  England ;  and  for  its  accompHshment,'  a 

far  more  perfect  system  of  legal  and  judicial  provisions,  than  what  is  witnessed 

in  England,  is  indispensably  required.     Of  this  the  rulers  in  India  have  not 

attained  the  slightest  conception ;  and  hence  the  many  iU-contrived  measures  to 

which  they  have  had  recourse. 

The  state  of        Of  part  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  administratioh  of  justice  labouiB  in 

i^dia  renders   India,  somc  coticeptiou  may  be  formed,  from  the  description  which  has  already 

S^govSnm'ent  *^^  S^^^^  ^^  **^®  ageuts  of  police.     The  state  of  the  people  is  such,  tliat  truA- 

exceedingly     worthy  instruments  cannot  be  found.     In  a  more  favourable  state  of  the  humiBn 

difficult.  . 

mind,  that  large  portion  of  the  field  of  action  which  it  is  impossible  to  readl 
with  the  terrors  of  law,  is  protected  by  the  sentiments  of  the  people  themselves ; 
they  distribute  towards  individuals  their  favour  and  abhorrence,  in  proportion  as 
those  individuals  observe  or  violate  the  general  rules  on  the  observan)ce  of 
which  the  happiness  of  society  depends ;  and  of  so  much  importance  to  every 
man  are  the  sentiments  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  those  among  whom  hi 
lives,  that  without  some  share  of  their  good  (pinion,  life  itself  btoomes  a 
burthen.  In  India  there  is  no  moral  character.  Sympathy  and  antipathy  are 
distributed  by  religious,  not  by  moral  judgment.  If  a  man  is  of  a  certain 
caste,  and  has  committed  no  transgression  of  those  ceremonies  by  which  re- 
ligious defilement  or  degradation  is  incurred,  he  experiences  littie  change  in  the 
sentiments  of  his  countrymen,  on  account  of  moral  purity,  or  pollution.  In 
employing  the  natives  of  India,  the.  government  can,  therefore,  never  reckon 
upon  good  conduct,  except  when  it  has  made  provision  for  the  immediate  de^ 
tection  and  punishment  of  the  offender. 

The  proneness  of  the  natives  to  mendacity  and  perjury,  rendeis  the  evidenoe 
of  judicial  facts  in  India  so  weak  and  doubtful,  as  extremely  to  increase  the 
difficulties  of  judication.  The  intelligent  Judge  of  Circuit,  in  the  Rajeshahy 
division,  in  I8O8,  thus  describes  the  state  of  evidence  in  the  Indian  courts. 
*' Every  day's  experience  and  reflection  on  the  nature  of  our  courts,  and  the 
minds  and  manners  of  the  natives,  serve  to  increase  my  doubts,  about  our 
capacity  to  discover  truth  among  them.  It  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  a  very 
great  deal  of  perjury,  of  many  different  shades,  in  our  judicial  proceedings : 
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and  that  many  common  rules  of  evidence  would  here  be  inapplicable  and  absurd.  Chap.  VI. 
ISv&k  the  honest  men,  as  well  as  the  rogues,  are  perjured.  The  most  simple,  ^Z^C*"^ 
and  the  most  cunning,  alike,  make  assertions  that  are  incredible,  or  that  are 
certainly  false.  If  the  prosecutor,  in  cases  of  decbity,  was  always  to  be  dis- 
belieyed  because  there  was  perjury,  scarce  a  decoit  would  be  convicted.  By 
cross-examination,  you  may  r  draw  an  honest  witness  into  as  many  absurdities 
and  contradictions  as  you  please.  It  is  not  easy  to  detect  the  persons  who  come 
forward,  as  eye-witnesses,  in  cases  of  decoity.  Their  story  is  all  true — ^but  one 
point ;  the  identity  of  the  persons  whom  they  accuse :  and  how  can  you  discover 
whether  this  is  true  or  false  ?  Some  witnesses  are  loquacious,  some  taciturn ; 
some  frigid,  some  over  zealous ;  some  wilUng,  some  unwillmg ;  some  bold,  some 
timid,  some  scrupulous ;  some  come  to  give  false  evidence,  in  favour  of  a  friend, 
or  a  master ;  some  to  ruin  an  enemy ;  and  the  signs  of  the  different  modes  that 
disguise  truth  are  so  very,  equivocal,  and  often  so  unintelligible,  that  nothing 
can  be  depended  on.  Thei^e  is  not  one  witness  in  a  dozen  on  whom  you  can 
rdy  for  a  purdy  true  story.  -It  has  very  often  happened,  that  a  story  which, 
by  attending  only  to  the  plain  direct  course  of  things,  I  believe  to  be  true,  has, 
by  examining  into  matters  apparently  connected-  in  a  very  distant  degree  with 
the  case,  turned  out  to  be  entirely  &lse.  I  am  afraid  that  the  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses in  our  courts  is,  foir  the  most  part,  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  men : 
and  not  an  independent,  untouched  source  of  truth."  * 

**  In  the  course  of  trials,''  says  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  **  the  guilty  very  oft;en, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  observation,  escape  conviction.  Sometimes,  an  atro- 
dous  robbery  or  murder  is  sworn  to,  and  in  all  appearance  clearly  established  by 
ilbe  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutors ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  defence, 
an  aliii  is  aet  up ;  and  though  we  are  inclined  to  disbelieve  it,  if  two  or  three 
witnesses  swear  consistently  to  such  alibi,  and  elude  every  attempt  to  catch  them 
in  prevarication  or  contradiction,  we  are  thrown  into  doubt,  and  the  prisoners 
escape.  Very  frequently  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  swear  to 
£EM;ts  in  themselves  utteriy  incredible,  for  the  pinpose  of  foUy  convicting  the 
accused :  when,  if  they  had  rimply  stated  what  they  saw  and  knew,  their  tes- 
timony would  have  been  suffidenf  f 

In  another  place  he  declares ;  ^  A  rich  man  can  seldom  be  convicted  of  a 
crime  at  a  gaol-delivery.  If  comftiitted  on  the  strongest  positive  testimony 
before  the  magistrate,  he  without  difficulty  brings  twenty  witnesses  on  his  trial 

*  Fifth  Report,  p.  589.  t  Ibid.  p.  561. 
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Book  ^.  fxjf^weaxliiiaUhi,  or  any  thisg  eUe,  that  ihay  suit  hiit  case ;  or  he  can  hribe  the 
^"^^^^^  pi^^6ut6r,  ot  his  material  witnesses.  He  has  beodes  a  yery  good  dianoe  of 
esk:at)faig  by  the  mere  contradictions  of  the  witnesses  against  him ;  particulariy  if 
What  they  have  to  depose  to  is  kog  or  intricate^  or  happened  at  a  <fista&t  period; 
or  wiEis  seen  and  heard  by  many  witnesses  of  difierent  descriptions  andcfaaractenr ; 
br  if  many  facts,  names,  and  dates,  are  to  be  recollected.  No  fidsehood  is  too 
extravagant  or  audacious  to  be  advanced  befi>re  the  Ooort  of  Circuit  No  caas, 
at  least  no  rich  man's  case,  is  too  desperate  for  a  defence,  supported  by  ooUnter- 
evidence;  and  if  once  doubts  are  raised,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  the  object  of 
the  accused  is  gained,  and  he  is  secure.  Peirjuiy  is  extremely  common,  and 
though  it  occurs  miich  more  frequently  on  the  part  of  the  accused  than  of  the 
prosecutor,  yet  I  have  known  sevend  instances  of  conspiracies  and  false  com- 
plaints supported  by  perjury.  The  judge  who  has  once  had  experience  of  a  case 
of  this  kind  is  soon  plunged  into  doubt  and  peipksdty,  continually  awake  to  the 
possibility  of  the  witnesses  against  the  aooused  bdag  forsworn :  and  as  he  of 
course  leans  to  the  favourable  side,  the  consequence  must  be,  that  the  guilty 
frequently  escape.''  * 
The  services  Whenever  you  £eu1  to  a  certain  extent  in  assuring  protection  to  the  innoeenf^ 
mo^^d^^^  ai^d  punishment  to  the  guilty,  the  criminal  is  enabled :  to  empby  the  great  in- 
4ei^'^^'^  struments  of  government,  punishment,  and  reward,  in  ins  own  defence.  Sueh  Is 
the  military  strength  of  the  British  government  in  fimgal,  that  it  could  extei^ 
minate  all  the  inhabitants  with  tiie  utmost  ease ;  such  at  the  same  time  is  its 
civil  weakness,  that  it  is  unaUe  to  save  the  community  from  running  into  that 
extreme  disorder,  where  tiie  villain  is  mere  powerftd  to  intimidate  than  tifaie 
government  to  protect  The  ju(]^  of  circuit  of  the  Bajeshahy  division  in  180^ 
says :  **  The  deceits  know  much  better  than  we  how  to  preserve  their  pow^. 
They  have  with  great  success  established  ja  respect  for  their  order,  by  spefeify^ 
certain,  and  severe  punishments,  and  by  judicious  arrangements  for  removing 
obstacles,  and  for  fisualitating  the  execution  of  their  pUms.  There  are  two  grand 
points  for  the  deceits  to  effect;  first,  toprevent  apprehensioB ;  second,  to  prevent 
conviction.  For  the  first,  they  bribe  the  Zemindory  and  police  officers.  For  the 
second,  they  torture  and  murder  the  informers,  prbsecutors,  and  wi<bei»es,  who 
appear  against  them.  The  i»x>gress  of  this  system  is  dreadful:  The  deceits 
become  every  thing ;  and  the  police,  and  the  criminal  judicature,  .nothing.''  f 

*  Fifth  Report,  p.  5S4.      . 

t  Ibid.  p.  587.    ^  On  my  way  through  the  northern  parti  of  this  ZiHab,**  be  continues,  ^  I  had 
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**  This  we  know,"  sajrs  the  same  enlightened  Judge  in  another  passage,  **  that  a  CsAr.  Vt 
airdar  deceit  has  generaUy  the  means  of  saving  himself  from  eonviction :  and  thirt.  ^^ 
although  all  the  worid  say  that  he  is  a  notorious  robber  and  murderer,  not  an  indi^ 
Yidual  con  be  found  who  will  give  evidence  against,  himu  This  is  a  dreadful 
state  of  things :  and  so  it  mustremain»  till  confidence  is  restored  to  the  people 
by  removing  their  well-grounded  fears,  by  extirpating  the  sirdars^  and  giving  a 
teal  eflkiency  and  vigour  to  the  police."  * 

'    ^  The  terror  of  decoits  among  the  ryots,''  sajrs  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  ^*  is  ex- 
iDessive.    Perscms  who  have  families  and  property  deem  it  extremely  rash  and 
dangerous  to  prosecute,  or  to  appear  as  witnesses  against  men  of  such. desperate 
chaxacter  as  the  decoits  of  this  country.     Indeed  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
they  can  be  jwevailed  upon  to  come  forward,  even  in  cases  where  they  have 
received  personal  injury,  and  where  they  have  not  to  speak  to  the  persoiis  d 
the  prisoners,  but  merely  to  identify  the  property  found  in  their  possession."  f 
-     Such  is  the  nature,  such  the  extent,  and  sudi  the  causes  of  the  evil.     The  Remedies  for 
remedies  surely  constitute  an  important  object  of  inquiry.     The  government  of^nmes  io 
attempted  to  oppose  the  torrent  by  changes  in  the  rules  of  police,  and  by  adding  ^"^^^ 
to  the  severity  of  punishment.    Under  these  expedients,  enormities  continued  to 
increase  till  1807)  when  a  more  effidadous  remedy  was  thought  to  be  required. 
The  Zemindars,  who  formerly  exercised  a  povirer  almost  despotic  over  the  districts  Failure  of  the 
consigned  to  their  care,  and  who  maintained  a  large  establishment  of  armed  l^^^m 
men,  with  a  commission  for  the  suppression  of  crimes,  were  enabled,  as  often  as  ^^^^^ 
they  had  activity  and  good  will,  to  suppress  by  arbitrary  execution  aU  violent  Zemindm. 
offences  but  their  own.    One  robber  in  a  district  was  better  than  a  multitude. 
But  Lord  Comwallis,  impressed  with  the  evidence  of  the  abominable  use  made 
of  this  power  by  the  Zemindars,  in  exercising  oppression  on  the  people  submitted 
to  their  jurisdiction,  resolved  to  deprive  them  of  aU  exercise  of  any  of  the 
powers  of  govemmient;  and  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the  union  of  the  fiinctions 
of  revenue  vrith  those  of  pdioe  or  judicature,  was  a  fundamental  error,  firom 
which  nothing  but  misgovemment  could  ensue.     Notwithstanding  this,  the.  rulers 
of  1807»  with  that  sort  of  empirical  impulse,  by  which  the  vulgar  tribe  of  rulers 
are  usually  conducted,  took  up  the  notion,  that  if  the  Zemindars  had  once  pre- 

Mosofi  conversation  with  a  Z^nindar,  and  a  police  darogah,  who  have  diadngiuahed  themselves  by 
their  exertions  to  apprehend  decoits.    They  told  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  informatioii 
fA)out  the  great  decoits;  that  the  houses  of  all  the  principal  inhabitants  were  open  to  them:  yet 
that  nobody  dared  mention  their  names  for  fear  of  being  murdered."    Ibid. 
•  Fifth  Report,  p.  591.  f  Ibid.  p.  061,  554,  6S^. 
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Book  VI.  served  the  country  from  deceits,  the  Zemindars  tnilj  might  do  so  again.  In 
^■^^^~^  spite  of  the  grand  rule  of  Lord  Comwallis,  the  Zemindars,  farmers  of  land,  and 
others  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  received  the  title  of  anmeens  of  police^  and 
were  vested  with  the  same  authority  as  the  darogahs  for  the  apprehension  of 
offenders,  but  without  the  judicial  powers  entrusted  to  the  dan^ah  in  the  dfoe 
of  petty  offences  and  disputes. 

Not  only  was  this  expedient  for  the  suppression  of  crimes  attended  with  no 

good  effects ;  it  was  attended  with  so  many  of  a  contrary  description^  that'  in 

Failure  of  the  1810  it  was  abolished.     Other  expedients  in  the  mean  time  had  been  invrated 

tomptedV  a  and  tried.     In  1808,  a  superintendent  of  police  was  appointed;  whose  labours 

mn."^^        were  expected  to  have  the  effect  of  omcentrating  informatiim,  and  giving  unity 

and  combination  to  the  efforts  of  the  magistrates  in  the  separate  districts.    A 

regular  establishment  was  also  organized  of  police  spies  called  goyendas,  with  a 

species  of  superintendents  called  girdaxvars  who  had  in  some  degree  been  em^ 

ployed  from  1792*     The  office  of  the  goyendas  was  to  point  out  ihe  roUbers: 

that  of  the.girdawars  to  apprehend  them«* 

So  imperfectly  were  those  means  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  that  in  a  dispatdi 
of  the  Governor-General,  under  date  the  S9th  oi  May,  1810,  the  extent  of 
the  mischidP  is  thus  described :  **  The  evidence  lately  adduced,  exdusive  of  a 
multiplicity  of  other  proofe,  establishes  beyond  a  question,  the  commissbn  of 
robberies,  murder,  and  the  most  atrocious  deliberate  cruelties:  in  a  word  an 
aggregate  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed,  that  thase 
offisnces  were  of  rare  occurrence ;  or  confined  to  particular  districts.  They  lycre 
conunitted,  with  few  exceptions,  and  with  slight  modifications  of  atrocity,  in 
every  part  of  Bengal"  f 

The  inconvenience  which  attended  the  employment  of  goyendas  was  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  which  attended  the  emplojrment  of  darogahs :  that,  instead 
.  of  protectors,  they  themselves  became  the  plunderers  and  murderers  of  the  people^ 
Sir  Henry  Strachey  informs  us,  that  "  the  people  are  harassed  by  the  vexatious 
visits  and  ourage,  and  the  plunder  of  goyendas  and  girdawars ;  who,  constantly; 
when  suj^rted  by  the  least  colour  of  authority  from  the  magistrate,  intimidate^ 
extort,  suborn,  and  rob,  under  pretence  of  bringing  offenders  to  justice."  t 

The  head  money  which  was  granted  »for  the  conviction  of  deceits  pointed  out 
a  ready  way  to  the  darogahs  and  goyendas,  in  confederacy,  for  acquiring  riches^ 
by  fabricating  evidence  against  as  many  innocent  persons  as  they  chose.    A, 

♦  Fifth  Report,  p.  74.  f  Ibid.  p.  72.  t  IWd-  P-  561. 
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tnraiber  of  the  |«ov«rnnient,  in  1810,  in  a  minute  in  which  he  advoQated  the  C^bav.  VI^ 
employment  of  goyendas,  made  the  following  admission :  "  That  abuses  have  ^IXI~^ 
been  practised  by  goyendas  or  informers,  but  still  more  by  girdwars,  or  tho»s  ' 

entrusted  with  power,  to  apprehend,  is  unquestionaUe.  Seeking  a  livelihood,  by 
the  profession  in  which  they  had  engaged ;  but  not  able  always  to  procure  it, 
by  the  slow  means  of  the  detection  of  crimes  and  proof  of  guilt,  they  have,  no 
doubt,  resorted,  but  too  often,  to  various  modes  of  extortion ;  sometimes  from 
persons  of  suspected  character ;  and,  at  other  times,  from  the  honest  part  of  the 
eonununity,  under  threats  of  accusation :  And  have  occasionally  proceeded  to 
prefisr  groundless  charges,  and  even  to  support  them  l^  ialse  evidence :  And 
instances  have  actually  occurred,  where  there  has  been  too  much  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  goyenda  himself  devised  the  robbery,  of  which  he  convicted 
the  unhappy  wvetches,  reduced  by  his  arts  to  a  participation  in  the  crime."  To 
such  a  height  had  the  enormity  of  convicting  innocent  persons,  tor  the  sake  of 
the  heed  money,  proceeded,  that  in  1810,  the  necessity  was  felt  of  destroying 
the  temptation,  hy  putting  the  reward  offered  for  the  conviction  of  offenders  on 
a  new  foundation.  ,  And  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  thus  report : 
**  The  bad  jvacticeS)  used  by  goyendas,  your  Committee  find  noticed  strongly  in  the 
answer  to  the  interrogatories  drculated  in  1801.  There  inust  consequently  have 
been  a  wide  field  f(H*  the  goyendas  to  move  in,  from  their  first  appearance  in 
179S^  until  the  period  refered  to,  in  1810,  when  the  modification  of  the  reward 
w  head  money  considerably  narrowed  the  ground  on  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  practise  their  atrocities.  -  The  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  the  reports  of  the  judges  of  circuit,  furnish  a  strong  confirmation  of  what 
has  been  stated  with  respect  to  the  unprincipled  practices  of  that  description  of 
people ;  and  of  the  evils  resulting  from  a  combination  between  them,  and  the 
darogahs,  or  head  poUce  ofllcers,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  with  them  the  head 
money  fi>r  decoits."  * 

To  the  villainy  of  Hie  police  agents  is  attached  a  considerable  dangar,  lest, 
being  employed  by  the -magistrates,  and  necessary  to  their  functions,  the  magis- 
trates should  contract  a  reluctance  to  believe  in  their  guilt.  It  is  in  evidence, 
that  the  reality  of  this  evil  is  but  too  fiiequently  experienced,  l^e  Judge  of 
drcmt,  reportmg  on  the  state  of  the  twenty-four  pergunnahs  in  1810,  says : 
**  Several  petitions  were  presented  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  session.  Those  of 
the  greatest  public  importance  complain  of  the  rapacity,  oppression,  and  gross  and 

-^  «  Eifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  7S* 
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Bob«Vi:  dsiinipactabf  ill^^  ykieaoe  and  mgme  comoitted  by  gi^yeftdas ;  aiidJlroD^ 
-  "^  ^  dismoUmrtion  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate  to  redreM  grievBOces  of  tkat 
^^'      description."* 

Toremedj  the  defects  of  the  pnyisfton  made  by  LoidComiraUis,  fbr  theadnu* 

jtistratioa  of  penal  justice,  such  were  the  supplemental  measures  em|^oyed  till 

lftlO»  end  such  their  effects.    It  is  proper  also  to  consider  what  proposals  were 

made  of  other  means  for  the  attaimnent  of  the  same  end. 

To  aid  the  ad-     One  thing  recommended  was,  to  re-invest  the  Zemindars  with  powers  of  pofice; 

!|^i|^^''^f  and  amoi^  the  interrogatories  circulated  by  goyemment  in  1801,  the  opinion  of 

c^pentiom    ^  judges  was  asked,  on  ^  the  expediency  of  granting  to  Zemindan,  fieusiers; 

Oi  too  Zonun- 

dan,  or  aoy  and  Other  pcTsoiis  of  duffacter,  commissions  empowermg  them  to  act  as  justice! 
th6^p4pf<^^  ^  the  peace.''  Among  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Company's  servants*  one* 
impossible,  opjoioii^  qq  this  subjcct,  seems  alone  to  exist  ^  I  am  persuaded**'  says  ^e^ 
magistrate  of  Burdwan,  ''that  to  vest  the  Zemindars  and  fiurmers  of  tfaiB 
district  with  the  powos  proposed*  would  not  only  prove  nugatory  for  the  olgects 
intended*  but  be  higfaly  detrimental  to  the  eonntry*  and  destructive  of  the  f>eace 
of  the  inhabitants.  Few  aS  the  Zemindars  and  farmekfs*  of  any  respectahillty* 
reside  on  their  estates  and  fiorms.  Allow  them  to  exerdae  a  power  equal  toifiiepin^- 
poses*  and  to  vest  with  it*  by  ddegation*  their  agents  or  under  farmei^  the  worst 
and  most  mischievous  consequences  are  to  be  qiprehendedflmn  their  abase  of  it^^f 
On  the  same  occasion*  the  magistrates  of  the  twenty-four  pergunnahs  8*y*  **Tnm 
the  general  character  of  the  Zemindars*  farmers*  and  other  inhabitaats  of  these 
districts*  we  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  adviseaUe  to  vest  any  of  them  with 
the  powers  of  justices  of  the  peace.  On  the  contrary*  we  are  of  opinion*  limfc 
such  a  measure*  so  far  from  being  in  any  way  beneficial  to  the  police  of  the 
disUict*  would  be  a  source  of  great  oppression  to  the  kwer  class  of  the  iidudMh 
tants,  and  of  innumerable  complaints  to  the  magistrate."  t 

.  They  add*  <<  We  have  reason  to  believe*  though  it  is  difficult  to  estaUish  proof 
i^nst  thevi,  that  the  Zemindars^  not  only*  in  many  instances,  encouri^  and 
h^bour  decoits*  but  frequency  partake  of  the  property  {Sundered  by  them.  Tlie 
ckokedars  and  pykes  employed  by  them  are  concerned  in  almost  eveiy  deoaily 
committedin  tl^  districts sutgect  to  our jurisdiotion.'* §  ■ 
V  To  the  $ame  purport,  the  Ju4ge  of  circuit  in  the  RiyeBhaby  division  says*  hi 
180^:  ^  My  infi»inants  attributed  the  sqcoess  of  the  decoits  to. the  same  teuse 
that  every  body  else  does;  namdy*  the  protection  given  them  by  the  Zemiadefs 

*  Fifth  Report*  ut  supra*  p.  597.        t  Ibid.  p.  549.         t  Ibid.  p.  555.        .f  Ibi4  p.  554. 
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and  :|ioSce.  oB0&»,Bndi:o^Kx  people  of  power  bbA  uflnetoee  in  tfae  oo«]rti|rC  CvAxaJfJU 
JSfnnS  Uung  I  see,  and  Jbear*  and  read  on.  ths  subject^  serves  to  eonvinor  mejof  '^  -'' ^  '  * 
the  truth  of  this  statement''  * 

Sir  Henry  Strachejj  98  usual^  reaaons  with  unehintelligenoeiq^n  the  subfect 
^f.It  is  esitremely  diffid^lt^"  he-says^  in  his  reply  to  the  same  intesrogatory,  ^'  1 
may*  I  believe^  9ay»  it  is  not  possiUe  to  amoige  an  effectual  plan  of  aasociatiad 
and  co-operation,  among  the  higher  orders^  for  purposes  of  pobce^  m  for  aayt 
oth^  yqrpose*    We  have  few  lerge  tpwns ;  no  societies  exerdang,  or  ciq[Mible 
of  es^erdsing,  municipal  authority.— There  are  no  gentlemen,  in  whose  hraour 
apd  {NTobity,  in  whose  9gmt  and  activity,  government  can.  rqme  confidences-^ 
^Punfe, exists  noty  befe^eai  the  oonuMon  people  and  the  rulers,  jt  middle  ovder^     . 
^iho  feel  a  common  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  state ;  who  bve  dienr  ooun^ 
taqnoien,  who  respect  their  rulers,  T>r  are  by  them  respected ;  who  either  could». 
i^,  if  they  could,  would,  even  in  a  case  of  the  greatest  exigeacy,  exert  th^mt 
selw^  heartily  and  effectually,  eadi  in  hb  own  sfdiare,  for  the  puhttc  good.     Sudi 
a,aei  of  men  in  the  aeciH;y  is  here  imknown.    Govemmeit  is  unable  to  direct,  or 
in  any  way  tomakeuseQf,ihep0weroftheindividuakcomposii]^thecoimnu^ 
Heooe  our  eKtrerae  ignorance  of  all  that  passes ;  our  oompkte  inability  to  detect 
and  apprehend  oftieiMlers;  to  explain  tothe  public  what  we  wish  should  be  known; 
apdpersuade  them,  what  shaidd  be  done.    Henoe  the  long  contmuanfae  of  enbr- 
motts  abvse^y  without  its  being  posnUe  forgov«nmiait,  or  fcr  the  mi^fistrati^  to 
pceirent  or  to  discover  thenh*'f 

^*  Itshp^d,''  he  says  in  attolher  plaee,  ^  be  thestu^  of  govermnent,  in  my 
cgjsion,  to  form^  if  possibHa  body  of  geiltry,  suduas  exists^in  other  countries ; 
an.  intermediate  order,  between'the  gon^emors  and  the  governed,  to  whom  the  one 
nHi^tloQkdown^  and  the  other  might  look  up»  At  present,  no  such  order  cxtsta. 
Most  of  the  men  who  onoe  possessed  rank  and  wealth,,  are  gone  to  ndn.  The 
men  of  property  who  do  exist  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  have  latdy  risen. 
That  the  magistrate  can  maintain  the  peaee  over  a  million  or  more  df  persons, 
i^ithout  the  h^  of  a  conaiderBhle  number  whose  interest  or  sense  of  dutj 
stioidd  indtioe  them  to  assist.bim,  is  plainly  inipoiiihle.''t 

The  Judge  of  drcuit  in  the  Qenares  division,  in  1808,  descants  with  great 
vftfmih  upon  the  same  tqnc;  the  extreme  diflteoHy  of  maintaining  order  in  any 
oQfaataj^  without  the  assistancetof  a  superior  class  of  inhalntaDts,  incorporated 
with  the  people  and  possessiDg  that  influence,  which  superior  property,  and 

«  Fifth  S^|io9y  ul  «i9f»,  p.  M7.  t.Iliid.p.  5S7*  t  ^DM.  p.5«l. 
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Book  VI.  education,  confer,  over  others  deprived  of  thoae  advutaget .  **  In  maintaining 
^"^^^7~^  this  opinion,  I  may,"  says  he,  **  unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself  appeal  to  the 
general  practice  of  almost  all  nations,  originating,  doubtkss,  in  circumstances 
and  feelings  common  to  all  mankind  The  natural  mode  of  Boanaging  men  is 
to  employ  the  agency  of  tbose^  whom,  from  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  tA 
them,  they  regard  with  respect  and  coi^dence*  Accordingly  all  governments 
seem  to  have  made  the  authority  of  these  native  leaders  the  basis  of  their  policet 
and  any  hired  police  establishment  which  they  maintain  are  not  intended  to  su** 
persede  the  native  police,  but  to  superintend,  watch,  and  aid  its  efforts.  To 
take  an  ecample  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  In  our  own  country  we  all 
know  what  services  the  society  contributes  to  its  own  protection.  We  know  how 
much  vigour  is  conferred  on  its  police,  by  the  support  which  it  receives  front 
native  gentry,  from  respectable  landholders,  from  the  corporations  in  towns,  and 
from  substantial  persons  of  the  middle  class  in  the  villages.  We  can  fonn 
some  conception  of  the  mischief  which  would  ensue,  if  that  support  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  an  attempt  made  to  compensate  it  by  jpositive  laws  and  artifi- 
cial institutipns." 

Such  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  distributing  justice  to  a  people  without  the 
aid  of  the  people  themselves !  Such,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  uttCT  impracticBbi- 
lity,  under  the  present  education,  drcumstanoes,  and  character,  of  the  people  of 
India,  of  deriving  from  them  the  aid  which  is  required !    Without  a  tolerable  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  however,  which  the  people  of  India  are  so  frur  frcnn  en- 
joying, every  man  will  acknowledge,  that  all  attempts  to  improve  either  theur 
cbrcumstanoes  or  their  character,  must  be  attended  with  disappcxntment     What  ' 
then  is  the  inference  ?    Are  the  government,  and  the  people,  to  go  on,  for  ever^ 
in  their  present  deplorable  situation ;  the  people  suffering  all  the  evils  of  a  state 
of  anarchy ;   the  government  struggling,  with  eagerness,  to  help  them»  but  in 
vain? 
The  coioniza-      If  it  Were  possiUe  for  the  Engli^  government  to  learn  wisdimi  by  e3q>erience ; 
widi  English-  which  governments  rarely  do ;  it  might  here,  at  last,  see,  with  regret,  some  of 
uTeremSied*h®  effects  of  that  illiberal,  cowardly,  and  short-sighted  policy,  under  which  it 
many  defects.  ||ag  taken  the  most  solicitous  precautions  to  prevent  ihe  settlement  of  ^iglisb- 
men  in  India;  trembling,  forsooth,  lest  Englishmen,  if  allowed  to  settle  in  Indii^ 
should  detest  and  cast  off  its  yoke !  *   The  most  experienced  p^wnd  in  the 

*  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  the  English  government,  every  now  and  then,  voluntarily  places 
itadf  jn  the  itation  q£  a  government  existing  in  opposition  to  the  people;  a  govenmient  which 
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government  of  India  describe,  what  to  them  appears  the  difficulty  almost  or  alto-  Cbap.  VI. 

gether  insuperable  of  affording  protection  either  to  person  or  property  iu  that  """"^ 

country,  without  the  assistance  of  persons  of  the  requisite  moral  and  intellectual 
quaUficationSi  rooted  in  the  country  and  distributed  over  it  in  every  part.  They 
unite  in  declaring  that  there  is  no  class  in  India  who  possess  these  qualifications ; 
that  the  powers  necessary  for  an  efficient  police  cannot  be  entrusted  to  the  Zemin- 
dars, without  ensuring  all  the  evils  of  a  gross  and  barbarous  despotism.  And 
they  speak  with  admiration  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  government  by  the 
gentlemen  distributed  in  eveiy  part  of  England.  Is  it  possible  to  avoid  seeing, 
and  seeing  not  to  acknowledge,  the  inestimable  service  which  might  have  been 
derived,  in  this  great  exigency,  from  a  body  of  English  gentlemen,  who,  if  they 
had  been  encouraged  to  settle,  as  owners  of  land,  and  as  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  would  at  this  time, have  been  distributed  in  great  numbers  in  India? 
Not  only  would  they  have  possessed  the  requisite  moral  and  intellectual  qualifi- 
cations ;  a  thing  of  inestimable  value ;  they  would  have  possessed  other  advaiK 
tages  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  representation  of  Lord  Teignmouth  is  lamentably  true.  That  the  civfl 
servants  of  the  Company,  enclosed  in  government  offices,  from  the  time  of  their 
arrival  in  India,  have  neither,  leisure  nor  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  people ;  and  that  the  periods  of  their  residence,  fixim  their  being  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  change,  come  to  an  end,  before  they  are  able  to  acquire  either 
local  knowledge  or  experience.^  Among  the  circumstances,  to  which  the  best  of 
the  Company's  servants  ascribe  their  deplorable  inability  to  afford  protection  to 
the  people,  their  own  ignorance  of  Uie  local  manners,  character,  and  circum- 
fitances,  occupy  a  conspicuous  rank.  In  an  enumeration  of  the  causes  which 
concinr  to  prevent  the  due  administration  of  justice.  Sir  Henry  Strachey  says ; 
'*  Another  impediment,  though  of  a  very  different  nature  from  those  I  have 
mentioned,  and  much  more  difficult  to  remove,  is  to  me  too  palpable  to  l)e  over- 
looked :  I  meaii^  that  arising  from  Europeans,  in  our  situation,  being  necessarily 
iH  qualified  in  many  points,  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  us,  as  judges  and 
magistrates.  Nothing  is  more  common,  even  after  a  minute  and  laborious 
examiofttion  of  evidence  on  both  sides,  than  for  the  judge  to  be  left  in  utter 
doubt  respecting  the  points  at  issue.    This  proceeds  chiefly  from  our  very  imper- 

hates,  becaose  it  dreads  the  people,  and  is  hated  by  them  in  its  turn*    Its  deportment  with  regard 
to  the  residence  of  EngUahmen  in  India  speaks  these  un&vouraUe  seoitimeBts  with  a  force  which 
langqage  could  not  easily  possess. 
.-^  Mr.  Shore's  Minute,  Fifth  Report,  p.  169* 
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Book  VI,  feet  ooimexioii  with  the  nalires,  and  our  scanty  knowledge^  after  all  our  rtudf, 
^''''^*^^'^"'*^  of  their  manners,  customs,  and  languages.  The  judge  of  drcuit,  and  his  as- 
sistant, are  strangers,  and  quite  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  persons 
examined,  and  the  credit  due  to  them ;  and  always  on  that  account  less  compe* 
tent  to  discover  truth  among  vohunes  of  contradictory  evidence.**  *  On  another 
occasion,  he  asks,  **  What  judge  can  distinguish  the  exact  truth,  among  the 
numerous  inconsistencies  of  the  natives  he  examines?  How  often  do  those  in- 
consistencies proceed  from  causes,  very  different  from  those  suspected  by  us? 
How  often  fit>m  sunplicity,  fear,  embarrassment  in  the  witness?  How  often 
from  our  own  ignorance  and  impatience?  We  cannot  study  the  genius  of  the 
people,  in  its  own  sphere  of  action.  We  know  little  of  theur  domestic  fife ;  Usat 
knowledge,  conversation,  amusements,  their  trades  and  casts,  or  any  of  those 
national  and  individual  characteristics,  which  are  essential  to  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  them.  Every  day  affords-  us  examples  of  something  new  and  surprising: 
^md  we  have  no  principle  to  guide  us,  in  the  investigation  of  fects,  except  an 
extreme  diffidence  of  our  opinion ;  a  consciousness  of  inability  to  judge  of  what 
is  probable  or  improbable.*^  He  adds,  **  The  evil  I  complain  of  is  extensive, 
and,  I  fear,  irreparable.  The  difficulty  we  experience  in  discerning  truth  and 
ftJsehood  among  the  natives  may  be  ascribed,  I  think,  chiefly,  to  our  want  of 
connexion  and  intercourse  with  them ;  to  the  pecufiarily  of  thdr  maniiars  add 
habits ; — ^their  excessive  ignorance  of  our  characters— «nd  our  almost  equd  igno* 
ranee  of  theirs.**  f 

It  is  impossiMe  to  reflect  upon  the  situation  of  Engludi  gentiemen,  settled  in 
the  country,  as  proprietors  of  land,  and  as  manufacturers,  without  peroeiviisg 
how  advantageously  they  would  be  situated  for  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  the 
natives,  in  which  the  Company's  servants  are  proved  to  be  so  defective ;  and  for 
giving  that  aid  in  the  administration  of  justice,  without^ehich  a  good  adminis- 
tration is  not  to  be  attained.  Sudi  men  would  be  forced  into  an  intimate  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  whence,  under  the  necessity  of  employing  them,  and 
of  transacting  and  conversing  with  them  in  almost  all  the  relations  of  life,  an 
intimate  knowledge  would  arise.  They  would  have  a  local  influence  (tf  great 
efficacy.  They  would  be  usefiil,  I^ond  all  calculation,  in  maintttning  order  in 
a  wide  drde  around  them,  among  a  people  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  at 
present  found  in  BengaI4 

♦  Aotwerto  InterrogatMies,  Fifth  Rep<»rt^  p.5S4.  f  Bwd.pw  M2. 

:(  As  an  additional  proof,  if  any  additional  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  benefit  nAich  might  be 
derived  from  the  multiplication  of  English  aettlezi;  it  mi^  be  m^t!ffnfd>  b»  a  matter  of  presefti 
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Tlioiigh  in  most  of  their  reports,  the  Judges  regard  a  remedy  as  hopeless ;  CkAv.yi. 
yet  there  is  ooe  recommendation  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  them  concur.      Ir:-^ 
As  trials  are  ddayed*  and  crimes  escape  puiushment,  by  a  defiaency  in  the  num-  The  advice  to 
ber  of  tribunals,  the  periodical  visits  of  the  judges  of  circuit  being  inadequate  ^j^g^f^' 
to  the  demand  for  justice,  it  is  proposed,  that  the  magistrates  in  the  ZiHahs  P^'^^^J^^ 
should  be  vested:  with  the  powers  of  penal  judication.    To  this  recommendation, 
however,  several  weighty  directions  apply.    In  the  first  placie,  the  dvil  judica- 
ture in  the  Zillafas  is  already  aduty  far  too  heavy  for  the  judges  to  discharge ; 
and  the  arrear.  of  causes  produces  a  delay,  which  approaches  to  a  draial,  of  jus- 
tice.    If  in  the  hands  of  those  judges  the  business  of  penal  judicature  were  to 
be  added  to  that  of  civil  judicature,  the  number  of  them  ought  to  foe  doubled ; 
and  that,  we  are  tdd,  the  finances  of  the  Company  will  not  allow.     Besides; 
according  to  the  routine  of  the  Company's  service,  the  judges  in  the  ZUlahs  iare 
generally  too  little  advanced,  in  years  and  ^cperience,  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
powers  of  Ufe  and  death,  or  any  powers  approadiing  to  that  importance,  under  so 
many  chances  of  error  as  accompany  judicature  in  India. 

'.  As  the  number  of  darogafas  and  their  establishments  would  be  far  too  small  to  Advice  to  in* 
prevent  the  disorders  of  the  country,  even  if  they  were  fiaithful  to  their  trust,  nl^^r  and 
some  of  the  judges  propose,  that  their  numbers  should  be  increased,  and  their  ^^^^l'^^' 
salaries  augmented.    To  thb  too,  the  objection  of  the  government  would  be,  good. 
that  the^ances  cannot  admit  the  expense.     A  more  legitimate  objection  is, 
that  by  increasing  the  number  of  darogahs,  they  would  only  increase  the  number 
of  privileged  plunderers:  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  imbedle  of  vulgar  preju* 

experience,  that  the  Englishmen,  the  most  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  people,  are  generally  those  who  have  been  tolerated,  as  private  adventurers,  in  some  line 
of  industry  in  the  country.  A  conspicuous  example  lately  appeared.  A  gentleman,  of  the  name 
of  Blacqoiere,  not  in  tfie  service  of  the  Company,  but  who  had  lived  in  India  m  the  pursuit  of 
private  objects,  was  fonnd  so  mach  better  qualified  than  any  of  the  servants  of  the  Company,  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  manners  of  the  country,  and  had  actually  rendered  so  much  ^ 
service  as  a  magistrate  of  Calcutta,  that  he  was  vested  with  extensive  powers  over  several  districts. 
After  the  private  traders  in  India,  the  officers  of  the  sepoys,  from  their  intercourse  with  their 
nien,  are  the  best  acquainted  with  the  natives ;  and  would  very  often  form  the  best  judges  and 
magistrates.  Lord  Comwallis,  not  finding  a  man  among  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  at 
Madras,  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  country,  appointed  sepoj 
officers  to  be  collectors,  and  managers,  in  the  newly  acquired  districts;  and  the  great  success  of 
the  experiment  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  The  services  which  were  rendered  by  such 
officers  as  Read  and  Munro,  in  establishing,  order  in  extensive  countries,  show  to  what  practical 
excellence  the  government  of  India  might  be  carried,  if  Englishmen,  incorporated  with  the  natives 
•e  landlords  and  manufacturers,  were  eotnisled  with  the  powers  of  police. 
VOL.  IIL  a  X 
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Book  VI.   diced  to  suppose,  that  large  salaries  make  honest  men.     So  lon^  as  things  were 

so  miserably  organized,  that  gain,  unbalanced  by  danger,  would  accrue  to  tlie  da» 

rogahs,  by  violating  their  duties,  they  might  be  expected  to  violate  them,  if 

their  salaries  were  as  large  as  those  of  the  Governor-General. 

Spies  a  bad         Somc  of  the   Company's  servants,    among  others  Mr.  Dowdesweil^   ai^gue 

McepTunder  strongly  for  the  employment  of  spies  and  informers.    Their  abstract,  general 

good  laws.      arguments,  to  show  that  informers  are  useful  auxiliaries  to  justice,  are  good  and 

conclusive.     Make  justice  certain,  immediate,  unexpensive,  at  the  tribunals,  and 

every  act  which  spies  and  informers  can  perform,  will  be  an  act  of  utility.     But 

if,  in  India,  your  securities  for  justice  are  so  wretched,  that,  by  employing  spies, 

you  only  create  a  new  class  of  robbers,  and  let  loose  upon  the  people  an  order  (^ 

men  who  carry  on  their  depredations  with  the  arms  of  government,  you  increase 

instead  of  diminishing  the  disorders  of  the  country. 

Under  despair      Contemplating  this  accumulation  of  difficulties^  the  Company's  servants  in 

re^diesred^iL  general  appear  to  regard  the  case  with  a  kind  of  despair ;  or  at  leart  to  cont^n- 

forked  to  as    P^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  rootcd  SO  deeply  in  the  moral  character  of  the  people,  that  it 

the  only  source  cannot  be  removed,  unless  by  the  slow  improvements  which  it  may  be  possible 

of  future  good.  ,  .  «• 

for  education  to  effect. 

After  the  recommendation  of  some  of  the  above  expedients,  of  the  efficacy  of 
which  his  hopes  were  but  too  sanguine,  Mr.  Dowdeswell  said ;  **  I  am  at  the 
same  time  sensible  ihat  a  great  deal  more  must  be  done  in  order  to  eradicate  the 
seeds  of  the  crimes  most  injurious  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society.  The 
real  source  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  people.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  best  laws  can  only  have  a  partial  operation.  If  we  would 
apply  a  lasting  remedy  to  the  evil,  we  must  adopt  means  of  instruction  for  the 
different  classes  of  the  community."  * 

In  answer  to  the  interrogatory,  **  Do  any  measures  occur  to  you,  the  adoption 
of  which  would,  in  your  opinion,  contribute  progressivdy  to  the  improvement  of 
the  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  division ; "  the  judges  of  Moorshe- 
dabad  repUed :  '*  The  moral  character  of  a  nation  can  be  improved  by  education 
only.  All  instruction  is  unattamable  to  the  labouring  poor :  whose  own  neces- 
^ties  require  the  assistance  of  the  children,  as  soon  as  their  tender  limbs  are 
capable  of  the  smallest  labour.  With  liie  middle  class  of  tradesmen,'  artificers 
and  shopkeepers,  education  ends  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  never  reaches  further 
than  reading,  writing  (a  scarcely  legible  hand)  on  a  plantain  leaf,   and  the  sim- 

»  FifUi  Report,  p.  617* 
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plnt^nikB  of  arithmetic.  We  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  measures,  the  Chap.  vi. 
adqition  of  which  would,  in  our  opinioii,  contribute  progressively  to  the  im-  ^^72^^^^ 
proyement  of  a  people  thus  circumstanced."*  In  reply  to  the  interrogatory 
which  respected  the  effisct  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  English  government 
on  the  moral  character  Mf  the  natives,  the  same  judges  observe ;  *^  The  general 
moral  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  division  seems,  in  our  opinion,  much 
the  same,  as  we  have  always  known  the  moral  character  of  the  natives  in  general, 
l^orance ;  and  its  concomitant,  gross  superstition ;  an  implicit  faith  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayers,  channs,  and  magic ;  selfishness,  low  cunning,  litagiousness, 
avarice,  revenge,  disregard  to  truth,  and  iodolence,  are  the  principal  features  to 
be  traced.  It  does  not  strike  us,  that  the  system  estaUished  by  the  British 
government,  for  the  administration  of  the  laws,  and  the  conduct  of  the  internal 
administration  of  the  country,  can  have  any  influence  on  the  moral  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  general,  either  by  way  of  unprovement,  or  otherwise.'' f 

On  this,  as  on  other  occasions.  Sir  Henry  Strachey  evinces  superior  powers  of  Hie  remedy 
reflection,  and  penetrates  furthest  below  the  surfiBU^.  **  To  attempt,"  says  he,  thediJUs^ 
^  any  material  improvement  or  alteration  in  the  moral  character  of  the  natives, 
by  the  intervention  of  legislative  measures,  I  look  upon  as  vain.  They  no  longer 
consider  the  laws  as  a  part  of  their  rdigion.  I  do  not  even  see  that,  with  us, 
law  and  morality  have  much  connexion.  It  is  the  province  of  the  magistrate  to 
quell  disorders  and  preserve  peace ;  but,  as  to  good  morals,  I  am  not  aware,  that, 
either  by  precept,  or  example,  we  are  capable  of  producing  any  effect  whatever. 
The  vices  and  the  crimes  of  the  people  proceed  from  their  poverty  and  ignorance. 
And  I  do  not  conceive  they  are  likely  to  grow  much  richer  or  wiser, .  while  the 
present  state  of  things  exists. — ^This  assertion,  however,  that  the  vices  and 
crimes  of  the  people  proceed  from  their  poverty  and  ignorance,  I  would  wish  to 
be  understood  with  limitatifons.  Where  considerahle  numbers  are  collected  and 
associate  together,-— especially  if  there  happens  to  be  much  inequality  of  rank 
and  fortune, — the  morals  of  the  people  are  worst :  The  some  may  be  observed 
respecting  such  persons  as  have  occasion  to  attend  our  cutcherries ;  they  get  into 
bad  haUts.  It  is  not  always,  therefore,  that  the  people  are  the  worst  where  they 
are  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant ;  nevertheless,  the  assertion  is,  in  my  opinion, 
generaUy  Speaking,  true.  It  is  certain  that  where  labour  is  amply  rewarded, 
where  all  can  easily  get  employment,  and  where  the  poor  are  provided  for,  the 

*  Fifth  Report,  p.  524. 

f  Ibid.  p.  520.    See  to  the  same  purpose  the  answer  of  the  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Burdwan^ 
p.  550. 
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B(foK  fVL  people  lead  industrious  and  virtuous  lives ;  and  it  will  be.  observed  that  in  remote 

^-^  -         parts,  where  debaudierj  and  dissipation *are  little  known,  very  few,  except  fionp 

necessity,  resort  to  depredati(Mi  on  the  public.     Most,  but  not  all  deonts,  bq^in 

Hieir  evil  practices  from  necessity.     A  ryot,  finding  some  difficiilty  to  subsist 

^ther  from  his  imprudence  or  ill  fortune ;  a  peon,  or  other  servant,  losing  his 

plage,  and  unable  to  procure  another ;  a  cooly  finding  no  employment :  Such  per- 

sdns,  of.  whom  in  this  populous  country  there  are  always  many  thousands,  often 

take  to  stealing ;    are  corrupted  by  vicious  companions ;  drink  spirits ;  and  are 

gradually  led  on,  from  impunity  and  habits  of  idleness,  to  become  decoHs,  and 

depend  on  robbery  alone  for  subsistence.'*  *     This  is  an  important  passage,  whidk 

will  afford  evidence  fi>r  some  interesting  conclusions  in  a  subsequent  pag^. 

The  impossi-        We  have  now  seen  the  extent  and  dreadful  nature  of  the  evil ;  the  inefficacy  of 

to  indta  a^  "^  the  remedies  which  have  been  applied ;  and  the  sort  of  despair  entatained  by  the 

good  adminis-  functionaries  of  TOvernment  that  better  can  be  found.     That  there  is  no  impos* 

tration  of  jus-  ^  ,  ^        '^ 

tice,  is  not  to  sibility,  however,  in  establishing  a  good  administration  of  justice,  even  in  sudi 
a  state  of  thmgs  as  exists  in  India,  we  may  infier  without  much  danger  of  mis- 
take, or  even  of  contradiction.    If  much  of  the  diflSculty  has  arisen  from  the 
The  first  step  dominion  of  English  prejudices,  and  especially  that  deep-rooted  prejudice,  that. 
of  ^judkes.  English  law  is  the  standard  of  perfection  to  which  every  thing  should  be  fitted, 
considerable  progress  towards  improvement  will  be  made,  as  soon  as  we  have 
emancipated  ourselves  from  those  prejudices. 
The  second  is,      In  the  first  place,  as  the  law,  according  to  what  we  have  already  seen,  is  in 
lawUf^ouT    ^  ^^^  ^  which.it  is  to  a  great  degree  incapable  of  performing  the  oflSces  of 
accarate  code,  ig^y^^  qj^^  must  remain  almost  wholly  impotent,  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
deficiencies  of  law  are  not  supplied  by  manners,  let  the  law  be  reformed,  and 
put  into  that  state,  in  which  alone  it  is  adapted  to  answer  the  ends  for  which  it 
is  intended.     Let  the  laws,  whatever  they  may,  for  the  security  of  existing 
rights,  or  the  attainment  of  future  advantages,  be  determined  to  be,  receive 
what  alone  can  bestow  upon  them  a  fixed,  or  real  existence ;  let  them,  all  be 
expressed  in  a  written  form  of  words,  words,  as  precise  and  accurate  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them,  and  let  them  be  published  in  a  book.    This  is  what  is 
understood  by  a  code ;  without  such  a  code  there  can  be  no  good  administration 
of  justice ;  in  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  in  India,  there  can,  without  it,  be 
no  such  administration  of  justice  as  consists  with  any  tderable  degree  of  human 
happiness  or  national  prosperity.     In  providing  this  most  important  instrument 

♦  Fifth  Report,  p.  589. 
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of  justice,  no  further  difficulty  will  be  found,  than  the  appticatien  of  the  due  Chap.  VL 
measure  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  not  to  be  looked  for,  in  the  dasses  whose  "^ 
Jnt»ests  the  vices  of  the  law  promote.  Sir  William  Jones,  and  others,  reoogw 
nized  the  demand  for  a  code  of  Indian  law;  but  unhappily  thought  of  no  better 
eaqiedient  than  that  of  Employing  some  of  the  natives  themsdves ;  as  if  one  of 
tiie  most  difficult  tasks  to  ^diich  the  human  mind  can  be  applied,  a  work  to 
which  the  highest  measure  of  European  intelligence  is  not  more  than  equals 
eould  be  expected  to  be  toieraUy  perfbrraed  by  the  unenlightened  and  perverted 
intellects  of  a  few  Indian  pundits.  With  no  sanction  of  reason,  could  any  thing 
better  be  expected  than  that  which  was  in  reality  produced ;  a  disorderly  com- 
pilation of  loose,  vague,  stupid,  or  unintelligihle  quotations  and  maxims,  selected 
arbitrarily  from  books  of  law,  books  of  devotion,  and  books  of  poetry  ;  attended 
with  a  commentary,  which  only  adds  to  the  mass  of  absurdity  and  darisness ;  a 
fiurago,  by  which  notiiing  is  defined,  nothing  estabUshed ;  and  from  which,  in 
the  distribution  of  justice,  no  assistance,  beyond  the  materials  of  a  gross  in- 
ference, can  for  any  purpose  be  derived.  To  appfy  the  authority  of  religion,  or 
any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  government,  to  the  establishment  of  law, 
is,  now  unnecessary ;  because  the  great  and  multiplied  changes  which  the  English 
have  made  in  all  the  interior  regulations  of  society,  have  already  destroyed  in 
the  minds  of  the  natives  the  association  between  the  ideas  of  religion  and  the 
ideas  of  law.  But,  at  any  time,  for  combining  the  authority  of  religion  with 
that  of  law,  notiiing  more  was  required,  than  what  might  still  be  adviseaUe; 
namely,  to  associate  the  most  celebrated  of  the  pundits.  For  digesting  the  law 
into  an  accurate  code,  such  men  would  be  altogether  unqualified;  but  they 
might  lend  their  peculiar  and  local  knowledge  to  him  to  whom  the  task  iff 
lUsigned;  and  they  might  easily  and  effectually  amsex  the  authority  of  religion 
to  his  definitions,  by  subjoining  quotations  firom  their  sacred  books,  and  declaring 
the  words  of  the  code  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  them.  The  law  of  the 
natives,  and  the  minds  of  its  interpreters,  are  equally  pKant.  The  words  to 
which  any  appeal  can  be  made  as  the  words  of  the  law  are  so  vague,  and  so* 
variable,  that  they  can  be  accommodated  to  any  meaning.  And  such  is  the* 
eagerness  of  the  pundits  to  raise  themselves  in  the  esteem  of  their  masters,  that 
they  show  the  greatest  desire  to  extract  from  the  loose,  language  of  their  sacred^ 
books,  whatever  opinions  they  conceive  to  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
theirs.  It  would  require  but  little  management  to  obtain  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  the  doctors,  both  Moslem  and  Hindu,  in  covering  the  whole  field  of  law 
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Book  VI.   with  accurate  definitions  and  provisions ;  giving  security  to  all  existing  rights^ 
^ v^— — ^  and  the  most  beneficial  order  to  tJiose  which  were  yet  to  accrue. 

1793» 
The  third  es-       For  the  distribution  of  justice,  there  is  required  not  only  an   accurate  tx.^ 

tT^ovide'^^'^  prcssion  of  what  is  to  be  observed  a^d  obeyed  as  law ;  but  an  adequate  judicial 

adeauate,  wd  establishment ;   or,  an  appointment  of  judges,  and  other  ministers  of  justice, 

establishment,  sufficient,  ou  every  occasion,  which  calls  for  a  decision,  to  declare  what  the  law 

is,  and  to  carry  it  into  effect,  with  the  smallest  possible  burthen,  in  the  w^ 

either  of  delay,  vexation,  or  expense. 

For  this  important  purpose,  it  is  evidently  necessary,  that  the  number  of 
tribunals  should  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  business  which  they  axe  called  upoo 
to  perform ;  and  whenever  the  causes  whidi  offer  themselves  for  decision  exceed 
the  number  of  those  which  it  is  possible  for  the  existing  tribunals  to  decide^ 
that  addition  should  be  made  to  the  number  of  tribunals,  till  they  are  sufficient 
for  the  prompt  investigation  of  every  case  on  which  the  judicial  decision  is 
required.  From  no  government,  surely,  ou^t  this  language  to  be  heard ;  that 
it  does  indeed  see  the  necessity  of  a  greater  number  of  tribunals,  in  the  inability 
of  the  existing  number  to  investigate  the  suits  of  the  peq>le ;  but  that  it  has 
something  else  to  do  with  the  money  which  it  takes  from  the  people,  than  t& 
expend  it  in  perfecting  the  administration  of  justice. 

Nor  is  it  enough,  that  the  tribunals  be  sufficient  in  number  to  perform  without 
delay  the  judicial  business  of  the  country ;  they  ought  to  be  sufficiently  near 
each  other,  to  enable  ev^  suitor  to  have  recourse  to  them  vrithout  that  obstruc- 
tion toNJustiee  which  arises  from  the  necessity  of  any  eonsiderahle  journey  to 
perform.     Of  the  value  of  this  attribute  of  a  judicial  establishment  no  illustrar 
tion  is  required.* 
Afoarthim-       Another  important  condition  to  the  excellence  of  a  judicial  estaUishment  is, 
^uidi^,^to  than  in  its  mode  of  conducting  the  judicial  busmess,  all  forms,  all  ceremonies, 
ddbusbess^*^*"^''^  Create  delay,  trouble,  and  expense,  or  any  one  of  them,  without  any 
of  every  un-    a>rresponding  advantage,  should  be  cfn:efiilly  and  completely  retrenched ;  and 
ratioD.  nothing  whatsoever  left,   but  those  plain  and  rational   operations,  which  are 

recognized  by  all  the  world  as  useful,  and  alone  i&eful,  in  the  investigation  of  a 
matter  of  tact.    It  will  remove  the  necessity  of  a  longer  explanation  to  observe, 

*  What  18  here  observed  on  the  properties  desirable  in  a  judicial  establishment,  are  only  such, 
general  deductions  from  the  science  of  legislation,  as  can  find  a  proper  place  in  a  critical  history. 
The  analysis  of  the  whole  subject  is  seen  in  great  perfection,  in  a  work  entitled,  **  Draught  of  a 
new  Plan  Smc  the  Organisation  ef  die  judicial  Establishment  in  France,"  by  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq. 
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Tbut  the  mode  of  procedure,  which  is  called  summarj,  and  followed  in  the  Chap.  VI. 
small  debt  courts  in  England,  is  an  example  of  the  mode  of  procedure  which  ^■*>^"*'^ 
is.  divested  of  ceremonies,  and  retains  only  such  plain  and  simple  operations  as 
form  the  ordinary  steps  of  a  rational  inquiry :  That  the  mode  of  procedure,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  called  regular,  and  followed  in  the  superior  courts,  is 
an  example  of  the  mode  of  procedure  which  is  loaded  with  superstitious  cere- 
monies and  observances ;  and  complicated  by  a  multitude  of  operations,  alto- 
gether different  from  the  recognized  steps  of  a  rational  inquiry.  The  consequence 
of  this  load  of  superstitious  observances,  and  this  multiplicity  of  operations,  is, 
not  to  lead  with  more  certainty  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  with  less  certainty: 
while  the  people  are  driven  from  the  courts  of  justice  by  the  terror  of  delay^ 
trouble,  and  expense ;  and  every  species  of  injustice  flourishes  under  the  prospect 
of  impunity  and  success.  In^  the  summary  mode  of  procedure,  in  its  perfect 
shape,  is  included  every  operation  conducive  to  the  elucidation  of  truth ;  every 
thing  which  is  necessary  for  securing  and  bringing  forward  the  evidence,  and 
£ar  presenting  it  to  the  mind  of  the  judge,  in  its  greatest  possible  plenitude,  and 
most  perfect  possible  shape.  To  add  to  these  operations  a  multitude  of  others> 
which  have  no  tendency  whatsoever  to  improve  the  state  in  which  the  evidence 
is  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  judge,  can  have  no  tendency  to  aid  the  discovery 
of  truth.  It  must  have  a  sure  tendency  to  give  it  obstruction ;  in  ways  too 
numerous  here  to  recount  Among  the  bitter  fruits  of  a  complicated  mode  of 
procedure ;  the  loss  of  evidence,  by  the  death,  removal,  aud  feeble  memories  of 
witnesses ;  and  the  successful  efforts  made  by  the  guilty  to  intimidate  or  corrupt 
them ;  are  enumerated,  by  the  Indian  judges,  as  evils,  with  which  their  experience 
had  made  them  minutely  acquainted.  Were  there  nothing  more  than  the  com- 
plexity, which  a  multitude  of  nice  and  puzzling  operations  produces,  it  would 
be  hurtful  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  by  divertmg  and  confusing  the  mind  of  the 
judge.  But  when  those  multiplied  niceties  and  observances  are  superstitiously 
devated,  as  they  uniformly  are,  into  matters  of  chief  and  primary  importance; 
when  the  mind  of  the  judge  is  more  vigilant  to  observe  whether  every  one  of 
the  words  and  actions  whidi  enter  into  a  multitude  of  frivolous  ceremonies  ha» 
been  exactly  observed,  than  to  elicit  every  partide  of  evidence,  and  assign  to  it 
the  proper  station  in  his  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  injury  which  is 
done  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  thence  to  the  interests  of  justice,  by  a 
technical  mode  of  procedure.  Even  by  the  servants  of  the  Company,  wha 
have  remarked  with  so  much  intelligence  the  shocking  state  of  justice  in  India, 
I  Observe  that  ^^  precipitate''  is  the  epithet  applied  ta  the  summary,  or  rational 
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Book  VI.  mode  of  procedure ;  ^*  deliberate/'  that  appUed  to  the  regular  or  oeremomou^ 
^'— ^J^'**^  It  is  a  proof  of  the  defects  of  their  education,  when  such  an  illusion  could  pass 
upon  minds  of  so  much  strength.  That  which  is  done  with  thought,  is  that 
which  is  done  deliberately.  That  which  is  done  without  thought,  is  that  which 
is  done  precipitately.  It  is  of  no  consequence  how  long  a  thing  remains  undone, 
provided  thought  all  the  while  is  never  applied  to  it.  During  the  delay  which 
takes  place  by  the  performance  of  the  superstitious  ceremonies  of  regular  pro- 
cedure,  is  it  supposed  by  any  body  that  the  judge  turns  a  thought  to  the  merits 
of  the  cause  ?  Deliberation  is  performed  by  the  non-existence  of  thought,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  those  who  account  delay  and  deliberation  the  same 
thing.  The  judge  deliberates  upon  the  question,  at  least  to  any  valuable  pur- 
pose, only  during  the  time  when  he  is  receiving  and  digesting  the  evidence ;  for, 
as  to  the  law,  if  it  were  all  clearly  expressed  and  vmtten  in  a  book,  there  never 
could  be  any  considerable  doubt.  If  any  point  was  found  to  be  really  dbubtfol, 
the  case  should  either  be  suspended,  or  decided  provisionally,  till  the  determina- 
tion of  the  legislature,  removing  the  doubtfulness,  should  be  applied  for,  and 
received.  But  with  regard  to  evidence,  and  the  light  which  it  yields,  the  oniy 
article  of  real  importance  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  the  judge  is  far  more  favour- 
ably situated,  in  the  sununary  mode  of  procedure,  than  in  the  regular ;  because, 
in  the  simimary  mode,  it  is  the  light  of  evidence  to  the  collecting  and  pisesenting 
of  which,  in  its  most  complete  and  trust-worthy  state,  the  force  of  every  opera- 
tion is  directed.  In  the  regular  mode,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  primary 
object,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  ceremonies  have  the  unavoidable  effect  of 
compelling  the  evidence  to  be  presented,  in  not  the  best  possible,  but  a  veiy 
inferior,  state.  With  regard  even  to  time  for  deliberation,  the  situation  of  the 
judge,  under  tardy,  is  worse  than  that  of  the  judge  under  expeditious  procedure. 
Of  the  greater  proportion  of  causes  the  evidence  may  all  be  received  and 
thoroughly  understood  in  a  very  limited  space  of  time.  But  causes  do  every 
now  and  then  occur,  in  the  case  of  which  time  is  required,  not  only  to  receive, 
but  complete  the  evidence ;  as  when,  by  the  hearing  of  one  article  of  the  evi- 
dence,  other  articles  are  indicated  which  time  is  required  to  produce.  As  often 
as  occasions  of  this  description  occur,  the  rational  mode  of  inquiry  directs,  that 
the  judge  should  allow  himself  that  portion  of  time,  whatever  it  is,  which  is 
suited  to  the  exigence  of  the  case.  Under  the  regular  mode  of  procedure,  the 
judge  is  tied  down  to  fbced  times  and  seasons  i  and  must  decide  upon  the  evi- 
dence which  he  has  been  able  to  hear,  whether  it  is  complete  and  well  digested, 
or  the  contrary*    The  nature  of  regular  or  superstitious  procedure,  therefore,  is, 
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to  Ixroduce  the  opposite  evils  of  delay  and  precipitation.     Tbe  nature  of  rational  Chap.  VI. 
procedure  is  to  shun  both  evils ;  to  retrench  every  moment  of  the  time  and  ^'"*'"^^^'^! 
labour  expended  in  the  perjfbrmance  of  useless  ceremonies ;  to  ensure  in  thd 
fiiUest  measure  all  the  time  whidi  is  necessary  for  the  most  perfect  reception  and 
understanding  of  the  evidence. 

It  is  probable  that  the  words  ^^  summary/'  and  ^'  regular,"  impose  upon  persons 
who  give  to  the  subject  only  a  precipitate  glance»  They  are  very  ill  chosen  { 
that  is  to  say,  they. very  inaccurately  describe  the  objects  which  they  are 
employed  to  denote.  Summary  has  very  firequently  the  same  import,  as  the 
term  abridged.  Now  an  abridged  mode  of  procedure  naturally  means  a  mode  of 
procedure  in  which  some  of  the  steps  are  left  out ;  «and  if  all  the  steps  were 
useful,  such  a  mode  of  procedure  would  be  undoubtedljr  precipitate.  But  if  no 
steps  are  left  out,  except  those  which  are  useless  and  pernicious ;  and  all  those 
which  are  of  any  use  are  much,  more  carefully  and  mudi.more  perfectly  per* 
formed,  the  summary  mode  of  procedure  is  in  reality  the  least  precipitate ;  and 
also  the  most  regular,  if  the  exact  adjustment  of  means  to  their  ends,  be  the 
standard  of  regularity.  Better  names  would  be ;  the  superstitious,  instead  of  the 
regular,  mode  of  procedure ;  and  the  rational,  instead  of  the  summary. 

Thus  far,  the  way  for  the  government  of  India  is  dear.  For  the  performance  Mach  would 
of  what  is  thus  shown  to  be  necessary,  all  that  is  wanting  is  the  wilL  If  this  u!i|^^*^' 
were  done,  let  us  then  consider  how  much  would  be  gained.  The  mass  of  causes,  ^^^- 
that  m^ss  which,  in  India,  smites,  by  its  magnitude,  the  administration  of  justice 
with  impotence,  divides  itself  into  two  classes :  First,  that  of  the  causes  which 
derive  themselves  from  the  vices  of  the  law :  Secondly,  that  of  those  which 
derive  themselves  from  the  vices  of  the  people.  There  are  few  other ;  there  can 
be  but  few  other.  How  great  the  proportion  of  those  which  are  derived  from  the 
vices  of  the  law ;  the  complaints  of  the  judges  and  other  functionaries  in  India 
abundantly  disclose.  We  learn  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  excluded 
from  the  courts  of  law  by  means  of  the  expense ;  that  oppression  reigns  because 
the  people  are  unable  to  sue  for  redress ;  that  universal  encouragement  is  givei 
to  one  man  to  withhold  from  another  what  is  his  due,  by  the  certainty  of  delay, 
and  the  two  chances,  first  of  not  being  prosecuted,  and  secondly  of  bafBing  the 
plaintiff  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  law.  We  also  learn  that  a  wide  field  of 
impunity  is  ensured  to  every  species  of  crime,  the  moat  atrocious  not  excepted : 
first,  because  the  people,  upon  whom  the  expense  and  troQhle,  arising  out  of  the 
dilatory  and  costly  proceedings  of  the  courts,  impose  a  burthen  greater  than 
they  are  able  to  bear,  fly  from  the  duty  of  appearing  as  witnesses  or  prosecutors 
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Book  VL  against  delinquents ;  secondly,  because  delay  produces  the  frequent  destruction 
^^JCT"""^  of  evidence ;  and,  together  with  the  uncertainties  of -an  unwritten  law,  and  the 
complicated  ceremonies  of  a  superstitious  mode  of  procedure,  affords  the  greatest 
chance  of  escape.     From  the  whole  then  of  these  evils ;  to  which  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  ascribed  the  destructive  anarchy  which  exists  under  the  govern- 
ment of  India ;  from  the  whole,  I  say,  of  that  part  of  the  mass  of  litigation 
which  grows  out  of  the  vices  of  the  law,  and  all  the  evils  with  which  both  are 
attended,  the  reform  of  the  law,  that  is,  an  accurate  code,  an  adequate  judicial 
establishment,  and  a  rational  mode  of  procedure,  would  effect  a  complete  deli- 
verance. 
The  vices  of        No  litigation  would  then  remain,  to  prevent  the  effectual  administration  ci 
away^lhe  only  justice,  but  that  which  would  arise  from  the  vices,  intellectual  or  moral,  of  the 
ticm  remainmg  P^P^-   The  number  of  difficulties  being  greatly  diminished,  the  power  of  coping 
is,  the  vices  of  ^th  them  would  be  greatly  increased.     It  is,  also,  an  important  consideration, 

toe  people* 

how  much  the  vices  of  the  people  depend  upon  the  vices  of  the  laws,  and  how 

necessarily  the  vices   of  the  people  diminish,   as  the  virtues  of  the  laws  are 

increased.    Of  this  no  man  will  doubt ;  that  the  most  effectual  step  which  can 

be  taken  by  any  government  to  diminish  the  vices  of  the  people  is  to  take  away 

fixim  the  laws  every  imperfection,  by  which,  the  vices ;  to  impart  to  them  every 

perfection,  by  which,  the  virtues,  of  the  people,  may  receive  encouragement.    On 

a  former  occasion  we  have  heard  Lord  Comwallis  declare,  that  the  prosperity  or 

decline  of  any  people  may  always  be  referred  to  the  laws,  as  their  source.*    To 

the  same  copious  fountain  of  all  that  is  good,  or  all  that  is  evil,  with  still  greater 

certainty  may  their  mces  and  virtues  be  traced. 

Two  sets  of        The  vices  among  the  people  of  India  which  tend  most  to  enfeeble  the  arm  of 

W^op^»ed*t^justice»  are  two;  their  proneness  to  perjury;  and  their  perfidy  as  agents  of 

stratbn  oTjus-  P^^^  •  *^®  ^^^  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  to  convict  offenders  upon  satis- 

tice.  fitctory  evidence;  the  other,  shielding  them  from  detection  and  apprehension. 

One  would  think  it  was  not  an  effort  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  mind  to 

find  remedies  of  considerable  efficacy  for  those  diseases. 

Of  the  first,        First,  in  regard  to  perjury;  the  powers  with  which  government,  in  this,  as 

and^'reme-  ^  Other  cascs,  is  Capable  of  acting  upon  the  human  mind,  are  three ;  the  power 

^*«^-  of  instruction ;  the  power  of  reward ;  and  the  power  of  punishment. 

On  the  subject  of  perjury  it  appears,  that  the  people  stand  peculiarly  in  need 
of  instruction.     Undw  the  native  systems,  legal  or  rdigious,  particulariy  the 

♦  Vide  supra,  p.  289. 
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Hifidu^  perjury  was  treated  as  a  very  trifling  and  renial  offence.  The  most  Chap.  VI. 
effectual  measures  should  be  adopted  to  make  them  cleaiiy  comprehend,  that  ^Ti^"""*^ 
there  is  no  crime,  upon  which  the  present  government  looks  with  more  abhor- 
rence; and  that  there  is  no  quality  which  will  be  employed  as  a  more  certain 
Biark  to  distinguish  the  objects  of  its  favour  and  disfavour.  Effectual  modes  of 
communicating  this  knowledge  would  not  be  difficult  to  find.  It  is  observable, 
that  wherever  governments  are  in  earnest  about  the  communication  of  any 
article  of  knowledge  to  the  people,  they  seldom  remain  destitute  of  means. 
They  are  seldom  baffled^  we  see,  in  communicating  a  complete  knowledge  of 
what  they  wish  to  be  done  by  the  people,  how  comqfdicated  soever  it  may  be;  in 
making  payment  of  taxes.  It  would  be  easy  in  India,  say  for  example,  to  print 
upon  the  receipt  for  taxes,  or  any  other  paper  of  general  diitributioii,  a  short  and 
clear  description  of  the  crime  of  perjury ;  with  a  notification,  in  the  most  impres- 
sive terms  possible,  of  the  deep  abhorrence  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  government, 
and. the.  severe  punishment,  both  direct  and  indirect,  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
To  secure  attention  to  this  or  any  other  article  of  information,  many  expedients 
might  be  found ;  rendering  it,  for  example,  necessary  to  answer  certain  questions, 
before  any  one  could  be  admitted  to  perfonn  certain  acts.  Where  the  manners 
of  the  people  suffer  any  important  condition  to  be  placed  before  the  permission 
tp^  contract  a  marriage,  it  might  be  rendered  conducive  to  many  good  effects. 

Im  regard  to  the  application  of  rewards  and  punishments,  the  channel  in  which 
the  conceptions  of  the  improver  should  run,  is  all  that  can  here  be  easily  shown. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  obvious,  that  eveiy  man;  whose  veracity  in  a  court  of  justice 
appears  without  suspicion,  should  be  treated  by  the  court  with  peculiar  respect, 
and  pointed  out  as  an  object  of  honour  and  esteem.  He  might  be  asked,  if  he 
had  any  favour  to  beg,  or  any  service  to  point  out,  which  the  court  could  render 
him,  to  testify  its  opinion  of  his  virtue :  he  might  be  furnished  with  some 
honorary  badge  of  distinction ;  and  might  even  receive  a  ticket  which  should 
point  him  out  as  an  object  of  favour  to  all  the  instruments  of  government,  and 
to  all  those  who  wished  to  make  the  government  their  Mend. 

The  punishments  which  have  been  applied  to  this  offence  appear,  by  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Indian  judges,  not  to  have  been  skilfully  chosen,  and  to  have  been 
attended  with  little  advantage.  To  prevent  a  crime  of  which  the  mischievous 
effects  are  so  great,  one  would  be  willing  to  go  to  the  expense  of  considerable 
severity,  provided  it  were  well  adapted  to  the  end.  We  are  informed  that 
severity  of  punishment  has  greatly  diminished  the  prevalence  of  perjury  before 
the  Supreme  Court ;  but  the  information  is  too  general  to  enable  us  to  ascertaii^ 
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Book  VI.  the  value  of  the  fact.  One  drcumstanoe  there  is  which  renders  severity  of 
^T^^^-**^  punishment  peculiarly  inappIicaUe  to  this  crime ;  and  that  is,  the  uncertainty  of 
proof.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  perjury  is  rather  strongly  suspected  than 
clearly  proved ;  and  a  judge,  whose  humanity  is  considerdiile,  will  not  execute  a 
terrible  punishment,  where  he  is  not  perfectly  assured  of  guilt.  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  perjurer,  for  want  of  certain  evidence, 
escapes,  and  the  crime  receives  encouragement.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
punishment  were  mild,  and  the  evil  not  incapable  of  reparation  in  case  of  mis- 
take, a  strong  suspicion  would  suffice  for  the  inference  of  guilt,  and  few  ddin- 
quents  would  be  suffered  to  escape*  There  is  another  consideration,  of  the 
highest  possible  importance;  That  perjury  is  not  an  offence  which  in  every 
instance  implies  the  same  degree  o£  guilt.  In  different  instances,  it  knplies  all 
possible  varieties  of  guilt,  and  very  often,  among  the  people  of  India,  no  guilt  at 
alL  Such,  in  many  of  them,  is  their  imbecility  of  mind  ;  so  fSdnt  are  the  tracer 
of  their  memory ;  iso  vivid  the  creations  of  their  imagination ;  so  little  are  they 
accustomed  to  regard  truth  in  their  daily  practice ;  so  much  are  they  accustomed 
to  mingle  fiction  with  reality  in  all  they  think,  and  all  they  say ;  and  so  inaccu* 
rate  is  their  language,  that  they  cannot  tell  a  true  story,  even  when  they  are 
without  any  inducement  to  deceive.*  Again,  perjury  is  always  committed  as 
an  instrument  in  the  service  of  some  other  ciime ;  and  bears  the  character  of 
guilt,  in  a  low  or  a  high  d^;ree,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  k  perpetrated.  It  may  be  committed  in  exculpation  of  one's  self,  or 
of  a  near  relation  or  friend ;  and  for  a  slight  or  an  atrocious  offence ;  it  may  be 
committed  for  the  accomfdishment  of  a  petty  fraud ;  or  it  may  be  committed  for 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  taking  away  the  life  of  an  innocent  person.  It  is 
evident,  that  in  these  cases,  there  is  the  greatest  possible  difference  in  point  of 
guilt ;  and  the  feelings  of  our  nature  revolt  at  the  thought  of  inflicting  the  same 

^  The  foUowmg  is  a  case  so  uialogoas  as  to  afford  some  instruction.  **  He  that  goes  into  the 
Highlands  with  a  mind  naturaUy  acquiescent,  and  a  credulity  eager  for  wonders,  may  come  back 
with  an  opinion  very  different  from  mine ;  for  the  inhabitants,  knowing  the  ignorance  of  all 
strangers  in  their  language  and  antiquities,  perhaps  are  not  very  scrupulous  adherents  to  truth; 
yet,  I  do  hot  say  that  they  deliberately  speak  studied  falsehood,  or  have  a  settled  purpose  to 
deceive. .  They  have  inquired  and  considered  little,  uid  do  not  always  feel  their  own  ignorstnoe. 
They  are  not  much  accustomed  to  be  interrogated  by  others ;  and  seem  never  to  have  thought  upon 
ipterrogating  themselves ;  so  that  if  they  do  not  know  what  they  tell  to  be  true,  they  likewise  da 
not  distinctly  perceive  it  to  be  fiilse. — Mr.  Boswell  was  very  diligent  in  his  inquiries ;  and  the 
result  of  his  investigations  was,  that  the  answer  to  the  second  question  was  commonly  such  aa 
tfuMed  the  answer  to  the  first.*'    Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Heteides. 
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f  imishnient  upon  alL     In  the  case  of  this»  as  of  other  accessary  crimes^  common  Cbap.  YL 
good  sense,  not  to  speak  of  legislative  wisdom,  directs,  that  it  should  be  punished  ^^^'^v^'^^ 
in  some  proportion  to  the  principal  crime ; — ^the  crime  the  benefit  of  which  was 
the  motive  to  the  transgression. 

In  tracing  the  truth,  through  the  mazes  of  Indian  evidence,  there  is  required^ 
in  the  judge,  not  only  much  acuteness  and  si^adty,  but  great  acquaintance 
with  the  haUts  and  manners  of  the  people ;  that  he  may  be  able  to  interpret  the 
innumerable  indications,  which  are  given  by  peculiar  modes  of  expression  and 
deportment.  The  grammatical  construction  of  the  sounds  which  pass  through 
the  lips  of  a  witness,  is  often  the  least  part  of  the  instruction  which  a  penetj'ating' 
judge  derives  from  him.  Even  in  the  native  country  of  the  Judge,  experience 
gained  from  long  practice  in  the  modes  of  thinking,  acting,  and  speaking,  of  the 
principal  dass  of  depredators,  is  found  to  give  him  important  advantages  in: 
extracting  the  evidence  of  guilt.  The  extraordinary  disadvantages,  under  which 
Englishmen,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  Indians,  lie,  wheO' 
they  begin  to  seek  their  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  Indian  testimony,  can  be 
easily  conceived.  This  ignorance  is,  accordingly,  singled  out,  by  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  Company's  servants,  as  a  source,  and  one  of  the  prindpalr 
sources,  of  the  wretched  administration  of  justice.  The  civil  servants  of  the 
Company,  who  ascend  to  the  office  of  Judge  in  the  routine  of  service,  have,  in 
general>  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  any,  even  the  slightest,  acqumntance,  witb 
the  modes  of  the  natives,  and  the  evidence  which  their  peculiarities  import. 

Another  consideration,  which  ought  to  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  amend  the  legislation  of  India,  is ;  That  well  to 
perfwm  the  service  of  a  judge,  skilfully  to  extract,  and  wisely  to  estimate  eveiy 
article  of  a  complicated  mass  of  evidence,  peculiar  experience  is  required ;  and 
that  an  acuteness  and  dexterity  which  are  acquired  by  habitual  practice  are  of 
the  greatest  importance.     Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  unhappy,  than  the 
expedient  of  the  East  India  Company,  for  the  supply  of  the  great  ministers  of 
justice  to  the  people  under  their  care^     Their  servants,  who  rise  by  seniority, 
succeed  to  the  office  of  Judge  by  rotation  p  and,  aiter  filling  it  for  a  few  years,, 
ascend  another  step  in  the  service^  leaving  it  to  be  filled,  generally,  by  young- 
men,  as  littie  experienced  as  they  were  tiiemselves,  when  they  first  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  its  important-  duties.     Under  a  judicial  establishment  thus  con* 
stituted,  it  is  altoigether  impossible  that  a  good  administraftion  of  justice  should 
be  attained.     Let  us  only  consider  what,  in  England,  where  the  obstructions  to 
the  course  oi  justice  are  so  much  less  considerable,  would  be  the  consequence  to 
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Book  Vl.  the  judicature  of  the  country,  if  the  tribanah  were  to  be  sujqdied  exduftrety  by 
^""■■*^''*~^  derks  fipom  the  public  offices,  who,  after  performing  the  busfaieas  of  judges  for  a 
few  years,'  should  return  to  the  higher  stations  in  their  former  oflices,  leaving 
the  chairs  of  judicature  to  be  fiHed  by  junior  clerks,  who,  again,  would  make 
way  for  others,  and  so  forward,  in  p^^pefual  and  rapid  succession.  Sorely  the 
services  of  a  judge  are  suffidently  important,  and  suffidently  difficult,  to  require, 
and  to  deserve  a  permanent  functionary,  a  man  dedicated  to  the  duty  for  life. 
If  those  on  whom  the  legislation  for  India  depends  are  in  earnest  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  a  good  administration  of  justice,  an  appointment  of  judges  for  Ufe 
is  one  of  the  first  reforms  they  will  determine  to  execute.  The  reform,  indeed, 
will  not  be  without  its  difficulty ;  because  the  salary  which  would  be  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  dvil  servants  of  the  Company,  all  in  haste  to  realize  a  fortune  and 
return  to  Europe,  and  the  number  of  judges  requisite,  would  demand  an  expense 
not  easy  to  be  defrayed.  And  here  is  another  of  the  occasions  which  so  frequently 
occur,  of  remarking  the  bitter  effects  of  that  wretched  policy,  by  which  the  settle- 
ment of  Englishmen  in  our  Indian  dominions  has  been  opposed.  Had  all  parts 
of  India  been  stocked,  as  under  a  system  of  freedom  would  have  been  the  case, 
with  Englishmen,  settled,  in  the  various  occupations  of  agriculture,  maini£K> 
tures,  and  trade,  there  would  have  been  in  the  country  a  suffident  number  of 
English  gentlemen,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  manners  and  character  of 
ihe  natives;  many  of  them  bom  and  bred  among  them;  gentlemen,  to  whom 
it  would  have  added  dignity,  to  be  vested  with  the  powers  of  judicature ;  and 
who  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  discharge  its  duties  for  a  moderate  reward. 
Of  the  second  By  these,  or  expedients  such  as  these,  it  will  probably  be  allowed,  that  the 
ofthepeJ^ier^^^^*^s,  arising  from  the  prevalence  of  perjury  in  India,  might,  to  a  great 
oppose^the^^  degree,  be  overcome.  It  is  next  to  be  inquired,  what  is  capable  of  being  done 
administration  for  the  improvement  of  the  police ;  that  is,  for  the  best  oreranization  of  the 

of  justice,  VIZ.  *^  •  *  *^ 

their  perfidyas  powers  neccssary  to  detect  and  apprehend  offenders,  and  to  guard  the  people 

instruments  of         .      ^  ^.i.         •     i-»  i?xi. 

police ;  and    agamst  the  mischief  they  pursue. 

for  thlT^L  Although,  in  a  situation  where  the  moral  sanction  operates  with  so  little  effect 
as  in  India,  where  the  intellects  of  the  people  are  too  weak  to  distribute  their 
love  and  esteem,  their  hatred  and  contempt,  with  operative  energy  upon  the  acts, 
respectively,  by  which  sodety  is  benefited,  or  sodety  is  injured,  the  difficulty  of 
ensuring  a  tolerable  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  men  employed  as  agents  of 
police,  is  greatly  enhanced ;  yet,  in  every  situation,  agents  will  violate  their  duties, 
if  it  is  left  their  interest  to  do  so ;  and  if  in  India  it  is  made  their  interest  not  to 
violate  them,  we  may  count,  with  tolerable  certaintj,  upon  their  being  performed. 
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We  see  the  end,  then,  for  which  the  means  remain  to  be  found.     On  the  subject  Chap.  VI. 
of  these  means,  little,  beyond  a  few  general  suggestions,  can  find,  in  the  present  ^— v—*' 
vehicle,  an  appropriate  place.    Much  bcfth  of  local  and  of  appropriate  knowledge 
is  required  for  details. 

One  observation  th«re  is,  of  which  it  is  of  importance  that  the  weight  should 
be  felt.  Were  the  business  before  the  tribunals  well  performed,  by  removing  the 
imperfections  of  law  and  judicature,  the  difficulties  of  pohce  would  be  greatly 
reduced.  As  every  offender  would  be  pretty  sure  to  suffer,  who  was  actually 
detected  and  apprehended,  the  number  of  crimes  would  be  so  far  diminished,  and 
Ihe  agents  of  police  more  afraid  to  transgress.  If  the  people  were  not  punished 
£3r  giving  information,  by  a  load  of  expense  and  trouble,  they  would  afford  means 
of  great  value  for  detectmg  and  apprehending  the  authors  of  crime.  Their 
apathy  might  be  overcome  by  appropriate  instruction,  and  by  gentle  applications 
of  both  punishment  and  reward.  Protection  indeed  would  be  required  against 
the  vengeance  of  the  decoits ;  and  this  should  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
government.  No  exertion  of  its  powers  can  be  too  great,  to  pursue  immediately, 
and  incessantly,  the  gang  by  which  any  enormity  has  been  committed  in  revenge 
&r  information.  It  should  be  seen  and  felt,  by  the  whole  community,  that 
government  wiU  never  rest,  tiU  it  has  seized  the  men  by  whom  a  crime,  in  so 
high  a  degree  injurious  to  society,  has  been  perpetrated,  and  till  it  has  inflicted 
upon  them  the  punishment  which  the  repression  of  so  dreadful  an  outrage 
requires.  As  one  great  end  would  be,  to  interest  and  rouse  the  people,  might 
th^  not  be  called  forth,  in  such  a  pursuit,  in  the  mode  of  a  posse  camitatus  f 
One  expedient  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  every  body.  The  army  could  not 
be  more  usefuUy,  nor  more  honourably  employed,  than  in  protecting  the  people 
who  maintain  them,  firom  internal,  as  well  as  external,  foes.  All  that  would  be 
necessary  would  be  to  distribute  the  men  with  their  officers  according  to  a  skilM 
organization,  combining  their  operations,  in  the  smallest  parties,  with  their 
operations  in  a  body.  The  organization  of  the  people  cB&ed,gens-d^armes  in 
France,  would  afford  the  instruction  of  an  example.  The  concurrence  Of  their 
will  might  be  ensured  by  reward,  as  well  in  other  shapes,  as  in  that  of  honour, 
which  would  be  so  justly  their  due.  Against  die  abuse  of  their  powers,  a  well- 
ordered  plan,  and  certainty  of  punishment,  might  afford  a  pretty  effectual  secu- 
rity. Objections  will  be  drawn  from  the  danger  to  the  morals  and  discipUne  of 
the  soldiers ;  but  the  same  securities  which  preserved  them  from  the  abuse  of 
thar  powers,  would  also  preserve  them  from  the  loss  of  their  virtue.    A  more 
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Book  VI.  serious  difficulty  would  be,  to  supply  their  place  when  caDed  away  by  the 

^'^^^v^'^  demands  of  war. 

^  ^  *  The  best  remedy  to  this,  as  to  many  other  difficulties  which  baffle,  and,  with- 

out it,  will  long  continue  to  baffle,  the  powers  of  the  Indian  government,  would 
be  found  among  the  admirable  effects  of  colonization.  If  Englishmen  were  mixed 
in  considerable  numbers  among  the  natives,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  men,  whose  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  would  fit  them  for  guid- 
ing the  native  agents  in  the  functions  of  police ;  and  through  whom  it  would  be 
possible  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  powers  of  those  agents  by  insuring  its  detec- 
tion and  punishment.  The  parent  which  begets  the  crimes  of  the  darogahs,  as 
of  the  decoits,  is  their  knowledge  of  the  inability  of  government  to  punish 
them. 

When  the  business  of  detection  and  conviction  is  accomplished,  punishment 
remains.  On  this  subject  a  few  observations  are  still  to  be  made.  As  crimes 
have  multiplied,  increasing  severity  of  punishment  has  been  tried,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  crimes  has  not  been  diminished.  Beside  the  general  experience 
and  arguments  which  prove  the  inefficacy  of  severe  punishments  for  the  lepies- 
non  of  crime,  peculiar  reasons  apply  to  the  case  of  India.  Under  the  infirmi- 
ties which  dimmish  the  evidentiary  force  of  almost  all  Indian  testimony,  the 
cases  are  comparatively  few  in  which  the  guilty  can  receive  conviction  on  very 
satisfactory  evidence.  The  feelings  of  no  humane  judge  will  permit  him  to 
inflict  a  cruel  punishment,  such  as  death,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  death, 
when  the  evidence  is  not  complete.  His  only  alternative  is,  to  acquit;  the 
consequence  is,  that  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases,  the  guilty  escape ;  and  crime 
leceives  that  effectual  encouragement  which  uncertainty  of  punishment  always 
affords.*    For  such  a  combination  of  circumstances  as  that  which  India  presents 

*  Fifth  Report,  p.  588,  589,  where  we  find  the  following  excellent  remarks,  addressed,  by 
£.  Strachey,  Esq.  one  of  the  Moorshedabad  Judges,  to  the  Court  of  Nizamut  Adaulut,  under 
date  19th  Aug.  1808. 

<<  I  must  again  entreat  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  some  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  police^ 
and  to  the  operation  of  the  more  immediate  causes  of  decoity;  and  to  a  consideration  of  the  reap 
sons,  why  the  sanction  of  the  criminal  law  is  become  inefficient  in  the  way  of  example,  and  can 
1^0  longer  deter  from  the  commission  of  crimes,  or  afiPect  any  criminals^  except  those  who,  in  jus* 
tice,  are  not  deserving  of  severe  pimishment. 

'^  I  consider  it  as  out  of  the  question,  to  improve  the  moral  and  religious  principle  of  the  people* 
by  direct  positive  institutions.  We  are  too  ignorant  of  the  natives  to  attempt  any  thing  so  artifi* 
cial  without  imminent  risk.    We  do  not  understand  the  operation  of  such  institutions  on  their 
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.to  the  hand  of  the  legidator,  the  rational  course  of  expedients  would  undoubt-  Chap.  VI. 
ledly  be,  to  apply  that  lenity  of  punishment  with  which  alone  it  is  found  that  ^""""iJ^T"^^ 
-certainty  can  be  combined ;  to  prescribe  no  punishment  which,  upon  strong  pre- 
sumption of  guilt,  the  mind  of  a  good  man  would  revolt  provisionally  to  apply; 
to  make  use  of  no  punishment  the  evil  of  which  cannot  be  repaired,  if  the  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  should  afterwards  appear ;  and  then  to  prescribe  unsparing 
conviction  as  often  as  the  balance  of  probability  inclines  to  the  side  of  guilt. 

That  admiraMe  instrument  for  the  application  of  all  sorts  of  reparable  punish- 
ments, and  not  only  of  reparable  punishments,  but  what  is  infinitely  better,  of 
reformative  punishments,  punishments  under  the  operation  of  which  the  restora^- 
tion  to  society  of  hardly  any  offender  would  be  an  object  of  despair;  the 
Panopticon  penitentiary  house,  invented  and  described  by  Mr,  Bentham,  an 
organ  of  justice  so  wdi  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  every  community,  would, 
with  extraordinary  advantage,  apply  itself  to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of 

ininds,  or  their  tendency,  with  respect  to  the  frame  of  the  society.  As  for  the  criminal  law,  I 
believe  the  impolicy  and  inefficacy,  even  the  mischief  of  very  severe  punishments,  is  generally 
admowledged,  as  well  as  the  mjustice  of  inflicting  punishment,  where  other  remedies  might  have 
been  used  with  equal  effect.  With  respect  to  increasing  the  severity  of  the  criminal  laws  we  have 
before  our  eyes  an  admirable  example.  In  1803,  and  again  in  1805,  this  principle  was  expected 
to  prove  a  remedy  for  decoity.  It  has  been  tried,  and  it  has  utterly  failed.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  case  more  directly  in  pomt,  or  a  more  full,  simple,  convincing  proof  of  the  insuffi*^ 
ciency  of  the  means  to  the  end ;  I  trust  no  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  criminal  law  will  ever 
he  agsin  resorted  to. 

**  As  punishments  f(e  more  severe,  stricter  proof  of  the  crime  is  required;  and  consequently  a 
proportionally  greater  ij^mber  of  criminals  escape  conviction.  Besides,  the  terror  of  the  severe 
punishment  makes  the  criminal  more  careful  to  guard  against  being  taken  ^  and  as  it  has  no  teiv* 
dency  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  police,  but  the  contrary,  the  number  of  offenders  appre- 
hended will,  of  course,  be  less  than  before.  The  decoits  now  guard  against  the  danger  of  appre- 
hension and  conviction,  by  corruption  and  terror.  They  would  give  more  bribes,  and  commit 
more  murdeis,  if  they  thought  more  precaution  necessary;  and  the  consequence  would  be,  that 
the  difficulties  of  apprehending  and  convicting  decoits  would  increase,  and  people  who  had  been 
robbed  and  tortured  would  still  be  comp^ed  to  perjure  themselves  that  they  might  not  be 
murdered. 

^*  And  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  laws,  are  not  the  judges  now  entrusted  with  as 
much  power  as  is  proper?  And  if  the  law  was  made  more  severe,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to 
extend  their  power  still  further!  And  are  we  all  fit  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  discretionary 
power  to  inflict  punishments  which  are  by  many  considered  to  be  worse  than  death  ? 

*<  Persons  who  are  entrusted  with  such  powers  ought  to  be  appointed  from  np  other  consideni- 
tion  whatever,  but  that  of  the  fitness  of  the  man  for  the  place.  But  I  would  ask,  whether  all  our 
appointments  have  ever  been  so  filled?  And  whether  it  is  probable,  from  the  nature  of  our  ser- 
vice, that  they  ever  will  be  ?   We'may  all  be  judges,  learned  and  unlearned." 
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Book  VI.  Bengal  For  individuals,  under  every  species  of  guilt,  and  every  legal  degree 
V•*^^— ^  of  suspicion,  an  appropriate  place  would  be  found  in  one  of  these  inqiortaiit 
hospitals  for  the  mind ;  and  society  would  no  longer  be  exposed  to  danger  from 
any  individual  to  whom  probable  evidence  of  a  mischievous  character  attached.* 
Under  the  existing  system  the  penal  contrivances  appear  not  to  be  of  a  better 
description,  than  those  which  we  have  already  contemplated.  In  thereport  fipam 
Moorshedabad,  in  1803,  ^  The  number  of  crimes,"  say  the  judges,  *^  ccmmtted 
annually  in  the  division  under  our  jurisdiction,  appears  to  have  imeveased  since 
the  year  1793.  The  causes  to  which  we  ascribe  the  increase,  are ;  the  want  cf 
a  preventive  police ;  and  the  inefficacy  of  imprisonment,  as  a  punishment,  fat 
either  i^ormation,  or  example.  We  do  not  perceive  any  effects  from  the  regula- 
tion which  declares  persons,  convicted  of  the  crime  of  perjury,  liable  to  be 
niarked  on  the  forehead  In  the  course  of  our  judidai  duties,  we  .still  meet 
with  the  same  barefaced  disregard  of  truth,  which  always  charactedzed  the 
natives  of  India.  The  punishment  of  transportation,  introduced  by  the  British 
government,  falls  chiefly  on  decoits.  And  yet  the  crime  of  decoity  has  not  de- 
creased, in  the  ^vision  under  our  authority.  To  judge,  therefore^  of  its  opera- 
tion by  this  result,  it  would  follow,— ^at  the  punishment  is  of  no  effect;  and 
tliie  terror  of  it  must  daily  diminish.'*  f 

A  government  which  would  render  honesty  and  justice  prevalent  among  its 
subjects  must  itself  be  honest  and  just.  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  who  looked  ij^pon 
the  evils  of  India  with  eyes  more  enlightened  than  ordinary,  cmnfiaiBa,  that 
'^  no  provision  is  made  for  the  return  of  those  convicts  to  theiF  country,  who  are 
transported  beyond  seas  for  a  limited  time,  although  it  ik  well  known,  that 
hardly  any  native  possesses  the  means  of  procuring  a  passage  for  himself."  :t 
What  is  this,  but,  under  the  false  pretence  of  a  sentence  of  a  limited  number  of 
years,  to  pronounce,  in  all  cases  of  transportation,  a  sentence  for  life?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  a  dass  of  delinquents  who  know  thenselves  exposed  to  become  the 

*  The  want  of  this  important  instrament  of  judicature  is  felt,  though  not  distinctly  understood, 
by  some  of  the  Company's  judges.  The  answer  to  the  interrogatories,  in  1802,  from  the  magis* 
trates  of  the  twenty^four  pergunnahs,  says;  <'  A  number  of  the  conricts  at  this  station  are  em- 
ployed in  repfuring  some  of  the  public  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  &c.  The  number  of 
guards  requisite  to  superintend  and  watch  the  convicts,  &us  employed,  prevents  our  keepings  so 
many  of  them  to  work,  as  we  could  wish,  and  as  die  preservation  of  their  health  seems  to  require. 
The  construction  of  a  house  of  correction,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jail,  where  dl  the  convicu  who 
are  capable  of  work  might  be  kept  to  constant  labour,  would  remedy  tiie  eir3,  and  appears  to  v» 
to  be  a  preferable  mode."    HfthReport,  ut  supra,  p.  553. 

t  Ibid.  p.  521,  524'.  J  IbM.  p.  558. 
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victims  of  this  injustice  should  not  be  hardened  to  greater  ferocity^  and,  on  ae-   Chap.  V2. 
count  of  the  wrongs  which  they  are  liahle  to  receire,  r^ard  with  less  remorse^ 
the  wrongs  which  they  commit?   Is  it  possible,  that  the  most  impressiTe  of  all 
examples,  the  example  of  the  government,  should  £eu1  of  its  effect,  in  imbuing 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  a  reverence  or  contempt  for  justice? 

.  There  is  another  remedy  for  the  evils  of  that  delinquency  which,  to  so  dread-  The  grand 
fill  a  degree,  prevails  in  India;  a  remedy  which  some  erf  the  agents  of  the  Com-  fb^^ncy  1r 
pany's  government  have  wisely  and  virtuously  brought  to  view,  and  which,  from  ^£!^°**'^^"iJ 
every  consideration  both  of  humanity  and  policy,  deserves  the  most  profound 
regard.  We  have  already  learned  from  Sil*  Henry  Strachey,  that  the  vices  of 
the  people  arise  from  their  poverty  and  ignorance ;  and  espedaliy  their  poverty; 
because  he  expressly  affirms,  that  "  whete  labour  is  amply  rewarded,  where  all 
c»  easily  get  employment,  and  where  the  poor  are  provided  for,  the  people  lead 
industrious  and  virtuous  Uves."  ^  He  frequently  recurs  to  this  important  topic; 
On  BSuAher  occasion  he  says,  ^^  In  a  year  of  plenty,  like  the  present,  when  few 
are  in  want  of  £9od  at  em^yment,  decoity  wiU  certainly  less  prevail,  than  in  a 
year  of  scarcity/'  f  The  connexion  between  poverty  and  crime  is  one  of  the 
laws  of  society  on  wUcfa,  to  a  peculiar  degree^  the  attention  of  the  legislator 
ought  to  be  fixed.  None  of  the  links  in  the  moral  constitution  of  our  nature  is 
more  indsssolubie ;  on  none  do  a  greater  munb^  of  important  consequences  de* 
pend.  That  a  perpetual  struggle  wiih  the  miseries  of  poverty  and  want  operates 
with  banefid  effect  upon  the  moral  character,  no  man  who  has  observed  the  laws 
of  human  natuie  will  dispute.  Wl^n  a  man  has  nothing  to  lose  and  every 
thing  to  gain  1^  disregarding  the  laws  of  society,  by  what  power  is  he  to  be 
rertrained?  As  soon  as  death  by  hanger  stares  him  in  the  6oe,  with  regard  to 
him,  tlie  lam  is  deprived  of  its  power;  for  wlii^  is  the  evil  with  which  it  meets 
hkn,  te  the  evil  from  which  he  runs  ?  Anotha^  thing  ought  to  be  w^  remeni^ 
bered.  That  extreme  nuseiy,  and  above  all  tfamgs  the  miseries  of  poverty',  dimi* 
Msh  the  value  of  life ;  and  tiiat  the  man  to  whom  fife  is  a  burthen  is  but  little 
SKflBected  with  the  ^peospect  of  losiBg  it.  WhoeV^  has  had  an  qpportuniQr  of 
wkncssing,  with  any  habits  and  powers  of  observation,  the  deaths  of  the  poor 

•  Vide  Biipra,  f.  S99,  S40. 

t  lifili  Report,  p.  559.  In  aaotfier  {daee  he  says,  ^*  Oreol  population,  and  poverty,  produce 
tmseiy  and  crimee ;  particularly  in  a  oountFy  where  there  is  no  public ;  and  consequently,  no  cer- 
tain and  regular  provision  for  the  poor :  Where  there  are,  I  may  almost  say,  more  poor  than  in 
any  country :  And  where  the  ahilUyy  and  disposition,  of  private  individuals  to  support  them,  are 
continually  diminishing."    Ibid.  p.  5SS. 
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BoocVI.   and  the  rich»  must  have  been  struck  with  one  extraordinary  distinction:  In 
^^""■^^""■^  most  cases  the  rich  part  from  life  with  great  reluctance ;  the  poor,  except  just  in 
the  morning  of  hope,  with  a  kind  of  satisfaction,  a  sort  of  pleasurable  antici" 
pation  of  the  rest  of  the  grave ;   an  expression,  among  those  of  them  at  least 
who  have  entered  the  vale  of  years,  than  which  there  is  none  more  common, 
none  to  which  the  feelings  are  more  truly  attuned.     It  is  also  a  matter  of  gene- 
ral experience,  that  the  man  whose  thoughts  are  perpetually  harassed  with  the 
torment  of  immediate,  or  the  dread  of  future  want,  loses  the  powers  of  benevo- 
lent sympathy  with  his  feUow  creatures;  loses  the  virtuous  feelings  of  a  desire 
for  their  pleasures  and  an  aversion  to  their  pains ;  rather  hates  their  pleasures,  as 
rendering  the  sense  of  his  own  misery  the  more  pungent ;  desires  their  pains,  as 
rendering  the  sense  of  that  misery  the  less.     This  is  the  account  which  all  the 
wisest  interpreters  of  nature  have  rendered  of  that  cruel  and  ferocious  diaracter, 
which  uniformly  accompanies  the  hardships  of  the  savage  life.     The  man  who 
sets  little  value  on  his  own  life  is  not  likely  to  be  much  affected  at  the  thought 
of  taking  away  the  life  of  another.     The  man  who  rather  desires  the  pains  than 
the  pleasures  of  others,  is  not  likely  to  deny  himself  any  gratification,  on.ao 
count  of  the  sufferings  to  others  of  which  his  pleasure  may  be  the  cause. 
Another  result  of  immediate  suffering  is,  that  it  produces  an  extraordinary 
greediness  of  immediate  gratification ;  a  violent  propensity  to  any  sensual  indul- 
gence which  is  within  the  reach.     Tins  is  a  result,  which  deserves  the  greatest 
attention ;  and  which  is  a  recognized,  experienced  principle  of  human  nature. 
The  animal  nature  of  man,  when  it  is  under  suffering,  impels  hhn,  with  a  force 
which  is  almost  irresistible,  to  afford  himself  some  compensation,  in  the  way  of 
animal  pleai^ure ;  any  pleasure  whatsoever,  rather  than  none ;  that  which  he  can 
most  easily  command ;  that  which  most  completdy  takes  from  him  a  while  the 
grating  recollection  of  his.  own  wretchedness.     It  is  a  rule,  accordingly,  that  the 
poorest  people  are  the  most  intemperate ;  the  least  capable  of  denying  themselves 
any  pleasure,  however  hurtfiil,  which  they  are  able  to  command;  henoe  their 
passion  for  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  hence,  because  still  more  wretched,  the  still 
more  furious  passion  of  the  savage  for  those  pernicious  drugs.    Nor  is  this  alL 
The  great  restraining  power,  the  happy  influence  which  keeps  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind  within  the  bounds  of  virtue,  is  the  love  of  esteem,  and  the  dread  of 
contempt ;  the  passionate  desire,  which  is  natural  to  man,  for  the  favourable  re- 
gards, the  dread  and  horror  with  which  he  contemplates  the  unfavourable  regards^ 
of  his  feUow-oeatures.    The  favourable  regards;  however,  of  mankind  can  only 
be  obtained;  by  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct  which  is  useful  to  mankind ;  th^  uib 
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&vourable  regards  can  be  avoided,  only  by  abstaining  from  every  line  of  conduct  Chap.  VI. 
which  is  hurtful  to  them*  But  it  deserves  to  be  regarded  with  very  great  at-  ^"""1^^""^ 
tention,  that  it  is  only  in  a  state  of  some  ease  and  comfort,  that  this  salutary 
feeling  exists  in  any  considerable  strength.  And  the  wretchedness  of ,  poverty  is  ^ 
attended  with  this  evil  consequence,  that  it  excludes  those  favouraUe  regards  of 
mankind,  the  desire  of  which  constitutes  the  strongest  motive  to  virtue.  It 
plunges. a  man  into  that  state  of  contempt  into  which  misconduct  would  have 
placed  him ;  and  out  of  which  no  virtues  which  he  can  practise  are  sufficient  to 
ndse  him.  The  favourable  or  unfavourable  regards  of  mankind  therefore  operate 
with  little  effect  to  restrain  him  firom  any  course  of  action  to  which  he  is  im- 
pelled. What,  then,  upon  the  whole  of  this  induction  is  the  general  result  ?  That, 
in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  the  motives  whidi  usually  restrain  from  trans- 
gression ;  re3pect  for  the  laws,  dread  of  the  laws,  desire  of  the  esteem  and  affec^ 
tion,  dread  of  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  mankind,  sympathy  with  the 
pains  and  pleasures  of  our  fellow-creatures,  lose  their  influence  upon  the  human 
mind,  while  many  of  the  appetites  which  prompt  to  wickedness  acquire  addi- 
tional strength. 

If,  therefore,  the  govenmient  of  India  would  lessen  the  tendency  to  crimen 
>  which  is  manifested  among  its  subjects  to  so  extraordiaary  a  degree,  it  musi 
lessen  the  poverty  which  prevails  among  them  to  so  extraordinary  a  degree. 
•  If  the  state  of  crime  be,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  a  sort  of  criterion  of  the  state 
of  property,  the  people  of  India  have  been  falling,  since  the  year  1793,  into 
^  de^er  poverty  and  wretchedness.  Knowing,  then,  .what  we  thus  know,  of  the 
progress  of  delinquency  in  India,  what  are  we  led  to  think  of  the  unintermitting 
concert  of  praises,  sung  from  year  to  year,  upon  the  Indian  government,  and 
upon  the  increasing  happiness  of  the  Indian  people,  of  which  that  government  is 
the  cause  ? 

The  mode  of  increasing  the  riches  of  the  body  of  the  people,  is  a  discovery  Remedy  for 
no  less  easy  than  sure ;  Take  little  from  them  in  the  way  of  taxes ;  prevent  them 
from  injuring  one  another ;  and  make  no  absurd  laws,  to  restrain  them  in  the 
harmless  disposal  of  their  property  and  labour.  Light  taxes  and  good  laws; 
nothing  more  is  wanting  for  national  and  individual  prosperity  all  over  the  globe. 
In  India,  where  there  is  yet  uncultivated  a  prodigious  quantity  of  good  land,  the 
inference  will  suggest  a  doubt  to  no  instructed  mind.  In  more  fidly  peopled 
^countries,  the  effect  has  never  yet  been  seen  of  good  laws  in  keeping  the  pace 
of  population  back  to  the  pace  of  food.  The  laws  of  human  nature^  clearly  read^ 
no  less  ensure  the  one  result>  .than  they  do  the  other. 
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Book  VL  The  government  of  India  lost  an  opportimity,  than  which  a  finer  was  nerar 
^^"-""v^^^*^  enjoyed,  of  accelerating  the  acquisition  of  riches,  and  hence  the  growth  of 
virtue,  and  decline  of  vice,  in  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  when  it  declared 
the  Zemindars,  and  not  the  ryots^  the  proprietors  of  the  soil ;  when  it  sought 
by  coercive  and  artificial  means  to  create  that  vast  inequality  of  fortunes,  of  wMdi 
the  corruption  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  the  never-failing  result. 

It  is  actually  singled  out  by  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Company's  servants 
adiong  the  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  crime  in  India,  as  one,  the  operation  of 
which  is  very  particularly  and  distinctly  felt  "  Where  considerable  numbers,'* 
says  Sur  Henry  Strachey,  **  are  collected  and  associate  together,  especially  if 
there  happens  to  be  much  inequality  of  rank  and  fortune,  the  morals  of  the 
people  are  worst,  though,  compared  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the  same 
country,  they  may  be  said  to  be  neither  indigent  nor  uninformed."*  To  do 
nothing  to  prevent  inequality  of  fi)rtune,  the  good  of  society,  because  the  enoou<» 
ragement  of  production^  requires.  Laws  for  the  purpose  of  creating  aood  pre* 
serving  a  fi)rced>  unnatural  inequality,  are  the  result  of  a  desire  of  Huddag 
slaves  of  the  many  to  make  lords  of  the  few.  The  original  laws  of  India  fioHoiT 
in  this  important  respect  the  dictates  of  nature  In  permitting  a  man  to  dispose 
of  his  property  as  he  pleases  during  his  life ;  to  leave  it  to  any  person,  or  atij 
number  of  persons,  after  his  death;  and  in  dividing  it  equally  among  his  cfaA^ 
dren,  or  his  relatives  of  equal  proximity,  if  no  disposition  of  it  is  made  by  him- 
self^ tiiey  favour  that  fineedom  of  disposal,  that  perfection  of  ownership,  that 
circulation  and  distribution  of  property,  by  whidi  the  benefits  derived  firam 
property  are  in  greatest  perfection  attained. 


The  character  The  temper  and  practice  of  the  courts  of  justice  are  enumerated  among  the  < 
of  justice"T  ^f  ^^  prevalen<^e  of  crime ;  the  courts  of  justice  are  rqpresetited  as  so  knmaRdl^ 
*re^aience  of  *^^*  ^^^^  infusc  a  deeper  stain  of  depravity  into  the  Indian  character ;  and oom^ 
deUnquency     beyood  their  usual  pitch  of  wickedness,  the  mttives  who  approach  them^    An 

anions  the 

people  of       imputation,  more  explresstve  of  the  interior  depravity  of  courts  of  justice,  oannot 
^  easily  be  conceived.     That  the  tribunals  ought  to  be*  the  gnaidtans  of  me~~^ 


not  the  corrupters,  is  k  geneml  maxim ;  the  gvardians,  both  by  the  doctrintt 
which  tbey  teach,  and  the  exaoo^e  they  aflRird.  That  any  tribuatdy  howevw, 
which  gukles  unhappy  suitors  throngh  a  niax  of  wretdied  ccreiawiies  and  ibrms, 
should  be  other  timn  a  d^  of  chicane^  that  is,  of  fraud;  and  the  chief  cf  aft 
seminaries  of  the  fiaudalent  acts^  is  not  very  possible.    That  smh  an  tte  Marts 

»  FiMi  RepbH)  p.  839. 
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of  jfusticie  ki  Ittdia,  and  abav^  all  the  Supreme  Cojurt,  the  opurlt  of  English  law^  Chap.  YI. 
is  iadiftUtaUy  proved.  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  after  stating,  that,  whi^re  inequality  ^^C^*^ 
of  T^ssjk  and  fortune  prevails,  there  ^'  the  morals  of  the  people  are  worst,"  adds, 
*<  the  same  may  be  obaei^yed,  respecting  such  persons  as  have  oCQasioji^  to  alitend 
our  <}tttchenies."  *  In  another  place,  he  says,  **  I  beg  leave  here  to  ^er  it  as  .my 
opinion,  that  little  morality  is  learnt  in  any  cowt  of  justice.  In  Calcutta,  I 
liave  reason  to  believe  the  morals  of  the  people  are  worse  by  means  of  the 
syatem  established  by  us.  Nor  do  I  attribute  this  solely  to  the  size,  population, 
and  indisaiminate  soc^y  of  the  capital,  but  in  part  to  the  Suprcome  Court.  I 
scarcely  ever  knew  a  native,  connected  with  the  Supreme  Court,  whose  morale 
and  manners  were  not  contaminated  by  that  connexion."  f  OSnumerating  th^ 
causes  which,  under  the  English  government,  have  opeirated  to  change  the  cha- 
racter of  the  natives,  *^  the  circumstance,"  he  says,  *^  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  natives  and  the  lowest  officers 
of  that  court,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  causes  of  that  nature.  But,  I 
ask,  whether  the  morals  of  the  people  are  in  any  respect  improved  by  the^e 
causes  ?  whether  they  have  not  learned  aU  the  low  arts  of  chiqanesy,  imposture, 
and  litigiousness,  peculiar  to  an  English  court  of  justice ; — >withoiit  a  particle  of 
plain-dealing,  firmness,  independence  of  spirit,  or  uaefol  knowledge  of  any 
kind?"i: 

It  has  been  alleged  above,  that)most  of  the  Indian  judges  point  to  education.  The  power  of 
as  the  only  power  from  the. operation  of  which  a  favourable  change  can  be  ex-  J^j^Jum^J^o 
pected  in  the  moral  character  of  the  people ;  that  on  this  sulgect,  however,  if  ^Jl^emenTof 
Sir  Henry  Strachey  is  excepted,  their  views  are  superficiaL     The  most  efficient  mind  in  a 

,,  i«i.       ■■••■#.  «  1  /»i      country  with- 

part  of  educatmn  is  that  which  js  derived  from  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  out  good 
society;  and  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  society  depend  altogether  upon  the ooverod^vith 
laws,  and  the  government.     Again ;  ignorance  is  the  natural  .concomitant  of  P^^^^^^^^^^^ 
poverty;  a    people    wretchedly    poor,  are  always  wretchedly  ignorant.      But 
poverty  is  the  effect  of  bad  laws,  and  bad  government;  and  is  never  a  charac- 
teristic of  any  people  who  are  governed  .well.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  before 
education  can  operate  to  any  great  result,  that  the  poverty  of  the  peopte  should 
he  removed ;  that  their  laws  and  government  should  operate  beneficently.     iThe 
education.of  the  pow  is  not  extended  beyond  the  use  of  written,  in  addition  to 
that. of  spoken  language.     Now  this,  considered  nakedly  by  itself,  and  without 

«  Fifth  Report,  p.  699.  f  Ibid.  p.  527.  t  Ibid.  p.  539. 
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Book  VI.  regard  to  the  exercise  made  of  it,  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  any  great  value# 
'  In  Europe,  where  books  are  so  happily  difiiised,  the  faculty  of  written  language, 
imparted  to  any  people,  must  of  necessity  prove  to  them  a  source  of  new  and 
useful  ideas.  But  in  India,  of  what  sort  are  the  books  to  which  alone  it  can 
introduce  theni  ?  The  tales  about  their  gods,  from  which  they  can  derive  nothing 
but  corruption.  In  fact,  the  natives  of  India,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  are  very 
generally  taught  the  use  of  written  language ;  *  and  have  been  so  from  time 
immemorial,  yet  continue  the  ignorant  and  vicious  people,  of  whose  depravity 
we  have  so  many  proofs.  No ;  if  the  government  would  make  the  faculty  of 
reading  useM  to  the  people  of  India,  it  must  take  measures  for  giving  them 
useful  books.  There  is  one  effectual  measure  for  this  purpose ;  and  there  never 
was,  and  never  will  be  another ;  and  that  is,  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Among 
the  other  admirable  effects  of  a  fi^e  press,  one  is,  that  it  makes  it  the  interest  of 
government  that  the  people  should  receive  the  highest  possible  instruction ; 
compels  the  government  to  exert  itself  to  the  utmost  in  giving  them  instruction; 
to  the  end,  that  they  may  not  be  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  misrepresentation; 
And  that  the  govemnoent  may  be  assured  of  their  attachment,  whenever  it 
deserves  it.  The  Indian  government,  however,  if  a  conclusion  from  its  past 
may  be  drawn  to  its  future  conduct,  will  not  choose  a  free  press  for  the  first  of 
its  ameliorating  agents.  Considering  the  mental  state  of  the  people  of  India,  it 
is  possible  that  among  them,  at  the  present  moment,  the  unrestrained  use  of  the 
press  might  be  attended  with  inconveniences  of  a  serious  nature,  and  such  as 
would  surpass  the  evils  it  would  remove.  There  is  no  people,  however,  among 
whom  it  may  not  be  introduced  by  degrees.  The  people  of  India,  it  is  certain, 
ought  to  receive,  as  one  of  the  indispensable  instruments  of  improvement,  as 
much  of  it  as  they  can  bear ;  and  this  would  soon  prepare  them,  if  properly 
encouraged,  for  the  receipt  of  more,  and  hence,  by  rapid  steps,  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  in  all  its  frdness,  and  all  its  efficiency.  The  government  of  India  is 
told,  indeed,  by  one  of  its  own  servants,  from  whose  bequeathed  instructions  it 
might  learn  much,  that  something  far  beyond  the  power  of  mere  schooling,  a 
power  which  in  India  cannot  be  strong,  is  required  to  work  any  benefidd 
change  in  the  character  of  the  people  committed  to  its  charge.  "  The  vices  and 
the  crimes  of  the  people,'*  says  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  **  proceed  from  their  poverty 
and  ignorance ;  and  I  do  not  conceive  they  are  likely  to  grow  much  richer  or 

*  See  Malcoka's  History  of  Persia,  and  Elphijistone's  Caubul. 
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ims&t,  %Dhik  the  present  state  of  things  exists.""*    By  the  preseat  state  of  Chap.  VI. 

things  he  undoubtedly  means,  the  present  state  of  the  laws,  and  the  govam-        J^^*"^ 

ment;  on  which  every  thing  else  depends.     What  he  declares,  therefcn^,  is, 

that,  under  the  present  state  of  the  laws  and  govenunent,  the  improvement, 

either  of  the  circumstances,  or  of  the  morals  of  the  people,  is  utterly  hopeless; 

and  that  a  fundamental  change  must  take  place  m  these,  the  primary  sources  of 

good  and  evil,  befcn^  any  change  can  take  place  in  the  streams  they  send  forth. 

Next  to  the  direct  operation  of  ameliorated  laws  upon  the  intellectual  and 

moral  character  of  the  natives,  would  be  that  diffusion  of  Englishmen  in  the 

society,  by  means  of  colonization,  from  which  we  have  already  seen  that  so 

many  important  consequences  would  flow,  f 

After  the  voyage  of  Lord  ComwalUs  to  Madras,  in  1793,  he  no  more  re-  Financial  re- 
turned to  Bengal ;  but  sailed  for  England  in  the  month  of  August.     To  com-  o>rnwaHis'« 
plete  the  view  of  his  administration,  the  financial  situation  in  which  he  left  the  ^"^"^'^^ 
Company,  is  all  that  remains  to  be  described. 

In  the  year  ending  April  1^98,  the  whde  of  the  receipts  of  the  Company  in 
•  India  amounted  to  8,325,638/. ;  and  the  whole  of  the  expenses  amounted  to 
7^007)050/. ;  the  difference  is  l,218,578iL ;  the  profit,  or  gain,  which  accrued  to 
the  Company  upon  the  transactions  of  that  year.  In  the  receipts  were  induded 
the  subsidies  firom  Indian  Princes,  and  collections  fix>m  the  ceded  and  conquered 
countries,  to  the  amount  of  l,911»4r92/. ;  and  in  the  expenses  were  included  the 
interest  of  debts  in  India,  and  the  money  supplied  to  Bencoolen  and  the  other 
distant  settlements,  amounting  to  702,448/.  The  debts  in  India  were  7»971,665/. 
The  debts  in  England,  exclusive  of  the  capital  stock,  were  10,983,518/.  To  the 
capital  stock,  another  million  had  been  added  in  1789^  which,  subscribed  at  174 
percent,  yielded  1,740,000/.  The  capital  stock,  on  which  was  now  paid  a 
dividend  of  ten  and  a  half  per  cent.,  amounted  to  5,000,000/.  X  The  financial 
results  of  this  administration,  when  compared  with  the  financial  results  of  that  of 
Mr.  Hastings,^  exhibit  a  decrease  of  the  net  surplus,  but  to  compensate  for  this, 

•  Fifth  Report,  p.  539. 

f  Beside  the  official  documents,  which  I  have  quoted  as  I  went  on,  there  is  informadon  of 
infinite  importance,  on  the  state  of  delinquency  in  India,  on  its'causes,  and  on  its  remedies,  in 
the  work  of  a  young  Indian  judge,  lost  to  the  world  too  soon,  the  work  formerly  quoted,  on  the 
**  Political  Stote  of  India,"  by  Alexander  F.  Tytler,  Esq. 

X  See  the  accounts  of  the  E.  I.  C.  for  1793,  presented  to  parliament  in  1794<.  See  also  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Reports  of  the  Select  Committee  on  India  affiiirs,  in  1810,  with  the  accounts 
in  the  Appendixes. 

j  Vide  supra,  il.  675. 

VOL.  III.  8  A 
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Book  VI.  the  extinction  of  a  amiA  portion  of  debt  The  financial  state  of  the  Con^Nm^^ 
a3  it  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  wxx>unta«  is  thus  a  litde  better  in  one  reqpect^ 
but  worse  in  another;  and  the  point  of  deterioration  more  material,  doubtless, 
than  that  of  improvement.  As  the  government  of  India  was,  howe¥«r,  •new 
the  government  of  the  ministry:,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  ministry  to  praise.  Ih 
this  particular,  they  were,  acoordisgly,  by  no  means  wanting  to  themselves* 
The  influence  of  the  ministry  in  parliament  has  been  almost  always  soffident  te 
make  the  prmses  bestowied  by  the  ministry  be  acc^ted  in  parliament  as  prin* 
ciples  of  belief;  and  the  influence  of  ministry  and  parliament  combined,  to  give 
them  an  ascendancy  over  the  belief  jof  the  nation  at  large.  Mr.  Dundas,  no 
ordinary  master  in  the  oblique  arts  of  ruling  the  minds  of  men,  represented  these 
financial  result^  as  an  obje^  not  only  of  rejoicing  and  triumph,  but  even  of 
astonishment.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade,  and  suooeeded  in  persuaifing,  the 
p^liayment  and  the  nation,  tiliat  India  had  fahrly  begun  to  be^  what  India  would 
continue  to  be,  a  vast  source  of  weaUhi  to  the  nation,  afibrding  a  sur|^s  revenue 
sHiiilcient  to  ei^rich  Hm  East  India  Company,  and  contribute  largely  toward  the 
jpaintenance  of  the  British  government  itself.  Sudi  wese  tiie  sounds  which  year 
^ft^  yev  wep?e  rui^g  \a  the  ears  of  the  nation ;  and  dictated  the  legisfaitive  pre- 
«ee4¥PgB.  {n  j^,  however,  the  favoumble  symptooM,  inferior  as  they  were  to 
Ijbos^  e::Khibited  in  ITS^t  lasted  fiar  oaily  a  year  or  two.  In  ITdT,  a  pemianent 
deficit  b^gan,  and  the  rapid  accumiilatioQ  of  debt  exceeded  all  former  exunpfe* 
«The  joy,  inde^,  which  was  e:Kpresaed  upon  the  financial  proepects  of  India^ 
ifh^vever  it  was  real  and  not  papetended,  was  founded  fvom  the  beginning  upon 
ignprance.  l^urge  sums  had  been  obtained  fi«om  new-made  conquests,  and  the 
charge  tp  be  incurred  for  thdr  government  was  not  yet  ascertained.  As  seen  as: 
thai;  charge  had  time  to  swell  to  its  natural,  that  is,  its  utmost  limits^  the  dis-- 
1|«rs^inents  of  the  Indian  go^emment  outran  its  receipts. 
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GHAP.  VII. 

Proceedings  in  Parliament  relative  to  the  Renewal  of  the  Corrtpany^s  Chatter 
M  1793— iSrr  John  Simre  succeeds  Lord  Comwallts  as  Govermr-General — 
Relations  of  the  English  Gwemment  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas 
— Death  of  Mhadegte  Scindia — War  between  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas-^ 
Guarantee  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance — Death  of  the  Peshwa,  and  its  Effects 
-r-TrcMy  fulfilled  by  Tippoo,  and  the  Hostages  restored-^State  of  Oude— 
Death  of  the  Nabob  ofOude,  and  Succession  ofhis^Sen — The  young  Nabob 
dethroned  by  the  English  on  a  Charge'  of  Seriousness^  and  Saadnt  Aii 
made  Nabab^-^Ajmrsat^  Madras — Death  of  Mahomed  AU^^Lord  Hobart 
endeaoours  to  obtain  the  Trarfer  of  Part  of  the  NaboVs  Country-^Disputt 
between'  Lord.  Hobart  and  the  Supreme  Board^^-42apture  of  the  Dutch 
Settlements. 

In  1798»  tte  termiiittdon  of  the  period  andgned^tio^  the  e^i^ksire  privileges  of  Chap.VIL 
the  Company  ao  neaAj  approaehed^  that  the  qoertioii,  of  reneimg  the  charter^  ^^— v-— ^ 
and  of  conflrmiDg  or  chai^pmgite  presmt  syrtem  of  gove^temedt;  could  no  longer  xhe  ranewai  of 
bedefened.   People  had.  mwr  so  geneirfly  awjuhre^ 

to  the  management  of  nali«aial>  afiairs;  and  espial  lareatment  to  all  so  fotdbly  before  pariia- 
leoommended  itself  ab  the  best  rule*  of  gov6mment»  that  die  commercial  and 
manufacturii^  pepulatien;  were'  impdled  to  make  an  effort,  more  than  usually 
stiong^  for  the  freednmtof  the'Eaatem  tnode.  Theprincipld  places*  of  manufac- 
ture and  oommerae»  in  tiie  kingdom-;  liv^rpooV  dasgoWy  Paisley,  Manchester; 
Norwich,  Exeter;  exhibited  combinafeiom  of  the  merehants^and'manu&cturers, 
who  passed  the  stnsngesC  neaolutions ;  hnportnned  the*  ministers ;  petitioned  the 
l^pjslatuze ;  and  desired  to'  Ixnne  an-  opportunity  of  proving  how  much  the  real 
policy  of  c^nmeKe  was  violated^  and- the  wealth  of  the  countiy  kept  down,  by 
the  monopoly  of  so  huge  a  field'  of  trade  as  tiiat  unhaj^ily  consigned  to  the  East 
India  Company. 

The  Indian  government  was  so  organized,  as  now  very  weU  to  answer  minis- 
terial pniposes ;  it  was  therefore  the  study  of  ministers  to  preserve  things  as  they 
were.  The  Board  of  Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors  cast,  with  some  skilly 
the  parts  which  thqr  had  respectively  to  perform.    A  committee  of  Gireotom 
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Book  VI.  was  appointed,  whose  business  it  was  to  draw  up  reports  upon  the  subject  of  the 

'^ v-^-^  Eastern  trade,  and  to  answer  the  arguments  of  those  by  whom  the  freedom  of 

that  trade  was  advocated  or  claimed.  Three  such  reports  were  exhibited.  They 
were  in  the  first  instance  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  relating 
to  trade  and  plantations ;  and  in  the  proper  stage  of  the  business  were  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  .  i. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  Mr.  Dundas,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  made  a 
display  of  the  pecuniary  state  of  the  Company.  Fortunately  for  the  desa^eni^ 
which  were  in  agitation,  the  accounts  of  receipt  and  disbursement  pre^ted, 
just  at  that  moment,  a  balance,  of  a  large  amount,  on  the  favourable  side^  Of 
this  circumstance  the  greatest  possible  advantage  was  taken.  Every  thing  which 
could  be  effected  by  the  confident  as^rtions,  so  potent  in  persuasion,  of  men  of 
influence  and  power,  was  done,,  to  captivate  the  general  mind  with  a  prospect  of 
Indian  prosperity ;  to  generate  a  belief  that  a  great  fountain,  whence  a  peren- 
nial stream  of  wealth  would  flow  upon  the  British  nation,  was,  by  the  wisdom  of 
its  rulers,  secured  to  that  nation  in  India.  Estimates  were  formed,  widi  all  the 
aurs  of  accuracy,  or  rather  of  moderation,  by  which  it  was  made  to.  appear,  that 
the  surplus,  exhibited  by  the  accounts  of  the  year  immediately  passed,  would, 
in  future  years,  rather  increase  than  diminish.  .  And  with  profduikd  solemnity 
an  appropriation,  as  if  for  perpetuity,  was  .proposed,  of  a  large  supjerabounding 
sum,  which  would,  it, was  said,  be  annually,  received  from  India.  >  lAie  eyes  of 
men  .were  successfully  dazzted;  and  when  Mr.  Dundas  called /out  to  theAi, 
"  Will  you  stop  the  tide  of  so  much  prosperity  for  untried  theories,"  those  who 
knew  but  little  either  about  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  the  case,  that  is,  the 
greater  number,  were  easily  nuule  to  believe,  that  there,  was  a  great  certainty  of 
securing  what  they  were  tdd  was  the  actual  influx  of  .wealth  if  they  persevered 
in  the  present  course ;  a  great  danger  of  losing  it,  if  they  allowed'  themselves  to 
be  drawn,  by  delusive  prospects,  into  anotha*.  '  ^ 

The  friend  of  Mr.  Dundas,  and,  as  well  fix>m  intellect  as  from  oflice,  the 
advocate  of  his  schemes,  Mr..  Brace,  the  historiographer  of  the  CbAipany,  say^ 
«  Upon  no  occasion,  perhaps,  have  men's  minds  been  less  prepared  for  a  decision, 
on  a  subject  of  such  magnitude  and  importance/*  ♦  It  is,  indeed^  true,  that  Hie 
people  were  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  history  and  management  of  their  East 

*  Report  on  the  Negotiation  betveen  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  and  the  PdbKc^ 
respecting  the  Renewal  of  the  Company's  exclasive  Privilege  of  Trade,  for  Twenty  Years  from 
March  1794.  By  John  Brttce,  £sq.  M.  P.,  F.R.S.  Historiographer  to  the  Honourable  East 
India  Companyi  p.  IS.  .  ' 
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India  affldrs;  and  it  was,  on  this  account,  the  more  easy  to  make  them  throw  Chap.YIL 
themselves^  with  Mind  confidence,  upon  the  assertions  of  men,  whose  knowledge  ^"TtqT""^^ 
was  presumed  from  their  situation  and  pretensions. 

An  annual  surplus  of  1,389)841/.  firom  the  revenues  and  commerce  of  India,  A  sarpias  of 
after  paying  the  Company's  Indian  charges  of  every  description,  was  assumed.  J^^.*  "*" 
Of  this  magnificent  sum,  the  following  distribution  was  to  be  made.  In  the  first 
place,  as  most  due,  it  was  i»x>posed  that  500,000/.  of  it  should  be  annually 
appropriated  to  liquidate  the  debt  of  the  Company  contracted  in  India.  But  in 
the  next  place,  it  was  patriotically  determined,  that  500,000/.  should  be  annually 
given  to  the  nation,  as  a  tribute  from  its  Indian  dominion.  With  regard  to  the 
remainder  of  the  grand  surplus,  it  was  represented  by  the  Indian  minister,  as 
no  more  than  equitable,  that  the  laeritorious  proprietors  of  East  India  stock 
should  not  be  forgotten.  He  recommended  an  increase  of  dividend  from  eight 
to  ten  per  cent.  By  this,  100,000/.  more  of  the  annual  surplus  would  be  absorbed. 
A  circumstance,  which  might  have  recited  sus^don,  but  which  aj^ars  to  have 
been  perfectly  guiltless  of  any  such  disagreeable  effect,  was ;  that,  amid  all  this 
promise  of  wealth,  the  Company  was  in  want  of  pecuniary  assistance;  and  was 
to  receive  immediate  authority  for  raising  what  was  equivalent  to  a  loan  of 
8,000,000/.  It  was  not  indeed  to  be  called  a  loan.  The  natne  of  a  loan,  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  poverty,  was  at  this  time  to  be  avoided.  The  Company 
were  to  be  empowered  to  add  1,000,-000/.  to  their  capital  stock,  which,  being  sub- 
scribed, on  the  £Eiith  of  a  dividend  of  ten  pier  cent.,  at  200  per  cent.,  produced 
to  the  Company's  treasury'  a  sum  of  2,000,000/.  By  this,  it  was  said,  the  Com- 
pany's bond  debt  in  England  would  be  reduced  to  1^500,000/.  The  dividend 
y^n  this  new  capital  would  exhaust  100,000/.  more  of  the  surplus  revenue.  Of 
the  q)propriation  of  the  remainder,  which,  to  show  accuracy,  and  because  even 
small  sums  are  of  great  importance,  was  carried  to  the  last  degree  of  minuteness, 
it  would  here,  however,  be  out  of  place  to  render  any  account. 

After  some  affectation  of  discord  between  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Court  Ck^mpan/spe- 
of  IMrectors,  Mr.  Dundas  having  even  pretended  in  parliament  to  beliete  it  posn-  ^^  pj^wnt- 
ble  that  the  Company  might  decline  to  petition  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter 
on  the  terms  which  the  minister  desired  to  impose,  the  petition  of  the  Company 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commoiis,  and  taken  into  consideration  on  the 
8Sd  of  April. 

It  was,  to  s<»ne  of  the  oppoong  members,  a  source  of  complaint,  when  a  Ministers  op. 
measure,  on  which  interests  of  so  much  importance  depended,  and  about  which  *^*  *"*l"*^- 
so  profound  an  ignorance  prevailed,  was  to  be  considered  and  determined,  that ' 
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Book  VI.   a  Gommitteey  to  collect  aod  ta  communicate  information^  had  not,  aa  (m  foffiMr 

'^^'^^y^"^  occa^ons,  preceded  the  decision  for  which  a  call  upon  the  legialalure  waa^oow 
about  to  be  made.  Such  a  committee,  by  which  ministerial  purposes  were  move 
likely  at  the  preeeat  moment  to  be  thwarted  than  served,  the  muttstecs  nepre- 
seuted  ag  altpgether  unnecessary  ;  beeauso,  tbeve  was  no  material  cireumstawN^ 
i^latiog  to  Indi%  about  which  there  was  not,  they  aaserted,  suffidmit  iofoniM- 
tioQ».  in  the  valuable  and. numerous  doeumeuts  which  they  had  commimifiateck  to 
the  House^ 

Priocipai  pro-     The  speech  of  Mr.  I>undas  displayed  apd  ]»coiimiended  the  pngectedb  jdan; 

Qew  biu.  In  all,  the  gveat.  and  leading  particulais,  ihe  scheme  which  -  had  been  ijitrodiioed 
by  Ml!.  Fitlr's  bill  of  liS4t»  and  betta^  adapted  to  minist^jai  or  natioBal  purpoaes 
by  tiie~  ^mendiRents  or  declarations  of  succeeding  acts>  remained  without  altera 
ation. 

The  powers  of  the  Board  of  Contnd,  and  of  the  Courts  o£  Diwetilrs,  w&ce 
established  on  4ie  same  footing  on  which  they  had  been:  placed  by  the  dedaiatorj 
act  of  1788.  The  powers  of  the  Govemor'^GeDeeal  and:  his  Council;,  of.  whon 
was  con^posed  the  supisemie  organ:  of  gnvemmeitf  in  Ibdia^  witktiie  powenr^of 
the  Gov^nors'  and^  Councils  at  the  subordinate  pn»de»des»  remained  am  itasf 
had  beent  establish^  h^  the  acfa  of  1784,  and  the  amending  act  of  1786i  The 
monop<^.  of  the  Eastern  trade  wsaa  stilt  sacurad  to^.  the  Company;  The  appeo- 
pris^ons  qeqcHamended  by  Ti/ix,  Duadas,  of  a;  supfiosed  surpdyus.  of  reremie^.  woe 
dresj^od  in  the  £3ra)alities  of  law.  The  increase  o£  divadend,  and  tbe  increase  ofi 
capital,  we]»!  authorised  And  the  llsasa  of  the  esidusiYe  prixdiegefi  waa  renewed 
fop  a.  t«cjn>  of  twenty  yaarsa 

Salaries  ^ven      Only  tiwoaltemtions;  wcse  inteodaced^  of  siAaent  importance  to  remiim  stated 

to  the  Board  ^         ,  ,        .. 

of  Control,     meut  apd  explimationv 

When  the  biU  of  JV&,  Pitt  enteral  the  list»  against  that  of  Mr.  Eox,  tte 
ground  of  patronage^  was  the  field  of  contention.  On  this  it  was,  tibat,  a»  the 
dem^xit  o£  the  one  was  to  suffer  defeat;  the  merit  of  the  other  was.to  be  crowned 
with  viotory.  On  the  part,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  tiieir  party, 
wap  required^the  reality,,  or,  in  place  of  the  reality^  the  afiectation,  of  a  sort  ofi 
hoan^r^.  at  the  enormity  of  increasing  ministerial  influence.  To  evade  objections 
&oi)[i  this  source ;.  ot^ections  which  they  themselves  had  raised  to  sudh  a  heigfatr 
of  importance,  it  was  arranged,  on  the  introduction  of  the  plan,  thatne  salary 
should  be  annexed  to  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Contrd.  These  duties  were  to 
be  executed  by  Members  of  His  Majesty's. Privy  Council,  who  had  good  emdo* 
noients,  on  some  other  score*,  aixiso  little  to  do  for  tiienv  as  to  be  very  well  paid* 
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finr  disdhasging  die  duties  tsf  the  Board  of  Control  into  the  bargain.  Hiis  make-  Grap.  Vll. 
flfaift,  unless  it  be  contemplated  in  the  light  of  a  trick  to  amuse  the  spectators  till  """"TiJC""^ 
tlidr  attention  relaxed^  when  paid  functionaries  of  the  usual  sort  might  be 
foietly  isEitroduced,  is  a  spedes  of  buiiesque  on  legislation.  To  attach  to  one 
oftce  a  salary  whose  n^agnitude  is  out  o(  all  proportion  to  the  duties ;  next  to 
cveate  anotiier  office  wkh  ample  duties  but  no  salary ;  and  then  to  jumUe  both 
sets  t)f  duties^  however  heterogeneous,  into  one  set  of  hands,  exh^Hts  a  singular 
ooRtrast  with  the  rule  of  securing  ^rery  service  by  its  own  appropriate  rewtord; 
aad  paying  no  more  for  any  servioe,  "tihan  the  performance  of  the  service  stricUy 
demands.  The  time  was  now  come,  when  the  same  aversion  to  patronage  was 
not  necessary  to  be  ^K^^played.  It  was  t^refore  enacted,  that  a  salary,  to  be 
pild  by  the  Company,  should  be  annexed  te  the  office  of  certam  of  the  Commis- 
sionerB  of  the  Indian  Board ;  and  that,  in  the  appointment  of  these  Commissioners, 
the  circle  of  the  Privy  Council  diouM  no  longer  be  the  boundary  of  His^ 
MafestyVf  ^choice. 

The  second  jAteratiofi  regarded  the  I«£an  trade.  As  an  expedient,  for  sofl>-  Tonnage  g^rea 
eiong  the  of^ioskion  of  the  cammarcial  bodies,  it  was  devised,  that  the  Com*  ll^S^^^^^ 
pray  akotdd  Afford  anmiayy  not  less  than  8,000  tons  of  shipjnng,  in  winch 
private  indindduahi  ndglit  0a  their  own  account  traffic  with  India,  subject  to  the 
lesbictioB  of  not  exporting  noffitary  stores,  or  impertiiig  piece  goods,  and  sutgect 
fdso  to  ^e  restfiction  «f  lodging  fanpoits  in  the  Con^any's  wardiouses,  and 
diq^odng  of  them  at  the  Compaspy's  sales. 

In  adducing  motives  for  the  aj^robation  of  these  measm^  Mr.  Dundas  was  Mr.  Dnndas't 
successftd  and  nnsuccessfol :  unsuccessftd  in  offering  any  reasons  which  can  now  l^^ow*^** 
satisfy  an  enlightened  inqtorer,  but  comfAetely  sueoessful  in  offering  reasons  ^  **^ 
which  satisfied  the  bulk  of  his  audltmy.     He  began  with  what  he  knew  to  be  a 
fiivonrite  topic  for  a  British  parfiament— the  wisdom  of  contempt  for  theory. 
On  this  occasion^  however,  theorjr  was  treated  by  him  witil  tnmsual  lenity ;  for 
though  Mr.  Dundas  affirmed  tiiat  the  theories  to  which  he  was  opposed  did  not 
hold  true  in  the  case  for  which  he  had  to  provide ;  he  was  not  very  unwilHng  to 
afiew,  that  they  held  good  in  eSl  other  cases.    The  propositions  whieh  Mr^ 
Dundas  here  digntfied  by  the  name  of  theories  were  two ;  the  first,  That  the 
busmess  of  government,  and  the  buaness  of  commerce,  cannot,  with  advantage* 
to  the  governed,  be  lodged  in  the  same  hands ;  the  second,  That  freedom  is  the 
1^  of  comnnerce,  and  restraint  and  monopoly  its  bane.    What  argument  did 
Ml*.  Dundas  produee  to  show  that  these  propositions  did  not  hdd  true  in  the 
case  oi  India?   Why  thas*    India,  said  he,  has  hitherto  been  governed  in  con-^ 
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Book  VL  tempt  of  them :  ergo^  they  do  not  hold  true  in  the  case  of  India.  Mr.  Doiidas, 
^■"^y""""^  it  is  true,  asserted  also,  that  India  had  been  governed  well ;  but  "  governed 
well,"  in  this  case,  means  simply  governed,  and  nothing  ndore;  **  governed,** 
some  how  or  other.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  government,  besides  that  it  was 
the  gratuitous  and  interested  assumption,  therefore  worth  nothing,  of  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  what  is  the  standard  of  comparison  ?  India  had  been  governed  well,  as 
compared  with  what?  As  compared  with  the  highest  state  of  advantage  in 
which  human  nature  is  capable  of  being  placed  ?  This  Mr.  Dundas  himsdf 
would  not  have  ventured,  even  in  his  boldest  moments  of  affirmation,  to  state. 
As  compared  with  the  ancient  Mogul  government  ?  Was  that  the  meaning  of 
Mr.  Dundas  ?  A  mighty  boast !  That  the  pride  of  British  legislation  should 
produce  something  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  despotism  of  barbarians.  And  this, 
even  at  that  time,  was  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  is,  now,  something  more.  If  this, 
however,  was  the  meaning,  the  logic  of  the  ministers  and  parliament,  the  one 
inventing,  the  other  assenting,  stood  as  follows:  '^  India,  in  the  hands  of  a 
civilized  people,  has  been  governed,  not  quite  so  badly,  say  the  miiiisters ;  quite 
as  badly,  say  other  persons ;  as  when  it  was  under  the  despotism  of  barba- 
rians :  Therefore,  it  is  true,  that  the  union  of  commerce  with  goveniment,  and 
the  monopoly  of  trade,  are  good  things  in  India."  T)m  h  a  lo^c.  by  which  a 
man  may  be  helped  to  a  great  variety  of  convenient  conclusions.  With  Mr. 
Dundas,  the  Grand  Vizir  of  Constantinople  mi^t  say.  The  empire  of  the 
Sublime  Port  is  *•  governed  well ;"  ergo,  janisaries,  and  the  bow-string,  are 
excellent  in  the  empire  of  the  Sublime  Port.  The  above  reasoning  Mr.  Dundas 
corroborated  by  an  established  parliamentary  axiom,  which  he  often  found  of 
unspeakable  utility,  Tliat  all  change  in  matters  of  gwernment  is  bad.  Allow 
this,  and  it  followed,  with  undeniable  certainty,  that  all  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  India  was  bad.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  absolute  and  universal  truth 
of  that  celebrated  axiom  should  be  susceptible  of  dispute,  all  the  oratory  which 
Mr.  Dundas  expended  on  the  topic  of  change  in  general,  falls^  unsupported,  to 
the  ground. 

The  particular  change  which  his  opponents  contemplated,  the  removal  of  the 
government  of  India  from  the  hands  of  a  commercial  corporation,  would,  he 
said,  produce  the  following  effects ;  It  would  retard  the  payment  of  the  Com- 
pany's debts ;  it  would  check  the  growing  commerce  between  the  two  countries ; 
and  it  would  endanger  the  allegiance  of  India.  He  asked,  if  it  would  be  wise 
to  incur  so  much  danger  for  a  theory  ?  With  regard  to  the  first  two  of  these 
bare,  unsupported  assinnptions,  which  ought  to  have  passed  for  nothing,  expe* 
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tienoe  has  provided  the  answer.  The  government  has  remained  as  Mn  Dundad  Cha^.  Vlt. 
desired^  and  the  Company,  so  fkr  firom  paying  its  debts,  has  enormously  increased  ^'**';^^'''"^ 
them ;  it  has  remained  as  Mr.  Dundas  dedred,  and  the  commerce,  instead  of 
increaang,  has  dwincQed  to  a  trifle.  That  in  a  well-ordered  attempt  to  improve 
the  mode  of  govemhig  the  people  c£  India,  there  was  any  thing  to  weaken  their 
allegiance,  is  so  evidently  untirue,  that  it  is  only  wonderftil  there  should  be  a 
legislative  assembly,  in  a  civilized  country,  in  which  it  could  be  asserted  without 
derision  and  disgraoow 

^  All  this  danger,**  said  the  Indian  minister,  ^  to  be  incurred  for  a  thecny  ?^ 
First,  Mr.  £>undas*s  eagerness  to  escape  from  theory  has  not  avoided  the  danger, 
but  realized  a  great  part  of  it.  Secondly,  when  he  treats  the  word  theory  ;  when 
aU  that  dass  (^  pofiticians,  to  which  he  belonged,  treat  the  word  theory,  with 
so  much  contempt,  what  is  it  they  mean  ?  Thought :  All  application  of  the 
thinking  powers  to  the  business  of  government,  they  call  theory ;  every  thing, 
in  short,  except  mechanical  trudging  in  a  beaten  track.  In  the  present  case^ 
thought,  api^ing  the  results  of  experience,  to  the  circumstances  of  India, 
en^ovoured  to  foresee  what  mode  of  gdvemment  would  be  attended  with  the 
happiest  effects :  But  if  ever  thought,  in  consequence  of  this  operation,  recom- 
mends any  thing  different  in  govemn^nt  from  that  which  actually  exists,  it  is 
by  Mr.  Dundas  and  his  ^ows^  to  receive  the  ntoie  of  theory,  and  to  be  ex*" 
ploded.  ^*  All  the  good  which  now  exists,  will  you  sacrifice  it  to  a  theory  ?** 
When  thought  has  accurately  weighed  the  value  of  that  which  exists,  and  accu* 
ratdy  weighed  the  value  of  that  which  may  be  got  by  a  change ;  and,  after  all 
that  is  good  and  evU  on  both  sides  is  maturely  dmsidered,  pronounces  deliberately 
Uiat  the  second  value  is  greater  than  the  first ;  what  is  meant  by  addng,  whether 
it  is  wise  to  sacrifice  so  much  good  to  a  theoiiy  ?  Is  it  not  asking  us  whether  it 
is  wise  to  sacrifice  the  less  good  to  the  greater?  In  such  cases  the  uiswer  isi 
That  it  is  wise,  to  sacrifice  so  much  good  to  theory.  It  is  only  an  those  df 
language  to  express  the  &cts  in  such  inappropriate  terms. 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  that  no  two  persons  agreed,  in  the  substitutes  which  W^M 
prc^Mised  for  the  present  plan.  This,  too,  however  ridiculous,  is  a  standing 
argument  against  improvement.  Yet  it  is  not  the  qilestion,  whetha^  fisw  or  many 
schemes  are  proposed ;  but  whether  any  of  them  is  good,  tt  would  be  a  strange 
maxim  of  government,  that,  where  a  great  end  is  m  view,  and  men  have  different 
ojdnions  about  the  means,  in  that  case  all  power  of  choice  should  be  extin«- 
guished,  and  things  must  remain  as  they  are.  How  numerous  soever  the 
opmions,  it  is  stUl  the  business  of  wisdom  to  inquire  what  is  best;  and  take  the 
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Book  VI.  most  effectual  measures  for  carrying  it  into  happy  execution.  It  is  worthy  6f 
particular  regard,  that  almost  all  the  general  arguments  of  those  who  oppose 
the  improvement  of  political  institutions,  may  thus  be  traced  up  to  one  assump- 
tion ;  viz.  That  the  original  condition  of  human  beings^  the  brutal  savage  state, 
ought  never  to  have  been  altered :  and  that  all  those  men  who  have  laboured  to 
make  human  nature  what  it  is,  ought  to  be  condemned  as  wicked. 

Among  his  other  arguments,  or  more  properly  speaking  his  assertions,  Mr. 
Dundas  affirmed,  that  the  surplus  revenue  of  India  could  not  be  carried  to 
England,  which  he  affectedly  called  realizing^  but  by  the  Company's  trade. 
There  is  nothing,  it  appears  from  experience,  too  absurd,  to  pass  for  an  argu- 
ment in  an  aristocratical  assembly.  That  neither  money,  nor  goods  could  be 
conveyed  from  India  to  England,  except  by  the  East  India  Company,  was  a 
proposition  which  it  required  no  ordinary  share  of  credulity  to  digest.  Expe- 
rience, moreover,  has  proved,  what  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  man  would 
have  foretold,  that  there  would  be  no  surplus  revenue  to  bring. 

Mr.  Dundas  made  use  of  other  assertions.  He  asserted,  that  free  trade 
would  produce  colonization;  and  that  colonization  would  produce  the  loss  of 
India.  Unhappily,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  establish  any .  considerable  number 
of  Europeans  in  India,  where  the  natives  subsist  upon  so  little,  that  the  wages 
of  labour  are  too  low  to  enable  Europeans  to  live.  If  it  were  possible,  nothing 
would  be  of  so  much  advantage,  both  to  the  people  of  India,  and  to  the  people 
of  England. 

As  a  weight  to  counterbalance  the  arguments  of  those  who  pleaded  for  the 
separation  of  the  commerce  from  the  government  of  India,  and  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Company,  Mr.  Dundas  delivered  it  as  his  old,  and,  after  much  time 
and  experience,  his  present  mid  confirmed  opinion,  that,  if  the  patronage  dT 
India  were  added  to  the  other  sources  of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  ensure  to  the  crown  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  parliAment^ 
and  would  destroy  the  substance  of  the  constitution,  through  the  medium  of  its 
forms.  The  patron^e  of  India  was  transferred  to  the  crown.  It  was  the 
express  purpose  of  the  dedaratoty  act  of  1788,  to  place  the  government  of 
India  fiilly  and  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers.  Is  the  patronage  of 
the  Admiralty  Board,  the  patronage  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  or  that  of  tiie 
Lord  Chancellor  less  ministerial  patronage,  because  it  is  by  these  functionaries 
it  is  dispensed  ?  Was  it  possible  to  give  to  ministers  the  unlimited  power  over 
the  government  of  India,  and  not  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  patronage  along 
with  it? 
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Tbe  two  great  crimes  of  which  the  government  in  India  had  been  accufled  Crap.  VII. 
were ;  pillage  of  the  natives ;  and  wars  of  conquest.      The  present  bill,  Mr.  ^TIJC^'^ 
Dundas  asserted,  would  cure  these  evils.     How  ?  It  had  two  expedients  for  that 
purpose :  The  land-tax  was  now  fixed :  And  the  Governor-General  was  respon- 
sHde  to  pariiament. 

For  annexing  salaries  to  the 'Board  of  Control,  and  enabling  his  Majesty  to 
make  any  body  a  Commissioner,  little  trouble  in  search  of  a  reason  seems  to 
have  been  thought  necessary.  Without  a  salary,  and  without  a  choice  of  other 
persons  than  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  no  body,  said  Mr.  Dundas,  could 
be  got  who  would  keep  the  office  so  long,  or  attend  to  its  business  so  much,  as 
to  be  arable  of  taking  a  useful  part  in  its  management.  Nine  years  before^ 
was  this  incapable  of  being  foreseen  ?  But  foresight  is  theory.  When  the  Com- 
missioners of  Control  were  first  appointed,  there  were  persons  who  had  so  much 
salary,  and  so  little  to  do  for  it,  that  they  would  be  very  well  paid  for  both 
services,  when  those  of  the  Indian  Board,  and  those  attached  to  the  salary, 
were  added  together.  After  an  additional  salary  was  got  for  the  Indian  Com- 
inissioners,  what  was  done  with  the  surplus  salary  of  those  who  had  too  much 
for  the  services  which  it  was  intended  to  pay  ?  Was  any  of  it  taken  away  ?  No. 
Why  ?  To  this  last  question,  no  answer  is  required. 

By  allowing  S,000  tons  for  private  tmde  in  the  Company^s  ships,  Mr.  Dundas 
took  credit  for  having  done  something  considerable  in  favour  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  merchants.  The  source  of  advantage  in  private  trade  would  be  found 
in  the  more  expeditious  and  economical  methods  to  which  private  interest  would 
give  Inrth.  By  subjecting  the  private  trader  to  the  delays  and  expenses  of  the 
Company,  Mr.  Dundas  cut  off*  the  possibility  of  advantage ;  and  the  merchants 
dedined  to  occupy  the  unprofitable  channel  which  he  had  opened. 

In  every  one  of  the  particular  objects  which  this  bill  pretended  to  have  in 
view ;  the  enlargement  of  British  conunerce ;  the  extinction  of  debt ;  and  the 
prevention  of  conquest ;  its  failure,  on  experience,  has  proved  to  be  complete. 

It  encountered  very  little  opposition  tiU  its  third  reading  in  the  lower  house.  Arguments  of 
On  that  occasion  it  was  furiously  assaulted.by  Mr.  Fox.  The  House  of  Com-»  i^J;  p?^*" 
mons,  he  observed,  had,  in  the  year  1780,  proclaimed  their  solemn  opinion, 
that  ^^  the  influence  of  tbe  Crown  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to 
be  diminished.''  In  defiance  of  this  alarming  declaration,  in  violation  of  the 
solemn  protestations  with  which  the  nation  were  amused,  upon  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  present  system  of  Indian  government,  a  new  lot  of  influence 
was  avowedly  created.    This  was  little.    The  mighty  mass  of  evil  existed  in 
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BookVL  tte  mfluence  which  was  warehoyted  for  Hunistearial  use  with  the  Court  of 
^"^^"^""^  Directors.  This  waa  the  most  dangerousi  patronage  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown.  Why  ?  because  it  was  irresponsibk.  "  Is  it,"  said  IVfr.  Fox,  ^  to  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  really  have  the  powor  over  it  ?  No !  it  is  to  be 
given  to  their  agents  and  dependents ;  whose  responsibility,  from  the  nature  of 
their  situation,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of.— -It  haa  been  asserted^"  h^  cried^  ^  that 
the  patronage  of  India  oonsists  in  the  appointment  of  a  few  writers.  If  there 
V  a  man  in  thia  House !  if  there  is  a  man  in  this  country !  if  there  is  ooe.  nan 
in  the  British  territory  in  India !  who  can  beHere  this  assertion,  I  wish  him  jogr 
ff  his  credidity  !  I  ask  any  man,  who  is  not  insane,-«-*in  whom,  if  this  bill  shaD 
pMS  into  a  law,  will  the  whole  of  the  patronage  of  India  be  iuTested?  Witt  not 
the  Company  and  their  Directors  be  the  mere  took  of  the  miaistar  ?  Who  ap* 
pointed  Lcml  ComwaUis?  who  Sir  John  Shore  ?  The  dear  efiect  ef  the  ascasmre 
is  to  give  to  the  minister  aU  the  power,  and  screen  him  from  all  responkihflity  "  ^ 
.  Mr.  Pitt  answered ;  By  complaining,  that  hb  opponent  had  defened  ta  dM 
last  stage  the  statement  of  his  ol^ections;  Andby  endeavouring  to  diow;  that 
the  appointment  of  writers  to  Indi^  who  begin  as  clerks,  and  rise^  by  scniovt^, 
to  placeaof  impartanoB^  oonU  not  gvealfy  incseaae  the  influence  of  nnnisters^^ 
even  if  their  power  over  Directors  were  at  complete  at  the  argument  of  the 
q^pQsitloB  supposed.  Tins,  howeyc^^  was  not  to  deny,  that  ministevs  possessed 
dt  the  influence  created  by  the  patronage  of  India;  afisurt  whid^  at  thia  tinie> 
Mr.  Pitt  did  not  affect  to  dispute  i  It  was  only  to  assert,  that  this  lafluenoe^ 
when  it  was  got,,  was  of  inooosideraUe  importance.  This  was  to  contradict  his 
ewn  arguments  against  the  bill  of  Mr.  Fox;  and  to  recant  every  assertion  by 
which  he  had. successfully  covered  it  with  odiunu  It  was  also  to  eontradiet  the 
principal  aigument  by  which  Mr.  Dundas  had  defended  the  propriety  of  con* 
tinning  the  go^arnment  of  India  in  the  hands  of  a  commercial  compen^r..  But 
k  did  not  subvert  the  truth,  that  a  mass  of  wealth  equivalent  to  all  the  Incratsve 
^  offices  in  India^  ready  to  be  emfdoyed  by  the  Crown,  in  purchasing  the  co^ipe* 

Wtim  of  tiiose  who  were  appointed  to  check  k,  would  contribute  hugely  to 
convert  the  cheeking  into  a  confederate  body ;  and  to  estabfish  a  fiital  union  of 
Kiag^  and  padiament  upon  the  ruin  of  the  people* 

The  viewa  of  the  parties  who  demanded,  on  this  occasion,  a  change  in  the 
mwegement  oi  Indian  affiirs^  are  too  nearly  the  same  with  the  views^  whidi 
Iwve  afana^Ji  been  discussed,  of  preceding  parties,  ta  require  any  pajticnlar 

^  PsilifliBeatafy  Debates,  S4di  M17,  ^793.: 
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exammation.  The  merchants  petitioiied  chiefly  for  freedom  of  trade.  On  what  Chap.  VU. 
grounds  of  reason,  has  been,  as  far  as  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  present  ^^'T^^T""^ 
'  undertaking,  ahready  disclosed.  The  political  change  which  most  of  the  oom- 
plainiiig  purties  appeared  to  contanpkte,  was  the  transfer  of  the  details  of 
gavemment  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  his  Majesty's  ministers.  On  what 
ground,  it  qipears  to  me^  that  the  transfer  of  power  which  has  already  been 
from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  his  Majesty*s  ministers  is  not  an  improve^ 
and,  bjr  parity  of  reason,  that  any  further  transfer  would  not  be  an 
improvement,  has  been  seen  in  my  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  instrument 
§at  the  good  gavemmenfc  of  India,  which  was  provided  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the 
Board  of  GontroL 

To  conununieate  the  whole  of  the  impiession,  made  upon  a  mind,  which  has 
taken  a  surv^r  of  the  government  of  India,  by  the  East  India  Company, 
moie  com^tely  through  the  whole  fidd  of  its  action,  than  was  ever  taken  by 
any  body  before,  and  whidi  has  not  spared  to  bring  forward  into  the  same  light 
tiie  unfiivourable  and  the  favouraUle  points,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  state ;  and 
this  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  convenient  occasion  for  stating.  That,  in  r^ard  to 
imteniitmj  I  know  no  government,  either  in  past  or  present  times,  that  can  be 
plaeed  loqpon  a  levri  with  that  of  the  East  India  Company ;  that  I  can  har^ 
point  ottt  an  oocasioii  on  whidi  tiie  schemes  they  have  adopted,  and  even  the 
particular  measures  they  pursued,  were  not  by  themselves  considered  as  con« 
dudve  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  whom  they  governed ;  That  I  know  no 
gorennment  wluch  has  on  all  occasions  shown  so  moiA  of  a  disposition  to  make 
sacrifices  of  its  own  interests  to  the  interests  of  the  pec^  whom  it  governed, 
and  which  has,  in  fiict,  made  so  many  and  such  important  sacrifices ;  That,  if 
the  East  India  Company  have  been  so  little  successlul  in  ameliorating  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  thar  government,  it  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  disad* 
vantage  of  their  situatioa,  d^ffitant  a  voyi^  of  several  liibnths  fit>m  the  scene  of 
action,  and  to  that  imperfect  knowle^^  which  was  common  to  them  with 
almost  all  their  countrymen ;  But  that  they  have  never  erred  so  much,  as  when, 
dbstrus^g  their  own  knowledge,  they  have  fc^wed  the  directions  oi  men 
whom  they  unhapi»ly  thoc^ht  wiser  than  themselves,  Statennen,  and  Lawyers ; 
And  that,  lastly,  in  the  l]^hly  knportant  point  of  the  servants,  or  sutxxxKnate 
agents  of  government,  there  is  notlnng  in  the  world  to  be  compared  with  the 
Etet  In£a  Company,  whose  servants,  as  a  body,  have  for  a  long  time  exhibited 
a  portion  of  talent  whicfc  puts  to  shame  the  il-diosen  instruments  ef  other 
governments ;  and,  except  m  so^te  remarkable  instances^  as  that  of  the  loan 
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Book  VI.  transaction  with  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  have  exhibited  a  degree  of  virtue,  which, 
^"JJ^"^  under  the  temptations  to  which  they  were  exposed,  is  worthy  of  the  highest 

praise. 
Sir  Joho  Shore     For  the  immediate  successor  of  Lord  Comwallis,  dioice  was  made  of  Mr. 
nerai.  Shore,  a  civil  servant  of  the  Company,  whose  knowledge  of  the  revenue  system 

of  India  was  held  in  peculiar  esteem.  Pacific  habits,  and  skill  in  revenue,  were 
possibly  regarded  as  means  abundantly  necessary  for  realizing  those  pecuniary 
I»x>mises,  which  had  been  so  loudly  and  confidently  made  to  both  the  parliameat 
and  people  of  England. 

About  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Shore,  dignified  for  his  new  station  with  the 
title  of  Sir  John  Shore,  succeeded  to  the  substantial  power  of  the  government  of 
Bengal,  its  nominal  sovereign,  the  Nabob  Mubarek  ul  Dowla  died,  after  a  life 
of  thirty-seven  years,  and  a  reign  of  twenty-three.  He  left  twelve  sons  and 
thirteen  daughters,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Uzeer  ul  Dowla,  who 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  at  Calcutta  on  the  28th  of  September. 


Relations  with     The  first  important  circumstance  which  solicited  the  attention  of  the 

the  N^izmn  ftQd  -,  -  •  -  m 

Mabrettas.  Govemor-General  was  the  iq[>pearance  of  an  approaching  rupture  between  two  of 
the  late  confederates ;  the  Nizam,  and  the  Mahrattas.  The  views,  upon  one 
another,  of  these  two  states,  had  undergone  no  permanent  alteration  from  tiie 
union  to  which  the  desire  of  sharing  in  the  spoils  of  Tippoo  had  given  a  tem- 
porary existence.  Intervening  circumstances  had  nearly  niatured  into  act  their 
inimical  designs. 

The  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  the  English,  the  Nizano, 
and  Mahrattas,  induded  a  mutual  guarantee  against  the  conunon  object  of  their 
hatred  and  apprehensions,  the  sovereign  of  Mysore.  This  guarantee  Lord  Com* 
wallis  appears  to  have  thought  of  great  importance  for  English  security.  It  follows, 
that  he  must  have  expected  greater  benefit  firom  the  co-operation  of  the  Nizam 
and  Mahrattas,  in  case  of  an  attack,  than  mischief  fix>m  entanglement  in  the  wars 
to  which  the  turbulent  politics  of  these  native  states  would  certainly  give  occasion. 
The  mode  in  which  the  contracting  parties  were  to  act,  in  accomplishing  the  objects 
of  the  guarantee,  was  left,  in  the  treaty  concluded  previous  to  the  war,  to  be 
settled  by  subsequent  regulation.  So  much  had  the  Govemor-General  this  affair 
of  the  guarantee  at  heart,  that  he  endeavoured,  as  soon  after  the  war  as  possiblei 
to  secure  it  by  an  express  treaty  devoted  to  that  particular  object  It  was,  however, 
to  be  an  extraordinary  treaty ;  for  Lord  Oomwallis,  not  being  altogether  without 
foresight  of  the  evils  likely  to  abound  firom  an  obligation  to  take  a  part  in 
the  wars  which  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas  might  kindle^  was  for  inserting  an 
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artide,  by  which  the  allies  were  not  to  assist  one  another,  except,  just  when  they  Crap.  VIL 
pleased ;  or,  as  he  chose  to  express  it,  "  until  they  were  convinced  that  the  party  ^^'^T^CT^ 
requiring  assistance  had  justice  on  his  side^  and  aU  measures  of  conciliation  had 
proved  firuitless."  * 

A  draught  of  a  treaty,  to  this  effect,  was  transmitted  to  the  courts  of  Hyder- 
abad and  Poonah.  The  Nizam,  though  fully  sensible  that  the  English  alone 
stood  between  him  and  destruction,  was  yet  encouraged  to  the  hope  of  drawing 
his  profit  out  of  the  eagerness  for  this  treaty  which  the  Governor-General 
displayed.  A  dispute  had  already  sprung  up  between  him  and  Tippoo  Sultan; 
The  Nabob  of  Kemoul  was  the  dependant  of  the  Nizam.  On  that  chief  Tippoo 
was  urging  claims  which  the  Nizam  contested.  When  solicited  on  the  subject 
of  the  treaty,  the  Nizam  demanded,  as  the  price  of  his  consent,  the  support  of 
the  EngUsh  in  the  affair  with  Tippoo.  This  behaviour,  the  English,  who  knew 
their  advantages,  treated  as  a  crime ;  and  expressed  so  much  of  anger,  that  the 
Nizam  was  eager  to  redeem  his  offence  by  unlimited  complaisance. 

As  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas  was  different,  so  was  their  temper.  The 
Poonah  councils  were  still  governed  by  Nana  Fumaveze,  who  now  despairing 
of  assistance  from  the  English  to  support  him  against  the  designs  of  Scindia^ 
ojqposed  to  the  importunities  of  the  Gk>vemor-General,  on  the  subject  of  his 
treaty,  evasion  and  delay.  At  last  the  Mahratta  minister  produced  a  sketch  of 
a  treaty  of  guarantee  to  which  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  accede,  but  involv- 
ing terms,  the  acceptance  of  which,  it  is  probable,  he  did  not  expect.  Among 
these  was  an  engagement  for  realizing  the  claims  of  chout  upon  the  dominions 
of  Tippoo. 

The  Mahrattas  were  jeabus  of  the  enlarged,  and  growing  power  of  the  Eng^ 
lish.  They  were  impatient  to  reap  the  spofls  of  the  feeble  Nizam ;  an  acquisition 
to  which  the  connexion  of  that  prince  with  the  English  they  regarded,  as  the 
only  obstruction.  Sdndia^  whose  power  had  been  so  greatly  increased,  now 
exerted  a  decisive  influence  on  the  Mahratta  councils ;  and  entertained  designs 
of  future  grandeur,  with  which  the  ascendancy,  or  rather  the  existence,  of  the 
English  in  India  was  altogether  incompatible.  He  was  not  solicitous  to  disguise 
his  hatred  of  the  connexion  between  them  and  the  Nizam ;  or  the  satis&ction 


*  Letter  from  Governor-General  to  the  Resident  at  Poonah,  dated  7th  August,  1792.  Colonel 
Wilks  says,  on  this  occasion,  *<  The  policy  of  his  Mahratta  allies  was  in  direct  and  systematic 
opposition  to  every  thing  explicit  and  definite  in  its  connexion  with  other  powers/'  In  this  way^ 
it  might  be  supposed^  that  this  was  a  dause  exactly  to  suit  them* 
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Book  VL   with  which  he  regarded  the  power  of  Tippoo^  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  still  tBMe 


'Ty^^'^  formidable  pOwer  of  the  English. 

After  a  negotiation  of  more  than  a  year,  the  accession  of  the  JVf ahrattas  to  the 
union  so  fondlj  projected  by  Lord  Comwallis,  was  regarded  as  hopdess.  The 
Nizam,  who  saw  in  their  aversion  to  the  proposed  engagements,  a  desigti  of 
holding  theniselves  at  liberty  to  fall  upon  him,  was  kindled  to  an  ardent  pursuit 
of  the  guarantee ;  and  urged  upon  the  English  government  the  propriety  of  eon-^ 
duding  the  treaty  singly  with  him ;  as  it  could  be  no  reason,  because  a  third 
party  s'.verved  from  its  engagements,  that  the  other  two  should  abandon  thdrs.* 
It  entered,  however,  into  the  policy  of  Sir  John  Shore,  to  avoid  whatever  could 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Mahrattas :  The  English  government,  accordinf^y, 
declared  its  satisfiEu^tion  with  the  verbal  acquiescence  of  the  Nizam ;  and  on  the 
port  of  the  Mahrattas,  with  a  promise,  inddenta]^y  given,  that  they  would  act 
agreeably  to  existing  treaties. 

The  Nizam  became  at  last  so  much  impressed  with  the  prospect  of  the  dangers 
around  him,  that  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1794,  Sir  John  Kennaway,  the  English 
resident  at  Hyderabad,  described  him  to  the  Govemor-General,  as  prepared  to 
fborm,  with  the  En^h,  engagements^  whidi  would  render  them  masters  of  his 
country  for  ever ;  and  urged  the  wisdom  of  not  allowing  so  favourable  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  escape.f 

The  course  into  which  the  Mahrattas  had  been  guided,  by  impulse  of  the  dor*' 
cumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  very  highly  favoured  the  extension  of 
their  dominion,  by  gradual  encroachments  upon  the  slothful  and  improvident 
governments  of  India.  Enabled,  from  the  nature  of  their  country,  and  their 
state  of  sodety,  to  exerdse  with  advantage  a  continual  war  of  depredation 
against  the  surrounding  states,  they  were  often  brib^  to  forbearance,  by  thos^ 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm  thinhi  this  good  reasoning,  p.  145. 

f  See  hia  diapatch  to  the  Governor-General»  dated  Hyderabad,  Ist  Jan.  1794f«  The  wordi  of 
Sir  John  Malcdm,  reporting,  and  applauding  this  advice,  are  worthy  of  insertion.  **  In  this 
[the  dispatch  in  question]  the  resident  states  his  conviction,  that  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
court  of  Hyderabad  was  then  placed,  and  the  character  of  those  by  whom  it  was  ruled,  were 
such,  as  gave  us  an  opportunity,  which  it  was  wise  and  politic  to  use,  to  establish  an  influence 
and  power  in  its  councils,  which  would  enable  us  to  command  its  future  exertions,  and  benefit 
from  its  resources  under  any  events  that  could  occur/'  Sketch,  &c.  p.  144.  The  opinion  of  two  such 
distinguished  functionaries  of  the  Company,  so  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  politics  of  India, 
respecting  the  real  import  of  those  engagements,  by  which  the  native  Princes  accepted  the 
Company's  troops  as  the  instrument  of  then*  defence,  is  more  instructive  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  hypocrisy  of  preceding,  than  the  plain  dealing  of  subsequent  times. 
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who  could  find  no  other  security  against  their  ravages.  The  terms  of  this  agree-  Chap.  VII. 
pi^it  came. at  last  to  be  fixed,  at  a  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  country  ^""T^C*^ 
whidi  they  consented  to  spare.  This  was  an  opening,  at  which  the  stronger 
party  generally  found  the  means  of  introducing  whatever  was  required  for  the 
final  subjugatioii  of  the  country.  The  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  was  always  a 
disputed  sum;  and  as  the  Mahrattas  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  to  be 
greater  than  it  really  was,  the  government  of  the  country  endeavouried  to  make 
it  less.  Nothing  is  ever  paid  by  an  Indian  government,  so  long  as  it  can  help 
it ;  least  of  all,  an  odious  tribute.  The  Mahratta  chout  therefore  was  seldom 
paid,  except  by  the  terror  of  a  Mahnttta  army;  and  by  consequence  it  was 
almost  always  in  arrear.  Under  the  pretension  of  security  against  imposition 
and  delay  in  the  receipt  of  the  chout,  the  Mahrattas  as  often  as  possible  insisted 
upon  sending,  their  own  officers  into  the  country  to  collect  it.  This  gave  them  a 
power'  of  interference  in  every  measure  of  the  government,  and  the  support  of  a 
body  of  partisans,  who,  exercising  the  powers  of  Indian  tax-gatherers,  were 
masters  of  the  property,  and  to  a  great  degree  of  the  person,  of  every  man  sub- 
ject to  their  exactions. 

The  dominions  of  the  Nizam  had  long  sustained  the  Mahratta  chout ;  and 
previous  to  the  connexion  which  was  formed  between  the  Hyderabad  govern- 
ment and  Lord  Comwallis,  the  Mahrattas  exercised  so  great  an  authority  in  his 
countn^,  that  the  minister  of  the  Nizam  was  more  attentive  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Mahrattas  than  the  commands  of  his  master.  During  the  necessity  of  exertion 
against  Tippoo,  and  the  union  formed  for  his  subjugation,  the  Mahrattas  had 
yielded  to  a  temporary  relaxation  of  their  influence  over  the  country  of  the 
Nizam.  But  they  now  intended  to  resume  it  with  improvements ;  and  a  long 
arrear  of  chout  afforded  the  pretext  for  interference. 

.  The  English  government  offered  its  mediation.  The  ready  acceptance  of  the 
Nizam  was  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  Mahrattas  employed  evasion ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  conviiiced  that  the  interposition  of  the  Grovemor-General  would 
certainly  not  be  with  arms,  they  treated  his  mediating  propositions  with  fijgid 
indifferaice. 

A  dreumstance,  calculated  to  alarm  the  English  government,  occurred.  Tippoo 
Sultan  had  an  army  in  the  field,  and  either  intended,  or  under  terror  Vas  sus- 
pected of  intending,  a  confederacy  with  the  Mahrattas  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  Nizam.  The  question  was,  what  course  it  now  behoved  the  EngUsh  govern^ 
ttient  to  pursue. 

By  the  treaty  of  alliance,  it  might  be  urged,  the  Nizam  was  entitled  to  the  The  Nisun 

VOL.111.  8  c  dem«Hl.th. 
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Book  VL  assistance  of  the  English  against  Tippoo ;  and  so  little  were  they  released  fiftni 


V , ^ 


1794. 


their  engagement,  by  the  infidelity  of  the  Mahrattas,  that  they  wcm  lather 
protectTonof  faound  to  compd  them  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  treaty,  of  which  the  parties 
acco^fng  to  ^^^  implied  guarantees.  Besides,  the  Nizam  had  declared,  that  his  accession 
^  ua^t^  in  *^  *^^  alliance  against  Tippoo  was  founded,  not  upon  any  canfidenoe  which  he 
the  treaty  of  could  placc  iu  Mahratta,  but  on  that  alone  which  he  reposed  in  T^yigli^lt  ftith; 
Receiving  him  into  the  alliance  upon  thb  declaration  was  a  virtual  ptodge,  that 
the  protection  to  which  he  looked  from  the  English  was  not  to  depend  upon  that 
security  which  he  expressly  rejected  <  To  make  it  depend  upon  that  security 
was,  therefore,  a  breach  of  engagement.  At  the  time  when  the  Nizam,  con* 
fiding  in  the  security  of  English  protection  took  part  with  the  English^  the  vahie 
attached  to  liis  alliance  was  such,  that  it  would  have  been  purdiased  wkk  eager* 
ness  at  the  expense  of  an  engagement  offensive  and  defensive  with  himself.  If 
the  Nizam,  being  attacked  by  Tippoo^  would  have  been  entitled  to  assistance 
from  the  English,  if  defended  by  the  Mahrattas,  was  his  title  less,  when  about 
to  be  attacked  by  Tippoo,  with  the  Mahrattas  conjoined?  Such  a  cKsfypoJat^ 
ment  in  hopes  on  which  he  had  staked  the  very  existence  of  his  throne,  couUt 
not  do  less  than  ensure  to  the  English  the  enniity  of  the  Niaam.  Nor  eoukl  the 
English  abandon  him,  without  the  aj^pearance  at  once  of  weakness  and  infidelity  j 
without  descending  from  that  high  station  in  which  they  now  over-4t«ed  the 
Princes  of  India,  as  well  by  the  terror  of  their  arms,  as  the  purity  of  their 
faith. 
Reasons  oo  Cansideiati<ins  presented  themselves  of  an  opposite  tendency.  If  the  co«openh 
Ternor-Gen-  tiou  of  all  the  parties  in  a  treaty  were  necessary  to  the  attaoMCient  of  its  endi, 
e  re  used  it.  ^^  ^j^  defection  of  any  one  of  them  rendered  the  attainment  of  tiie  end  no 
longer  possible,  the  defection,  of  one  dissolved,  of  course,  the  obMgatioB  of  aUi* 
Again,  the  treaty  of  alUance,  between  the  English,  the  Nizam,  and  the  Mah- 
rattas, bound  the  parties  not  to  assist  the  enemies  of  one  another.  In  the  case, 
therefore,  of  a  war  between  any  two  of  the  parties,  the  third  ccnild  not  inter* 
lere.  In  such  a  casie,  the  neutrality  of  the  third  party  was  that  which  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  expressly  required.  If  the  friendship  of  the  Nizam  would 
be  lost;  if  the  opinion  which  prevailed  ef  English  power,  and  of  the  tenacity  of 
English  engagements^  should  endure  a  sUghft  and  temporary  din^ution,  war  was 
beyond  comparison  a  greater  evil.  It  was  impossible  for  any  body  to  suj^MMse^ 
that  a  war  against  Tippoo  and  tibe  Mahrattas  would  be  easily  sustained.  And 
as  the  revenue  of  the  Company  was  confessedly  unequal  to  the  expenditiue  cf 
war,  a  protracted  contest  was  to  he  regarded  as  pr^wmt  with  ruin.    Even  the 
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destraotion  of  the  Nieam  could  not  be  considered  as  adding  to  the  dangers  of  the  OfrAP«  vlt. 
English;  aince^  after  subverting  that  power,  the  Mahrattas  and  Tippoo  were  ^— *v— ^ 
much  more  likely  to  make  war  upon  one  another,  than  to.  combine  their  arms 
for  an  attack  upon  the  British  state.  Finally,  by  the  act  of  parliament  the 
Company'g  servants  were  clearly  prohibited  from  interfering  in  the  quarrels  of 
Hie  native  princes,  and  from  taking  up  arms  against  them^  Unless  to  oppose  an 
actual  invasion  of  the  British  provinces. 

By  these  considerations,  the  mind  of  the  Govemor-6eneral  was  determined: 
and  he  purposed  to  leave  the  Nizam  to  his  fate.  That  such  a  determination 
was  oontrary  to  the  expectations  upon  which  the  Nizam  was  induced  to  enter 
into  the  alliance,  and  estpectations  which  for  that  purpose  he  wa?  encouraged  to 
oitertain,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  difficulties  dt  the  Governor- 
General,  and  the  disappointment  of  the  Nizam,  were  created  by  the  looseness  Of 
Che  treaty.  Two  obvious  cases,  the  authors  of  that  treaty  had  not  been  able  to 
foresee :  First,  if  one  of  the  three  contracting  parties  were  attacked  by  Tli^oo, 
and  one  of  the  two  who  in  that  case  were  bound  to  .assist  should  dedine : 
Second!^^  if  one  of  the  three  were  attacked,  and  one  of  the  two,  who  ought  to 
assist,  instead  of  assisting  shodd  join  the  aggressor.  There  Was  nothing  in  the 
treMy  which  detendned  what  was  to  be  done  by  the  third  party  in  elthei^  of 
tliose  cases. 

If  Tippoo  had  attacked  the  English,  and  the  Mahrattas  had  either  not  assisted^ 
or  joined  in  the  attach  it  may  be  strongly  suspected  that  the  English,  in  that 
case,  would  not  have  held  the  Nizam  released  from  his  engagement. 

The  opmion  hea  also  been  urged,  and  it  is  not  without  probaUiity,  that,  by 
declaring  t)iemselves  bound  to  protect  the  Ni^am,  the  English  would  not  have 
involved  themselves  in  the  cidamities  of  war,  but  woidd  have  prevented  hostiU^ 
ties  by  the  terror  of  their  intaference.* 

When  once  the  English  have  thoroughly  imbibed  the  dread  of  an  enemy^ 
Tippoo,  or  any  other ;  that  dread,  after  the  cause  of  it  is  weakened,  or,  perad- 
venture,  wholly  removed,  continues  for  a  long  time  to  warp  Uieir  poUcy.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Gtovemctf^Genatf ,  great  danger  still  impended  over  the  Company 
by  the  existence  of  Tippoo:  The  Ni2am  he  regarded  as  too  weak ;  the  Mah* 
ratte9  dbme  as  st^cientfy  pow^rftd  to  yidd  a  counterpoise  to  that  detested  sove* 
reign:  His  policy,  therefore,  was  to  retain,  at  some  cost,  the  Mendship  of  the 
Mahrattas ;  and  for  this  purpose  not  to  grudge  the  sacrifice  of  the  Nizam. 

*  This  opinion  is  giTen  with  confiddttce  by  Sir  John  Malcohn. 
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Book  VI.  He  was  refieved  from  a  portion  of  his  difficulties  by  the  assursnce  that,  if 
Tippoo  had  entertained  the  project  of  an  attack  upon  the  Nixam,  it  was  now 
laid  aside.  '  In  the  dispute  between  the  Nizam  and  Mahratta^  the  tieaty,  he 
thought)  created,  certainly,  no  obligation  to  interfere. 

In  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  an  obligation  existed,  which  cannot  fiul 
to^  be  considered  as  a  little  extraordinary.  He  seems  to  say,  for  it  is  addom 
that  a  rhetorical  writer  is  entirely  free  from  ambiguity,  that  the  native  powers^ 
by  joining  the  English  in  any  war  in  which  they  were  engag^,  estaUished  a 
right,  which  nothing  but  their  own  misconduct  could  ever  forfeit,  to  their  friend- 
ship, and  to  protection  against  any  power  to  whom  by  that  conduct  they  might 
have  given  offence.*  He  adduces  Lord  Comwallis  as  a  party  to  this  specula- 
tion ;  who,  '*  in  his  letter,  under  date  the  28th  of  February,  1790,  to  the  Re- 
sident at  Poonah,  declared,  that  the  Mahratta  state,  by  acting  i^inst  Tippoo 
in  concert  with  the  British  government,  became  entitled,  in  reason  and  equity, 
to  a  ddensive  alliance  against  that  prince,  even  though  no  {nrevious  engagement 
existed."  If  this  proposition  means  any  thing  real ;  and  if  assistance  ia  war 
creates  an  obligation  to  assistance  in  return,  except  an  obUgation  of  which  the 
party  obliged  is  alone  to  judge,  in  other  words  an  obligation  binding  him  only 
when  agreeable,  that  is,  no  obligation  at  all;  the  receipt  of  assistance  in  war  is 
a  snare,  which  carries  ruin  in  its  consequences,  and  ought  forever  to  be  shunned. 
One  littie  consequence,  in  the  present  instance,  it  would  appear  that  Sir  John 
Malcolm  overlooked.  The  Nizam  and  Mahrattas  were  about  to  go  to  war: 
The  English  had  received  assistance  fi^m  both  of  them :  The  English  weie 
therefore  bound  to  lend  assistance  to  both  of  them ;  that  is,  to  send  one  body  of 
English  troops  to  fight  against  another. 
Death  of  Before  hostilities  conmienced  between  the  Subahdar  and  the  Mahrattas^ 

&?»^,^  Mahdajee  Sdndia  died.  The  power  of  this  chief,  and  his  ascendancy  in  the 
iu  effects.  Mahratta  confederacy,  had  lately  been  so  great,  that  Ids  death  was  expected  to 
produce  considerable  changes;  and  the  resident  at  Poonah  thought  it  probaUe, 
that  the  opportunity  might  be  so  improved,  as  to  effect  an  adjustment  between 
the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas.  The  Governor-General  however  would  not  risk 
oflfence  to  the  Poonah  government,  by  any  sort  of  interference  more  fordble  than 
words;  and  the  successor  of  Mahdiyee  Sdndia,  his  nephew  Doulut  Row,  soon 
assemUed  his  army  from  the  remotest  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  obtained  an 

♦  Sketch,  *c.  p.  167. 
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.ascendancy  at  once  in  the  Poonah  councils^  and  in  the  confederacy  which  was  Chap.  VIL 
forming  against  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam.  ^Tiil^r*'"^ 

The  Nizam  was  the  party  in  danger,  but  the  first  in  the  field.  He  advanced  War  between 
to  Beder,  if  not  with  a  view  to  actual  aggression,  at  least  with  a  view  to  inter-  Mahra^.^ 
fene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Mahratta  government,  a  considerable  time  be- 
foie  the  movement  of  the  Mahrfitta  armies.  Ea^ly  in  March,  1795>  the  ad* 
vonced  corps  of  the  Mahratta  army,  under  the  command  of  Doulut  Row  Sdndia, 
approached;  and  the  Nizam  advanced  from  Beder  to  meet  him.  A  genoral  ac- 
tion took  place.  Both  armies  were  thrown  into  some  confusion,  and  ndther 
obtained  any  considerable  advantage.  But  the  women  of  the  Nizam  were 
frightened ;  and  under  their  influence  he  retreated  from  the  scene .  of  action 
durii^  the  night.  He  sought  protection'  in  the  small  fort  of  Rurdlah,  where 
the  Mahrattas  had  the  advantage  of  terminating  the  war  without  another  blow. 
The  fort  is  comfdetely  surrounded  by  lulls,  except  at  one  particular  spot.  The 
Mahrattas  took  possession  of  this  outlet,  by  which  they  completely  shut. up  the 
Nizam,  and  cut  him  off  from  supplies.  After  remaining  some  weeks  in  this 
miserable  situation,  he  found  himsdf  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemy,  and  concluded 
a  peace  on  terms  which  they  were  pleased  to  dictate.  The  particulars  of  the 
treaty  were  not  frdly  made  known;  but,  beside  establishing  all  their  former 
claims,  the  Mahrattas  cmnpdled  him  to  cede  to  them  a  country  of  thirty-five 
lacs  revenue,  including  the  celebrated  fort  of  Doulutabad ;  to  pay  tiuree  crores  of 
mpees,  one  third  immediately,  the  rest  by  instalments  of  twenty-five  lacs  per 
«nnum ;  and  to  give  up,  as  a  hostage  for  the  performance  of  these  conditions,  his 
minister  Azeem  ul  Omrah,  whose  abilities  had  for  some  time  been  the  great  sup- 
port of  his  throne ;  who  was  the  zealous  friend  of  the  English  connexion ;  and  a 
firm  opponent  of  the  Mahrattas. 

No  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  English  had  more  offended  the  Nizam,  than  the  He  dismissai 
refusal  to  permit  his  two  battalions  of  British  troops  to  accompany  him  to  the  subsidwy 
war.     As  the  Mahrattas  were  the  great  source  fix>m  which  he  apprehtoded  ^^^ 
danger,  an  expensive  force  which  could  not  be  employed  against  the  Mahrattas 
was  a  loss,  rather  than  advantage.     He,  therefore,  shortiy  after  his  return  to 
Hyderabad,  intimated  his  desune  to  dispense  with  the  service  of  the  English  bat- 
talions ;  and  they  marched  to  the  territories  of  the  Company. 

The  Subahdar  of  Deccan  had  never,  fix)m  the  time  of  Bussy,  been  without  French  ibm 
French  officers  in  his  service.     In  the  confederate  war  against  Tippoo,  he  had  of  the  Niam. 
two  battalions  of  regular  infantry,  officered  by  Frenchmen,  and  commanded  by 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Raymcmd ;  who  b^;an  his  militaiy  career  ia 
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Book  VL  India,  at  an  early  age,  in  the  disastrous  campaigns  of  LaUy.  At  fint  Us  esta- 
blishment amounted  to  no  more  than  300  men  ;  and  be  hired  their  arms  fitmi  a 
merchant  of  his  own  country,  at  the  rate  of  eight  annas  *  a  month.  By  his 
services  and  address,  he  rapidly  increased  the  &voar  and  liberafities  of  the 
Subahdar ;  of  which  he  availed  himself  for  the  augmentation  and  equipment  of 
his  corps.  It  had  received  great  accession  both  to  its  numbers,  and  appointments, 
since  the  peace  of  Seringapatam ;  and  the  English  resident  reported,  probably 
with  great  exaggeration,  that  twenty-three  battalions  of  this  description,  with 
twdve  field  pieces,  accompanied  the  Nizam  in  his  cabipaign  against  the 
Mahrattas. 

After  the  return  of  that  Prince  to  his  aqntal,  he  ordered  new  levies  of  this 
corps ;  and  assigned  a  portion  of  territoiy  for  its  regular  pajrment.  The  expos- 
tulations of  the  British  resident,  and  his  intimatioiis  that  so  much  encouragement 
of  the  French  portended  serious  changes  in  his  rdations  with  the  Eng&h, 
were  but  little  regarded. 

A  part  of  this  corps  was  sent  to  occupy  the  districts  of  Kurpah,  and  Cumnmm. 

These  districts  lay  upon  the  firontier  of  the  Company's  possessions ;  and  the 

Governor-General  took  the  alarm.  ^*  The  measure  itsrif,*^  he  remarked,!  ^  had  a 

suspicious,  not  to  say  criminal  appearance;  "^  and  he  directed  ^  the  strongest 

representations  to  be  made,  to  induce  the  Nizam  to  recall  the  detachment  </£ 

Monsieur  Baymond."    In  case  of  refusal,  the  resident  was  even  instructed  to 

threaten  him  with  the  inarch  of  a  body  of  English  troops  to  his  frontier.    The 

apprehensions  of  the  English  government  were  increased  by  some  French  officer^ 

prisoners  at  Madras,  who  were  detected  in  a  project  of  escape,  and  suspected  of 

a  design  to  join  M.  Raymond* 

Rebemon  of       Whether  the  Nizam  could  have  been  led  on  to  ride  the  displeasure  of  the 

eldest  MiT'    English,  or  whether  the  knowledge  of  fab  defenceless  condition  would  soon  have 

reqoeet^dM    t^^^^^h^  ^^  ^'^^^  ^  ^^^'^  ^^^  suf^Mirt,  suflkieut  time  was  not  afforded  to  try. 

return  of  the  Qq  tKe  SStii  of  Juue,  his  eldest  son  AM  Jah  fled  from  the  capital,  and  placed 

English  bat-  ,  .  r  r 

taiioiif.  himself  in  open  rebelhon ;  when  his  fears  were  bo  yehemently  excited,  that  he 
applied  himself  with  the  utmost  eagerness  to  recover  the  friendsMp  of  the  En- 
glish«  He  agveed  to  the  recall  of  Raymond's  carjps  from  the  district  of  Kurpah ; 
and  warmly  solicited  the  return  of  tiie  subsidiary  fi>Foe.  "llie  battalions  were 
ordered  to  join,  him  with  the  greatest  possible  expedition  ;  but  befhre  they  were 
able  to  arriw,  an  action  had  taken  pbos,  in  which  Ali  Jah  was  made  prisoner. 

•  U.  Sd.  t  In  U0  Mtntttt,  lAli  Jms,  17M. 
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He  did  notkng  sorviye  his  captivity.    Hie  Nizam,  boweTer,  enjoyed  but  a  Chap.  VII. 
few  months  tranquillity,  when  another  m^nber  of  his  family  revolted,  at  the  ^^T^^]!"^ 
head  of  a  large  body  of  troops.     In  quelling  this  rebelKon,  and  recovering  the 
ioFt  of  Radiore,  whidi  the  insurgents  had  occupied,  the  English  battalions  had 
an  of^Mirtaniky  of  rendering  cons^cuous  advice. 

The  Nizaniy  though  brought  again  to  a  sufficient  sense  of  Ins  dependance 
upon  the  English,  could  not  help  reflecting  that  from  them  he  had  notinng  to 
expect  in  seeking  the  means  of  his  defence  against  that  insatiate  neighbour, 
whom  nothing  less  than  his  ruin  would  content ;  nor  could  he  forbear  turning 
with  particular  &voor  to  that  body  of  his  troops,  on  whom,  in  contending  with 
the  MahiBtta^  his  principal  dependance  most  rest.  The  value  of  M.  Raymond^s 
oorps  had  risen  in  his  estimation  by  the  activity  which  it  had  disf^yed  in  the 
mtuction  of  AU  Jah.  Its  numbers  and  appointments  were  increased ;  additional 
lands  for  its  support  were  assigned  to  its  commander;  and  arsenafe  afnd  foun- 
daries  were  established  for  its  equipment.  The  abilities  oi  M.  Raymond  qua- 
lified him  t»  impiwe  the  favourable  sentiments  of  his  Prince ;  the  discif^ne  and 
equipment  of  his  corps  were  carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  of  which  his  cir- 
cumstanoss  wmtld  admit;  and  his  connections  with  the  principal  <^cers  of 
Ae  govevnment  were  industriously  cultivated  and  enlarged.  He  was  not 
Mxinns  to  avoid  those  little  cEsplays,  by  which  the  fears  and  hatred  of  the 
English  were  most  likely  to  be  inflamed.  The  colours  of  the  French  republic 
were  home  by  his  battalions ;  and  the  cap  of  Kberly  was  engraved  on  ther 
buttons.  While  a  detechmeni  of  this  corps  was  stationed  on  Hie  frontier  of  the 
Company's  territoriesi  a  partial  mutiny  was  raised  in  abattalion  d  Madras  sepoys^ 
It  was  ascribed,  of  course,  to  the  intrigues  of  the  French  abominable  officers. 
Whetiier  this  was,  or  was  not  the  fact ;  two  native  commissioned  c^Scers,  with  a 
number  of  men,  went  over  to  the  French. 

It  was  by  no  means  without  jealousy  and  apprehenrion,  that  the  Engl&h  go-  tIm  ^^i^ 
vemment  behdid  the  progress  of  a  Frendi  interest  in  the  councils  of  the  Nizam.  -^^  ^J*^ 
That  Frinct  declared  his  readiness  to  dismiss  the  rival  corps,  provided  the  in  thesemc^ 

*^  '  *^  of  the  Nizam. 

Buglish  subsidiary  force  was  so  increased,  and  its  service  so  regulated,  as  to 
render  it  available  lor  his  defence.  This,  howeva*,  1^  desire  of  standing  Mr 
with  the  Mahrattas  dissuaded,  and  a  aubttitute  was  devised.  It  was  thought 
eoipedientto  eocowrage  the  entrance  of  Ei^;li^  adventurers  into  the  service  of 
the  Nmun,  who  might  fimn  a  rival  corps  to  counterbalance  the  French.  But 
the  English  were  less  qualified  than  the  French  for  this  species  of  adventure ; 
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Book  VI.  there  was  no  man  to  be  found  whose  abilities  and  address  could  balance  those  of 
'^ — Z^"""^  M.  Raymond ;  and  this  project  totally  failed. 

Death  of  the       ^^  event  in  the  mean  time  occurred,  which  materially  affected  the  politics  of 
SSu""'  '^    ^^^  P^^  ^^  ^"^^-     ^°  *^  ^"^'^  ^^  October,  1795,  happened  the  death  of  the 
young   Peshwa,    Madhoo   Row;    and  introduced  the  most  serious  divisions 
among  the  M afaratta  chiefe.     Nanah  Fumavese  desired  to  place  upon  the  vacant 
throne  an  infant  whom  he  could  use  as  a  tool.     B&jee.  Row,  undoubted  heir,  the 
son  of  Ragoba,  was  supported  by  the  influence  of  Sdndia*     In  these  drcunif' 
stances,  Nanah  Fumavese  was  anxious  to  strengthen  himself  by  the  alliance  of 
the  Nizam.     He  released  Azeem  ul  Omrah ;  opened  a  negotiation  with  that 
minister  on  behalf  of  his  master;  and  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  all  the  ces- 
sions extorted  at  Kurdlah  were  resigned.     In  the  mean  time,  Sdndia  hastened 
to  Poonah  with  an  army  which  his  rival  was  unable  to  oppose ;  and  B&jee  Row 
was  placed  upon  the  musnud  of  Poona.     The  treaty  with  the  minister  of  the 
Nizam  was  of  course  annulled ;  but  a  new  one  was  concluded,  by  whidi  the 
Nizam  was  required  to  make  good  only  one  fourth  of  the  cessions  and  payments 
which  had  been  fixed  by  the  convention  of  Kurdlah. 
Intercourse         The  intercourse  with  Tippoo,  during  the  administration  of  Sir  John  Shore, 
^      *PP^-  ^ng  bounded  by  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam.     When  the  sons 
of  Tippoo  were  restored,*  the  ofl&cer  who  conducted  them  was  empowered  to 
make  overtures  towards  a  more  amicable  connection,  provided  a  favourable  dis- 
position appeared  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan.     But  the  pride  of  that  Prince  was 
too  much  wounded  to  consort  with  friendship ;  and  on  this  occasion,  the  tyrant, 
as  the  English  called  him,  disdained  to  practise  hypocrisy.     He  received  the 
officer  with  frigid  civility. 
Oude  reduced      Though  Lord  Comwallis,  upon  taking  the  reins  of  the  Company's  govern^ 
ment^tT^*™'  mcut,  had  agreed  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  that  the  government  of  his  country 
tuM^ngto    sb<)uld  ^  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  one,  namely,  the  business  of 
desolation,      defence,  and  all  transaction  with  foreign  states,  should  belong  to  the  Compsatj ; 
and  the  other,  namely,  the  internal  administration,  including  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  the  coercion  of  the  people,  and  the  distribution  of  justice,  shoidd, 
without  interference  or  control,  belong  to  himsdf ;  the  English  rulers  had,  not- 
withstanding, observed  the  extraordinary  vices  of  his  government,  with  great 
.   solicitude,  as  leading  necessarily  to  that  desolation  of  the  country,  with  which 
^he  payment  of  the  Company's  subsidy  would  soon  be  incompatible.    On  the 

•  29th  March,  179*. 
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visit  of  Lord  Comwallis  to  Lucknow,  in  the  first  year  of  his  administratioDi  Chap.  VII. 
**  I  cannot,''  he  said,  "  express  how  much  I  was  concerned,  during  my  short  ^"—"v— ^ 
residence  at  the  capital  of  the  Vizir,  and  my  progress  through  his  dominions, 
to  be  witness  of  the  disordered  state  of  his  finances  and  government,  and  of  the  ' 

desolated  appearance  of  the  country."  *  The  Directors,  with  an  extraordinary 
candour,  declared,  that  the  vices  of  the  native  government  were  not  the  only 
cause  of  this  desolation ;  that  for  a  great  part  of  it  the  vices  of  their  own  admi« 
mstration  were  justly  accountable.  "  Under  a  system,"  they  say,  "  defective  iii 
almost  every  part  of  it,  and  the  abuses  which  arose  out  of  that  system,  the 
present  imfortunate  state  of  the  country  may,  in  our  opinion,  be  fairly  attributed 
to  a  combination  of  causes.  Among  these  is  a  claim,  which  is  now  very  wisdy 
letmquished,  of  right  of  pre-emptions,  and  of  exemptions  from  duties,  in  the 
province  of  Oude ;  made,  and  exercised^  by  contractors  employed  in  providing^ 
the  investment ;  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Comwallis^  has  essentially 
contributed  to  its  ruin.  The  immense  drain  of  specie  from  that  country  of  late 
years,  amounting,  from  Februaiy  1794,  to  September  ITSS^  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  two  crores  and  thirty-nine  lacs  of  rupees,  exclusive  of  what  may  have 
beea  sent  dowti  to  Calcutta  to  answer  the  bills  drawn  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops,  and  on  private  account,  stands  foremost,  in  our  opinion,  among  the 
causes  that  have  operated  so  much  to  its  prejudice^"  f  Though  the  Directors 
saw  but  imperfectly  the  mode  in  which  connexion  with  their  government  had 
been  ruinous  to  Oude,  they  had  the  merit  of  tracing,  in  a  general  way,  the 
relation  between  cause  and  effect.  ^ 

In  the  year  1792  died  Hyder  Beg  ELhan,  the  minister.  As  the  Nabob  was  a. 
cipher  in  the  hands  of  his  minister,  and  the  minister  was  a  mere  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  Company,  tjbis  was  an  event  which  deeply  interested  the 
Company's  government.      The  Nabob  appointed  a  person  of  the  name  of  « 

Hossein  Reza  Khan,  who  had  enjoyed  the  principal  share  of  his  confidence, 
even  in  the  time  of  the  deceased  minister,  to  execute'  provisionally  the  duties  of 
the  vacant  office.    As  this  person,  however,  was  but  little  acquainted  with  the 

•  Letter  from  Lord  Comwallis,  dated,  <<  On  the  Ganges,  16th  Nor*  1787 ;"  Papers  relating 
Co  India,  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1806,  No.  2.  p.  4s  In  the  same  letter  his 
Lordship  says,  the  Nabob,  *^  urged,  as  apologies — ^that  whilst  he  was  not  certain  of  the  extent 
of  our  demands  upon  him,  he  had  no  real  interest  in  being  economical  in  his  expenses ;  nnd  that 
while  we  interfered  in  the  internal  management  of  his  affiurs,  his  own  authority^  and  that  of  h^ 
ministers,  were  despised  by  lus  own  subjects." 

f  Political  Letter  to  Goy.-Gen.  8th  April,  1789;  printed  papers,  «t  supra^  p.  5. 

j:  The  mystery  is  explained  in  a  subsequent  page* 
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Book  VI.  business  of  revenue,  Raja  Tickait  Roy,  to  whom  that  business  was  confided 
^""•"^v**^  under  Hyder  Beg,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  financial  department.  The 
final  election  remained  till  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor-General  should  be 
known ;  who,  satisfied  of  the  inclination  of  both  the  men  to  rely  upon  the 
English  government,  and  not  acquainted  with  any  persons  who  were  better 
qualified,  signified  his  approbation  of  the  choice  of  the  Nabob;  and,  on  condition 
of  their  good  behaviour,  gave  to  the  new  ministers  assurance  of  his  support 
The  influence  of  the  new  ministers  was  still  less  able,  than  that  of  their  pre* 
decessor,  to  limit  either  the  expenses  of  the  Vizir,  or  the  ruinous  exactions 
upon  the  people,  which  these  expenses,  the  English  subsidy,  and  the  extortions 
of  the  tax-gatherers,  imposed.  In  the  month  of  January,  1793,  Lord  Com- 
wallis  thought  it  necessary  to  write  to  the  Vizir  a  solemn  letter  of  expostulatioii 
and  advice.  ^  On  my  return,"  said  he,  **  from  the  war  in  the  Deccan,  I  had 
the  mortification  to  find,  that,  after  a  pmod  of  five  years,  the  evils  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  beginning  of  that  time  had  increased ;  that  your  finances  had  fallen 
into  a  worse  state  by  an  enormous  accumulated  debt ;  that  the  same  oppressions 
continue  to  be  exercised  by  rapacious  and  overgrown  aumils  towards  the  ryots ; 
and  that  not  only  the  subjects  and  merchants  of  your  own  dominions,  but  those 
residing  under  the  Company's  protection,  suffered  many  exactions  contrary  to 
the  commercial  treaty,  firom  the  custom-house  officers,  from  Zemindars,  aunuH 
and  others.'* 

The  Goverpor-General  then  proceeded  to  pen  advices,  which,  though  they 
were  lost  upon  a  sensual  and  profligate  prince,  I  hope  will  not  be  lost  upon  the 
people  of  England.  ^^  As  in  a  state,"  said  ha,  ''  the  evils  that  are  practised,  by 
the  lower  dass  of  men,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  example  held  out  to  them  by 
their  superiors,  and  to  their  connivance,  or  to  their  weak  government ;  so  am  I 
obliged  to  represent,  that  all  the  oppressions  and  extortions  c<»nmitted  by  the 
aumils  on  the  peasantry,  take  their  source  in  the  connivance  and  irr^ularities 
of  the  administration  of  Lucknow." 

His  meaning,  as  he  himself  explains  it,  is.  That  an  expensive  government 
is,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  an  unjust  and  oppressive  government ;  and  that 
expense,  when  it  proceeds  to  a  certain  pitch,  is  the  cause,  not  of  misery  alone, 
but  of  ruin  and  desolation.  **  Though  the  Company's  subsidy,"  said  he,  ^*  is  at 
present  paid  up  with  regularity,  yet  I  cannot  risk  my  reputation,  nor  neglect 
my  duty,  by  remaining  a  silent  spectator  of  evils  which  will,  in  the  end,  and 
perhaps  that  end  is  not  very  remote,  render  abortive  even  your  Excellency's 
earnest  desire  that  the  subsidy  should  be  punctually  paid.    Thus>  I  recommend 
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eoonomj  in  your  own  household  disbursements,  as  the  first  measure,  whence  aU  Chap.  VH. 
T)ther  corrections  are  to  take  place.— I  do  not  neglect  the  dignity  of  your  station:  ^'""^^C^^ 
not  am  I  actuated  by  views  for  the  Company's  subsidy  only.  Your  dignity  does 
not  flow  from  a  splendid  retinue ;  and  unnecessary  establishment  of  household 
servants,  dkphants,  sumptuous  ceremonies,  and  other  circumstances  of  similar 
nature :  But  from  a  just  and  wise  administration  of  your  government  and 
finances."  * 

Just  before  the  departure  of  Lord  Comwallis,  the  new  ministers  repaired  t6 
Calcutta';  in  order  more  fiiHy  to  explain  the  dei^orabk  state  in  which  the 
government  and  population  of  the  country  weie  placed^  and  to  pray  for  counsel 
and  su|^rt  in  eonductiiig  the  aflGsdrs  of  a  prodigal  government  and  an  impo- 
verished people.  The  Governor-General,  before  leaving  India,  addressed  to  the 
Vizir  another  letter,  of  great  ki^th,  fit>m  Madras.  In  this  he  repeats,  that 
the  ^feets  of  an  expen»ve  government  are  two.  First,  the  of^nression  and  misery 
of  the  feoj^ ;  and  secondly,  the  fidl  of  the  government  itself.  ^  It  is  well- 
kMwn^''  says  he,  **  wot  only  throughout  Hindustan,  but  to  aft  Europe,  that  the 
vevenues  of  your  ExeeUency's  dominions  are  diminished  beyond  all  conjecture.— « 
Does,  not  this  consideration  ahrm  your  ExcdOency  ?-^Can  any  thing  but  ruin 
result  firom  such  circumstances  ? — ^Are  not  these  facts  a  decisive  proof  of  tyranny, 
cstctftimi,  and  nusnumagemient,  in  the  aumib? — And,  what  must  be  the  situa^ 
tktt  of  the  ryoCs.  who  are  placed  under  sadi  peo^de  ? — But  your  Excellency 
knows,  that  the  {Mrayers  of  the  oppressed  are  attended  to  by  the  Almighty ;  and 
often  call  down  his  vengeance  upon  thdr  oppresscnrs.*— History  confirms  the 
observatiatt,  by  exhibiting  innumeraUe  examples  of  monarchies  overturned,  and 
&milies  ^aeed  firom  tbe  earth,  by  a  violation  of  justice  in  the  sovereign,  or 
im^Bct  in  him  to  enforce  its  laws.*" 

He  continuea;  ^  The  evils  iowii^  firom  this  smirce  would  have  been  less  Mt, 
if,  in  proporticm  as  the  revenues  declined^  a  diminution  of  expenses  had  taken 
place.  But  profiision^  in  foct,  wia  the  cause  of  the  first  evil :  and  the  con- 
tittufloiee  of  it  incoeaaed  its  magnitude.'* 

He  adds,  ^  All  the  worid  concurs  in  encomiums  upon  the  dignity  and 
afdendour  which  admned  the  court  of  your  illustrious  firf^her ;  but  his  splendour 
did  not  arise  firont  the  gaudiness  of  equipage,  fi*om  frivolous  disripation,  or  fi^m 
pvofiise  expenditure.    He  well  knew,  that  the  best  ornament  of  sovereignty  is^ 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Comwallis  to  the  Viziry  dated  29th  Jan.  1793 ;  rinted  papers,  ut  supra, 
p.  11—13. 
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Book  VI.  justice :  that  due  economy  is  the  source  of  order  and  dignity :  that  the  trae 
^"T^j^T*""^  splendour  of  a  court  is  derived  from  equity  and  wisdom." 

**  If,**  ?ays  he,  "  the  information  which  I  have  received  of  the  state  of  the' 
,  country  be  true,  the  disorders  exceed  all  bounds,  and  all  description.  Hie 
consequence  is,  that  the  revenues  are  collected,  without  system,  by  force  of 
arms ;  that  the  aumils  (revenue  agents)  are  left  to  plunder  uncontrouled ;  and 
the  ryots  have  no  security  from  oppression,  nor  means  of  redress  for  injustice 
exercised  upon  them."  * 

In  May,  1794,  Sir  John  Shore,  in  his  letter  to  the  Resident  at  Lucknow,  said ; 
**  It  has  long  been  my  anxious  wish,  no  less  than  that  of  my  predecessor,  the 
Marquis  Comwallis,  to  prevail  upon  the  Nabob  Vizir  to  arrange  the  internal 
administration  of  his  country,  and  establish  it  upon  principles  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  his  subjects  and  the  permanency  of  his  own  authority.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  observe,  without  regret,  that  his  Excellency  does  not  appear  to 
have  adopted  any  measures  for  this  purpose,  in  consequence  of  the  letter  address* 
ed  to  him  by  Marquis  Comwallis  from  Madras,  and  which  I  delivered  to  lus 
imnisters  in  Calcutta, .  with  the  most  serious  recommendation  to  them  to  use 
their  utmost  exertions  in  giving  effect  to  the  advice  and  representations  of  his 
Lordship."  f 
i>eathorFy-  FyzooUah  Khan,  the  RohiUa  chief,  to  whom  the  district  of  Rampore  had  been 
"^  '  preserved,  at  the  time  when  the  rest  of  his  nation  were  exterminated  frcnn  the 

country  to  which  they  had  given  their  name,  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1794, 
leaving  the  country  over  which  he  had  ruled,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and 
prosperity.  The  succession  went  to  Mahomed  Ali,  his  eldest  son,  who  was  duly 
confirmed  by  the  Vizir,  and  acknowledged  by  the  principal  Rohilla  chiefs.  His 
younger  brother,  Gholaum  Mahomed,  an  ambitious  man,  contrived  in  a  littie 
time  to  get  him  into  his  power ;  when  he  put  him  to  death ;  and  sent  a  large 
present  to  the  Vizir,  with  a  promise  of  augmented  tribute,  if  he  were  confirmed 
in  the  government  of  Rampore.  Though  the  murdered  Prince  left  a  son,  in  a 
state  of  nonage,  the  Vizir  was  by  no  means  disinclined  to  the  proposition  of 
Gholaum  Mahomed.  It  was,  however,  a  proceeding  of  too  much  importance  to 
be  concluded. without  the  permission  of  the  British  government;  and  that  was 
refused.  The  British  troops,  under  Sir  Robert  Abercromby,  joined  by  such 
forces  as  the  Vizir  could  afford,  were  ordered  to  march  against  the  usurper,  and 
treat  him  as  a  rebel.     It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Governor-General,  to  wrest  the 

•  Printed  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  16, 17, 19.  t  Ibid.  p.  14» 
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country  entirelj  from  the  family  of  Fyzocdlah  Khan^  notwithstanding  the  rights  Chap.  VII. 
of  the  son  of  Mahomed  Ali,  guaranteed  by  the  British  government  ;*  and  not-  ^^""■^v-^"-' 
withstanding  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  country,  happy  und^  the  frugal 
government  of  the  Rohilla  chief,  menaced  with  misery  and  ruin  under  the  ex- 
actions of  the  Vizir,  to  which,  with  a  friU  knowledge  of  the  circumstanf::es,  the 
British  ruler  was  about  to  condemn  them.  The  rapidity  of  Sir  Robert  Aber- 
cromby  anticipated  the  arrival  of  the  instructions  which  were  forwarded  to  thift 
effect.  .  A  battle  was  fought  at  Bittawrah ;  in  which,  after  making  a  partial  im- 
pression upon  the  British  line,  the  Rohillas  were  defeated.  Negotiation  followed, 
and  an  arrangement  was  made.  The  treasures  of  the  late  prince,  Fyzodlah 
Khan,  were  given  up  to  the  Vizir.  And  a  jaghire,  of  ten  lacs  of  revenue,  under 
the  express  guarantee  of  the  English  government,  was  granted  to  Asoph  Jah^ 
the  son  of  Mahomed  Ali.f 

The  retrograde  movement  was  uninterrupted  in  the  Nabob^s  affairs.    ^  The 
exigencies  of  his  government,"  as  we  are  informed  by  the  Directors,  '*  were  sup-   . 
plied  by  loans,  on  terms  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  sums  demanded,  and  the 
discharge  of  one  debt  was  effected,  not  from  the  revenue,  but  by  contracting 
another  of  an  increasing  interest     The  ministers  Hussein  Reza  Khan,  and 
Rajah  Tickait  Roy^  had  become  odious  to  him,  by  opposing  obstructions  to  hi» 
will :  aiid  he  accused  them  of  the  embarrassments  which  had  grown  upon  hint 
during  their  administration.     His  desire  was  to  make  Rajah  Jao  Loll  his  minis- 
ter; who  had  been  one  of  his  intimates  for  several  years,  and  professed  absdute 
subserviency.    The  avernon  of  the  English  government  to  this  minion  was  not 
unknown.     The  Nabob  therefore  was  advised,  to  assume  the  appearance  of  act- 
ing as  his  own  minister ;  while  the  business  and  power,  in  reality,  pasaed  into 
the  hands  of  Jao  Loll. 

The  English  troops,  employed  in  the  country  of  the  Vizir,  were  always  on  AddldonaL 
the  increase.     Instead  of  the  single  brigade,  which  Hastings  had  pronounced  p^^^o^'^ 
sufficient,  even  the  two  brigades,  for  which  Lord  Comwallis  had  made  provision,  q^^^  ^^ 
in  the  subsidy  of  fifty  lacs,  were  now  exceeded.     In  their  dispatch  of  the  22d  of 
April,  1796,  the  Directors  commanded  the  two  regiments  of  native  cavalry, 
serraig  under  the  Presidency  of  Bengal^  to  be  augmented  to  four;   and,  ''in 
order  to  rdieve  the  Company  from  a  considerable  part  of  the  expense,  they 
directed  that  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  the  Vizir  to  disband 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  India,  p.  195. 
f  Collection  of  Treaties  and  Engagements,  with  the  Native  IVinces  and  States  of  Asia,  &c. 
printed  for  the  East  India  Company  in  1812»  p.  ISO— 161 
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Book  VL  his  owB  usden  oaTftlry^  and  to  applj  «  pert  of  the  sums  e^^peoded  in  th^r  mgh^ 

^*~*^^""~^  port  to  defiraying  a  part  of  the  charges  which  tke  Company  incurred  by  the  pro^ 

poaed  augmentation."  *    With  this  proportions  the  Vizir,  at  first,  would  by  ua 

means  comply..  And  in  March,  1797»  the  Govoraor^General  paid  a  visit  to 

Lucknow,  for  the  <'  two  avowed  olgectsw"  as  he  hlma^  expressed  it,  <<  of  in-» 

dudng  the  Vizir  to  establish  a  reform  in  his  administratioD,  and  to  pay  pert  of 

the  new  cavalry  establishment^  which  he  h»d  already  peremptorily  reused.**  f 

The  influence  of  the  British  ruler  was^  not  entirdy  without  success;  an  agree^ 

ment  was  obtained  from  the  wretched  Viair  to  add  to  his  ^proier  subsidy  the  exr^ 

pense  of  one  European  and  one  native  regiment  of  English  cavalry,  provided 

the  annual  amount  should  not  exceed  five  and  a  half  lacs  of  rupees ;  and  Tuf<. 

feLsel  Hussein  Khan,  a  man  in  whose  probity  and  talents  the  Qov4»i¥ir*.Genecal 

placed  great  reliance,  was  appointed  minister. 

Death  of  the      Only  a  few  months  ebpsedf  wheiv  after  n  short,  iUness,  the  Visur  expired. 

OadTl'aud     Theeldest  of  his  brothera  was  Saadui  A&  whe^  in  fear  ef  intrigues,  had  heea 

his^^^^^^^  compelled  to  reside  on  a  pension  at  Benares,    To^,  the  successieiB^  of  Mirza  Aligi 

the  eUest  son  of  Asoph  ul  Dowlah,  Saadut  AU  o4Bered  objections,  asserting  that 

neither  he^  nor  any  <rther  of  the  reputed  children  of  the  late  Vizk^  was  reaUy 

his  offspring:  And  urged  his  own  {NcetensHpns  to*  the vacwt throne.    Thearixitcr 

in  thJa  great  dispute  was  the  GovemmsGen^al*    Th^  adniowledgeinent  of  tiie 

late  Viziiv  who  had  treated  Mina  Ali  aa  his  soA  and  siiccessov ;  the  undoubted. 

principle  <d  the  Moakem  law>  which  rend^s  tiiot  adcnowledgemenl:  a  vatid  title  i 

the  ac^iescence  of  the  Begums^  the  wife  and  m(^^  of  Asoph  ul  Dowlah;  the 

concurrence  of  the  c^iital;  and  the  danger  of  adKnittiog  reports  on  the  filiation 

of  |»*inces  tP  decide  the  question  of  their  succession,  swayed  the  mjnd  of  the 

Governor-General ;  and  Mirza  Ali,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Vi^ir  A14, 

was  placed  on  the  nuisnud,  and  recognized  by  the  English  government  as  Nabob 

of  Oude. 

Tlie  young         The  yojuag  sovereign  had  not  long  e^yed  his  pow^  and.  dignji^y,  when  com^* 

seated  ns^wt  phdmta  were  received  by  the  Governor-General,  both  respecting  his  title,  and  re* 

A^i^  ai^^     specting  his  conduct.  The  situation  oi  afiairs  appeai;ed  to  require  the  presence  of 

Dowlah.        Uie  Enghsh  ruler ;  and  he  began  his  journey  to  loAcknow.    Upon,  his  arrival,  be 

fojand  a  sceqie  of  intrigue  of  extraordinary  activity,  amd  extraordinary  complica*^ 

tion.    The  elder  Begum,  having  interfered  with  the  conduct  of  the  Viabcb^  had 

been  urged  to  retum^  to  Fyzabad;  and  animosity  succeeded  to  fiiendship.  Almas 

•  Printed  Pi^w,  ut  suprm  p.  28.  f  ^^  t  IWd.  p.  80,  81. 
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Ali  Khan,  who  had  been  an  object  of  distrust  to  the  British  government  for  Cbak  Vlt. 
many  years,  and  forced  to  keep  aloof  from  public  affkh*S)  had  so  successftUly  ^^— v-— ^ 
employed  his  leisure,  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  renter,  that  a  great  propor-- 
tion  of  the  country  was  now  placed  in  his  hands ;  and  he  was  themost  powerful 
individual  in  the  state*  Upon  her  quarrel  with  the  Nabob,  the  Begum  had  re^ 
signed  herself  to  the  counsels  of  this  man ;  who  advised  an  apparent  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Nabob.**  On  my  arrival  at  Lucknow,"  says  the  Governor-General, 
*'  the  confederacy  between  the  Nabob  and  Begum  appeared  indissoluble,  and  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  minister  that  they  could  not  be  disunited.  The  principal 
adviser  of  the  Begum  was  Almas,  either  directly,  or  through  (her  principal 
eunuch)  Jewahur  Ali  Khan.  And  Hossein  Reza  Khan,  and  Tickait  Roy,  ranged 
under  their  banners*  With  the  Nabob,  his  father-in-law  Sherf  Ali  Khan  was 
supposed  to  have  the  most  influence.*^Tbe  object  of  all  parties  was  to  oppose  the 
Xnglish  influence." 

Presently  the  views  of  the  acton  began  to  disclose  themselves*  And  a  malady 
which  attacked  the  Nabob,  the  measles,  or  small-pox,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Governor-General,  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  foit  intrigue.-~^  I  con>- 
fess,"  says  the  (Tovemor-General,  **  without  reserve,  that  I  never  was  invdved 
in  a  scene  of  more  perplexity  and  profligacy.'* 

*^  On  the  29th  of  Decemb^,"  (I  still  use  the  language  of  the  Govemor^Gene^ 
ral's  report,)  **  Almas,  who  has  most  seduloaslhp^  studied  appearances,  waited  oft 
the  minister,  and  entered  into  conferences  with  him  which  lasted  several  dayx. 
He  began  with  strong  complaints  of  the  conduct  of  Vixh*  AH,  whom  he  dtdg* 
nated  by  a  most  opprobrious  term.  He  spoke  of  him  as  spurious  and  profligate ; 
as  a  man  who  would  ruin  the  country  by  his  vices  and  profiisioi).  He  mentioned 
the  earnest  wish  of  the  Begum  and  himself  that  he  should  be  deposed,  and 
some  one  of  the  sons  of  Suja  ud  Dowlah  be  placed  on  the  musnud,  exeioding 
all  the  sons  of  Asoph  ul  Dowlah,  as  spurious.**  The  same  representations  were 
successively  lepeated  to  the  Governor-General,  and  to  the  Governor-General  in  , 
company  with  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Mirza  Jungly,  a  brother  of  the  late 
Nabob,  younger  than  Saadat  Ali,  was  the  person  whom  the  Begum  and  Ahnas 
combined  in  recommendmg.  And  ^  a  large  pecuniary  sacrifice,"  says  the  Go- 
vernor-General, ''was  promised,  as  a  compensation  for  my  acquiescence.'''-^ 
^  Ahnas^"  he  continues,  **  acts  in  the  name  of  the  Begum ;  and  whale  he  pie- 
tends  to  disavow,  on  her  part,  all  wish  to  interfere  in  the  administration,  his^ 
propo6iti(ms  to  me  were  dkectly  calculated  to  place  it  in  her  power." 

Great  industry  and  skill  had  been  employed  in  pveposaessiBg  the  mind  of  the 
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Book  VI.  Governor-General  with  the  most  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  young  Nabobs  as  a 
man  between  whose  eharacter,  and  the  interests  of  the  English,  an  irreconcileable 
contrariety  was  placed.  He  was  represented  as  extremely  profuse  in  his  expen- 
diture, and  therefore  likely  to  absorb  the  funds  from  which  annual  payments  to 
the  English  might  proceed;  as  of  a  violent,  ungovernable  will,  and  therefore 
unlikely  to  be  obedient  to  the  English ;  and  finally,  as  altogether  averse  to  the 
English,  and  likely  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  firee  himself  from  their 
yoke. 

The  belief  of  these  representations,  communicated  to  the  Govemor-Genaral, 
appears  to  have  decided  the  question.  It  prepared  his  mind  for  annexing  weight 
to  any  evidence  which  might  be  prdEerred  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  man  whom 
he  wished  not  to  reign.  It  was  no  objection  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  Nabobs 
that  he  was  not  the  son  of  the  Begum,  who  had  no  child ;  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  female,  menially  employed  in  the  zenana.  He  was  acknowledged  by  Asoph 
ul  Dowlah  as  his  son,  and,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Moslems,  that  was 
enough.  Tehzeen  Ali  Elian,  however,  a  confidential  eunuch  of  the  late  Vizir, 
told  the  following  story ;  That  the  mother  of  Vizir  Ali  had  a  husband  of  her 
own  rank;  was  never  confined  to  the  zenana,  but  quitted  it  daily,  as  is  cus- 
tomary with  menials  of  the  same  description,  and  went  to  her  husband's  house; 
that  Vizir  Ali  was  not  the  son  of  the  Nabob,  but  purchased  of  his  mother  for 
500  rupees  after  his  birth ;  that  it  was  customary  for  the  Nabob,  having  no  pro- 
geny, to  purchase  women  who  were  pregnant,  and  bring  up  their  children  as  his 
own ;  and  that  this  was  the  origin  of  all  the  children  who  were  now  regarded  as 
the  offering  of  Asoph  ul  Dowlah.* 

In  this  relation,  the  only  point  of  real  importance  was,  whether  Asoph  ul 
Dowlah  was,  or  thought  that  he  was,  the  fistther  of  the  child  produced  by  the 
mother  of  Vizir  Ali.  Tehzeen  Ali  Eiian  said,  that  he  was  not,  and  did  not 
know  of  her  pregnancy  till  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  And  upon  this  story 
told  privately  to  the  Governor-General  by  Teh2;een,  who  complained  of  having 
been  treated  with  injustice  by  the  Nabob,  land  who  might  have  been  suborned 
by  his  enemies ;  told  without  confirontation  with  the  public,  without  confironta- 
tion  with  the  Nabobs  without  cross  examination,  without  counter  evidence, 
without  hearing  any  thing  the  party  affected  might  have  to  adduce  in  his  behali^ 
without  pushing  the  inquiry  by  examination  of  other  persons  to  whom  the  secrets 

*  Minute  of  Sir  John  Shore,  detailbg  the  measureB  which  led  to  the  deposition  of  Vizir  Ali,  &c. 
j^riated  papers,  ut  supra,  No.  1,  p.  1. 
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of  the  zenana  might  be  known,  and  corroborated  only  by  what  he  was  told  was  Ghav.  VIL 
the  public  opinion,  did  the  Govemor-G^ieral  declare,  that  a  man  whom  he  had  ^^"'"iy'*'*^ 
acknowledged  as  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the 
apparent  concurrence  of  aU  ranks,  except  the  single  voice  of  Saadut  Ali,  was  not 
the  son  of  the  late  Vizir,  and  ought  to  be  displaced  from  the  throne. 

It  is  impossible,  to  read  the  account  of  this  transaction,  drawn  up  by  the  Goveiv 
nor-General,  and  not  to  be  impressed  with  a  convicUon  of  his  sincerity,  and  his 
desire  to  do  justice.  But  it  is  easy  also  to  perceive  how  much  his  understanding 
was  bewildered ;  and  imjpossible  not  to  confess  that  he  decided  against  the  unfor- 
tunate Nabob  the  great  question  of  a  kingdom,  upon  evidence  upon  whidi  a  court 
of  English  law  would  not  have  decided  against  him  a  question  of  a  few  pounds.* 

When  the  resolution  of  deposing  Vizir  Ali  was  taken,  the  choice  of  a  successor  On  this  aiie- 
was  easily  made.     Saadut  Ali  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Suja  ul  Dowlab ;  CbXpotedT 
and  wouJkL  not,  as  Mirza  Jungly,  become  a  tod  in  the  hands  of  the  Begum  and  AUpiac^on 
Almas.    When  the  treaty  proposed  by  the  Governor-General  was  communicated  ^^^  ***^'*«- 
to  Saadut  Ali,  it  was  not  the  time  to  dispute  about  terms.    He  gave  his  consent 
to  <vexy  particular.    He  then  proceeded  to  CawnpcAe ;  from  which  he  was 
escorted  by  a  large  body  of  European  tnx^  to  Luckno^    The  military  force  of 
the  country  was  almost  wholly  English.    The  Nabob  wa^  therefore,  completely 
hdptess ;  and  Saadut  Ali  was  proclaimed,  without  oppositioB,  on  the  Slst  of 
January,  1798. 

The  terms,  to  whidi  he  had  at  first  assented^  were  somewhat  modtfiod  after  he 
came  to  the  throne.  It  was  finally  established,  that  the  annual  suhsidy  should 
be  raised  to  seventy  six  lacs  of  rupees,  and  that  the  fort  of  Allahabad  should  be 
saade  over  to  the  English.  It  was  also  arranged,  that  the  regular  amount  of  the 
Ei^Uah  f<»rces  stationed  in  Oude  sheuld  be  10,000  men»  indudingatt  descriptiaBa; 
that,  if  at  any  time  the  amount  ^ould  exceed  13,000  men»  the  expense  of  all  the 
troops  above  that  number  should  be  defrayed  by  the  Nabob ;  if  it  should  fiaA 
beslow  8000,  a  pnqportional  deduction  should  be  made.    The  Nabob  fiirtber 

*  The  tale  of  Tehzeen,  said  the  Oovernor-General  concorded  with  public  opinion.  But  what 
knew  the  Governor-Greneral  about  the  public  opinion  of  Oude,  except  what  he  was  told?  And 
what  WM  he  told  except  by  a  fi»w  individuah  whosunounded  him ;  and  who  eoBeurred,  €ar  their 
owtt  piurpotet,  i»  wishing  Vizir  AU  to  be  deposed?  Th^  nfcnost  |b«l  caa  be  aud..^rtlietale  of 
Tehzeen  is,  that  it  is  not  in  itself  incredible,  or,  perhaps  improbable.  But  tbsct  was  not  the  quesi- 
tion.  The  only  question  was,  whether  there  was  or  was  not  evidence  to  establish  the  allegations. 
Undoubtedly  his  private  conversation  with  the  Governor-General^  aided  by  what  a  few  individuals 
told  the  Governor-General  about  pubUe  opimoa— was  DOt  endence  saftcieat  to  veat  allegationi 
with  the  character  of  facts. 

TOL.  lU.  8  K 
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Book  VL  agreed,  to  pay  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  to  the  English,  as  compensation  money,  for 


V. 


1795. 


the  expense  of  placing  him  on  the  musnud ;  and  without  their  consent,  to  hold 
no  communication  with  any  foreign  state,  to  employ  no  Europeans  in  his  service; 
and  not  to  permit  any  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  Finally,  he  agreed  to  allow  a 
lac  and  a  half  of  rupees  as  an  annual  pension  to  the  deposed  Vizir  Ali,  who  was 
removed  to. Benares;  and  to  afford  a  suitable  maintenance  to  the  rest  of  the 
reputed  children  of  his  brother,  the  deceased  Nabob.* 

The  transaction  had  one  attractive  feature ;  that  of  gain  to  the  Company : 
And  it  received  the  most  cordial  approbation  of  the  powers,  ministerial,  and  direc- 
torial, at  home.  The  political  letter  to  Bengal^  dated  15th  May,  1799»  after  a 
full  commentary  upon  the  proceedings,  thus  declares :  ^'  Having  taken  this 
general  view  of  the  subject,  with  a  minute  attention,  however,  to  all  the  papers 
and  proceedings,  we  are,  upon  the  whole,  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  late 
Governor-General,  Lord  Teignmouth,  in  a  most  arduous  situation,  and  under 
circumstances  of  much  delicacy  and  embarrassment,  conducted  himself  with  great 
temper,  impartiality,  ability,  and  firmness ;  and  that  he  finished  a  long  course  of 
fidthful  services,  by  planning  and  carrying  into  execution  an  arrangement,  which 
not  only  redounds  highly  to  his  own  honour,  but  which  will  also  (^rate  to  the 
reciprocal  advantage  of  the  Company,  and  the  Nabob  Vizir."  f 
Affairs^at  Qii  the  1st  of  August,,  1792,  Sir  Charles  Oakely  succeeded  General  Medows, 

as  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  President  of  the  Council  at  Madras.  Sf 
Charles  remained  in  the  government  till  the  7th  of  September,  1794,  when  Lord 
Hobart  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Camatic  Presidency.  On  the  13th  of 
October,  1795,  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  the  Nabob  Mahomed  Al^ 
Walau  Jaw ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Omdut  ul  Onurah,  his  elder  son.  From  the 
date  of  the  treaty,  firamed  by  Lord  Comwallis  in  1792,  the  payments  of  the 
Nabob,  being  in  years  of  peace,  had,  through  the  agency  of  the  money-lenders, 
been  regular.  But  the  country,  made  over  to  the  cruel  exactions  of  this  descrip* 
tion  of  men,  had  rapidly  declined.  The  continued  (qieration  of  the  same  causes 
threatened  to  extmguish  the  resources  of  the  government;  and,  though  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  ameliorate  the  state  of  affairs,  during  the  life  of 
Mahomed  Ali,  the  succession  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah  appeared  to  Lord  Hobart  to 
present  a  favourable  opportunity  for  introducing  those  reforms  of  which  the  neces- 
sity had  become  so  urgent* 

*  Printed  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  19— 22.— Collection  of  Treaties,  ut  supra,  p.  17T* 
t  Printed  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  31 . 
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On  the  Sl4th  of  the  same  month,  in  which  the  Nabob  died,  the  President  Chap:  VII. 
deemed  it  expedient  to  place  on  record,  by  a  Minute  in  Council,  a  description  of  """"IX*"^ 
the  ruinous  course  in  which  affairs  had  proceeded,  under  the  arrangement  of  1792.  Effects  of  the 
The  source  of  the  evil  was  laid  in  "  the  usurious  loans,  which,"  says  he,  "  it  has  J^de^withthe 
long  been  the  practice,  principally  among  the  European  gentlemen  of  the  Presi-  q  *^^ms  in 
dency,  to  make  to  the  Durbar  for  mortgages  upon  the  different  provinces  of  the  1792. 
Camatic."     Some  of  the  principal  houses  of  business  at  Madras,  said  the  Gover- 
nor, or  even  some  of  the  Company^s  servants,  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Nabob  for  the  payment  of  the  sums  which  may  have  become  due  to  the  Com- 
pany's treasury.     They  receive  a  mortgage  upon  a  portion  of  the  territory.     To 
render  this  availing,  they  stipulate  for  the  appointment  of  the  manager  of  the 
territory;    It  is  also  requisite  to  establish  an  understanding  with  the  military 
commanding  officer  of  the  district.    And,  then,,  the  chain  of  power  is  complete. 
Then,  the  unhappy  ryots  are  delivered  over  to  the  uncontrouled  operations  of  men 
who  have  an  interest  in  nothing  but  exacting  the  greatest  sums  in  the  shortest 
time,  of  men  ''  hardened  by  practice,  and  with  consciences  lulled  to  rest  by  the 
delusive  opiate  of  interest  upon  interest.''  * 

It  is  not  in  the  way  of  direct  exaction  alone,  that  the  mischief  was  accom- 
plished. Another  "  endeavour,"  said  the  P^sident,  "  of  those  engaged  in  a 
concern  of  this  nature  is,  to  enhance  the  price  of  grain  by  artificial  means,  lest 
the  ordinary  price  of  that  article,  the  sole  subsistence  of  the  natives,  should  fail  to 
answer  the  large  advance  of  money,  and  the  exorbitant  advantage  expected  upon 
it,  by  the  soukars,"  or  subordinate  money  lenders,  to  whose  ruinous  assistance  the 
ryots  are  compelled  to  have  recourse.  "  The  means  of  effecting  this  purpose," 
continues  the  magistrate,  ^*  is  easy ;  for  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  ryots 
compels  them  to  dispose  of  their  grain  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  their  possession, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  urgent  demands  upon  them  which  I  have  already  described: 
the  purchasers  of  this  grain  monopolize  it,  until  the  demand  advances  the  price. 
If,  towards  the  expiration  of  the  season,  any  part  of  the  grain  should  yet  remain 
on  hand,  the  expedient  is,  to  divide  the  whole  quantity,  in  whatever  condition  it 
may  be,  among  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  people  are  compelled  (in  general  the 
manu£Eu:turers)  to  take  it  at  a  valuation  considerably  above  the  market  price." 

Such  was  the  general  course  of  oppression.  The  modes  were  infinite.  ^^  The 
subject,"  says  the  indignant  Governor,  "  is  exhaustless.^  f 

*  Papers  relating  to  the  Affidrs  of  the  Camatic,  No.  2  4  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1 80S. 
t  <<  I  shoold  hesitate,"  he  says,  <<  to  advance,  if  I  was  not  supported  by  the  authority  of  public 

3  £  2 
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Book  VI.  <<  After  this  exposition,  no  comment/'  he  cries,  ^'  can  be  required^  to  show  that 
^'T^^^T"'^^  this  species  of  government,  if  it  desires  the  name  of  goremmeiit,  contains  the 
most  grievous  oppression  of  the  people,  the  certain  impoverishment  of  the  country, 
and,  consequently,  the  inevitable  decay  of  revenue." 
The  English  A  fact  is  here  very  forcibly  urged  upon  our  attention,  of  which  it  is  important 
by  V^tectiDg  to-  find  the  true  explanation.  Under  their  dependance  upon  the  English  govern- 
dew^t^woree'  ^^^^9  ^^  ^^  "^^^  Seen,  that  the  people  of  Oude  and  Camatic,  two  of  the  noblest 
portions  of  India,  were,  by  misgovemment,  plunged  into  a  state  of  wretchedness 
with  which  no  other  part  of  India,  hardly  any  other  part  of  the  earth,  had  any 
thing  to  compare.  In  what  manner  did  the  dependance  of  the  native  states  upon 
the  English  tend  to  produce  these  horrid  effects  ?  The  difficulty  €£  die  answer  is 
not  very  great.  The  oj^ressions  of  the  native  governments  were  limited  by  their 
weakness.  When  they  received  the  use  of  English  strength,  their  oppressions 
were  limited  by  nothing,  but  the  physical  powers  of  the  peqjile  to  exist  under 
oppression.  So  ill  has  the  science  of  government  been  hitherto  understood,  that 
under  all  the  governments  which  ever  yet  existed,  except,  perhaps,  one  or  two, 
there  is  no  regular  and  effective  restraint  upon  bad  government,  except  from  tho 
dread  of  the  insurrection  and  rebellion  of  the  people.  In  the  governments  of 
Asia,  this  produces  no  inconsiderable  effects ;  as  the  frequent  revolutions  and 
changes  of  dynasty  abundantly  demonstrate.  When  misery  had  produced  disaf- 
fection, and  disaffection  had  increased  to  a  certain  heights  there  wa&  generally 
some  popular  leader  who  offered  hunself  to  the  nation  ^  an  instrument  of 
revenge,  and  tumbled  the  unworthy  possessor  from  his  throne.  The  progress^ 
in  general,  was  rapid,  and  easy.  When  oppression  produced  a  decline  of  revenue, 
the  evident  instability  of  the  government  deterred  lend»s ;  money  became  want- 
ing to  pay  the  troops ;  the  troops  first  damoured,  and  then  mutinied ;  the  voice 
of  the  natipn  joined  that  of  the  army ;  a  revolution  tock  place ;  luid  commonly, 
for  two  or  three  generations,  the  new  family  govaned  comparatively  well. 

record,  that  during  a  late  scarcity  of  grain  in  the  southern  provinces,  the  Manager  had  the  har- 
diness to  write  a  public  complaint,  to  the  Company's  collector,  against  the  Polygars,  fbr  selling 
grain  to  the  inhabxtant8.-^Nor  was  the  evil  removed,  without  the  interposition  of  this  gev^nment, 
who,  by  sending  vessels  loaded  with  grain,  induced  the  monopolizers,  from  regard  to  their  own 
interests,  to  restore  their  usual  supplies  to  the  market."  He  adds;  ^^  As  the  means  of  cultivation 
decrease,  the  price  of  grain  is  enhanced ; — and  it  is  a  notorious,  but  inhuman  maxim  of  eastern 
fiaaaces,  [Qu^,  A<n»  mMch  k  diffkrsfr^m  the  princ^le  rf  an  EngUsh  com  kn»y^ih9t  a  time  of 
scarcity  is  more  productive  to  the  Sirkar  than  a  time  of  plenty,  owing  to  the  prioe  ^  which  tlm 
dinyfitthed  quantity  la  sold."  Ibid. 
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Among  the  smiA  sovereignties  of  India,  misgovemment  produced  ureakness,  and  Chap.  YIL 
weakness  invited  conquest.  The  mi^overament,*  for  exampk,  of  Camatic  and  ^^JC*^ 
Oude,  would  infalfibly  have  produced  the  conquest,  of  the  one  by  Tippoo,  and 
of  the  other  by  the  Mahrattas ;  and  as  a  prince  was  commonly  strong,  only 
because  he  governed  wdOi,  to  be  conquered  was  among  the  happiest  results,  which 
subjects  knew.  Till,  indeed,  governments  attain  that  high  pitch  of  excellence,  at 
which  they  really  perform  in  the  best  manner,  and  at  the  cheapest  rate,  the  ser- 
vices of  government  to  the  peoj^,  aU  changes  are,  in  general,  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  It  is  the  stability  of  governments,  which,  before  this  state  of  excellence, 
human  nature  has  to  dread.  Now  it  is  evident  that  when  the  uncontrolable 
force  of  a  British  army  is  lent  to  an  Indian  prince,  his  subjects  are  immediately 
placed  without  the  pale  of  hope.  The  Prince  is  completely  set  above  the  only 
fears,  which,  in  his  situation,  could  operate  as  iEi  restraint  upon  his  disposition  to 
oppress ;  that  of  insurrection,  and  that  of  conquest.  The  source  c^  almost  all 
oppression,  in  Asiatic  and  European  governments  alike,  is  the  rage  of  extorting 
more  and  more  of  their  earnings  from  the  peojde.  This  passion,  instead  of  being 
abated  by  connexion  with  the  English,  is  prodigioudy  inflamed ;  when  the  tribu«> 
tary  prince  is  carried  to  all  the  excesses  of  taxaticm,  not  only  by  his  own  rapacity, 
but  the  necessity  of  supi^ying  the  enormous  demands  of  his  European  masters ; 
and  when  his  soldiers,  as  well  as  peopriie,  are  kept  in  abject  and  hopeless  subjec* 
tion,  by  the  terror  of  European  arms. 

The  progress  of  this  oppression  produced  in  the  English  any  determinate  The  English 
resolution  of  reform,  only  when  the  visible  desolation  of  the  countrjr  presented  forUl'^whetthe 
the  prospect  of  a  rapidly  approaching  moment,  at  which  the  Engli^  subsidy  J!^nuTt*h^attn 
could  no  longer  be  found.     We  have  seen  what  anticipations  of  this  disastrous  ^  ^'7  up- 
period  the  English  rulers  had  already  expressed  with  r^ard  to  Onde.  ^  The 
danger  was  still  more  imminent  in  the  case  of  Camatic.    •*  I  cannot,"  says  Lord 
Hobart,  **  but  look  with  extreme  anxiety  to  the  nature  of  the  security,  provided 
by  the  treaty  of  1792,  for  those  resources  on  which  the  British  interests  on  the 
west  Coromandel  materially  depend.     I  cannot  but  see  that  the  present  system 
of  collecting  the  revenues  of  the  Camatic  manifestly  invalidates  that  security : 
And  that,  whenever  a  failure  may  happen  in  the  payment  of  his  Hi^mess's  kists, 
we  shall  In  vain  have  recourse  to  it  for  the  recovery  of  the  defalcation." 

A  palliative,  if  not  a  remedy,  suggested  itself  in  the  prohiUtion  of  loans  to  the 
Nabob  by  Europeans ;  because,  **  though  the  dealings  of  Soukars  (native  money 
lenders)  in  the  collection  of  revenue,  were  not  of  recent  establishment,  yet  the 
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Book  VI.   terms  of  loans  had  never  been  carried  to  so  usurious  an  extent  as  since  the 
practice  had  been  introduced  among  Europeans." 

This,  however,  the  Governor  declared  to  be  completely  ineffectual.     «  The 
prohibitory  orders  hitherto  published,  have,"  he  says,  "  all  failed  of  their  object: 
Because  the  evasion  of  them  is  easy  to  Europeans,  through  the  agency  of  their 
native  servants ;  and  because  the  enormous  profits  which  arise  from  those  usurious 
loans,  hold  out  an  irresistible  temptation  to  adventurers.     To  prohibit  the  inter- 
course of  Europeans  at  the  Durbar,  is  ineffectual.     Other  channels  of  communi- 
cation are  open  ;  and  the  superintendant  of  an  usurious  loan  at  Palamcotah  con- 
veys his  demands  t9  the  ears  of  the  Nabob  with  no  less  certainty  than  he  who 
lives  in  the  precincts  of  Chepauk.     As  long,  therefore,  as  his  Highness  shall  be 
so  regardless  of  his  true  interests,  as  to  deliver  up  his  provinces,  and  his  people, 
to  public  depredation,  so  long  will  there  be  found  men,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of 
extravagant  advantages^  will  overleap  the  bounds  of  discretion  and  moral  obli- 
gation." 
Lord  Hobart,       In  thcsc  circumstances.  What  is  to  be  done  ?    ^'  So  desperate  a  malady,"  said 
wished^to™^'^'  the  President,  **  requires  a  remedy  that  shall  reach  its  source.     And  I  have  no 
Company  the  hesitation  in  stating  my  opinion,  that  there  is  no  mode  of  eradicating  the  disease, 
entire raanagfr- but  by  removing  the  original  cause;  and  placing  those  districts,  which  are 
distnctspiedg-  pledged  for  the  security  of  his  kists,  beyond  the  reach  of  his  Highness's  manage- 
pany.        ™'  mcut ; "  in  other  words,  assuming  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  the  whole 
of  the  internal  government.     And  even  this  was  a  partial  remedy ;  for  though 
it  might  alleviate  the  distress  of  those  particular  districts,  it  left  the  remainder  of 
the  country,  to  all  the  deplorable  consequences  of  the  misgovemment  of  the 
Nabob. 

The  Governor  describes,  in  a  style  instructive  for  other  occasions,  the  tissue 
of  interests  by  which  radical  reform  was  opposed.  "  The  disposition,"  says  he^ 
**  which  his  Highness  has  already  evinced  to  oppose  such  an  arrangement,  leaves 
me  in  no  doubt  of  the  real  cause.  It  is  not  possible  to  calculate  the  extent  and 
variety  of  interests  which  are  involved  in  this  one  pursuit.  And,  though  they 
are  subdivided  in  every  direction  of  the  Camatic,  yet  at  the  call  of  danger  they 
all  rally  round  a  common  centre.  The  great  houses  of  business,  who  are  the 
principal  money-lenders  at  the  Durbar,  borrow  from  individuals,  who,  though  not 
absolutely  engaged  in  the  loan  itself,  are  partakers  of  the  speculation  in  a  remote 
degree,  and  feel,  with  no  less  sensibility  than  their  principals,  the  approach  of 
danger.    Similarity  of  interest  makes  a  common  cause.    And  the  great  body 
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of  interest  which  is  condensed  iipon  this  principle,  is  unifonnly  exerted  to  sup-  Chap.  Vll. 
port  his  Highness  in  an  inflexible  resistance  against  a  melioration  of  system,  and  ^"""y""*^ 
to  oppose  a  reformation  which  I  consider  essential  to  the  national  welfare."  * 
This  representation  is  the  more  worthy  of  regard,  as  it  is  appUcable^  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  every  government  under  the  sun,  in  which  there  is  need  of  reform. 

On  the  day  following  the  date  of  the  Minute  from  which  these  particulars 
have  been  taken,  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  in  which  he  represents,  that,  in  consequence  of 
several  communications  which  he  had  with  Mr.  Dundas,  and  Lord  Comwallis, 
before  leaving  England,  upon  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  that  state  of  things 
which  was  established  by  the  treaty  of  1792,  he  had  opened  a  negotiation  for 
that  purpose  with  Omdut  ul  Omrah ;  and  that  he  had  not  communicated  his 
intention  to  the  Supreme  Government,  or  waited  for  its  concurrence,  on  account 
of  the  intrigues  of  those  who,  from  personal  interest,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object 

The  first  of  the  points,  which  the  Governor  endeavoured  to  gain,  was  the 
transfer  of  the  collections,  including  all  the  powers  of  internal  government,  in 
the  districts  pledged  for  the  subsidy.  The  benefits  would  be ;  to  the  Nabob, 
the  saving  of  the  exorbitant  interest  which  the  usurers  received ;  to  the  people, 
deliverance  from  extortion ;  to  the  Company,  security  against  the  desolation  of 
the  country.  The  second  point  regarded  the  Southern  Polygars.  The  right  of 
collecting  the  tribute  firom  the  country  of  the  Polygars  had  been  yielded  to  the 
Company  by  the  treaty  of  1792,  but  the  nominal  right  of  sovereignty  reserved 
to  the  Nabob.  This  proved  a  source  of  obstruction  to  the  right  ordering  of  the 
countiy ;  and  the  Gk)vemor  was  desirous  of  seeing  it  resigned.  In  the  third 
place  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  cession  of  the  forts  in  Camatic,  which^ 
according  to  an  expression  in  the  treaty  of  ComwaUis,  were  to  be  garrisoned  by 
the  troops  of  the  Company. 

To  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Nabob,  Lord  Hobart  offered  to  relinquish  certain 
claims,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  lacs  of  pagodas,  or  more.  The  influence  of  those 
who  had  opposite  interests  prevailed.  '^  It  has  been  with,  the  deepest  regret,'^ 
said  the  Governor,  *^  that  I  have  found  the  Nabob  unmoved  by  my  entreaties 
and  remonstrances  upon  this  subject :  Not  that  he  has  been  insensible  to  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  what  I  have  proposed ;  but,  as  he  has  candidly  con- 
fessed at  several  interviews  with  me,  that  he  has  not  the  resolution  to  comply  r 

*  See  the  Minute  of  Lord  Hobart,  printed  papers,  ut  supra,  p»  99*-10ii^ 
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Book  VI.  infiOTmng  me,  that  his  native  ministars,  and  European  advisers,  so  perplexed, 
^-"""^sr^"^  plagued,  and  intimidated  him,  that  he  could  not  venture  upon  the  measun^ 
notwithstanding  his  ccnmction  that  he  ought  to  do  so."  * 

The  Members  of  the  Supreme  Government  carried  their  expectations  even 
further  than  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Madras ;  fcx  no  sooner  was  tha 
decease  ef  the  preceding  Nabob  known  than  they  sent  to  that  Governor  their 
instructions,  dated  the  28th  of  October,  1795,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  coin 
sent  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah  to  the  cea»on  of  all  his  territories. 
Dbpotebe-  Upon  the  failure  of  his  endeavours  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Nabobs 
Hobrit,  and  Lotd  Hobart  intimated  his  intention,  to  assume  the  district  of  Tinivelly,  foif 
d^preme  ^^  liquidation  of  the  debt  termed  the  cavalry  loan ;  and  to  insist  upon  possession 
of  the  Camatic  forts.  To  this  the  Supreme  Government  objected^  as  an  indii^ect 
mode  of  compelling  the  Nabob.  They  argued,  that  the  treaty  in  which  that 
loan  was  not  mentioned^  gave  no  right  to  any  assumption  erf*  territory  for  its 
liquidation;  and,  although  the  treaty  did  say  absdLutely,  and  without  any 
specification  either  ci  time  or  drcumstaoces,  that  *'  all  the  fcHts  in  the  Camatic 
were  to  be  garrisoned  with  the  troops  of  the  Company,"  as  some  case  had  not 
occurred  which  was  ^lecified  in  one  of  the  n^otiating  letters  of  Lord  Com* 
wallis,  the  Supreme  Govenuneat  contended  that  even  this  measure  it  was  nol 
lawful  to  enforce. 

Xiord  Hobart  was  of  opinion.  That  the  Nabob  had  himself  infringed  tbe  treaty^ 
and  thereby  liberated  the  Company  fircoi  its  astgagemeats,  by  granting  assign^ 
menls,  which  the  treaty  prohibited,  upon  the  districts  mortgaged  for  secioity  of 
his  annual  payments :  That  self-preservation,  threatened  by  the  rapid  desdatimi 
of  the  country,  and  the  loss  of  resources  whidi  it  implied,  justified  (he  Conqwny 
in  such  interference  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  required :  And»  above  aS,  thaik 
the  people  of  the^  Camatic,  to  whom,  beside  the  dlaims  of  humanity,  it  would  be 

*  President's  Minuie  in  Council,  244b  November,  1795^;  printed  p8|»en»  at  Sttpra*.  p»  104. 
Lord  Hobart  feirwhat  reformers  ace  sure  to  es^perience^  wherever  the  interests  opposed  to  ref^nrai 
continue  to  exist ;  ^'  I  am  aware,"  said  he>  '^  of  the  numerous  enemies  who  will  start  up  against 
me,  for  the  part  I  have  taken.  But  I  have  a  shield  in  the  consciousniess  of  an  honest  execution 
of  my  duty,  which  blunts  their  arrows,  and  which  will  ultimately  render  all  their  efforts  irapoleBt 
and  umfvailablew^I  have  forborne  ta  being  forward  thfe  nones  of  individuab,  not  became  1  am 
nat  ablo  to.  do  so,  but  because  the  subject  is  above  personal  consideratioDs^-**Let  those  who  have 
amassed  wealth,  by  such  means,  enjoy  it  as  well  as  they  can.  i^et  it  be  my  pride  to  have  paid  this 
tribute  to  suffering  humanity,  by  deterring  others  from  the  commission  of  similar  enormities."  Ibid. 
The  enemies  of  reform  in  India,  and  the  enemies  of  reform  in  England,  are  of  one  and  the  i 
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infamous  to  suppose,  that  the  Company  had  not,  by  sharing  the  fruits  of  their  Chaf.VIL 
labour,  contracted  sacred  obligations,  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed,  in  millions,  to  ^"-*"v^— ^ 
any  obligations  to  any  one  man,  which  it  was  possible  to  contract. 

On  this  subject,  the  Supreme  Government  declared,  **  That  their  principles 
were  fairly  at  issue  with  those  of  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,**  and 
appealed  to  the  authorities  at  home.  That  jealousy,  which  was  so  apt  to  arise 
between  the  heads  of  the  two  Presidencies,  especiaUy  when  the  head  of  the 
Supreme  was  inferior  in  rank  to  the  head  of  the  subordinate  government, 
appears  on  this  occasion  to  have  embittered  the  opposition  of  the  Gk>vemor* 
General.  In  the  address  from  the  Supreme  Government  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  commenting  upon  the  arguments  of  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George^ 
it  is  said ;  '*  On  the  language  of  declamation  or  intemperance  we  shall  never 
animadvert,  unless  it  becomes  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Government ;  leaving  it,  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  the  obser- 
vation and  notice  of  your  Honourable  Court."  On  this  expression  Lord  Hobart 
remarked ;  <'  If  I  am  not  to  defend  my  conduct,  when  attacked — attacked  in 
terms,  not  indeed  of  intemperance  and  declamation,  but  of  cool,  delib^ate  cen- 
sure and  severity,  impeaching  my  character,  as  a  public  servant,  in  a  manner 
not  possible  to  be  misunderstood,  I  am  placed  in  a  situation  wholly  incompatible 
with  a  due  regard  to  my  own  reputation." 

As  for  the  principles  stated  by  the  Supreme  Government  as  in  opposition  to 
his,  he  remarked  that  they  could  only  be  useful,  in  as  far  as  they  afforded  *^  rules 
sufficiently  definite  to  refer  to,  when  exigencies  called  for  specific  measures  of 
government ;  but  that  principles,  professedly  admitting  of  deviation,  fluctuating 
with  circumstances,  neither  alluded  to,  nor  enumerated,  but  to  be  estimated,  as 
they  arise,  by  the  existing  government — ^the  propriety,  or  impropriety  of  that 
estimation  to  depend,  not  upon  precedent,  analogy,  or  any  written  law,  but  upon 
the  subsequent  opinion  of  the  world— can  never  be  productive  of  those  beneficial 
effects,  avowedly  sought  for  by  the  Supreme  Board."  *  In  this  instance,  the 
Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  saw  clearly,  and  justly  exposed,  the  futility  of 
those  loose  and  indefinite  expressions  of  obligation,  so  fondly  and  firequently 
made  use  of  by  the  half-informed  persons  at  the  heads  of  governments :  Expres- 
sions, so  effectual  in  misleading  their  understandings ;  but  at  the  same  time,  so 
fortunately  adapted  to  enlarge  the  sphere,  of  their  arbitrary  power. 

Though,  by  the  compound  opposition  of  the  Supreme  Gk)vemment,  and  of  the  Dutch  settle- 
meats  takeo. 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Hobart  to  the  Court  of  Directors ;  printed  papers,  ut  supra,  p.  87— 93. 
VOL*  m.  S  F 
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Book  VL  powerfiil  dass  of  individuals  whose  projfit  depended  upon  the  misgovemment  of 
^"^^^""^  the  country,  no  reform  could  be  introduced,  the  war,  which  the  progress  ^of  the 
French  revolution  brought  on  with  the  Dutch,  provided  for  the  Governor  triumphs^ 
to  which  the  enemies  of  reform,  that  is,  of  mankind,  have  seldom  any  objection. 
In  1795»  an  armament  was  fitted  out  at  Madras,  which,  aided  by  a  squadron  of 
his  JVf  fijesty's  fleet  under  Admiral  Ranier,  completely  reduced  the  settlements  of 
the  Dutch,  on  Ceylon,  Malacca,  Banda,  and  Amboyna,  without  any  incident 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  particular  description.  Their  possessions  on 
the  Peninsula  were  likewise  subdued ;  Cochin,  after  a  great  resistance.  And 
their  grand  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  the  same  year.  In  1797»  preparation  was  made  for  expeditions  against 
Mauritius,  and  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Manilla.  The  first  division  of  the- 
armaipent  against  Manilla  had  actually  sailed  to  Penang,  the  port  of  rendezvous; 
when  the  accounts  received  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  and  the  suspicions 
excited  of  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas,  fiightened  the  government,  after  incurring 
the  expense,  into  a  renunciation  of  both  enterprises. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1798,  Sir  John  Shore,  who  had  been  raised  to 
the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Teignmouth,  resigned  the  government  of  India, 
and  sailed  for  England.  Lord  Clive,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Hobart 
in  December,  1797^  arrived  at  Madras  on  the  2Ist  of  August,  1798* 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Lord  Mornington  Governor-General — Agents  of  Tippoo  at  the  Isle  of 
France. — Governor-General  resolves  on  immediate  War. — Import  of  the 
Circumstances. — Opinions  in  India. — Nizam  All  receives  more  English 
Troops,  and  dismisses  the  French. — Unfruitful  Negotiations  at  Poonah. — 
Progression  of  Governor-GeneraVs  Demands. — JVar  begins. — Plan  of  the 
Campaign. — March  of  the  Army. — Siege  of  Seringapatam. — Alarming 
Situation  of  the  British  Army  in  regard  to  Food. — Seringapatam  taken^ 
and  the  Sultan  killed.^^Division  and  Settlement  of  the  conquered  Country. 

fTHEN  the  operation  of  private  interests,  in  the  conduct  of  great  affairs,  is  Chap.  VIII. 
neither  instructive  by  the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  firom  it ;  nor  important  ^^— "v"^-^ 
by  the  consequences  to  which  it  leads,  it  escapes  the  curiosity  of  the  historian ;  Appointment 
whose  inquiries  utility  ought  rigidly  to  circumscribe.     Disregarding,  then,  what-  ^g^i^t^™" 
ever  share  ministerial  intrigues  may  have  had,  in  the  fluctuations  of  counsel  ^^I^cV^ 
which  attended  the  choice  of  a  new  Gk)vernor-General,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
state,  that  after  Lord  Hobart  was  appointed,  on  the  2Sd  of  October,  1793>  to 
the  government  of  Madras,  he  was  nominated,  on  the  24th  of  December,  in 
the  same  year,  to  succeed  the  Marquis  ComwaUis,  as   Governor-General  of 
India.     That  Lord  Hobart,  who  enjoyed  honourable  and  affluent  prospects  at 
home,  and  at  that  time  filled  an  office  of  great  dignity  and  trust,  would  not 
consent  to  leave  his  country  for  less  than  the  assurance  of  the  highest  place, 
was  well  understood.     Ministerial  volition  was,  of  course,  the  origin  of  both 
appointments.      The  administration,    however,   of  Sir  John   Shore,    who,   as 
senior  member  of  the  council,  succeeded  immediately  upon  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Comwallis,  was  not  interrupted  till  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year 
1797,  when  Lord  Comwallis  was  nominated  a  second  time  to  fill  the  offices  of 
Governor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief;  and  the  appointment  was  announced 
to  the  different  Presidencies  in  India.     A  measure  so  extraordinary  seemed  to 
declare  that  there  was  something   extraordinary  in  the  cause  of  it.     Extra- 
ordinary, however,  as  was  the  appearance  of  such  an  appointment,  it  remained 
without  effect.     In  the  month  of  October,  of  the  same  year,  it  was  notified  to 
the  different  Presidencies^  that  the  Earl  of  Mornington  was  appointed  to  be 
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Book  VI.   Governor-General,  in  lieu  of  Marquis  Cornwallis.     He  was  appointed,  it  was 

^^"^'^^'^^^'^  said,  "  under  circumstances,    and  for  reasons,   of  a  peculiar  nature.'*      The 

Directors   added,  that  '^  various   circumstances   had  induced  the  Marquis  to 

resign  his  appointments."*     Such  were   the  mysterious  terms  to  which  the 

actors  thought  fit  to  confine  themselves. 

The  Earl  of  Momington  had  recently  distinguished  himself  by  a  brilliant 
speech,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  against  Jacobinism,  which  recommended  him  to 
the  ministry,  as  a  personage  both  of  good  principles,  and  of  good  abilities. 
The  breach  of  faith  to  Lord  Hobart  it  was  proposed  to  compensate,  by  money; 
money  out  of  the  Company's  purse.  A  proposition  was  brought  forward  for 
bestowing  upon  him  a  pension  of  1,500/.  per  annum,  and  after  being  once 
rejected  in  the  General  Court,  was,  nevertheless,  by  the  due  application  of 
influence,  finally  confirmed.  The  Directors,  when  pushed  for  their  reasons, 
hinted,  that  the  attempt  of  Lord  Hobart  to  transfer  to  the  Company  the  civil, 
as  well  as  the  military  government  of  the  Camatic,  was,  in  some  way,  which 
they  said  it  was  delicate  to  explain,  the  cause  which  rendered  it  inexpedient 
that  he  should  continue  longer  in  India.  "  That  attempt,"  they  observed, 
"  whether  owing  to  the  ardour  of  Lord  Hobart,  or  some  other  cause,  unfor- 
tunately failed.  This  failure  involved  his  Lordship  in  an  altercation  with  the 
Supreme  Government ;  upon  which  the  Court  of  Directors  thought  it  right  to 
support  their  Government-General  and  to  recall  Lord  Hobart."  f 
Arrival  of  Loid  Momingtou  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the  17th  of  May,  1798,  carrying 

ington  at  Cal-  out  with  him  a  mind  more  than  usually  inflamed  with  the  ministerial  passions 
cutta.  ^j^g^  burning  hot  in  England ;  and  in  a  state  peculiarly  apt  to  be  seized  both 

with  dread  and  with  hatred  at  the  idea  of  any  power  that  was  French.  He 
had  possessed  but  little  time  for  acquainting  himself  with  the  complicated  affairs 
Proclamation  of  India,  when  all  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  particular  point.  On  the 
Sultan  of  My-  8th  of  Juuc,  about  three  weeks  after  his  arrival,  a  paper  was  received  at  Cal- 
at7he*isle  of^  cutta,  which  purported  to  be  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Gk)vemor  at  the  Ide 
France.  of  France.     The  paper  bore  that  two  ambassadors  had  arrived  from  Tippoo 

Sultan,  with  letters  addressed  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  island,  and 
dispatches  to  be  forwarded  to  the  government  of  France ;  that  the  object  of  the 
communication  was  to  propose  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  the 

•  Public  Letter  to  Fort  St.  George,  18th  Oct.  1797.  Papers  relating  to  the  Afl&irs  of  the 
Carnatic,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  lOth  August  1803,  i.  244. 

f  Speech  of  the  Chairman  in  the  General  Court,  6th  Feb.  1798.  See  the  Report  of  the 
Debate,  in  the  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  vol.  i. 
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French ;  and  to  request  a  supply  of  troops  for  the  purpose  of  a  war  ^amst  the  Chap.  VIII. 
English,  which,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  expel  them  from  India,  he  was  ready  ^^JC~^ 
to  commence,  as  soon  as  the  French  should  arrive  to  assist  him.     The  procla- 
mation then  invited  the  citizens  to  offer  their  services,  on  the  liberal  terms, 
which  the  ambassadors  of  the  Sultan  were  authorized  to  bestow. 

This  paper,  which  the'Gk>vemor-G^neral  calls  truly  an  **  extraordinary  pub-  impression  on 
lication,"  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  regard  as  a  forgery;  because,  if  a  scheme  Jhe  Governor- 
of  the  nature  here  described  were  really  entertained,  it  Was  so  much  the  interest  ^«"^"^- 
both  of  Tippoo  and  the  French,  to  conceal,  and  an  act  of  such  contemptible 
folly,  to  divulge  it,  that  such  a  total  want  of  all  capacity  for  business  was  scarcely 
credible,  on  the  part  either  of  a  man  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  Isle 
of  France,  or  of  men  whom  Tippoo  would  choose  for  a  delicate  and  important 
commission. 

The  Governor-General  was,  nevertheless,  so  much  affected  with  its  contents, 
as  to  dispatch  a  copy  of  it,  even  on  the  following  day,  to  General  Harris,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  at  that  time  occupying 
temporarily  the  station  of  Governor  of  Fort  St.  Geoi^.  His  doubts  respecting 
the  authenticity  of  the  document  were  declared ;  but  the  General  was  com- 
manded "  to  consider  without  delay  the  means  of  assembling  the  army  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  if  necessity  should  unfortunately  require  such  a  pre- 
caution." 

On  the  18th  of  June  a  letter  was  received,  vmtten  by  the  Earl  of  Macartney 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  Indian  govern- 
ment intelligence  that  such  a  proclamation  had  in  fact  been  issued  at  the  Isle  of 
France.  And  about  the  same  time,  several  persons  arrived  at  Calcutta,  who 
had  been  present  on  the  island,  when  the  incident  occurred.  **  A  strict  exami- 
nation" of  those,  whom  the  Govemor-General  calls  "the  most  respectable  of 
those  persons,"  was  performed.  If  their  information  was  relied  upon,  it  appeared, 
that  toward  the  close  of  the  month  of  January,  1798,  two  persons  arrived  at 
the  Isle  of  France,  by  a  ship  from  Mangalore ;  that  they  were  received  with 
great  demonstrations  of  respect,  treated  as  ambassadors  from  Tippoo,  and  during 
their  stay  on  the  island,  entertained  at  the  public  expense ;  that,  without  any 
previous  rumour  or  notion  on  the  island  that  aid  was  about  to  be  given  to  that 
prince,  or  a  war  about  to  commence  between  him  and  the  English,  the  procla- 
mation in  question,  two  days  after  their  arrival,  was  fixed  up,  and  circulated ; 
that  the  persons,  thus  treated  as  ambassadors,  were  so  far  from  disowning  the 
publication,  that  they  ostentatiously  held  the  same  language,  saw  it  publicly 
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Book  VI.  distributed  by  their  agents  at  the  place  of  their  residence^  and  made  promises, 
^^'"-"v''^*-^  in  the  name  of  the  Sultaun,  according  to  its  terms ;  and  that  on  the  7th  of 
March  they  embarked  on  board  the  French  frigate  La  Preneuse,  accompanied 
by  the  men  on  whom  the  inducements  held  out  by  them  had  prevailed,  to  the 
amount  of  about  two  hundred,  including  some  officers.*  From  other  sources 
the  Governor-General  was  informed,  that  the  French  frigate  arrived  at  Man- 
galore  on  the  26th  of  April ;  that  the  Frenchmen  landed,  that  both  they,  and 
the  persons  by  whom  they  had  been  brought,  were  received  with  great  marks  of 
satisfaction  by  the  Sultan,  and  that  the  principal  part  of  the  Frenchmen  were 
admitted  into  his  service. 
Effects  which  That  the  Governor-General  should  have  regarded  these  incidents  as  tokens  of 
dent  might  the  hostik  mind  in  Tippoo,  was  natural  The  only  material  question  relates  to 
duMcf  "^  the  nature  of  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  wise  man,  which  that  inference 
was  calculated  to  produce.  That  the  mind  of  Tippoo,  in  regard  to  the  English, 
was  full  of  hatred,  and  the  spirit  of  revenge,  it  needed  no  new  incident  to  dis- 
close, or  to  confirm.  In  fact,  the  peace  of  Seringapatam  was  concluded  with  him, 
under  a  perfect  conviction  that  his  mind  was  breathing  all  the  rage  of  dis- 
appointed ambition  and  humiliated  pride ;  and  if  the  hostility  of  his  sentiments 
had  constituted  a  reason  for  war,  in  the  opinion  of  the  persons  in  India  and 
Europe,  who  at  that  time  composed  the  compound  government  of  India,  that 
peace  would  never  have  been  made,  as  it  was  made,  abroad ;  nor  applauded,  as 
it  was  applauded,  at  home.  The  basis  on  which  the  wisdom  of  that  agreement 
rested  was  the  supposed  soundness  of  the  conclusion,  that  the  power  of  Tippoo, 
far  from  able  to  resist  the  British  when  entire,  was  so  little  formidable  when 
diminished  to  one  half,  that  the  hostility  of  his  sentiments,  however  intense, 
.  and  however  certainly  known,  was  a  matter  unworthy  of  particular  regard,  to  a 
people  who  declared  all  increase  of  territory  unfavourable  to  their  interests,  and 
who,  in  the  opposition  of  interest  between  Tippoo  and  the  Mahi-attas,  could  not 

*  This  is  the  account  which  is  given  in  the  Governor-General's  Letter  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  dated  20th  March,  1799.  In  his  minute,  in  the  secret  department,  12th  of  August, 
1798,  the  following  is  the  account.  **  The  ambassadors  aided  and  assisted  in  the  levy  of  150 
officers  and  privates,  for  the  service  of  Tippoo,  under  the  terms,  and  for  the  purposes,  stated  in 
the  proclamation.  Few  of  the  officers  are  of  any  experience,  and  the  privates  are  the  refuse  of 
the  democratic  rabble  of  the  island.  Some  of  them  are  volunteers;  others  were  taken  from  the 
prisons,  and  compelled  to  embark.  Several  of  them  are  Caf&ees,  and  people  of  half  cast.  With 
such  of  these  troops  as  were  volunteers,  the  ambassadors  entered  into  several  stipulations  and 
engagements,  in  the  name  of  Tippoo."  In  Tippoo's  own  letter  to  the  French  Directory,  under 
date  the  SOth  of  August,  1798,  he  says  he  received  only  sixty  soldiers.- 
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fail  to  behold  a  security  against  the  most  fonnidable  of  the  enemies  whom  India  Chap.  vni. 

could  raise  them  up.  ^^— v-^-^ 

.  .     .         1798. 

The  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  Governor-General,  by  the  inci*  The  GoTemor- 

dents  of  which  the  above  is  the  account,  appears  to  have  been  strong  and  gj "^g^^l^ 
agitating  in  the  highest  degree.  **  Under  aU  these  circumstances,  an  immediate  immediate 
attack,"  says  he,  **  upon  Tippoo  Sultan,  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  the 
execution  of  his  unprovoked  and  unwarrantable  projects  of  amlntion  and  re- 
venge, appeared  to  me  to  be  demanded  by  the  soundest  maxims  both  of  justice 
and  policy. — Such  was  the  tenor  of  my  opinions  as  early  as  the  20th  of  June^ 
1798  ;"  that  is,  only  two  days  after  any  authentic  information  of  the  facts  had 
been  received.  '^  I  therefore,"  continues  he,  ^^  recorded  my  decided  judgment, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  assemble  the  armies  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and 
Malabar  without  delay,  and  I  issued  my  final  orders .  for  this  purpose  on  that 
day.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  my  original  intention  was — if  cir- 
cumstanoes  would  have  admitted— -to  have  attacked  the  Sultaun  instantly,  and 
on  both  sides  of  his  dominions,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  his  hostile  prepara- 
tions, and  of  anticipating  their  declared  object.  I  was  concerned,  however,  to 
learn,  from  persons  most  conversant  in  military  details  at  Fort  St  Geoi^,  that . 
the  dispersed  state  of  the  army  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  certain  radical 
defects  in  its  establishments,  would  render  the  assembling  a  force  equal  to 
offensive  movements  against  Tippoo,  a  much  more  tedious  and  difficult  operation 
than  I  had  apprehended."  * 

Either  the  Governor-General  condemned  the  policy  of  the  treaty  which  was  drcamstances 
concluded  by  Lord  Comwallis,  and  highly  applauded  by  the  ministers,  the  par-  akin^wM  ^  be 
liament,  and  people  of  England ;  Or  such  was  the  change  in  circumstances,  that  grounded. 
the  enmity  of  Tippoo,  which  was  neither  formidable,  nor  offered  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  being  formidable,  in  ITSS^  had  become  intensely  formidable  in  1798 ; 
Or,  lastly,  the  mind  of  the  Governor-General  «was  in  a  state  of  inflammation, 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Momington  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  20th  March,  1799.  Papers 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  relating  to  the  late  War  in  the  East  Indies  with  Tippoo 
Sultaun ;  ordered  to  be  printed  26th  Sept.  1799.  **  The  necessarily  dispersed  state  of  the 
troops/'  (says  Col.  Beatson,  View  of  the  Origin  and  Conduct  of  the  War  with  Tippoo  Sultaun, 
i.  15),  **  would  have  been  of  less  importance  but  for  those  radical  defects,  which  have 
in  a  certain  degree  at  all  times  existed.  These  proceed  Jrtm  a  system  of  economy ^  which 
precludes  the  expense  of  establishing  depots  of  grain  in  different  parts  of  our  possessions, 
and  of  maintaining  a  fixed  establishment  of  draught  and  carriage  cattle ;  without  which 
no  portion  of  the  Madras  army,  however  amply  it  might  have  been  supplied  with  every  other 
requisite  for  field  operations,  was  in  a  condition  to  act  with  promptitude  and  elfect** 
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Book  VI.  and  decided  upon  suggestions  totally  different  firom  those  of  a  cool  and  accurate 
^■"^^"■""^  contemplation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

No  where,  in  his  official  correspondence,  as  he  lays  down  the  reasons  of  his 
conduct,  does  he  state  any  disapprobation  of  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam.  It 
seems,  therefore,  a  proper  conclusion,  that  no  disapprobation  of  it  existed  in  his 
mind. 

Whether,  in  the  circumstances  of  Tippoo  or  the  English,  any  thing  at  that  time 
existed,  which  rendered  the  inimical  mind  of  Tippoo  more  alarming,  than  at  the 
date  of  the  peace,  is  the  next  point  of  rational  inquiry.  The  English,  unless 
we  are  to  suppose  that  the  government  which  they  had  established  in  India  was 
too  bad  to  admit  of  progression,  must  have  advanced  in  all  the  elements  of 
political  power.  They  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace ;  they  had  taken  posses- 
sion, almost  unresisted,  of  both  the  French  and  Dutch  settlements  in  India; 
time  had  been  given  to  improve  their  experience,  and  their  institutions,  and  to 
reap  the  greatest  possible  fruit  from  the  extensive  districts  which  the  partition  of 
one  half  of  Tippoo's  former  territories  had  added  to  their  dominions.  On  the  side  of 
Tippoo  no  change  could  possibly  have  taken  place,  except  by  the  exertions 
which  he  might  have  made  to  improve  his  revenues,  and  his  army*— revenues 
completely  exhausted,  and  an  army  conquered  and  reduced — out  of  the  re- 
sources of  a  country  desolated  in  every  quarter,  by  the  ravages  of  war ;  and 
reduced  to  one  half  of  that  extent,  over  which  the  English  had  found  it  so 
easy  to  prevaiL 

It  would  be  ridiculous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  deepest  imputation  upon  the 
English  government  to  suppose,  that,  intrinsically,  the  power  of  the  English  had 
not  risen  upon  that  of  Tippoo,  and  rendered  its  preponderance  still  greater,  during 
the  interval  of  only  six  years,  which  had  elapsed  since  the  pacification  of  Serin- 
gapatam. If  then  any  danger  to  the  English  now  accrued  from  Tippoo  greater 
than  the  danger  of  1792,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  causes  exteri<»*  to  the  con^ 
didon  and  resources  of  the  countries  appertaining  to  each.  The  connection  with 
allies  was  the  only  circumstance  from  without,  by  which  the  power  of  either 
government  was  affected. 

With  respect  to  the  English,  it  was  indeed  alleged  that  their  allies,  the 
Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  yielded  a  prospect  rather  of  danger  than  of  aid. 
This,  however,  was  a  circumstance  which  presented  consequences  of  two  di^ 
ferent  sorts.  K  the  want  of  allies  increased  the  causes  of  their  dread  of  Tippoo^ 
it  rendered  them  less  able  to  fight  with  him,  and  therefore  increased  the  motives 
to  peace.    If  they  w^e  perfectly  able  to  fight  with  him,  notwithstanding  the 
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want  of  allies,  this  very  circumstance  proved,  that  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend  Chap.  VIIL 
from  remaining  at  peace.     If  it  was  all^i^ed  that  they  were  able  to  fight  now,  ^2;C~^ 
but  should  not  be  able,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  it  implied  that  Tippoo's 
government  was  better  than  theirs,  and  would  more  rapidly  increase  his  resources. 
Besides ;  it  was  not  true,  that  the  English  were,  to  any  considerable,  if  to  any 
d^^ree,  less  sure  of  auxiliary  operations,  than  at  the  commencement,  or  any 
point  in  the  duration  of  the  peace.     The  Mahrattas,  it  was  supposed,  would 
stand  aloof,  even  if  the  Company  were  attacked.     But,  in  the  first  place,  it 
was  to  be  remembered,  that,  as  the  Mahrattas  dreaded  nothing  more  than  the 
increase  of  Tippoo's  power,  the  natural  conclusion  was,  that,  if  they  saw  the 
Company  in  any  danger,  they  would  be  too  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
interest  not  to  ofier  efiectiial  assistance,  and  if  at  present  they  showed  indifference 
to  the  dispute,  or  rather  a  jealousy  of  the  Englifli,  that  the  reason  was,  because 
they  saw  the  English  in  no  danger,  by  suffering  at  the  hand  of  Tippoo,  of 
making  Tippoo  formidably  strong,  but  saw  them  much  more  likely,  by  crushing 
Tippoo,  to  raise  their  own  power  to  a  great  and  alarming  height.     It  was  also 
true,  that  at  the  moment  when  Lord  Comwallis  concluded  the  treaty,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  case  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  convince  any  mati»  that  hardly 
any  dependance  could,  even  then,  be  placed  on  assbtance  firom  the  Mahrattas,  in  the 
event  of  a  subsequent  dispute ;  and,  in  fact,  every  circumstance,  to  which  a  hope  of 
the   co-operation  of  that  people  against  the  aggressions  of  Tiiq;KX>  could  be 
attached  in  1792,  ei^isted  in  equal  force  at  the  present  hour,  and  were  as  likdy 
to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

The  only  source  of  jealousy  with  regard  to  the  Nizam,  the  second  of  the 
En^h  allies,  was  the  corps  of  sepoys  conmianded  by  Frenchmen.  In  the  state 
of  mind  by  which  the  Governor-General  and  Englishmen  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  cast  were  at  that  time  distinguished,  the  very  existence  of  a  Frenchman 
was  a  cause  of  alarm :  and  a  military  corps,  under  the  direction  of  Frenchmen, 
assumed  the  dreadful  aspect  of  a  most  enormous  evil  It  Wta^  at  the  same  time, 
however,  a  circumstance  perfectly  known,  that  this  evil,  whatever  it  was,  it 
depended  upon  the  English  themselves,  by  an  act  totally  free  from  difficulty^ 
completely  to  remove.  The  Nizam  had  already  proposed  to  Sir  John  Shore, 
the  dismissal  of  the  French  officers  in  his  service,  and  the  abolition  of  their 
corps,  provided  the  English  troops  in  his  pay  were  so  increased,  and  their 
services  so  extended,  as  to  enable  them  to  defend  him  against  the  aggressions 
of  the  Mahrattas.  The  English  themselves  indeed  were  eager  to  hold  forth^ 
that  the  French  officers,  by  the  avidity  with  which  they  absorbed  the  powers 
vol,.  III.  3  G 
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^  {666k  VI.  df  the  state,  had  become  odious  to  the  Nizam,  who  was  now  alamed  at  fhiir 
^~^)^^7""^^  daring  encroachments,  and  eager  for  thdr  destruction.  In  point  of  fact,  it  wair 
found,  that,  as  soon  as  the  Govemor-General  proposed  to  agree  to  the  conAtiona 
upon  which  the  Nizam  had  ahready  offered  to  dismiss  the  French,  his  assent  wm 
obtained,  and  this  cause  of  seeking  the  destruction  of  Tippoo,  if  such  it  is  to  be 
regarded,  was  speedily  taken  away.  The  truth  is,  that  the  English  were,  in  tiie 
first  place,  stronger  intrinsically :  and,  in  the  next  place,  not  weaker,  on  may 
rational  ground  of  computation,  in  respect  of  allies,  in  the  year  1798»  than  im 
the  year  1792.  If  there  was  any  thing  real,  theref(»e,  in  the  ground  of  ahntt, 
it  is  not  in  the  circumstances  of  Uie  English,  but  in  those  of  Tippoo^  that  it  k  to 
be  found. 

The  revenue  which  it  was  possible  for  the  very  limited  territory  of  the  Sultan  to 
yield;  and  the  moderate  army  whidb  that  revenue  could  maintain,  it  is  miserable  to 
contemplate  as  having  been  a  subject  of  alarm,  to  a  people,  possessing  resoiaces  so 
many  times  as  great,  and  so  many  degrees  further  advanced  in  the  art  and 
science  of  war.  Of  course,  it  is  in  circumstances  extrinsic*  to  his  dominions^ 
if  in  any,  that  Tippoo  can  be  regarded  as  having  been  either  formidable  to  the 
English,  or  lajring  them  undar  any  oMigation,  beyond  that  which  existed  in  I79fl» 
to  adopt  extraordinary  measures  of  self-defence.  But  of  such  circumstances  one 
only  can  be  named ;  and  that  is,  his  connection  with  the  French.  To  dear  up, 
therefiMre,  every  difficulty  in  this  question  of  policy,  it  only  remains  to  inquire  how 
much  of  danger  was  implied  in  the  connection  which  he  hadfiuined  with  the  French. 

Tippoo  was  by  no  means  without  a  connection  with  the  French,  at  the  date 
of  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam.  A  French  ^^rps  had  formed  a  distingui^ed 
part  of  his  army  from  the  moment  he  ascended  the  throne.  When  that  treaty 
was  concluded,  a  war  was  impending  between  the  English  and  the  French; 
and  no  man  could  have  a  doubt  tfadt  Tippoo  would  gladly  join  the  enemies  of 
those  whom  he  regarded  as  his  inveterate  foes,  should  those  enemies  think  of  car- 
rying their  arms  to  that  distant  part  of  the  globe.  With  all  these  circumstances 
fully  before  him.  Lord  Comwallis  thought  it  wise  to  make  peace.  What  new 
circumstance  had  occurred,  to  make  it  wise  in  Lord  Wellesley  to  come  to  the 
determinatioli  which  he  says  he  had  formed  on  the  20th  of  June  1798,  of 
attacking  Tippoo  immediately,  if  he  had  found  it  possible  to  assemble  the 
troops  ?  The  appearance  of  two  men  at  the  isle  of  France,  and  a  proclamation 
by  the  Govenior :  from  which,  as  fisur  as  then  was  known,  only  this  inference 
could  rationally  be  drawn :  Either  that  it  set  forth  a  number  of  falsehoods,  for 
the  purpose  of  precipitating  the  English  into  an  Indian  war ;  or  was  the  act  of  a 
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madman,  making  puMic  a  communication  of  the  highest  importance,  which  it  Crap.  VUL 
was  so  much  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  keep  in  the  profoundeatt  secrecy ;  or,  ^TJ^T"^ 
which  was  by  fiur  the  most  probaUe  supjxMition,  that  it  was  nothing  but  an  act 
of  boasting,  bragging  fdly,  with  an  affair  of  very  small  inip<»rtance  for  its  foun- 
dation. Nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  Tippoo,  seeing  the  increase  which 
bad  takai  place  in  the  French  corps  in  the  service  of  other  native  powers,  both 
that  of  the  Nizam,  and  that  of  the  principal  Mahratta  power,  was  very  desirous 
of  increasing  his  own ;  and  might  have  sent  agents  to  the  isle  of  France  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  both  officers  and  men.  It  is  well  known,  how  much  of 
boasting,  and  ci  exaggeration,  enters  into  the  verbal  intercourse  of  the  East ;  it  is 
well  known,  also,  that  Tippoo  carried  this  weakness  to  excess,  and  might  be 
xegaxdeA  as  a  braggart  even  among  the  orientals.  It  is  still  further  known,  that 
on  nothing  was  he  fonder  of  bra^;ing;,  than  his  power  in  rdation  to  the  English^ 
and  the  vengieance  which,  if  provoked  by  them,  he  should  one  day  inflict.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  incredible,  it  was  highly  probaUe,  that  with  a  view  to  obtain  a 
more  favourable  reception  to  his  application  for  leave  to  enlist  soldiers  in  the  isle 
of  France,  his  agents  were  instructed  to  talk  very  high,  to  boast  ct  his  enmity 
to  the  English,  and  even  his  power,  if  well  supported  by  the  French,  to  expd 
them  from  India.  Vapour,  of  this  kind,  was  a  tiling  too  common  in  India  to 
excite  any  particular  regard.  But  it  was  not  surprising,  if  it  produced  on  the 
French  Governor  a  very  different  effect.  It  was  very  well  known,  at  the  period 
when  the  Governor-General  was  called  upon  to  deliberate,  w  to  decide  without 
deliberation,  upon  the  question  of  peace  cor  war,  that  a  high  degree  of  exci^ 
taUlity  had,  by  the  events  of  their  revolution,  been  conveyed  to  the  minds  of 
Frenchmen ;  that  they  were  almost  as  much  disposed  to  the  language  of  vanity  and 
ostentation  as  the  orientak  themselves :  and  the  only  rational  conclusion  was,  that  * 
the  French  Governor,  evidently  a  very  ignorant  and  foolish  man,  had  been  eager 
to  adopt  any  occasion,  however  insignificant,  of  indulging  hb  propensity  for 
boasting,  exaggeration,  and  display ;  that  the  loose,  hyperiixAcal  talk  of  Indians 
had  been  held  forth  as  the  momentous  language  of  a  solemn  negotiation ;  and 
two  agents  for  recruiting  soldiers  transformed  into  ambassadors,  for  the  purpose 
of  contracting  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  the  Sultan  of  Mysore 
and  the  republic  of  France. 

But,  even  should  we  go  so  far  as  to  allow  the  wisdom  of  fsappodng  that 
Tippoo  had  made  an  overture  of  the  most  serious  kind  for  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  against  the  English,  an  important  question  is  still  to  be  asked. 
Did  this,  in  the  smallest  degree,  alter  the  circumstances  of  the  English  in  regard 
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Book  VI.  to  Tippoo  ?     Was  their  danger,  in  any  respect,  increased  ?     Would  they  have 
^^^j^^"""^  J>een  perfectly  safe  to  remain  at  peace,  had  hot  this  overture  been  made  ? 
If  80,  in  what  respect  did  this  overture  increase  the  probability  of  evil  ?     It  may 
be  affirmed,  without  any  dread  of  refutation,  that  it  produced  no  effect  of  that 
description  whatsoever.     In  reality,  the  incident  disclosed  nothing  with  regard  to 
the  mind  of  Tippoo,  which  was  not  perfectly  known,  believed,  and  acted  upon 
before ;  namely,  his  eager  desire  to  do  mischief  to  the  English,  and  to  unite 
with  any  power  that  would  embark  in  the  same  design,  more  especially  with  the 
French,  whose  power  and  hatred  appeared  to  offer  so  great  a  resource.     In  fact, 
the  incident  made  a  disclosure,  which  might  be  regarded  as  agreeable ;  namely, 
that  the  connection  between  Tippoo  and  the  French  was  so  triffing,  and  thar 
mode  of  intercourse  so  very  childish  cmd  absurd.    It  might  have  been  expected, 
and  it  ought  to  have  been  beforehand  supposed,  that  a  profound  and  regular 
channel  of  communication  was  opened  between  them,  and  that  their  conjoint 
means  of  annoying. the  English  had  been  well  digested,  and  perfectly  understood. 
But,  if  this  incident  disclosed  nothing  with  regard  tothe  niinds  of  Tippoo,  and  tte 
FKnch,  except  that  they  were  less  capable  of  doing  mischief  to  the  English, 
than  might  before  have  been  reasonably  expected,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that 
an  overture  so  loose,  indefinite,  fuU  of  negligence  and  mismanagement,  could 
add  any  thing  to  the  motives  of  the  French  for  carrying  hostilities  to  India,  if 
their  circumstances  admitted  so  costly  an  experiment.     And,  lastly,  if  this  over- 
ture intrinsically  altered  nothing,  either  in  regard  to  the  dangers  of  the  English, 
or  their  knowledge  of  that  danger,  except  by  showing  that  it  was  less  than  they 
might  have  supposed,  was  there  any  thing  (for  that  is  the  last  hypothesis)  in 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  French  nation,  at  that  particular  time,  which  ren- 
dered it  more  likely  they  should  now  send  an  army  to  India,  than  at  any  period 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam  ?     During  the  two  days 
between  the  18th  and  the  SOth  of  June,  1798,  in  which  contracted  space  the 
Govemor-rGeneral  made  up  his  mind,  upon  the  strength  of  the  incident  in  ques- 
tion, to  attack  the  sovereign  of  Mysore  instantly;  it  nuiy  be  affirmed,  that 
he  had  no  rational  ground  for  supposing  it  more  likdy  that  the  French  would 
then  make  war  upon  India,  than  it  had  been  at  any  period  since  the  war  between 
them  and  England  began.     It  evidently  fcdlows,  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
destroying  Tippoo,  at  this  particular  moment,  which  had  not  existed  at  every 
moment  since  the  commencement  Of  the  negotiation  for  peace. 

StiU,  the  character  of  the  poUcy  which  was  pursued  by  the  Governor-General 
remains  to  be  determined,  by  the  solution^  not  of  the  question  whether  more 
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xeaaoHf  than  at  any  preceding  peiiod,  existed  for  the  destruction  of  the  Sultan^  Chap.  YIIL 
but  of  the  question,  whether  sufficient  teaaon  existed  at  the  present,  as  well  as,  if  j,^g^ 
^ch  were  the  coincidence,  at  anj  antecedent  time.  More  obscurity  rests  upon 
this  determination.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  Governor-General  ought  to  have  been 
guided  by  the  act  of  parliament,  made  and  provided  for  the  express  regulation  of 
his  conduct,  the  answer  is  not  doubtM.  By  that  act,  all  augmentation  of  terr 
ritoiy,  and  every  act  of  war  against  an  Indian  prince,  except  for  self-defence,  in 
the  case  of  actual  hostilities,  was  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  interest,  and 
injurious  to  the  honour  of  the  British  nation.  It  will  be  impossible  to  show,  that 
the  war  into  which  the  Govemor-General  was  so  eager  to  plunge,  was  a  war  of 
sdf-defence,  except  by  such  arguments  as  will  show,  that  no  war  which  has  a 
prospect  of  adding  to  the  securities  of  a  nation  can  ever  be  a  war  of  a  different 
sort.  If  it  was  proper  in  the  Govemor-General  to  treat  the  act  of  par* 
liament  with  contempt ;,  as  the  parliament  itself  soon  after  declared  that  it  was, 
by  thanking  and  applauding  him  for  his  flagrant  violation  of  that  act;  and  if 
the  only  question  was,  whether  or  not  the  British  interests  were  to  be  promoted, 
or  the  contrary,  by  the  ruin  of  this  dreaded  foe,  the  inquiry  is  more  complicated. 
What  was  to  be  gained  was  abundantly  obvious ;  it  was  the  saving  of  the 
^pense  which  the  maintenance  of  a  force  sufficient  to  guard  against  any  chance 
of  evil  from  his  malignity  would  have  required.  This  expense,  if  the  war  by  good 
fortune  had  not  been  so  very  short,  would  not  perhaps  have  equalled  the  interest 
tif  the  money  expended  by  the  war.  Had  this  been  the  fact,  more  would  have 
been  lost,  it  is  evident,  than  gained  by  the  destruction  of  Tippoo ;  for  as  to 
the  mere  increase  of  dominion,  independent  of  security,  that,  in  the  shape 
of  a  good,  was  not  less  violently  renounced  by  Lord  Momington,  than  by  the 
parliament,  and  by  the  nation  at  large.  It  was  on  this  foundation,  or  otherwise 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  one,  on  which,  after  conquering  the  dominions  of 
Tippoo,  instead  of  keeping  the  whole  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  he  gave  to 
others  an  important  part,  and  even  urged  upon  the  Mahrattas  a  portion  which 
they  refused..  With  regard  to  what  was  lost  to  the  British  interests  by  the 
destruction  of  Tippoo  (for  even  the  power  of  Tippoo  was  an  evil  not  without  its 
good),  it  is  much  l^ss  easy  to  form  any  thing  like  a  determinate  opinion.  While 
Tippoo  existed,  the  Mahrattas  might  be  confidently  expected  to  be  much  more 
subservient  to  the  English,  on  whom  alone  th  y  depended  for  assistance  against 
this  their  greatly  dreaded  foe,  than  they  would  be  after  his  destruction,  when 
every  source  of  apprehension  was  taken  away.  What  amount  of  evit  might  be 
involved  in  thus  relieving  the  Mahrattas  from  all  dependance  upon  the  English 
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Book  VI.  cannot  of  course  be  exactly  defined  The  English  were  aUe  to  diartiie  Aeni, 
^"^^"^  wljen  they  thought  chastisement  requireck  A  case  might  ereo  he  supposed,  in 
which  Tippoo,  instead  of  being  an  opponent,  might  have  been  a  confederate  oi 
the  Mahrattas  against  the  Ei^lirii.  This  supposition,  however,  is  obnously 
confined  to  one  case,  that  in  which  the  Englisfa,  renouiicng  theff  padic  policy, 
should  bring  the  Mahrattas  into  greater  diead  of  improvoked  evil  firom  the 
Eng^h,  than  they  lay  under  in  regard  to  Tippo^  As  affairs  were  actually 
situated,  the  effects  of  their  emancipation  firom  the  dread  of  Tippoo  soon  begun 
to  appear ;  and  the  Governor-General  found  himself  under  the  supposed  necenity 
of  checking  their  audacity  by  a  war. 
Opinion  held  That,  ou  Other  occasions,  the  contemplation  of  the  fiEiets  made  an  im{»iesuoB^ 
Englishmen,  in  Correspondent  to  the  inferences  which  have  here  been  drawn ;  made  such  an  im- 
rdlt^ve^Ll^^  P'^sion,  at  the  time,  on  the  minds  of  the  most  instructed  men  in  India,  there  is 
2J^'^'^|™«<>f  a  remarkable  document  to  prove.  On  the  24th  of  July,  1798,  a  meeting  was 
Indian  stato.  held  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  on  the  subject  of  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions^  in  support  of  the  war  against  the  French,  which  were  then  promoted 
with  great  zeal,  by  all  expectants  and  dependants  on  government  in  er&ry  part  of 
the  British  dominions.  To  this  meeting  great  importance  was  attached ;  md 
all  the  persons,  highest  in  their  consequence,  and  wannest  in  their  aspirings^ 
were  fi)rward,  by  the  exhibition  of  their  persons,  and  of  their  fervour,  not  to 
omit  so  easy  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  new  title  of  merit  in  the  eyes  of 
theu*  superiors.  In  this  splendid,  and  numerous  asseml^,  the  Advocate-General, 
Mr.  Burroughs,  made  the  introductory  address,  at  great  length,  and  with  the 
best  of  his  eloquence.  He  introduced  in  it  the  following  observations,  which 
constitute  a  matter  of  evidence,  of  some  weight,  in  determining  the  questions 
which  arise  out  of  the  circumstances  of  that  important  era.  ^  Every  man,"  he 
said,  **  at  all  acquamted  with  our  situation,  must  know  that  in  India  we  never 
htSare  were  so  pow^rfiil,  and  so  unassailable,  as  at  the  present  moment.  We  have 
an  army  infinitdy  stronger,  in  number  and  discipline,  than  we  ever  had  before  in 
India.  We  are  without  an  epemy  who  can  venture  to  attack  us ;  and  he  would 
assert  fliat  there  was  not  a  single  native  who  would  now  eyen  wish  to  attack  us, 
unless,  indeed,  our  old  enemy  Tippoo  might  have  such  a  wish.  But  that  Prince 
had  received  such  a  lesson  in  the  last  Mysore  war,  as  must  deter  him  firom  any 
«uch  enter[nise  again,  even  if  he  could  have  the  aid  of  France  in  doing  so; 
Any  aid  fi*om  Europe  it  was  impossible  he  could  have,  considering  the  total 
want  of  ships  in  France,  on  which  troops  could  be  transmitted ;  and  we  know 
besides,  that  the  English  fleets  maintained  the  entire  domiiiioa  of  the  seas,  and 
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that  our  enanies  were  evarj  day  lamenting  their  inability  to  send  one  sail  in  Chap.  VIIL 
safety  from  any  of  their  ports^  as  they  were  all  blocked  up  by  the  British  navy.  ^""T^C"" 
The  Frmch  islands  in  India  had  thrown  off  aU  omnection  with  France,  and, 
instead  of  taking  any  part  against  us,  must  now  look  to  us  as  friends,  to  protect 
them  fix>m  any  attempts  whidi  might  be  made  on  them  by  France."  * 

Compelled  reluctantly  to  abandon  the  design  of  immediatdy  invading  Mysore,  DiffereDce  of 
the  Governor-General,  neverthdess,  renewed  his  orders  for  assembling  the  army  uve^to"warmce 
with  the  smallest  possible  delay.     In  the  policy  of  this  measure  the  Madras  ^^^^X^'^^ 
ooundl  by  no  means  concurred.    Besides  the  lenirth  of  time  necessary  for  as-  Govemor-Ge- 
semhling  the  army,  the  expense,  they  said,  would  be  so  enormous ;  and  so  mudi  Madras  f  resi- 
danger  would  be  unavoidably  created  of  provoking  hostilities  with  Tippoo,  by  ^"^^' 
vast  preparations  importing  the  design  of  war ;  that  they  could  not  think  them- 
selves justified,  without  a  strong  representation,  in  obejdng  the  orders  which  they 
h&d  received-f    ^  Not  discouraged,"  says  the  Govemor-G^eral,'*  by  these  sug- 
gestions  and  representations,   I  insisted  on  the  immediate  execution  of  my 
orders.*'  % 

During  the  interval  which  was  required  for  assembling  the  army,  the  Govar-  Anewtnat)^ 
nOr-General  found  employment  in  negotiating  with  Nizam  AU  the  dismissfon  of  ah,  whoTs- 
the  French  officers,  and  the  dissolution  of  their  corps.    His  minister,  to  whom  "jj^*^™, 
the  business  of  the  state  was  almost  wholly  committed,  was  a  piutisan  of  the 
English,  and  well  disposed  for  the  annihilation  of  the  French  party ;  as  soon  as 
the  British  government  would  consent  to  replace  them  by  a  force  adequate  to  the 
service  which  the  French  performed  in  the  protection  of  the  country.     The 
Nizam  was  not  altogether  blind  to  the  dangers  of  placing  himself  in  a  state  of 
hdpless  dependance  upon  a  superior  power.    But  totally  unequal,   as  he  knew 
that  he  was,  to  the  defence  of  himsdf,  against  the  Mahrattas,  against  the  Sultan, 
or  against  the  English,  it  was  easy  for  the  minister  to  convince  him,  that  he  was 
safer  in  the  hands  of  the  English  than  of  dther  of  the  other  two.    From  the 

*  See  a  Report  of  the  business  of  this  meetbg :  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  voL  i.  Chronicle, 
p.  SI. 

f  A  Review  of  the  late  War  in  Mysore,  in  a  Letter  from  an  Officer  in  India.  Published  by 
M.  Wood,  Esq.  M.  P.  CoIonel,^and  late  Chief  Engineer,  Bengal,  p.  10.  The  Governor-General's 
Letter,  ut  supra,  parag.  38. 

\  Ibid.  Colonel  Beauon  says  (View  of  the  Origin  and  Conduct  of  the  War  with  Tippoo>  L  4), 
<<  The  appreh^isions  entertained  from  the  designs  of  Tippoo  Sultan  were  certainly,  ait  that 
period ,  considerably  increased  by  the  bold  and  decided  measures  of  preparation  and  defence, 
which  the  Marquis  Wellesley  judged  proper  to  adopt,  a  very  few  weeks  after  he  had  taken  charge 
of  Ae  supreme  government  of  India.** 
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jJ^oj(:^P)  HB^(|[;fWW^t  ot  whfijt  he  iregarded-as  911  object  ef  luspeakaUe  in^ortAie^^  Hie 
^^^^170^^^^^^^^^^  p£  a,  French  corps  in  the  service  of  the  Nisam,  Lord'MimiiQgtoii 
^*  ,|2iras«fa7,fi:om  allowing  himself  to  .be  j^tnuoed  by  any  dread  of  ofiendii^  the 
JVIahratta3 ;  the  motive  by  which  the  mind  of  his  predeeesaor  hod  been  swayed. 
His  instructions  were  issued  to  ^the . acting treffldaott*  at  Hyderabad,  on  the  8th  of 
July»  to  open  a  negotiation,  with  the  Nizam;  and  on  the  Ist  of  Sqitonber  a 
treaty  was,  concluded,  by  wluch  four  battalions  of  British  troops. were  added  to 
th$  former  two,  and  the  British  government  was  pledged  for  the  protection  of 
Ibhe  Nizam,  .against  any  unjurt  demands  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  Nizam,  aaJm 
p^^, engaged  tp  disband  the  French  corps  in  his  serviee ;  to  deUvettovorfits 
officers  to  the, British  government^. whenever  the  whole  of  the  'British  foroe 
^ojuld  q^ve  in  his  capital ;  and  ipi nisfe  the  isubsidy,  which*  he  |)aid  fer  tfae^nodn- 
tenance  of  the  British  troops,  irom  ^7,718»  to  S|01,425  rupees  "per  month, 
f  Though  the  fqrce  whJ^h  the  French  officers  commanded  consisted,  afteridl the 
alarm  which  it  occ^^pjtonedt  of  less  thin  14,000  men,  it  was  necessary  to  tate 
precautions  against  the  chance  of  its  resistance.  Pending  tlie  negotiation,  tsbit 
itdditiopal  troops  destined  for  the  service  of  the  Nizam  .were  coUected  in  that 
part  of  the  C^^D^pany's  territory  which  touched .  upon  his  fixnitier ;  imd  on  the 
10th  of  .Qptober  joined  the  two  former  battalions  at  Hyderabad*  Fortunately 
for  the  schemes  of  the  Govemw-General,  .Raymond,  whose  talents  and  great 
influence  might  have  been  formidably  exerted  fcnr  the  preservation  of  his  power, 
bad  died  a  few  months  before^  and  a  struggle  for  ascendancy  had  introduced 
gi^at  animosity  and  disunion  into  the  corps.  Not  only  the  Nizam,  but  even 
l^e  minister  himself,  wavered,  however,  and  drew  back,  when  the  enterprise 
qapae  to  <^e.  verge  of  execution.  But  in  so  little  respect,  was  tiiis  greatly  dreaded 
c^i^s  really,  held  by  the  British  officer  who  commanded  the  six  subsidiary  batta- 
lipn^i,  that  he  dj4  not  hesitate,  to  take  a  decisive  step.  He  dedUoed  his  determi- 
Q^tiopj  unless  the  Nizam  came  to  the;  immediate  resolution  of  fulfflling  his  aa* 
gfjgipment^i.tp  make  an  attack  on  the  French  camp  with  his  own  forces,  and 
proclaim  the  want  of  faith  in  the  Nizam*s  government  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
consequences  which  might  ensue.  A  proclamation  was  soon,  after  sent  to  the 
l^rench  camp,  announcing  the  discharge  of  the  officers*  and  declaring  it  treaspik 
in  the  soldiers  to  obey  them.  The  soldiers  were  already  in  a  state  aiq>roacfaing 
mutiny.  The  disorders  now  proceeded  to  greater  violence ;  and  the  officers  were 
imprisoned  by  .their  men.  In  this  helpless  situation,  the  camp,  which  at  the  time 
did  hot  contain  aboVe  11,000  men,  the  rest  of  the  corps  being  on  distant  detach- 
ment,  was  surrounded  by  the  whole  of  the  British  battalions,  and  a  strong  bo^y 
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€f  tiie  Nizam's  bone.  The  men,  upon  a  pronuse  of  their  pay,  and  continuance  Chap.  VUL 
of  service,  laid  down  their  arms ;  and  the  arrest  of  the  officers  was  acoompliriied  ^[IC*^ 
without  difficulty  or  danger.  Notwithstanding  the  unfiiendly  passions  which 
Frenchpien  at  this  moment  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  Governor-General,  he 
was  careful  to  ensure  to  the  individuals,  who  had  fiedlai  under  his  power,  that 
generosity  of  treatment  which  a  gallant  mind  is  ever  prompted  to  bestow. 
Their,  property,  together  with  such  arrears  as  were  due  to  them  by  the  Nizam^ 
were  seemed  to  their  use ;  they  were  conveyed  to  Calcutta,  under  every!  indul- 
gfBOta  compatible  with  the  security  of  their  persons ;  and  on  their  arrival  in 
England  the  Governor-General  provided  that  they  should  not  be  treated  as  pri- 
aoners.  of  war,  but  transported  to  their  country  without  detention.* 

The  chances  of  good  or  evil  from  the  Mahrattas  finrced  themselves,  abo,  upon  Upfruitfui  n^- 
tiie  attention  of  the  British  government;  and  negotiations  were  carried  on  at  F<^!2^ ^ 
Poonah,  at  the  same  time  with  those  whidi  w&te  conducted  at  Hyderabad  to 
an  issue  deemed  so  exceedingly  favourable.  The  negotiations,  however,  at- 
tempted with  the  Mahrattas  produced  not  e<pial.  results.  The.  substance  of  the 
treaty  n^otiated  at  Hyderabad  was  communicated  to  the  Peshwa,  both  before 
and  after  its  oonchision.  f '  And  at  both  periods,"  says  the  Governor-General  to 
thci  Court  of  Directors,  **.he  expressed  his  entire  approbation  of  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  new  engagements,  as  well  in  their  operation  upon  the  interests 
of  the  Mahratta  empire,  as  upon  those  of  the  Nizam.'' f  On  the  other  hand^ 
Sir  John  Malcolm  says,  *'  The  measures  taken  at  Hyderabad  were  regularly 
communicated  to  the  Peshwah :  but  that  prince,  either  influenced  by  his  weak 
counsdlors,  or  acting  under  the  control  of  Dowlut  Row  Scindia,  obstinately 
continued  to  withhold  his  finmkal  consent  to  any  acknowledgement  of  the  right 
of  the  British  government  to  arbitrate  in  his  disputes  with  the  court  of  Hyderap 
bad"  X  Of  course,  it  may  be  said,  the  Governor-General  knew  best  It  may 
also,  however,  with  equal  certainty  be  said,  that  he  had  the  greatest  temptation 
to  lay  on  a  colour;  that  if  none  except  agreeaUe  consequences  were  supposed  tOF 

*  Letter  of  the  Governor-General  to  the  Court  of  Directorsi  dated  Slat  Nov.  17d8.  Printed 
papers,  ut  luprai  p.  6.  Malcohn's  Sketch,  p.  'SSe— 244.  Beatson  tells  us  (L  50)  that  the 
aecret  was  well  kept;  that  the  cause  of  sending  the  detachment  from  Guntoor  to  Hyderabad  was 
not  made  known  to  the  government  of  Bfadias;  and  that  the  inteUigence  of  the  annihilation  of 
the  French  corps  came  by  surprise  upon  the  English  of  Calcutta  and  Madras.  He  tells  us  alsop 
that  their  minds  were  in  such  a  state,  as  to  regard  the  transaction  as  a  perfect  master^[Mece  ai 
policy. 

f  Letter,  ut  supra,  pang.  M.  %  MalcoWa  Sketdv  p.  244. 
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3b6K  VL  4ow  firomliis  measmres  the  fiMrour  of  hb  empiojmnrvvmild  be^eidiEBeed:;  iluitifttfli 

this  species  of  art,  which  had  baen  anplj  praodsed  l^  Im  poelaeeaaaB,  ijoid 

MoAnogtoD  must  have  been  a  man  &r  tapeaar  to  his  psedecefun  io  6taiid;ak' 

ways  exempt;  and  ibat  of  those ^eipedieiits  for  a  eoloin^  the  tiro  JeMen  wUdk 

faavte  just  been  quoted  i^ipear  to  pment  ns  with  instaaees.    in  ibe  iat  fimo^ 

MKfaen  mention  is  made  of  the  tune  which  would  be  Mqidnd  foor  j»enibliDg  iskm 

lurmjr  df  'tbfe<]laniKtic,  no  mention  whatsoever  is  made  of  die  disi^jproiMtf  on  ex? 

pressed  fay  the  Madras  council.     In  (the  nest  iplace,  when  the  leBociilion  is 

described  of  the  measures  tdcenftnr  the  destraction  of  rthe  tBreach  oocpo,  inldie 

servioe  of  the  Nizam^  ifae  celaobmoe  exhibited  by  the  Ninm,  <when  the  mm 

airived,  is  not  only  cofeied  with  «il6Doe»  but  with  a  language  wfh]ohiini|ilkB  uih 

.   interrupted  idacnty  and  aed.    Sonde  the  dificulty,  in  such  a  rihwtion  as  ihat 

of  Sir  John  Maksohn,  of  remidsing  long  ignorant  of  audi  a  general  and  haoh 

portmit  fiuTt,  the  consequences  also  tally  with  his  lepresentatioo,  ifor  jdl  4he 

efl&>rts  of  the  Gkyremor-General  to  dmw  the  Mahrattas  into  im  intimate 

neidon  with  him,  totally  fisoled.    And  again ;  as  Sdndia,  not  the  Peshws, 

«t  this  time  predominant  orer  the  Mahratta  coundis,  the  otfaent  jo£  the  Pesfawa 

•had  little  yaiue;  and  if  presented  to  pe(^  ignorant  of  the  state  <of  the  iaetB» 

AS  equivalent  to  that  4)f  tiie  Mahratta  power,  was  only  cakulated  to  produce 

deception.    It  ^eems  to  be  affirmed,  ftom  private  information,  byColonel  WiHds, 

Ihat  both  Scindia  and  the  Peshwa,  under  alarm  at  the  symptoms  of  ambitioB 

which  at  thb  moment  distinguishad  the  moranents  of  the  Biitidi  power,  woe 

actuated  by  farouiable  dispositions 'towards  the  soreveign  of  Mysore ;  liutSciiidia 

was  afraid  to  talce  a  positive  step,  <m  account  of  his  domimons  in  the  norths 

which  the  English  had  an  army  ready  to  invade;  and  the  Peshwa,  beside  the 

imndnent  danger  to  which  the  hostility  of  the  English  woidd  expose  him,  had 

no  liberty  to  act  but  as  Scindia  directed.    The  Gov^rmnvGennal,  accordingly, 

-when  nt  Jast  he  found,  that  assistance  from  the  Mahrattas  was  not  to  be  ioib- 

Gained,  encouraged  by  the  probability  that  he  would  receive .  no  oppositiop,'  re* 

solved  to  proceed  in  Ids  warlike  operations  without  them.* 

Intelligence  of     On  the  18th  of  Juuc,  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors  wrote 

edition  to  ^^'from  Eiij^and  to  the  Governor*General  in  CoundL  that  th^y  had  just  reo^ved 

^^^         iftom  his  Majes^  ministers,  infinmation  of  a  laige  armament  whidi  had  safled 

'from  Toulon  on  the  I9th  of  ihe  preceding  month ;  and  that  amid  tiie  various  con* 

Jectures  respecting  its  destination,  it  was  not  conceived  impossible  that  India  might 

«  Hist  Sketchesi  iii.  S61--S6& 
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ht  Hie  olrjeet  oF  attadb;  hjf  wtij  of  tihe  Bed'  Sca^  or  its  coast,  after  cm^piest  of  Chaf^  vm. 
Egytit;  ''mreveil^''  Oie  Dire^tom  add,  *"  hy  Hke^VkOi  Sea,  orbyBosmnL  IBs  """^g^ 
li^est/s  nkustcaB,"  tley  conithiue^  ^  lia«t  ttaenfoy^  iiifinnsdas,  tint  immfi^&rte 
iwasiiDes  will  be  tai»ii  for  a  coislieraUe  aiigneatatkm  oUbn^  EiiropMii  tbtw  in 
fli0  Bask  Indies :  You.  may  ^pect  that  Mt  less  thaift  4^$00  ssasoaed  a&d  disci^ 
jdiaed  troops  and  pcaAoqm  alarger  numbep^  nMy  be  sent  to  the  Compafty^s  setfle* 
iBBBote  with  dtt  posaMe  expedslion^  part  «f  wUdi^  witt,  we  trust,  read*  India  abt 
many  months  after  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch."  * 

ft  was  nefcbciiK  the  18tii  of  October  Oat  tie  &)WfBOr^€€n«^  first  ]>ece(yed 
andKniae  iBtdfigence  cf  the  eflqpedidon  from  Toidon,^  and  the  iAvadon  oSlBgypti 
^riwn  faia  prqiasationa  against  Tippeo  weie  approachmg  malurity*  T^  constat 
toted  authontiea  in  Eagland,  niaiir  imprcssicM  of  the  diu^ger  which  the  hivasbm 
eC  India  by  so  gseat  aa  army  woidid  produce^  gare  ^UrectioiHr  to  the  Govenof '^ 
Ceneral,  to  make  war  upon  Ti{^ioev  if  he  appeared  to  he  actuiAy  aceiumi* 
latiiq^  the  meaaa  cf  secooting  invasion  by  the  Fisneh.  'Iliey  seem  not  to  have 
legarded  the  prodbmation  at  t&e  Maurikuis  as  satidhetory  evidence  of  my  svek 
design;  of  which  they  expve»  themsdves  in  th^  flawing  words;  ^  We  we 
nafak  to  judge,  irhether  this  piodamation  be  in  reiMy  what  its  teoport  dedarea 
i^iotbe;  or  intended  merely  as  a  ftinty  wilh  a  view  to  embrefl  m  wkh  tijiipeoJ^ 
And  they  marked  out  unambiguous  preparations  for  war  as  the  circumstance  by 
whkfa  the  judgment  of  their  sobordinatea  in  India  ought  to  be  determined.  ^  It 
is  hfljg^dy  inxpvobable,"  they  say,  ^  that  Tippoo  should  have  entered  into  any 
leagoe  with  the  IVeneh^  wittiont  some  apparent  pteparatton,  on  his  part,  of  an 
hntile  nature,  in  fuatherance  cf  llieir  des^fnsi  If  such  shatt  have  been  1^  case, 
it  would  be  neither  pvodMt  nor  politic  to  wait  for  actual  hostilittes  on  his  pert.*" 
PkepatatioD  for  ww^  in  the  oidy  sense  wfaki^  can  hafe  be  applied,  is  such  an 
augnxaitatioii,  or  such  a  disposition,  of  the  instruments  of  war,  as,  to  some  con- 
siderable  degree,  is  both  mmsHal,  and  increases  the  diemger  of  the  suspecting 
state.  TbaA  any  such  augmentation  or  dispoation  of  the  instnmients  o^  war  had 
taken  place  on  the  part  of  Tippoo,  no  evidence  was  ev«  produced;  while 
evidence  to  the  contrary  appears  in  abundanee.f    Even  with  the  penmssion 

•  Ffcimedpspent^  otsupn^  Mo.  1. 

t  « It  was  si^^poaed"  (aagfE  CoL  Bsaftavn^  p.  S7)  *"  that  Tifpo#  8«ltauii*s  anny  had  sufiired 
esientially,  both  in  numbers  and  discipline,  since  the  last  war:  his  finances  were  in  disorder: 
his  councils  were  ptrpkzed  ty  diaoavdant  opioions ;  and  his  spirits  dejected  and  broken  by  the 
disappointment  of  his  hopes  of  French  assistance ;  by  the  retreat  af  Zemaun  Shah;  by  thefUkiro 
of  his  ina(%ucs  al  thai  coAita  of  Poonah  and  Hydendiad;  and  by  die  uaexanipledvigiottr,  alacrity^ 
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BobKVI.  which  the  fllairm  of  the  French  expedition  extorted  from  the  Dii^ectoi^  thef 
^'■■■"■'^^r^  thought  proper  to  enjoin  that  in  redoiting  to  hostilities, '"  the  utmclst  diBGietien'^^ 
Aould  be  used ;  ^^  that  we  inaj  not,''  thejr  say,  <^beinv<rived  in  a  Watinlndia, 
without  the  taost  inevitable  necessity.'" — >Tfaat  inevitable  neofessity  existed,  op ' 
atay  necessity  at  all,  will  not  easily,  after  the  first  impartial  expootion  of  tii^ 
facts,  be  again  alleged.  The  wio*  might  be  advantageous,  or  it  might  be  not 
advantageous.  But  the  wotd  mint  be  used  in  an  extnunrdihory  senile,  if  it  ever 
be  denominated  necessary. 

On  the  last  day  of  October,  that  is,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  itifter  he  was 
informed  of  the  invasion  of  ]^gypt,  the  Governor-General  received  intdligenee 
of  tiie  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  by  Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  at  the  moutii  of 
the -Nile.  Notwithstanding  this  decisive  event ;  "^  I  did  not,'*'  he  says,  "  relftx 
asy  part  of  the  naval  or  military  pr^mrations  which  had  been  commenced  under 
my  orders; — ^being  still  uncertain  of  the  fate  of  the  fVench  army  in  Egypt,  and 
ignorant  whether  an  additional  force  might  not  have  been  inttoded  to  co-opanate 
with  it  m  India,  by  the  ordinary  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."*  The 
chance  of  the  invasion  of  India,  from  either  quarter,  wfll  not  at  the  preaesiA 
moment  be  regard^  as  having  beeti  viery  great.  It  will  not  eome  up  to  the 
description  of  what  constituted  an  ^  Inevitalrie  necessity''  fot  going  to  war' with 
Tippoo. 
6oTemor-Ge-  *^  The  immaturity^  howtever,''  says  Sir  John  Makofan,  **  oi  the  Sultanas  plam 
w^iXt  to*^  &rtned,  in'  Lord  Wdltsley's  opinion,  the  strongest  reason  for  an  immediate^ 
w^  ro^**"  attack  upon  his  possessions;  but  the  dday.  Which  was  likely  to  occur  in  assem* 
tions  were  far  UxQg  the  army  ou  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  vary 
low  estabUAimekit^  and  was  in  a  very  divided  and  unequipped  state,  oUiged  him 
to  alter  it ;  and  he  made  no  communication  whatever  to  Tippoo  Siiltaxm  on  the 
subject  of  his  proceedings,  tUI  the  military  preiMorations,  both  at  Madras  and 
Bombay,  were  con^ptete ;  and  the  alKaUce  with  the  Nizlun  had  not  merdiy  been 
restored,  but  rendered  so  efficient,  as  to  secure  the  full  application  of  the  resouroefr 
cff  that  Prince  in  aid  of  the  common  cause."  f 

During  all  the  time  of  these  remarkable  proceedings,  it  is  smgular  that  Tipfioo 
was  either  without  the  means,  or  without  the  inclination,  of  making  any  consider-^ 
able  addition  to  his  habitual  state  of  equipment  for  war,  and,  with  an  a[q9earaiice 
of  msenabifity  to  all  that  surrounded  him,  forbore  even  to  remonstrate  against 

and  extent  of  our  military  preparatioDS.''    **  Tippoo  Sidtaon's  fieU  army "  (he  gays,  p.  20i) 
estimated  at  47»470  fighting  mea^ 
*  Printed  papers,  ut  supra,  No.  8»  t  Malccdm's  Sketch,  p»  SM. 
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tte  wcttmi^atkm  which  wa«  geing  forword  of  tiie  insCrdment^  of  his  destmcjKi^vPiU^  YVih 
When  the  beginning  of  NoTember  amFed»  the  GoYemor-Geaeral  thought  ^iT^Z^  ^ 
i^ipoilunity  wag  now  fovourabfe  to  eadubit  his  Gonqp^^  .Oi  the  8th.f»fith9ti 
monlii^  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Sultan,  in  which,  the  expressions  were.coa- 
cflintoiy,  rather  thaeo  hostile,  but  in  .which  he  informs  him  of  the.  oonmctum . 
whidj^  be  was  aware  had  been  formed  between  him  and.the  JPrench,  ^'  Whom 
you  .know,"  says  he^.  ^  to  be  the  inveterate  enraiies.of  the  Companj,  and  to  be 
now  engaged  in  an  unjust  war  with  the  British  nation."  He  then  gives  him  a 
Ifletaffe.on  flench  principles,  which  will  be  af^iealed  to  hereafter  as  a  monxipent 
of  the  tiaaes.  ^Mt  appears  not,"  he  adds,  **  either,  necessary  or  proper,  that  I 
should  any  longer  conceal  from  you  thr  suqvise  and(  concern  with  wUcb  I  per*-, 
cfrived  you  disposed  to  involve  yourself  in  all  the  ruinous  consequences  ^  a 
connexion,  whidi  threatens,  not  only  to  subvert  the  foundations  crf'fiiendslup. 
between  you  and  the  Company,  but  to  introduce,  into  the  heart  of  your  king* 
dom»  the  principles  of  anarchy  and  confusion ;  to  shake  your  own  authority ; 
and  to  destroy  the  religion  which  you  revere."  On  the  dispoaUion  of  the  Com* 
pany  to  preserve  inviolate  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  relation  of  amity  and 
peace,  tiie  Governor-General  dted  the  remarkable  instance  which  had  recently 
oc9irred;  of  a  district  of  country  to  which,  though  possessed  by  the  Compmy^ 
the  Sultan  laid  daim,  and  of  which,  his  right  having  been  ascertained,  by  arbiters 
mutually  chosen,  restitution  had  been  made.  As  the  result  of  thes^  premises, 
the  Governor-General  pn^sed  to  send  to  him  a  British  officer,  whom  he  already 
knew,  to  communicate  to  him,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  and  of  the  Peshwa 
and  Nizam  their  allies,  the  plan  which  in  their  opinion  was  calculate  ^  to 
mnove  all  existing  distrust  and  suspicion,  and  to  establish  peace  and  good  underr 
standvg  on  the  most  durable  foundations."  * 

Of  the  terms  which,  at  difisrent  periods,  the  Governor-General  was  disposed  instrucdre 
to  allow  Tippoo  Sultaun,  he  himself  has  given  a  very  in^xuctive  history,  in  hia  ^!^ire 
letter  to  the  Court  of  tMrector^  under  date  the  8d  of  August,  1799.t  What  wasj^S^^^^. 
the  extent  of  his  views  in  relation  to  the  attadc  which  he  was  so  eaffer  immedi*^  General's  de- 

^  ■   mauds. 

atefy  to  make  when  he  first  received  intelligenoe  of  the  foolish  proclamation  at 
the  Isle  of  France,  he  has  no  where  disclosed.  When  he  found  the  execution 
of  this  design  impossihle,  and  how  much  time  it  would  require  to  put  the  army, 
in  a  condition  for  aetion,  he  would,  he  says,  have  been  **  contented  wiUi  any 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Momington  to  Tippoo  Sultan^  printed  papers,  ut  supra,  p.  24. 
t  See  the  appers  relating  to  East  India  Affiurs,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  iu 
dieyear4800. 
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"Book  TI;  ^justBuM  whidh  oflfered  a  leasonabfe  pvospeet  of  detachii^  Tifipoo  Axm  klf 
^''"^'^v''!''^ooDne±ioKivdthtbeiVend^  asAthat,  **  in  the  airaBgemeiit  wltich  thte  OMlivet 
to  MiDf  his  views  were  Imiited  to  the  enkaUiBfanieaC  at  permaoaifc  reridmti^  mk 
tfaepaft  of  the  Conqiany  and  of  the  allies,  at  SeridgapoteiB,  te^the  djwniwinmal 
ail  the  Fiench  then  in  the  Sultemefs  ser?ice»  and  to  the  forf^hai  esdnsioifi  eC 
the  French  from  his  armies  and  dommkms." 

Before  preferring  these  danawfa^  he  first,  however,  deemed  it  policies  to  pim 
the  armies  in  a  postare  for  aetion ;  and  to  take  meannea  for  lesseniag  the  diaacaA 
of  evil,  as  weU  as  improvxag  die  diances  of  good,  at  the  hands  of  die  Niaos  aad 
Mahrattas.  The  aaonth  of  November  had  thiuF  anived  befinre  he  was  leadf  to 
make  his  first  comniuniGation.  But,  at  tiMtt  time,  the  Frendi  had  iovaded 
Egypt,  wfaidh  appeared  to  increase  the  <Suigers  of  the  English  domanoir  in  Indai; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  miUtary  prepavatiom  of  the  Enf^h  weie  advaadi^  to. 
maturity  on  a  great  scale,  the  Freneli  fMu*rf  at  Hyderabad  was  destroyed,  tiie 
reaources  of  the  Nizapofs  country  were  by  fhe"  iMe  arrangemert  placed  at  the 
disposdi  of  the  Compaqy^s  servants^  and  the  Bnglah  now  had  power  to  enfcwoe 
whatever  daataads  they  adght  think  proper  to  advance.  Hie  GovenMr-GtneMlf 
therefore,  resolved  not  to  content  himself  with  the  terms  which,  niilhiinl  liBna^i 
communicated  them,  he  would  have  thought  sufficient  fov  att  necessary  purposai 
before.  If,  however,  the  real  ground  of  the  war  was  not  the  love  of  conquest, 
which  was  so  fervently  disclaimed^  but  the  chance  of  danger  firora  the  power  of 
Uppoo,  as  was^the  grand  pretence,  the  new  (tegvee  of  security  wUeb  had  accned 
to  the  C^xapanf  was  a  reason,  not  tot  war,  but  peaee.  The  additional  dkance  of 
invasion,  by  the  presence  In  Egypt  of  the  Freadi,  presented,  as  fiu-  as  it  went,  a 
dieniand  for  additional  security.  BM  that  chance  waa  to  be  weighed^  and  its 
value  ascertained.  Except  to  an  eye  swroonded  by  the  ndsta  of  ignomee  or 
{Mssion,.  wIhcL  saw  its  object  hideously  enlarged,  it  coidd  not  appear  to  be  great 
Besides,  as  the  British  government  would  not  iMg  remahi  without  a  grand  eAbrI 
to  expel  the  enemy  fimn  Bgypt,  the  Company  adght  have  quietly  rested  on  its 
gasffd,  withsot  inearting  the  miac^ievoiis  expen^Mure,  not  to  speak  of  my  more 
df  the  detestadt)te  consequences  of  actual  war,  at  least  for  a  ttttle  thane,  t9  they 
understood  what  was  the  result  of  the  measures  adopted  against  the  invaders  of 
I^fypt,.  and  whether  a  few  months  would  not  set  India  fi^ee  AtM  any  danger  on 
account  of  the  French.  Howev^,  the  terms,  beyond  which  the  Governor-^ 
General  did  not  think  as  yet  of  proceeding,  were  not  extravagant.  Beside  the 
conditions  forst  meditated,  he  meant  to  demand  the  cession  of  Canara,  a  mari- 
time province  on  the  western  coast,  which  appeared  to  fodlitate  the 
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egtioBofUn^^^*^^^^^^^'^*  buttoalbwiumancquiideBtinMi^ 
-qnaiter  digtant  from  the  coast  Tfaig»  then,  19  -the  ojnnum  of  the  CronramaD-  ^^"T^C""^ 
t^tensraly  who  now  fdt  hunself  in  a  conditioiito  <enfi^noe  any  demand,  and  whose 
agipvdiQiifflon  frcMii  Freadi  invasion,  and  the  rooted  enmity  of  Tippoo^  was  then 
ait  its  height,  was  all  the  seourity,  as  against  Tippoo,  which  the  British  interests 
veally  required.  If  nothing  fdlowed  to  create  occasion  for  moreseeurity,  every  ad^ 
JMim  which  followed  to  the  sacvttces  ^acted  of  thehated  £9e,  was  made  either  in 
ta^wfioAt  <tf  revenge,  or  >fipom  the  love  df  conquest ;  for  no  other  solution  remains. 

The  Governor-General  professes,  and  with  all  the  marics  of  sincerity,  his  The  Governor- 
expectation  to  have  been,  that  Tippoo,  overawed  by  the  discomfiture  of  the  pain  to  M»- 
VTeaOx  fleet  m  Egypt,  by  the  ascendancy  of  the  £ngUsh  at  Hyderabad,  the  ^^^y^^^ 
crtprength  of  the  English  army,  and  an  English  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Malaber,  from  Tippoo. 
^ould. accede  to  the  terms  which  he  meant  to  propose,  and  that  the  calamities 
<»f  war  might  still  be  avoided.  For  the  purpose  <riF  accdterating  measiures,  whether  - 
€/£  a  pacific  or  hostile  description,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  be  near  the  scene, 
imd  in  a  letter  dated  the  10th  of  December,  acquainted  the  Sultan  wiUi  hb 
intention  of  repairing  shortly  to  Madras.     Me  arrived  on  the  &lst  of  the  same 
in<mth,  and  found  waiting  for  him  an  answer  from  Tippoo. 

In  the  letta*  of  the  Sultan,  tiie  expressions  were  not  less  pacific  than  those 
of  t^  Govemor-GeneraL  He  declares  the  highest  satisfiEK^on  at  the  naval 
victory  gained  on  the  coast  of  Egypt  by  the  English  over  the  French ;  the 
former  of  whom  he  describes  as  possessing  almost  every  virtue,  the  latter  every 
▼iee.  The  charge  which  had  been  ui^|ed  by  the  Governor-General,  of  soliciting 
an  hostile  connexion  with  the  Frendi,  he  endeavoured  to  answer  thus ;  '^  In  this 
Sircar  (state)  there  is  a  mercantile  tribe,  who  employ  themselves  in  trading  by 
sea  and'hmd.  Their  agents  purchased  a  two-masted  vessel,  and,  having  loaded 
her  with  rice,  departed  with  a  view  to  traffic.  It  luqipened  that  she  went  to  the 
Mauritius,  from  whence  forty  persons,  French,  and  of  a  dark  colour,  of  whom 
ten  or  twelve  were  artificers  and  the  rest  servants,  came  here  in  search  of 
employment.  Such  as  chose  to  take  s^riee  were  entertained,  and  the  rmoainder  * 
dqiarted  beyond  Ae  confines  of  this  Sircar:  And  the  French,  who  are  full  of 
vice  and  deceit,  have  perhaps  taken  advantage  of  the  departwe  of  the  ship  to 
put  about  r^orts  with  the  view  to  ruffle  the  minds  of  both  S8h»rs.^  He  then 
made  protestation  of  his  earnest  desire  to  preserve  and  to  strei^then  the  bands 
of  peace  between  himself  and  the  Company ;  described  his  own  occupations  as 
all  in  the  highest  degree  pacific ;  and  added,  ^  In  this  case,  the  allusion  to  war 
in  your  friendly  letter,  and  the  following  passage,  namely,  that  prudence  required ' 
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.  Book  VI.  that  both  the  Company  and  their  allies  should  adopt  ixrtain  measures  of  pre*, 
^*~^;^'*^  caution  and  self-defence,  have  given  me  the  greatest  surprise.''    Ab  the  proposi- 
tion of  sendmg  to  him  a  deputy,  and  opening  a  negotiation,,  aj^ared.  to.  implj 
that  new  sacrifices  were  to  be  exacted  of  him,  he  appealed  to  the  existing  treaty^ 
ais  affording  the  proper  and  adequate  adjustment  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
contracting  parties ;  and  said,  ^^  I  cannot  imagine  that  means  more  effectual  than 
tliese  can  be  adopted,  for  giving  stability  to  the  foundations  of  friendship  and 
harmony,  promoting  the  security  of  states,  or  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  all 
parties."*     This  letter  the  Governor-General  regarded  as  marked  by  prevari- 
.  cation  and  falsehood,  in  respect  to  his  intercourse  with  the  French ;  and  by 
*     c^riminal  evasion,  in  regard  to  the  moderate  and  amicable  proposition  for  opening 
a  negotiation.    He  replied,  accordingly,  by  a  letter,  dated  the  9th  of  January, 
1799*  in  which  he  described  the  embassy  to  the  Isle  of  France ;  and  explicitly 
declared^  that  the  new  engagements  into  which  he  a&med  that  Tippoo  had 
thus  entered  with  the  enemies  of  the  allies  required  a  new  arrangement  for  their 
siecurify.    He  recommended  that  only  one  day  should  be  taken  to  reply  to  this 
letter;  intimating  that  dangerous  consequences  might  result  fi^m  a  greater 
delay,  f    That  time  might  not  be  wanting  for  the  campaign  before  the  com- 
meiieement  of  the  rains,  was  the  motive  which  impelled  the  Governor-General 
to  hasten ;  and,  beside  the  established  practice,  and  inveterate  habits  of  all 
Oriental  courts^  the  same  circumstance  afforded  a  strong  motive  to  the  Sultan 
to  make  use  of  every  expedient  for  delay. 
TheGoTsmor-     The  end  of  January  approached,  and  an  answer  from  the  Sultan  had  not  yet 
;ShiBdeinjS».^"^^^-    TUs  was  interpreted  Contempt  and  obstinacy.    It  is  even  assigned  as 
proof  of  more  determified  enmity  than  Was  previously  supposed.    The  arrnj 
was  tiow  irreastible.     **  On    these    grounds,"   says    the    Govemor-General^ 
^*  towards  the  close  of  the  month  of  January,  1799>  my  intention  was  to  have 
required  from  Tippoo  Sultaun^  in  addition  to  the  terms  already  stated,  the  pay- 
ment of  A  considerable  sum  of  money,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expense  to 
whieh  his  hostile  and  treacherous  conduct  had  subjected  the  alties."  X 
Tippoo  pre-        Before  the  8d  of  February,  Lord  Momington  received  intelligence  .that  Tippoo 
C^  to  *"*"  Iwui  prepared  two  native  vakeels,  who,  together  vrith  one  of  the  French  officers 
ffranoe.         ^^^  y^  lately  arrived  from  the  Isle  of  France,^  were  waiting  at  Tranquebar,.  to 

embark  on  a  mission  to  the  Executive  Durectory  of  France.    This"  cannot  be 

»  '     . 

*  Printed  papers,  ut  supra,  No.  8,  inclosure,  No.  4.  f  Ibid.  No.  5. 

X  Letter  from  the  Govemor-Genend  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  8d  August,  1799,  ut 
•tupra. 
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regarded  as  a^ery  extriaordinaiy  proceeding  in  a  prince  who  knew  that  a  vast  Chap.  VIII. 
army  had  been  levied  against  him  befcnre  any  complaLat  had  been  preferred,  or  ^— ^^"**-' 
so  much  as.  an  ex{danation  asked,  of  his .  conduct ;  and  might  bj  himself  have 
been  represented  with  surely  not  less  plausibility,  than  by  the  English  their 
^parations  for  attack,  as  a  proceeding  purely  defensive,  and  imperiously  called 
for  by  the  dangers  with  which  he  was  conspicuously  threatened.  At  this  time, 
hawever,  the  Governor-General  determined  to  suspend  ^  negotiation,  ^until  the 
united  forces  of  the  Company  and  their  allies  should,  to  use  his  own  expressions, 
f*  have  made  such  an  impression  on  the  territories  of  Myscnre,  as  might  give  fiiU 
effect  to  our  just  representation.'!  ^  .  i. . 

On  the  8d  of  February,  his  Lonlship  dispatched  his  commands  to  Genend  War  began; 
Harris,  to  enter  the  territory  of  Mysore,  with  the  army-which  had  been  assem^-  ^^^*®|^ 
^Ued  at  Veldre,  and  to  General  Stuart  to  co-operate  with  the  Bombay  army  from  ■?***f^?  ^^ 

.     ,  ^  ^  which,  in  two 

'Malabar ;  while  at  the  same  tmie  he  gave  mtunation  .to  the  allied  courts,,  and  contemplated 
the  British  admiral  on  the  coa6t,.that  he  i^ow  considered  the  Company  as  at  war  ^oid'Sir^ 

.with  TippOO  Sultan.  made. 

Another  step  was  now  taken  in  the  severity  <^  the  terms.  From  tins  'time 
•nothing  less  was  to  be  exacted  of  the  Sultan  than  a  cession  of  his  maritime 
provinces  in  perpetuity  to  the  Englishman  equal  territory  on  their  respective 
frontiers  to  each  of  the  allies,  amounting  to  about  a -fourth  part,  of  his  dorni*- 
.m0ns,'and  a  crore  and  a  half  of  rupees.  But,  in  the  secoiid  place,  if,  any 
'decisive  advantage  should  be  obtained  in  the  field,  or  the  operations  of  the  war 
should  be  advanced  to  the  opening  of  the  batteries  upon  Seiingapatam,  the 
General  was  not  to  content  h^self  with  less  than  the  cession  of  one  whole^half 
*of  the  territories  of  which  the  Sultan  was  in  posisession  at  the  connnencement 
of  the  war,  the  relinquishment  of  all  daim  to  any  of  the  places,  on  the  frontiers 
ixf  the  Company  and  their  allies,  about  which  there  Was  any  dispute,  and  the 
payment  of  two  crores  of  sicca  rupees.  The  dismission .  of  aU  Europeans  be* 
longing  to  any  country  at  war  with  the  English^  the  renunciation  of  all  con^- 
nexion  with  the  French,  an  engagement  never  to  retain  any  individual  of  that 
nlEttion  in  his  service,  or  even  to  permit  him  to  reside  within  his  dominions, 
and  an  agreement  to  retain  at  his  court  a  permanent  ambassador  from:  each 
of  the  allies,  as  also  to  keep  with  each  of  them  an  ambassador  of  his  own, 
and  to  give  up  certain  forts  and  hostages  as  security  for  the  execution. of 

*  Letter,  20th  March,  1799,  ut  supra. 
VOL.  IIL  S  I 
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Book  VI.  the  treaty :  These  were  articles  common  to  this,  with  the  former  caDtaiogae  of 

^^~>^^"^  terms.* 

1799. 
Fresh  overture      On  the  13th  of  February,  the  Governor-General  received  a  letter  fitnn  Tippoo, 

ta^"^  ^  '^  " '  in  which,  after  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his  letters,  he  desires,  as  he  is 
going  upoa  a  hunting  excursion,  in  whidi  he  frequently  indulged,  that  he  wanid 
aend  the  deputy  (about  whom  his  friendly  pen  had  repeatedly  written),  slightly 
attended.  Hiis  omsent,  which  was  sufficiently  cold  and  ungracious,  the  Go- 
vamor-General  describes,  as  rductant  and  insidious;  and  he  answered  it  by 
refeiring  him  to  General  Huris,  to  whom  alone  all  his  communicatioDs  were 
.  now  to  be  addressed.  This  answer  was  even  transmitted  through  Hmt  Genen!, 
who  had  orders  to  forward  it  to  the  Sultan,  on  the  same  day  en  which  the  army 
diould  pass  tiie  frontier. 

Amoanttif  The  army  now  assembled  at  Velore  exceeded  20,000  men,  whereof  2,6S5 
^^^pT  were  cavalry,  and  4,381  Europeans :  It  was  joined,  before  the  oommenoeiiiect  of 


^^^  its  iDtfch,  by  the  whole  of  the  British  detaohmenC,  serving  with  the  Nizam, 

6,500  strong,  about  an  equal  number  of  the  Nizam's  in£uitry,  induding  a 
portioa  of  Sepoys  latdy  commanded  by  the  French,  now  coHuaaaded  by  British 
cffioers,  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry ;  ^an  army/*  than  which,  says  theGoremop- 
General,  one  ^  uKire  completely  appmnted,  more  amply  and  libendiy  sappBed  in 
every  d^artmeat,  or  more  perfect  in  its  discipiine,  and  in  the  acknovledlg^ 
experience^  abttity,  and  eeid  of  its  officers,  nevertook  the  fieUl  in  India:  "*  The 
army  of  the  western  coast,  equal  in  exoellence,  asseaiUed  at  Canauore,  under 
General  Stuart,  amounted  to  6,480  %hting  men,  of  whom  1,617  were  Ean>- 
peans:  And  a  farce,  described  as  caasideEBhle,  bst  of  wfaidi  the  amaant  is  adt 
specified,  mider  Colonels  Biead  and  Brown,  afoe  to  join  ot  co-operate  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief  from  the  southern  districts  of  Caraatic  and  Myanre :  M 
ths,  directed  against  the  chieBain  of  Myseiie,  who,  ebi  years  befone,  was  atzipped 
of  OTC half  of  his  donnnieos;  and  left  in  possessioa  cf  a  tenritery  yieldiiq^  a 
revenue  of  little  sKxre  than  a  crore  of  n!^>ees,  or  ooe  miUion  steriing;  while  the 
revenue  of  the  Anglo-Indiaa  gaverament  alone^  without  itpeakiitg  of  that  <of  ks 
ally,  exceeded  nine  milfions.  What  a  aon  of  taleat  the  petty  prince  of  a  prtly 
ooantry  must  faavie  been  OT^posed  to  possess  !^ 

*  Inclosures  A.  and  B.  of  the  Gov.-Gen's  Letter  to  the  Commander-m-Chief,  dated  22d  Ja- 
nuary, 1799. 

t  **  The  yictories  of  the  Marquis  Corawallis  (says  Col.  Beataon,  L  47)  had  greatly  facilitated 
any  future  plan  of  operation  %gaiii#t  thepower  ^  VippM  SaUaua.    By  diminiahing  his  resources, 
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'  The  army  of  Bmebaj,  under  tbe  command  of  General  Stuart,  marched  firom  Chap.  VUL 
Cananore  on  the  Slst  of  Fehruary ;  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  Poodicherrum  ^^T]J;C*^ 
Gbaut  on  the  S5th  of  the  same  month  ;  and  took  post  at  Seedapoor  and  Seeda^ 
sere^  on  the  2d  of  March,  where  it  both  protected  the  large  supplies  which  had 
been  collected  in  the  district  of  Coorg ;  and  could  readily  communicate  with  the 
mam  army  as  it  approached  to  Scringapatam.  General  Harris  entered  the 
Mysore  tenitory  on  the  5th  of  Mardi,  and  commenced  his  <q)erations  by  the 
reduction  of  several  forts  upon  ^ae  frontier;  of  which  none  made  any  consi- 
denble  resistance ;  and  some  made  no  resistance  at  alL 

.  Ai  tbe  time  when  the  British  General  passed  the  eastern  frontier  of  Mysore,  March  of  Tip- 
Tqppoo  was  supposed  to  be  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Madoor,  and  was  ex-  ^j^^Ay 
pected  to  move  in  the  direction  of  Bangalore,  for  the  purpose  of  c^pposmg  the  ^™^ 
progress  of  the  army.  Having  effected  this  expectaticm,  he  left  his  camp  near 
Senapotam,.  on  the  98th  of  February,  taking  with  him  the  principal  part  of  his 
army ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  March,  a  laige  encampment  was 
cbsearved  by  Genoal  Stuart,  forming,  between  him  and  Perii^atam;  a  town 
about  seveift  mSes  distant  from  Seedasere.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  fittle 
niteBigence  waa  yet  obtained  of  the  amount  of  the  enemy,  or  the  meaning  of 
thciri^ypeBrmuse;  and  General  Hartlqr,  the  second  in  command,  went  finrward 
to  reconnoitare.  From  his  hiU  of  observation,  at  day-break,  he  perceived  the 
wbole  of  the  hostile  force  in  motion ;  the  country,,  however,  was  covered  with 
jnn^;  tiie  atmos[dbere  washazy^  and  it  was  impossible  to  judge  correctly  either 
of  their  Bambers  or  object.  Between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  the  enemy 
had  penetrated  with  so  much  secrecy  and  expedition  thrm^h  the  jungle,  that 
tiiey  attacked  the  front  and  rear  a£  the  British  advanced  po»tkm  at  afanost  the 
same  instant. 

Hie  nature  of  the  country  had  induced  General  Stuart  to  place  the  army  in 
several  divisions.  Three  native  battalions,  under  Colonel  Mcntreaot,  were 
posted  ai  Seedasere,  to  whidi  another  battalion  was  added,  after  the  appeiaranoe 
of  the  enemy  on  the  5th ;  the  main  body  of  the  army,  with  the  paric  and 
provisions,  renuiined  at  Seedapore  and  Ahmootenar,  the  first  eight  miles^  the 
latter  twelve,  in  rear  of  the  advanced  positiofn.  General  Hartley  remained  to 
aid  in  repelling  the  attack ;  the  best  position,  of  which  the  circumstances  ad- 

and  increasmg  our  o/omy  they  had  produced  a  tvrofold  efiect.  And  the  extension  of  our  frontier, 
by  the  extension  of  the  Barramaul  and  Salem  districts,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  defences 
of  l^miif^patani,  and  of  the  MHea  leading  %o  that  city,  w0i«  codndered  at  that  moiBent  as 
inestimfdbfe  ad¥anta|^&" 
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Book  VI.  mitt^d,  Tt^as  assumed ;  and  this  body  of  Sepoys,  though  completely  sorrouncEed, 
and  contending  not  only  with  a  great  disparity  of  numbers,  but  other  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  defended  themselves  with  such  determined  gallantry,  that 
the  Sultan's  troops  were  unable  to  break  them.     The  General  hastened  forward 
with  the  rest  of  the  army,  excepting  the  fourth  corps,  which,  being  posted  *  at 
some  distance  in  the  rear,  was  intercepted  by  a  column  of  the  enemy,  and 
unable  to  join.     It  was  not  till  half  past  two,  however,  that  he  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  division  of  the  enemy  which  had  penetrated  into  the  rear.     It  withstood 
and  answered  a  brisk  fire  of  musquetry^  for  about  half  an  hour;  but  then  fled 
with  precipitation  through  the  jungles,  to  join  the  rest  of  the  army  to  which  it 
bdonged.     The  General  now  advanced  to  Montresor  and  his  brave  companions/ 
The  men  had  for  more  than  six  hours  been  engaged  with  a  superior  enemy ; 
were  spent  with  fatigue;  and  their  ammunition  almost  exhausted.     The  advance 
of  the  troops  with  the  General  was  the  signal  for  the  enemy  to  intermit  the 
attack,  which,  till  this  time,  they  had  upheld  in  front ;  and  at  twenty  minutes 
past  three  they  were  retiring  in  all  directions.     General  Stuart,  apprehending 
a  second  attack,  which  might  place  the  enemy  in  his  rear,  and  perhaps  in  pos- 
session of  the  great  magazine  of  rice  collected  by  the  Coorg  Rajah,*  deemed  it 
of  more  importance  to  concentrate  his  army  at  Seedapore,  than  to  maintain  the 
position  of  Seedasere,  which  was  chiefly  useM,  as  the  only  spot  from  which  the 
signals  concerted  between  the  two  armies   could  be  observed.     The  killed,* 
wounded,  and  missing,  according  to  the  regimental   returns,  in  the   British 
army,  were  only  143.   The  loss   of  the  enemy  was  no  doubt  considerable. 
Tippool^mainedin  his  camp  at  Periapatam  till  the  11th,  desiring,  but  afraid,  to 
strike  a  second  blow ;  and  arrived  at  Seringapatam  on  the  14th,  whence  he 
hastened  to  meet  the  army  approaching  from  the  east. 

So  little,  in  truth,  did  the  Governor-General  respect  the  power  of  the  Sultan, 
that  the  plan  upon  which  he  determined,  implied  a  confidence  in  his  inability  to 
offer  almost  any  obstruction  to  the  army  which  was  sent  to  destroy  him.  It 
was  planned,  that  the  army  should  not  wait  to  reduce  any  of  the  intermediate 
forts  between  the  frontier  and  the  capital  of  the  Sultan,  or  to  form  a  ,clear  line 
of  communication,  but  march  directly  upon  Seringapatam,  and  by  a  single  blow 
determine  the  contest. , 

The  Governor-General,  amid  the  talents  for  command  which  he  possessed  in 


Plan  of  the 
campaign. 


*  The  Rajafa  accompanied  General  Stuart,  and  was  present  with  him  in  the  battle;  which  he 
described  with  vast  admiratioD,  in  a  letter  to  the  Govemor-Generali  quoted  by  Col*  WiUcs- 
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a  very  unusual  degree,  displayed  two  qualities  of  primary  importance :  He  has  Chap.  VIIL 
seldom  been  surpassed  in  the  skill  with  which  he  made  choice  of  his  instruments :  ^'"^TiJC'*^ 
And  having  made  choice  of  his  instruments,  he  communicated  to  them,  with 
full  and  imsparing  hands,  the  powers  which  were  necessary  for  the  end  they 
were  employed  to  accomplish.  General  Harris  was  not  only  invested  vdth  unre- 
stricted military  powers,  but  was  authorized  to  e^ert  all  the  civil  authority 
which  would  have  belonged  to  the  Governor-General  himself,  in  his  situation. 
His  instructions  embraced  the  two  sets  of  terms,  to  which,  in  two  events,  the 
Governor-General  determined,  upon  the  march  of  the  army,  to  elevate  his 
ctemands.  And  he  was  finrther  provided  with  a  political  and  diplomatic  com- 
mission ;  composed  of  the  Honourable  Colonel  Wellesley,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Close,  lieutenant  Colonel  Agnew,  and  Captain  Malcolm,  with  Captain  Ma- 
caulay,  as  their  secretary;  but  not  entitled  to  act,  except  in  obedience  to  his 
orders. 

The  army  was  not  ready  to  make  its  first  united  movement  on  the  enemy's  First  num. 
ground  before  the  9th  of  March ;  within  one  day  of  the  time  which  the  Com-  enemy's 
mander,  in  his  orders  to  General  Stuart,  had  described,  as  the  latest  moment  8«>«nd- 
at  which  he  could  with  safety  arrive  at  Seringapatam.  The  British  army  was 
overloaded  with  equipments  :  It  carried  an  enormous  train  of  battering  cannon 
for  the  siege  of  Seringisipatam ;  it  required  a  prodigious  mass  of  vehicles  for  the 
provisions  and  stores  of  a  campaign  to  be  carried  on  without  an  open  line  of 
communication ;  to  all  this  was  added  the  cumbrous  baggage  of  the  Nizam's 
army,  a  host  of  brinjarries,  and  the  innumerable  followers  of  the  camp.  No 
sufficient  measures  were  prepared  for  the  orderly  movement  of  this  vast,  un- 
wieldy machine.  Colonel  Wilks  alleges  that  such  measures  were  inlpossible. 
If  so ;  either  this  was  one  of  the  most  rash  and  hazardous  expeditions  that  ever 
was  undertaken ;  or  the  British  leaders  must  have  counted  upon  a  wonderful 
inferiority,  either  of  means,  or  of  understanding,  on  the  part  of  their  foe. 
Assuredly,  had  an  enemy,  with  any  thing  like  an  adequate  force,  employed  him- 
self with  any  considerable  degree  of  activity  and  skill,  in  making  war  upon  the 
movement  of  this  disorderly  mass,  which  it  was  by  no  means  possible  to  cover 
vrith  the  troops,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  would  not  have  retarded  it,  till 
the'  commencement  of  the  rains ;  have  so  harassed  the  infantry,  and  worn  out 
the  cavalry,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  baggage,  stores,  and  ammunition  would 
have  fallen  into  his  hands.  The  great  thing  to  be  dreaded,  in  marching  at  once 
to  Seringapatam,  without  regard  to  the  communication  behind,  was  famine. 
This  evil  was  all  but  sustained ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  draught  and  car^ 
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delay  on  the 
march. 


Route  pur- 
lued. 


Book  VI.  riage  bullocks  died,  though  the  ariiral  of  the  army  was  probably  not  letardeA  » 
single  day  by  the  efforts  of  the  enemy. 

So  great  was  the  confusion,  even  on  the  first  day's  march^  that  the  army 
halted  on  the  11th,  to  see  if  a  remedy  could  in  aay  degree  be  applied.  It 
moved  on  the  12th,  but  with  so  little  improvement,  thai  it  halted  agam  on 
the  13th. 

From  Bangalore,  within  sight  of  which,  now  dismantled,  the  army  ea€Bmgei 
on  the  14th,  there  were  three  roads  by  which  it  could  march  upon  Seringapatam. 
The  eiq)ectation  o£  the  enemy  was,  that  the  British  would  occupy  and  repair 
Bangalore,  form  a  line  of  communication  in  the  same  manner  «a  before^  and 
advance  by  the  middle  and  shortest  of  the  roads. 

The  confusion  of  the  march  was  so  great,  that  the  Britidi  army  halted  a  tUrd 
time  on  the  15th ;  and  destroyed  as  mudi  of  the  mass  of  stores  as  it  was  sup^ 
posed  that  by  any  possibility  the  exigencies  of  the  service  would  allow.  On  the 
18th,  it  again  halted  a  fourth  day ;  and  ^^  the  loss  of  powder,  shot,  and  oflier 
military  stores,  had  already  been  so  considerable,  as  to  excite  some  degree  q£ 
alarm,  at  this  early  period  oi  the  campaign."'  * 

Of  the  roads  leading  to  Seringapatam,  the  southern,  by  Kaxmkanhuily, 
that  elected  for  the  advance  of  the  British  army ;  and  so  wdl  had  the 
been  disguised,  that  while  the  forage  On  the  expected  route  had  been  compiet^^ 
destroyed,  it  was  stiU  preserved  upon  this.  No  memorable  incident  occurred 
from  the  time  when  the  army  entered  the  Kaunkanhufly  route  on  the  I6tli,  tiH 
it  reached  the  tanks  at  Achel,  between  RaunkanhuHy  and  Sultanpet  These 
tanks  were  of  so  mudi  importance,  that  **  the  destruction  of  them/'  says  G<doiiel 
Wilks,  ^^  m  1791f  had  compelled  Lord  ComwaUis  to  make  the  longer  march, 
the  injurious  effects  of  which,  on  his  exhausted  cattle,  were  sensSbly  and  seveiety 
felt  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign."  Of  a  similar  destruction,  that  in- 
telligent officer  adds,  *  the  consequences  on  this  occasioQ  would  have  been  still 
more  injurious  than  those  experienced  in  1791."  It  was  by  the  merest  accidat^ 
that  this  &tal  event  was  prevented.  A  detadimetit  sent  fixrward  on  the  ni^t  of 
the  a^lity  arrived  not  tin  the  breaches  ware  made  in  the  endbankment,  radwcfe 
just  in  time  to  save  the  total  loss  of  the  waters. 

When  the  Sultan,  after  his  retuni  bom  the  attack  upon  Genend  Staait,  kft 
his  capital  to  meet  the  advandng  army,  he  made  his  first  movement  or  the 


Operations  of 
the  Sultan. 


*  These  are  the  wtirds  of  two  diBtinguished  oflicen  of  the  same  army;  Beatson,  p.  65,  and 
Wilks^  jiL  407. 
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mid^e  road,  but  being  soon  made  acquainted  with  its  true  direction,  he  deviated  Chap.  vni. 
by  his  right  to  Malvilly,  and  encamped,  on  the  18th,  at  the  Madoor  river,  ''"""-v""^ 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  two  corps  of  his  army,  which  had  been  left  during 
his  absence  to  hang  upon  the  British  line.  ^  The  southern  road,"  says  Colonel 
Wilks,  *^  from  this  river,  to  the  point  where  General  Harris  first  entered  it,  pre- 
sented numerous  situations,  where  the  advance  of  the  British  army  might  have 
been  obstructed,  and  at  least  materially  delayed,  by  steady  troops,  without  any 
risk  of  disaster  to  themselves/'  What  is  more  remarkaUe,  Tippoo,  as  we  are 
told  by  the  same  high  authority,  ^  after  examining  and  occupying  the  finest 
fafiagimMe  position  for  opposing  the  passage  of  the  river  in  front,  and  placing 
beyond  it  a  strong  corps  to  cerate  at  the  same  time  on  his  enemy's  right  flank, 
fr(»n  very  advantageous  ground,  with  an  open  rear  and  a  secure  retreat  from 
both  positions,  abandoned  the  intention  of  giving  battle  on  this  ground ;  **  and 
determined  to  fight  on  ground,  about  two  liiiles  fimn  MalviUy,  which,  among 
odier  advantages  gratuitously  bestowed  on  his  enemy,  gave  them,  during  the 
Istended  action,  the  most  convenient  cover  for  their  unwieldy  impediments/' 

The  slow  movement  of  the  English  brought  them  to  the  Madoor  river  on  the  Action  of 
Mfth,  wbere  they  learned  the  particulars  of  the  march  which  had  been  made  by  ^  ^' 
iSie  Sidtan  upon  Cen^vd  Stuart ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  on  approach* 
mg  the  intended  ground  of  encan^ment  to  the  westward  of  MalviUy,  they 
«Bpied  the  army  of  the  Sultan,  at  a  few  miles  distance,  drawn  up  on  a  height 
As  tlie  &nt  grand  object  of  the  General  was,  to  cany  his  equipments  safe  to 
the  walls  of  Samgapatara,  he  detenmned  neitb^  to  seek  aor  aivoid  an  action. 
The  advanced  picquets,  however,  bemg  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  more  troops 
lieing  sent  to  their  aid,  a  genend  action  came  on.  The  British  army  under 
General  Harris  formed  the  right  wing;  tibe  Nieam's  army  witih  iHae  8Sd  regi- 
nent,  under  Colonel  Wefledey,  finrmed  the  left.  On  the  right  wing,  whicdi  had 
ileployed  into  Ime,  and  begun  to  advance,  an  opening  between  two  brigades, 
fNToduced  by  die  ground^  tempted  the  Sultan.  He  advanced  in  person  with  a 
body  of  cavalry,  tiH  in  the  very  act  to  charge.  The  «fbrt  was  i^nst  the 
fiuropeans ;  coolly  directed ;  and  executed  with  so  much  spirit,  that  nuiny  of 
the  horsemen  fell  on  the  bayonets.  But  it  produced  not  -so  much  as  a  momentary 
disorder  m  Hne  rattiks ;  and  the  line  advancing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  outflank 
the  enemy's  left,  lus  guns  were  soon  after  withdrawn  from  the  heights.  Tlie 
curiioons  of  the  Sultan  &ced  Colond  Weilesley  with  some  steadiness,  tiU  within 
sixty  yards,  when,  the  88d  regiment  quickening  step,  they  gave  way ;  and  Colo- 
nel Floyd,  seizuig  the  critical  moment,  dkaiged  them  with  his  cavalry,  and  de- 
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Book  VI.  stroked  th^m  to  a  man.    The  efficient  state  of  the  Sultan's  ^uipments,  and  the 

"""^^^^ '  deplprable  state  of  the  British,  admitted  not  an  idea  of  jmi^uit.     The  l(«s  of 

the  English  was  sixty-nine  men^  that  of  the  Sultan  more  than  a  thousand. 
General  Har-      Immediately  after  this  injudicious  affair,  the  Sultan  marched  with  a  design  to 
die  Sdum  by*P^^^  himself  on  the  rear  of  General  Harris,   during  the  remainder  of  his  march 
an  unexpected  ^  Scringapatam.     But  he  expected  him  to  advance  on  the  same  road  which  had 
rives atSerin-  been  taken  by  Lord  Comwallis  in  1791-     As  it  was  expected,  that  the  forage 

EaDatam 

on  this  road  would  be  completely  destroyed,  the  project  had  for  some  time  been 
contemplated  of  crossing  the  Cavery  at  Sosilla,  about  fifteen  miles  east  cxf 
Seringapatam,  if  the  ford  upon  examination  should  appear  to  be  practicable. 
The  success  was  complete,  and  the  battering  train,  with  the  last  of  the  army, 
was  over  on  the  30th,  while  the  enemy  was  at  a  distance  looking  for  them  in  a 
different  direction.  This  last  disappointment  struck  a  damp  to  the  heart  of  the 
Sultan.  Hiaving  received  the  whole  of  his  principal  officers,  "  We  have  arrived^" 
said  he,  "  at  our  last  stage,  what  is  your  determination  ?  "  "  To  die  along  with 
you,"  was  the  universal  reply.*  It  was  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  of  Tippoo 
and  his  friends,  that  General  Harris  would  not  make  his  attack  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  fort,  but  would  cross  over  into  the  island.  The  determination  was 
to  meet  him  on  this  route,  and  find  either  victory  or  death.  The  Sultan  and' his 
friends  took  a  most  affecting  leave,  as  if  for  the  last  time  in  this  world,  and  all 
were  bathed  in  tears.  It  was  easy  for  the  Syltan,  whose  equipments  wei^  in 
order,  to  anticipate  the  approach  of  the  English.  He  crossed  at  the  ford  of 
Arakerry,  and  took  up  the  intended  position  near  the  village  of  ChendgdL  It 
was  not  however  the  intention  of  the  English  General  to  cross  into  the  island ; 
and  when,  instead  of  pointing  to  the  fords,  he  made  a  circuit  to  the  left,'  to 
avoid  3ome  inconvenient  marching,  and  reach  the  ground  occupied  by  General 
Aba*cfomby  in  1792,  the  Sultan,  whose  dispositions  were  not  calculated  for  such 
a  movement,  ventured  not  to  make  opposition ;  and  the  English  army  took  up 
its  ground  for  the  siege  of  the  capital,  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  exactly  one 
month  after  it  passed  the  enemy's  frontier,  having  advanced  at  the  rate  of  Yiot 
seven  utiles  a  day  on  enemy's  ground,  and  not  five  miles  a  day  from  the  coiA* 
mencement  of  its  march. 
Position  of  the  A  new  line  of  entrenchments  had  been  constructed  on  this  side  of  the  fort, 
^J^f  "^  which,  reaching  from  the  Dowlut  Bang  to  the  Periapatam  bridge,  and  within 
six  or  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  walls,  avoided  the  fault  of  the  redoubts  in 

•  Wilks,  iii.41*. 
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1792,  distant  too  far  to  be  supported  hy  the  guns  of  the  fort.  Between  these  Chat.  Yllf. 
works  and  the  river,  the  infantry  of  llppoo  was  now  encamped.  To  save  the  '  "^^ — ' 
British  camp  from  annoyance,  and  advance  some  posts,  an  attack  was  ordered 
the  same  evening,  under  Colonels  Wellesley  and  Shaw,  on  a  part  of  the  enemy, 
occupying  a  water-course  in  front.  It  failed,  not  without  loss.  But  next  morn- 
ing a  force  was  sent,  which  the  party  of  the  enemy  could  not  resist ;  and  strong 
advanced  posts  were  established  within  1800  yards  of  the  fort,  with  their  left  on 
the  river,  and  their  right  at  Sultanpet. 

On  the  6th,  General  Floyd,  with  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  the  greater  Bombay  imj 
part  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  marched  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on  ^^^' 
General  Stuart ;  a  proceeding,  which  the  cavalry  and  part  of  the  infantry  of  the 
iSultan  marched  at  the  same  time  to  impede.  The  junction  was  made  on  the 
14th;  the  active  and  well-conducted  exertions  of  the  Sultan's  cavalry  having 
produced  no  other  effect  than  the  necessity  of  a  little  more  caution,  and  a  little 
more  time.  And  oa  the  ;9ext  day  the  Bombay  army,  having  crossed  the  river 
to  the  north,  occupied  a  ground  in  continuation  of  the  line  of  General  Harris, 
with  a  view  particularly  to  the  enfilade  both  of  the  face  to  be  attacked,  and  the 
exterior  trenches. 

.On  the  9th,  Tippoo,  who  had  not  before  made  any  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  Another  o?eiw 
Governor-General,  forwarded  to  him  when  the  army  crossed  his  frontier,  sent  xippj^."" 
to  General  Harris  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation :  * 

<<  The  Governor-General,  liord  Momington,  Bahaude*,  sent  me  a  letter>  copy 
of  which  is  enclosed :  you  will  understand  it.     I  have  adhered  firmly  to  treaties : 
What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  advance  of  the  English  armies,  and  the  occur- . 
repce  of  hostilities  ?  Inform  me. — ^What  need  I  say  more." 

The  British  commander  replied  in  the  following  terms : 

''  10th  April,  1799- 
«<  Your  letter,  enclosing  copies  of  the  Governor-General's  letter,  has  been  re- 
ceived.    For  the  advance  of  the  English  and  allied  armies,  and  for  the  actual 
hostilities,  I  refer  you  to  the  several  letters  of  the  Governor-General,  which  are 
sufficiently  exjdanatory  on  the  subject.*' 

On  the  16th  was  made  an  alarming  discovery.    The  General^  in  his  letter  toAianniDgdis- 
Lord  Momington,  dated  the  18th,  says ;  <'  On  measuring  our  bags,  to  ascertain  m^to  t^e 
what  rice  they  really  contained,  they  were  found  so  much  diminished  by  loss  or^™*"* 
fraud,  that  eighteen  days'  providon,  for  thejighting  men,  at  half  alltmance,  is 

VOL.  III.  8  K 
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Book  YI.  all  that  remains  in  camp.    Our  supplies  must,  therefore,  arrive  before  the  6th  of 

''"^"^'^'*^  May,  to  save  us  from  extreme  distress." 

1799. 
Progress  of  the     On  the  17th  Operations  of  considerable  importance,  less  difficult  because  simul- 

^     '  taneous,  were  accomplished  on  both  sides  of  the  river.     The  enemy  were  dis- 

lodged from  a  ground  commanding  that  which  was  intended  for  the  approaches 
and  batteries  of  General  Stuart ;  and  the  troops  established  under  a  good  cover 
within  1,000  yards  of  the  western  angle  of  the  fort.  And  while  the  enemy's 
attention  was  engaged  with  these  operations,  the  bed  of  a  water-oourse  was 
seized  on  the  southern  side,  which  formed  a  parallel  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  fort. 

•  The  state  of  the  grain  constituting  now  an  object  of  the  greatest  solicitude^ 
every  thing  was  to  be  done,  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  arrival  of  the  two 
corps,  which  were  expected  to  bring  a  supply  from  Coimbet<H^  and  Barainah]. 
To  conduct  them.  General  Floyd  marched  on  the  19th  toward  the  Caveri- 
poram  pass,  with  the  whole  of  the  regular  cavalry,  the  whole  of  Nizam  AM*s 
cavalry,  and  a  brigade  of  infantry,  followed  by  aii  the  brinjarries^  and  all  the 
superfluous  followers  of  the  camp. 

The  20th  produced  several  events.     A  battery  opened  from  the  northern  bank 

on  the  enfilade  of  the  south-western  face,  and  of  the  enettiy^s  entrenchment  on 

the  southern  ade  of  the  river.     The  enemy  were  dislodged  from  a  position  400 

yards  in  advance  of  thdr  general  entrenchments;  and  a  pardlel  estiMished 

on  the  spot  within  780  yards  of  the  fort.     And  in  the  evening,  the  following 

letter  from  the  Sultan  was  received  in  camp : 

Tippooaolicits     <*  In  the  letter  of  Lord  Momington,   it  is  written,  that  the  clearing  up  of 

a^^is  answer-  matters  at  issue  is  proper,  and  that  therefore  you,  having  been  empowered  for 

draught  of  a    ^^  purposc,  will  appoint  «uch  persons  as  you  judge  proper  for  conducting  a  con- 

^®**y'  ference,  and  renewing  the  business  of  a  treaty.    You  are  the  well-wisher  of  both 

Sircars.     In  this  matter  what  is  your  pleasure  ?    Inform  me,  that  a  conference 

may  take  place.** 

On  the  2id,  General  Harris  replied  by  a  letter,  stating,  that  security^  not 
conquest,  was  the  object  of  the  English  government,  to  whose  pacific  proposi- 
tions he  complained  that  Tippoo  had  hitherto  refused  to  listen ;  and  by  the  trans- 
mission of  the  <draught  6£  a  preliminsry  treaty,  drawn  up  according  to  the 
second  and  severed  set  off  terms  contamed  in  the  Governor-General's  in- 
structions.  *        . 

In  the  idtuafion  to  whidi  seSkirs  were  now  reduoed,  the  annexation  of  the 
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foUowing  severities  was  deemed  adviseable :  That  four  oi  the  Sultan's  sous,  and  CaAP^YHI. 
four  of  his  generals,  to  be  named  by  the  British  commander,  should  be  given  ^"TiJC"^ 
up  as  hostages :  That  acceptance  of  these  conditions  should  be  transmitted  under 
his  hand  and  seal  within  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  hostages>  and  one  crore  of 
rupees,  be  delivered  in  forty-eight :  And  that  if  these  pledges  were  not  given,  the 
British  commander  would  hold  himself  at  liberty  to  extend  his  demands  for 
security,  even  to  the  possession  of  the  fort  of  Seringapatam»  till  the  conclusion  of 
a  definitive  treaty. 

It  was  the  instructicm  of  the  Governor-General^  that  the  set  of  terms  now  sent 
in  the  shape  of  a  treaty  should  be  made  just  before  the  opening  of  the  batteries 
up(»i  the  fort  of  Serii^patam.     But  the  advanced  period  of  the  season,  and  the 
failure  of  provisions,  when  nothing  but  possession  of  the  fort  could^  in  the  opinion 
of  General  Harris,  justify  him  in  delaying  the  siege  for  an  instant,  made  him 
deem  it  hazardous  to  be  the  leader  in  an  overture  of  peace.     The  sentiments  to  Ultimate 
which  the  Govemor-General  was  brought  by  the  progress  of  events^  are  thus  Governor- * 
described  in  his  own  words.    **  Towards  the  end  of  April,  fresh  dbrcumstancea  ^«'*«'^- 
arose  which  disposed  me  to  think,  that  if  the  course  of  the  war  should  favour  the 
attempt,  it  would  be  prudent  and  justifiable  entirely  to  overthrow  the  power  of 
Tippoo :  Accordingly,  on  the  SSd  of  April,  I  signified  to  Lieutenant-General 
Harris  my  wish,  that  the  power  and  resources  of  Tippoo  Sultan  should  be  reduced 
to  th^  lowest  state,  and  even  utterly  destroyed,  if  the  events  of  the  war  should 
furnish  the  opportunity."  ♦ 

On  the  night  of  the  24th,  the  aj^roacfaes  to  the  fort  were  advanced  250  yards*  Farther  pn>- 
On  the  25th  a  battery  of  four  guns  was  erected  to  destroy  the  defences  of  some  ^i^^ 
works  which  bore  on  the  assailants ;  and  it  opened  with  considerable  effect  on 
the  morning  of  the  S6th.  The  enemy's  guns  were  now  almost  wholly  silenced* 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  in  advance,  were 
attacked ;  and  carried,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  which  lasted  a  great  part  of  the 
night.  This  acquisition  was  important,  because  it  furnished  the  ground  on  which 
the  breaching  batteries  were  to  be  erected.  The  British  troops  occupied  tha 
works  on  the  27th ;  and  in  the  following  night  made  their  lodgement  secure. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  another  letter  arrived  from  the  Sultan,  intimating 
the  magnitude  of  the  questions  to  be  determined,  and  signifying  his  intention  to 
send  two  persons,  for  the  immediate  commencement  of  a  conference,  without 
which  an  adjustment  of  so  much  importance  could  not  be  satis&ctorilyperfonned» 

^  Letter  to  Directors,  Sd  August^  1799,  at  saprs. 
3K2 
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Book  YI.  To  this  the  General  replied,  that  no  modification  would  be  made  of  the  terms 
^T^^l^*'"'^^  already  transmitted ;  that  ambassadors  were,  therefore,  unnecessary,  and  would 
not  be  received,  unless  they  were  accompanied  by  the  hostages,  and  specie,  already* 
demanded ;  and  that  only  till  three  o'clock  the  next  day  woiild  be  allowed  for  an 
answer. 
Seriiigapatam  A  breaching  battery  of  six  guns  was  erected  on  the  night  of  the  28th ;  and  on 
assault/  the  morning  of  the  30th  it  began  to  fire.  On  the  first  day  it  demolished  part  of 
the  outward  wall  at  the  west  angle  of  the  fort,  and  made  an  impression  on  the 
masonry  of  the  bastion  within  it.  On  the  second  its  fire  was  attended  with 
increased  effect.  An  additional  battery,  constructed  on  the  night  of  April  the 
80th,  opened  in  the  morning  of  the  9d  of  May.  On  the  3d,  the  breach  appeared 
to  be  practicable,  and  preparations  were  eagerly  made  for  the  assault.  On  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  the  troops  destined  for  the  service  were  placed  in  the 
trenches  before  day-light,  that  no  extraordinary  movement  might  serve  to  put 
the  enemy  on  their  guard.  The  heat  of  the  day,  when  the  people  of  the  East, 
having  taken  their  mid-day  repast,  give  themselves  up  to  a  season  of  repose,  and 
when  it  was  expected  that  the  troops  in  the  fort  would  be  least  prepai^ed  to  resist, 
was  chosen  for  the  hour  of  attack.  Four  regiments,  and  ten  flank  companies  of  Eu- 
ropeans, three  corps  of  grenadier  sepoys,  and  200  of  the  Nizam^s  troops,  fonned  the 
party  for  the  assault.  Colonels  Sherbrooke,  Dunlop,  Dalrymple,  Gardaaer,  and 
Mignan,  commanded  the  flank  corps ;  and  the  conduct  c£  the  ent^prise  was 
entrusted  to  Major-General  Baird,  who  had  solicited  the  dangerous  service.  At 
one  o'clock  the  troops  b^an  to  move  from  the  trenches.  The'width,  and  rocky 
,  channel  of  the  river,  though  at  that  time  it  contained  but  little  water,  its  expo- 
sure to  the  fire  of  the  fort,  the  imperfection  of  the  breacji,  the  strength  of  the 
place,  the  numbers,  courage,  and  skill  of  its  defenders,  cbnsjdtuted  such  an  accu- 
niulation  of  difficulties,  that  nothing  less  than  unbounded  co^dence  in  the  force 
and  courage  of  his  men  could  have  inspired  a  prudent  General  with  hopes  of 
success.  The  columns  rushed  into  the  water,  and  moved,  regardless  of  a  tremen- 
dous fire,  towards  the  opposite  bank. 

From  the  time  when  General  Harris  sat  down  before  the  fort,  the  Sultanchad 
remained  on  the  ramparts,  varying  his  position  according  to  the  incidents  of  the 
attack.  The  general  charge  of  the  angle  attacked,  was  given  to  Seyed  ^Saheb^ 
and  Seyed  Ghoffi^,  the  last,  an  able  officer,  who  began  his  career  in  the  English 
service,  and  was  in  the  number  of  the  prisoners  at  the  disaster,  of  Colonel  Brai;h- 
waite. 
The  angle  of  the  fort  which  the  English  attacked  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  a 
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TCtrenchment  to  cut  it  off  might  have  been  easfly  effected ;  and  this  was  counseDed  Chap.  VIII. 
by  the  most  judicious  of  the  Mysorean  officers.  But  the  mind  of  the  Sultan,  which  ^"""Ttqq""^^ 
was  always  defective  in  judgment,  appears  to  have  been  prematurely  weakened 
by  the  disadvantages  of  his  situation.  By  the  indulgence  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
the  arts  of  his  flatterers,  his  mind  was  brought  into  that  situation  in  which  it 
could  endure  to  hear  nothing  but  what  gratified  the  wiU  of  the  moment  He  had 
accordingly  estranged  from  his  presence  every  person  of  a  manly  character ;  and 
surrounded  himself  with  young  men  and  parasites,  who  made  it  their  business  not 
(mly  to  gratify  his  most  childish  inclinations,  but  to  occupy  him  with  a  perpetual 
succession  of  wretdied  pursuits.  He  seems,  therefore,  when  edveraity  came  upon 
thim,  to  have  been  rendered  too  effeminate,  to  look  it  steadily  in  the  face ;  and, 
exploring  firmly  the  nature  of  the  danger,  to  employ  in  the  best  manner  the 
-means  which  were  in  his  power  for  averting  it.  The  flatterers  were  able  to  per- 
suade him,  partly  that  the  fort  was  too  strong  to  be  taken,  partly  that  God  would 
protect  him ;  and  successfully  maintained  that  indecision  which  was  now  conge- 
nial to  the  relaxed  habit  of  his  mind,  ^^  He  iff  surrounded^"  said  Seyed  Goffhibr, 
wha  was  wounded  early  in  the  siege,  ^^  by  boys  and  flatterers,  who  w31  not  let 
him  see  with  his  own  eyes.  I  do  not  wish  to  survive  the  result.  I  am  going 
about  in  search  of  death,  and  cannot  find  it." 

.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Seyed  Goffh&r,  whofirom  the  number  of  men  in  the 
trendies  inferred  the  intention  to  assault,  sent  word  to  the  Sultan.  The  Sultan 
returned  for  answer,  that  it  was  good  to  be-on  the  alert,  but  assured  him,  as 
.persuaded  by  the  flatterefB,  that  the  assault  would  not  take  place  till  night.  And 
in  the  mean  time  he  was  absorbed  in  religious  and  astrological  operations;  the 
one,  to  purchase  the  &vour  of  heaven ;  the  other,  to  ascertain  its  decrees.  Seyed 
Goffhdr,  says  Cotonel  Wilks,  ^'  having  satisfied  himself,  by  fiirther  observation, 
that  one  hour  would  not  elapse  before  the  assault  would  commence,  hurried  in  a 
state  of .  rage,  and  despair  towards  the  Sultan :  *  I  will  go,'  said  he,  *  and  drag 
Jiim  to  the  breach,  and  make  him  see  by  what  a  set  of  wretches  he  is  surrounded; 
I  will  compel  him  to  exert  himself  at  this  last  moment.'  He  was  going,  and 
met.  a  party  of  pioneers,  whom  he  had  long  looked  for  in  vain,  to  cut  off  the 
approadi  ,by  the  southern  rampart  ^  I  must  first,'  said  he,  ^  show  those  people 
the  work  they. have  to  do ;  and  in  the  act  of  giving  his  instructions,  was  killed 
by  a  cannon  shot."  * 

*  Hist.  Sketches,  uL  4S6, 4S7.  For  the  interior  history  of  the  Mysoreans,  at  this  time,  Cobnel 
WilkS)  who  afterwards  goyemed  the  country,  enjoyed  singular  advantages ;  and  we  may  confide  in 
his  discrimination  of  the  sources  and  qualities  of  his  infonnatton. 
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1799. 


Book  VI*  The  Sultan  was  about  to  begin  his  mid-day  repast,  under  a  small  tent,  at  his 
usual  station,  on  the  northern  face,  when  the  news  was  brought  him  of  the  death 
of  Seyed  GoflfhAr,  and  excited  strong  agitation.  Before  the  repast  was  finished, 
he  heard  that  the  assault  was  begun.  He  instantly  ordered  the  troops  whidi 
were  about  him»  under  arms,  the  carbines  to  be  loaded,  which  the  servants  in 
attendance  carried  for  his  own  use,  and  hurried  along  the  northern  rampart  to  the 
breach. 

Incidents  of  ^<  In  less  than  seven  minutes,  from  the  period  of  issuing  from  the  trenches,  the 
British  colours  were  planted  on  the  summit  of  the  breach."  It  was  regulated 
that  as  soon  as  the  assailants  surmounted  the  rampart,  one  half  of  them  should 
wheel  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  and  that  they  should  meet  over  the 
eastern  gateway.  The  right,  which  was  led  by  General  Baird,  met  with  Kttle 
resistance,  both  as  the  enemy,  lest  retreat  should  be  cut  off,  abandoned  the  cava- 
liers, and  as  the  inner  rampart  of  the  south-western  face  was  exposed  to  a  perfect 
enfilade.  The  assailants  on  the  left  were  opposed  in  a  different  manner.  lieut.- 
CoL  Dunlop,  by  whom  it  was  commanded,  received  a  wound  in  the  ascent ;  and 
the  Sultan  passed  the  nearest  traverse,  as  the  column  quitted  the  breach.  A 
succession  of  well  constructed  traverses  were  most  vigorously  defended ;  and  a 
flanking  fire  of  musquetry  did  great  execution  fix)m  the  inner  rampart.  AU  the 
commissioned  officers,  attached  to  the  leading  companies,  were  soon  either  killed 
or  disabled ;  and  the  loss  would,  at  any  rate,  have  been  very  greats  had  hot  a  veij 
critical  assistance  been  received.  When  the  assailants  first  surmounted  the 
breach,  they  were  not  a  little  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a  deep,  and,  to  appearance^ 
impassable  ditch,  between  the  exterior  and  interior  lines  of  defence.  A  detach- 
ment of  the  12th  regiment,  having  discovered  a  narrow  strip  of  the  terrqdei^ 
left  for  the  passage  of  the  workmen,  got  up  the  inner  rampart  of  the  enfiladed 
i^Eice,  without  much  opposition,  and  wheeling  to  the  left,  drove  befi3re  them  the 
musqueteers  who  were  gaUing  the  assailants  of  the  left  attadc,  and  at  last  readied 
the  flank  of  the  traverse,  which  was  defended  by  the  Sultan*  The  twn  columns^ 
on  the  outer  and  inner  rampart,  then  moved  in  a  position  to  expose  the  successive 
traverses  to  a  front  and  flank  fire  at  the  same  time ;  and  forced  the  enemy  firom 
pi^e  after  another,  till  they  perceived  the  Brijtish  of  the  right  attack,  over  the 
eastern  gate,  and  ready  to  faU  upon  their  rear ;  when  they  broke,  and  hastened 
to  escape.  The  Sultan  continued  on  foot  during  the  greater  part  of  this  tim^ 
performing  the  part  rather  of  a  common  soldier,  than  a  General,  firing  several 
tim^s  upon  the  assailants  with  his  own  hands.  But  a  little  before  the  time  at 
which  his  troops  resigned  the  contest,  he  complained  of  pain  and  weakness  in  one 
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of  his  legs,  in  which  he  had  received  a  severe  wound  when  young,  and  ordered  a  Chap.  VIII. 
horse.     When  abandoned  by  his  men,  instead  of  seeking  to  make  his  escape,  ^""^^T^^ 
which  the  proximity  of  the  water  gate  would  have  rendered  easy,  he  made  way 
for  the  gate  into  the  interior  fort.     As  he  was  crossing  to  the  gate  by  the  com- 
munication from  the  outer  rampart,  he  received  a  musquet  ball  in  the  right  side 
nearly  as  high  as  the  breast,  but  still  pressed  on»  till  he  arrived  at  the  gate. 
Fugitives,  from  within,  as  well  as  from  without,  were  crowding  in  opposite  direc* 
tions  to  this  gate ;  and  the  detachment  of  the  12th  had  descended  into  the  body 
9f  the  place,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  influx  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
outer  works.     The  two  columns  of  the  assailants,  one  without  the  gate,  and  one 
within,  were  now  pouring  into  it  a  destructive  fire  from  both  sides,  when  the 
Sultan  arrived.     Endeavouring  to  pass,  he  received  another  wound  from  the  fire 
of  the  inner  detachment ;  his  horse  also  being  wounded,  sunk  under  him,  and 
r  his  turban  fell  to  the  ground,  while  his  friends  dropped  rapidly  around  him.    His 
attendants  placed  him  in  his  palanqueen,  but  the  place  was  already  so  crowded^ 
and  dioked  up  with  the  dead  and  the  dying,  that  he  could  not  be  removed. 
According  to  the  statement  of  a  servant  who  survived,  some  English  soldiers,  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  Altered  the  gateway ;  and  <Mie  of  themoffering  to  pull  off 
the  sword  belt  of  the  Sultao,  which  was  very  rich,  Tippoo,  who  still  held  his 
sabre  in  his  hand,  made  a  cut  at  him  with  all  his  remaining  strength.     The 
man,  wounded  in  the  knee,  put  his  firelock  to  his  tdioiilder,  and  the  Sultan, 
receiving  the  ball  in  his  temple,  instantly  expired. 

The  two  bodies  of  assailants,  from  the  right  and  the  left,  had  met  over  the 
eastern  gateway ;  and  the  palace  was  the  only  place  within  the  fort  not  now  in 
their  possession.  In  this  the  faithful  adherents  of  Tippoo,  whose  fate  was  yet 
unknown,  were  expected  to  make  a  desperate  stand  in  defence  of  their  sovereign 
and  his  family.  The  troops,  exhausted  by  the  heat  and  the  toils  of  the  day,  stood 
in  need  of  refreshment.  In  the  mean  time  Major  Allan  was  sent  with  a  guard 
to  inform  the  persons  within  the  palace,  that  if  they  surrendered  immediately 
their  lives  would  be  secured ;  that  any  isesistance,  on  the  othar  hand,  would  be 
fiital  to  them  all.  When  that  offioer  arrived  at  the  palace,  before  wluch  a  part 
of  the  British  troops  were  already  drawn  up,  he  observed  sevaral  persons  in  the 
bakony^  ^parently  in  the  greatest  consternation.  Upon  communicating  his 
message,  the  Kelledar,  another  officer  of  distinction,  and  a  confidential  servant, 
came  over  the  terrace  of  the  front  building,  and  descended  by  an  xmfinidied 
part  of  the  wall  They  exhibited  great  embarrassment,  and  a  disposition  to 
iseate  delay ;  upon  which  the  Briti3b  oflScer  reminded  them  of  their  danger^ 
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Book  YL  and  pledging  himself  for  the  protection  of  the  inmates  of  the  palace,  desired 
^"T^^^T''^  admittance,  that  he  might  give  the  same  assurance  to  the  Sultan  himself.  Thejr 
manifested  strong  aversion  to  this  proposition;  but  the  Major  insisted  upon 
returning  with  them  ;  and  desiring  two  other  officers  to  join  him,  thej  ascended 
by  the  broken  wall,  and  lowered  themselves  down  on  a  terrace,  on  which  ihexe 
was  a  number  of  armed  men.  The  Major,  carrying  a  white  flag  in  his  hand, 
which  he  had  formed  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion  by  fastening  a  cloth  to  a 
Serjeant's  pike,  assured  them  it  was  a  pledge  of  security,  provided  no  resistance 
was  attempted ;  and,  as  an  additional  proof  of  his  sincerity  took  off  his  sword; 
which  he  insisted  upon  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Kelledar.  All  affirmed  that 
the  family  of  the  Sultan  was  in  the  palace,  but  not  the  Sultan  himself.  Their 
agitation  and  indecision  were  conspicuous.  The  Major  was  obliged  to  remind 
them,  that  the  fury  of  the  troops  by  whom  they  were  now  surrounded  was  with 
difficulty  restrained ;  and  that  the  consequences  of  delay  would  be  fataL  Tlie 
rapid  movements  of  several  persons  within  the  palace,  where  many  hundreds  of 
Tippoo's  troops  still  remained,  made  him  begin  to  think  the  situation  critical 
even  of  himself  and  his  companions,  by  whom  he  was  advised  to  take  bade  his 
sword.  As  any  suspicion,  however,  of  treachery,  reaching  in  their  present  state 
the  minds  of  the  British  troops,  would  inflame  them  to  the  most  desperate  acts» 
probably  the  massacre  of  every  human  being  witliin  the  palace  walls,  he  had  the 
gallantry,  as  well  as  presence  of  mind,  to  abstain  from  such  an  exhibition  of  dis- 
trust. In  the  mean  time,  he  was  entreated  by  the  people  on  the  terrace  to  hold 
the  flag  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  as  well  to  give  confidence  to  the  people  within 
the  palace,  as  to  prevent  the  British  troops  from  forcing  the  gates.  Growing 
impatient  of  delay,  the  Major  sent  another  message  to  the  Princes.  They  now 
sent  him  word,  that  he  would  be  received  as  soon  as  a  carpet  for  the  purpose 
could  be  procured ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Kelledar  returned  to  conduct  him.  • 
He  found  two  of  the  Princes  seated  on  the  carpet,  surrounded  by  attendants. 
*'  The  recollection,"  says  Major  Allan,  ^*  of  Moiz  ad  Dien,  whom  on  a  former 
occasion  I  had  seen  delivered  up  with  his  brother,  hostages  to  Marquis  Com- 
wallis ;  the  sad  reverse  of  their  fortunes ;  their  fear,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
struggles  to  conceal,  was  but  too  evident,  excited  the  strongest  emotions  of  com- 
passion iu  my  mind."  -  He  endeavoured  by  every  mark  of  tenderness,  and  by  the 
strongest  assurances  of  protection  and  respect,  to  tranquillize  their  minds.  His 
first  object  was,  to  discover  where  the  Sultan  was  concealed.  He  next  requested 
their  assent  to  the  opening  of  the  gates.  At  this  proposition  they  wece  alarmed. 
Without  the  authority  of  their  father,  whom  they  desired  to  consult,  they  were 
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dfitud  to  take  upon  themsdres  a  decLdon  of  such  unspeakaUe  imporCatlce.  Thd  Chap;  VIIL 
Miyor  assured  them,  that  he  would  poiA  a  g^uaid  of  their  own  sqiojs  within  the  ^^""""^C**^ 
palace,  and  a  guard  of  Europeans  without :  that  no  person  should  enter  but  l^ 
his  authority ;  that  he  would  retium  and  remain  with  them,  until  General  Baird 
should  arrive ;  and  that  their  own  lives,  as  well  as  that  of  every  person  in  the 
palace,  depended  upon  their  com[diance.  Their  confidence  was  gained.  Upon 
opening  the  gate.  Major  Allan  found  General  Baird  and  several  officers,  with  a 
large  body  of  troops  assembled.  It  was  not  safe  to  admit  the  troqps  who  were 
burning  for  vengeance.  And  Major  Allan  returned  to  conduct  the  Princes, 
whose  reluctance  to  quit  the  palace  was  not  easy  to  be  overcome,  to  the  prescfnce 
of  the  General  General  Baitd  was  one  of  those  BritiiA  officers  who  had  per- 
sonally experienced  the  cruelty  of  their  father,  and  suffered  all  the  hoferors  of  a 
three  years'  imprisonment  in  the  place  where  he  now  stood  victor.  '  Ho  mind 
too  had  been  inflamed  by  a  report  at  that  instant  received,  that  Tippoo  had 
murdered  all  the  Europeans  made  prisoners  dming  the  siege.  **  Me  was  never- 
theless,"' says  Major  Allan,  **  sensiUy  affected  by  the  sight  of  the  Princes ;  and 
his  gallantry  on  the  assault  was  not  more  conspicuous,  than  the  moderation  and 
humanity  which  he  on  this  occasion  displayed.  He  received  the  Princes  with 
every  mark  of  regard ;  repeatedly  assured  them  that  no  violence  or  insult  should 
be  offered  to  them,  end  he  gave  them  m  charge  to  two  officers  to  cdnduct  them 
to  head  quarters  in  camp.'*  They  were  escorted  by  the  light  company  of  a 
European  regiment ;  and  the  troops  were  ordered  to  pay  them  the  compHment 
of  presented  arms  as  they  passed. 

'  The  mind  dwells  with  peculiar  delight  upon  these  instances  in  which  the 
sweet  sjrmpathies  which  one  human  being  has  with  another,  and  which  are  of 
infinite  importance  in  private  Ufe,  prevail  over  the  destructive  passions,  alter- 
nately the  cause,  and  consequence,  of  war.  The  pleasure,  at  the  same  time,  which 
we  feel  in  conceiving  the  emotions  produced  in  such  a  scene,  lead  the  bulk  of 
mankind  to  overvalue  greatly  the  virtues  which  they  imply.  When  you  have 
glutted  upon  your  victim  the  passions  of  ambition  and  revenge ;  when  you  have 
reduced  him  firom  greatness  and  power,  to  the  weakness  and  dependance  wluch 
mark  the  insect  on  which  you  tread,  a  few  tears,  and  the  restraint  of  the  foot 
from  the  final  stamp,  are  not  a  very  arduous  virtue.  The  grand  misfortune  is 
to  be  made  an  insect.  When  that  is  done,  it  is  a  slight  if  any  addition  to  your 
misfortunes  to  be  crushed  at  once.  The  virtue  to  which  exalted  praise  would  be 
due,  and  to  which  human  nature  is  gradually  ascending,  would  be  to  restrain 
in  time  the  selfish  desires  which  hqrry  us  on  to  the  havoc  we  are  vain  of  con- 
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Book  VI.   templatiiig  with  a  sort  of  pity  after  we  have  .made  it.    Let  not  the  mercy, 
^'*"""^^-**^  however,  be  slighted,  which  is  shown  even  to  the  victim  we  have  made.     It  is 
so. much  gained  for  human  nature.     It  is  a  gain  which,  however  late,  the  pro- 
gress and  diffusion  of  philosophy  at  last  have  produced ;  they  will  in  time  produce 
other  and  greater  results. ,    , 
The  dead  When  the  persons  of  the  Princes  were  secured,  Tippoo  was  to  be  searched  for 

poo^found!^  in  every  comer  of  the  palace.  A  party  of  English  troops  were  admitted,  and 
those  of  Tippoo  disarmed.  After  proceeding  through  several  of  the  apartment^ 
the  Kelledar  was  entreated,  if  he  valued  his  own  life,  or  that  of  his  master,  to 
discover  where  he  was  concealed.  That  officer,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of 
Major's  Allan's  sword,  protested,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  the  Sultan 
was  not  in  the  palace ;  he  had  been  wounded  during  the  storm ;  and  was  lying 
in  a  gateway  on  the  northern  side  of  the  fort.  He  offered  to  conduct  tlie  in- 
quirers ;  and  submit  to  any  punishment  if  he  was  found  to  have  deceived 
General  Baird,  and  the  officers  who  accompanied  him,  proceeded  to  the  spot; 
covered  with  a  promiscuous  and  shocking  heap  of  bodies  wounded  and  dead. 
At  first,  the  bodies  were  dragged  out  of  the  gateway  to  be  examined,  it  bemg 
already  too  dark  to  distinguish  them  where  they  lay.  As  this  mode  of  exami- 
nation, however,  threatened  to  be  very  tedious,  a  light  was  procured,  and 
Major  Allan  and  the  Kelledar  went  forward  to  the  place.  After  some  seardi,  the 
Sultan's  palankeen  was  discovered,  and  under  it  a  person  wounded,  but  not  dead. 
He  was  aft;erwards  ascertained  to  be  the  Rajah  Khan,  one  of  Tippoo's  noost  confi- 
dential servants,  who  had  attended  his  master  during  the  whole  of  the  fatal  day. 
This  person,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  object  of  the  search,  pointed  out  the 
spot  where  the  Sultan  had  fallen.  The  body,  being  brought  out  and  sufficiently 
recognized,  was  conveyed  in  a  palankeen  to  the  palace.  It  was  warm  when 
first  discovered;  the  eyes  were  open,  the  features  not  distorted,  and  Major 
AUan  and  Colonel  Wellesley  were  for  a  few  moments  doubtftil,  whether  it  was 
not  alive.  It  had  four  wounds,  thnee  in  the  trunk,  and  one  in  the  temple,  the 
ball  of  which,  having  entered  a  little  above  the  right  ear,  had  lodged  in  the 
cheek.  His  dress  cpndsted  of  a  jacket  of  fine  white  Hnen,  loose  drawers  of 
flowered  chintz,  the  usual  girdle  of  the  east,  crimson-coloured,  tied  round  his 
waist ;  and  a  handsome  pouch  with  a  belt  of  silk,  red  and  green,  hung  across  his 
shoulder.  He  had  an  amulet  on  his  arm ;  but  his  ornaments,  if  he  wore  any, 
were  gone.* 

*  See  Major  Allan's  own  account  of  the  scenes  at  the'  palace,  and  the  gateway;  annexed 
(Appendix  42)  to  Beatson's  View  of  the  War  with  Tippoo  Sultaun. 
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The  speedy  fall  of  the  place  was  an  event  of  great  importance  to  the  British  Chap.  VIII. 
army ;  for  though  the  General  had  received  a  casual  supply  of  provisions  from  ^""7^^*^ 
an  c^cer  whose  foresight  exceeded  that  of  the  men  who  provided  for  the  army,  Th^  detach- 
tills  afforded  a  supply  for  not  more  than  a  small  number  of  days-     The  want  of  JJ^^/j^™ 
draught  cattle  rendered  the  magazines  in  the  Coorg  country  totally  useless :  and, 
whereas  the  General  counted  upon  being  in  absolute  want,  by  the  6th  of  May, 
General'Floyd  did  not  return  before  the  13th  with  the  convoys  from  the  south. 
Of  the  operations  which  duringthe  above  transactions  had  taken  place  under  the 
oflicers  whoin  General  Floyd  now  conducted  to  Seringapatam,  the  following  are 
Ibe  prindpaL     The  corps  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Read  b^an  by  reducing  the  country  north  of  Rayaddttah.     The  plan  of 
his  operations  embraced  a  great  extent;  but  after  a  little  progress  he  was 
aiq)ri2ed  of  the  necessity  of  abandoning  every  thing,  to  hasten  with  the  grain  which 
he  had  collected  to  Seringapatam.     The  troops  under  Colonel  Brown  began  the 
canqiaign  with  the  siege  of  Caroor,  wluch  surrendered  to  them  without  any 
serious  resistance  on  the  5th  of  ApriL     On  the  8th,  they  proceeded  against 
Errode,  and  meant  to  prosecute  the  reduction  of  the  remaining  fortresses  in 
Coimbetore,  when  they  were  sunmioned  to  join  Colonel  Read,  for  the  purpose 
of  advandng  to  Seringapatam. 

>  Colonel  Read  arrived  at  Cauveryporam,  on  the  22d  of  April,  which  surren- 
dered to  him  without  resistance.  Having  there  collected  the  Brinjarries,  and 
other  sui^[>lies,  he  left  them  under  the  protection  of  the  fort,  and  with  his  de- 
tachment proceeded  to  clear  the  pass.  This  was  an  operation  of  considerable 
difficulty,  which  required  all  his  exertions  till  the  evening  of  the  27th,  and  the 
6th  of  May  arrived  before  the  whole  of  the  Brinjarries  had  ascended.  General 
Floyd  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  a  place  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  pass ;  and 
on  the  same  day  he  was  re^inforced  by  junction  of  the  southern  corps  of  the 
army  under  Colonel  Brown.  On  the  7th  of  May,  the  whole  body,  with  their 
convoy,  moved  from  Hannoor  towards  Seringapatam.  Tippoo's  cavalry,  under 
his  best  General,  having  closely  followed  General  Floyd  from  Seringapatam; 
he  expected  to  meet  with  considerable  interruption  to  retard  him  on  his  return;  and 
baia  this  danger  he  was  saved,  only  by  the  great  event  which  had  already  arrived. 

Such  of  the  sons  and  officers  of  TTppoo,  as  were  not  taken  in  the  fort,  sur**  SubmisBion  of 
rendered  within  a  few  days  after  the  fate  of  the  capital  and  its  sovereign  was***®^®^^^' 
known ;  and  an  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Dhoondia  was  the  only  exception 
to  Uie  quiet  submission  of  the  whole  country.     This  man,  of  Mahratta  parentage, 
was  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  and  served  in  the  armies .  bqth  of  Hyder 
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Book  VI,  and  Tippoo.  He  deserted  during  the  war  of  Lord  CcmiwalliB ;  and  headed  a 
^""""^^^'^'^  predatory  band  in  the  region  of  the  TocHnbudnu  Tippoo  induced  him  by  fidv. 
profes^on3  to  trust  himself  in  his  hand,  and  then  immured  him  in  a  prison* 
where  he  had  lain  for  several  years,  when  he  contrived  to  make  Ins  escape 
during  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  i  soon  collected  around  him  a  band  of  des- 
perate adventurers ;  and  rendered  it  necessary  for  General  Harris  to  move  the 
army  to  the  northward,  to  dislodge  him.  This,  however,,  was  not  the  last 
^ort  of  Dhoondia,  whose  hbtory  it  is  proper  to  finish  at  once*  He  was  feUowed 
by  his  band  of  adventurers  to  the  south ;  and  made  such  rapid  strides  toward 
the  establishment  even  of  a  sort  of  empire,  that  after  a  little  time  the  government 
thought  it  proper  to  employ  against  him  the  army  left  under  Colonel  WeUedejr 
for  the  government  of  Mysore.  Dhoondia  displayed  no  ordinary  talenta  in  hia 
defence ;  and  by  his  ac^vity  and  judgment  protracted  fi)r  several  months  the  efforts 
employed  for  his  destruction.  He  could  not  however  permanently  resist  the  great 
superiority  of  force  which  was.  brought  against  him ;  and  fi^  in  a  charge,  of 
cavalry  which  was  led  by  the  Colonel  in  person. 

The  Sultan,  when  he  lost  his  empire  and  his  life^  was  about  fifty  years  of 
age.  He  was  rather  above  the  middle  size,  about  five  feet  eight  inches  high } 
had  a  short  neck  and  square  shoulders,  and  now  bcHrdered  on  corpulency ;  but  his 
limbs  were  slender,  and  his  feet  and  hands  remarkably  small.  His  coa4>lexion 
waa  brown,  his  eyes  large  and  full,  his  eycrbrows  small  and  arched,  his  nose 
aquiline ;  and  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance  tliere  was  a  dignity  whidi 
even  the  English,  in  spite  of  their  antipathy  and  prejudices;  felt  and  oonfessed.  . 
Views  by  Though  French  power  was  the  grand  resource  imon  which  Tippoo  relied,  both 

which  the  ^  *  * 

Saltan  was     for  the  gratification  of  his  resentments,  and  for  his  protection  against  that  re* 
^^  duction  to  the  condition  of  one  of  their  pensioned  Nabd[)s,  which  he  believed  to 

be  the  condition  destined  for  him  by  the  English,  he  made  some  efforts^  but 
marked  with  his  usual  want  of  good  senses  for  obtaining  suj^rt  from  other 
quarters.  Beside  his  embassy  to  the  Grand  Signor  at  Constantinople,  whidi 
excited  without  much  deserving  the  attention  of  the  English,  he  c^iened  a  coas^ 
muniication  in  1796  with  Zeman  Shah  the  King  of  the  Afgfaauns,  and  sent  an 
embassy  which  pointed  out  to  that  brother  of  the  faith  a  glorious  career  against 
the  nonbelievers  or  misbelievers  of  Jndia.  .The  Shah  might  conquer  Ddhi,  drive 
out  the  Mahrattas,  and  estaUish  fais  dominion  over  all  that  region  of  India,  in 
one  year ;  in  the  next,  assail  the  Mahrattas  and  Deccan  firom  the  north,  while 
the  Sultan  co*operated  with  him  from  the  south ;  and  alter  this  it  would  cost 
them  little  trouble  to  extend  their  empire  over  every  part  of  India.    This  invasion 
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of  tbe  Afghwmfl,  the  English  goreniment  for  several  years  contemplated  as  an  Chap,  vm^ 
object  of  apprehension ;  and  it  was  the  ostensible  cause,  why  the  Commander  ^"'^^''"""^ 
in  Chief  was  left  in  Bei^;al»  and  the  conduct  of  the  army  committed  to  General 
Harris,  in  the  last  war  against  Tippoo. 

In  regard  to  Nizam  Ali,  the  Sultan  was  too  well  apprized  of  his  weakness,  to 
expect  from  his  alliance  any  material  advantage;  and  besides,  he  expected  to 
induce  the  Mahrattas  to  yield  him  any  useful  assistance,  chiefly  by  offering  to 
join  with  them,  in  seizing  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam.  He  maintained,  from 
the  time  of  the  acceadoaof  BAjee  JU)w,  a  secret  agent  at  Poona,  whose  eodea* 
vours  were  used  to  effect  an  intimate  union*  But  Bajee  Row  was  held  in> 
thraldom  by  Sdndia ;  and  any  combination  of  B^ee  Row  and  Tippoo,  which 
oould  have  a  tendency  ta  emancipate  the  Peshwa  from  hb  subjection,  wast 
opposed  by  the  interests  of  Scindia;  and  though  Scindia  would  have  been  wcfl; 
contented  to  join  with  the  Sultan  in  any  sdieme  of  hostilities  against  the 
English,  if  it  were  not  attended  with  danger,  he  was  too  much  alarmed  for  hia 
dominions  in  the  north,  which  the  English  could  easily  inavade,  to  be  willing 
for  the  present  to  expose  himself  to  the  chance  of  so  greiU;  an  <eviL  From  Uw 
state  of  affairs  Tijqpoo  seems  to  have  despaired  of  getting  the  Mahrattas  to .  ad 
with  any  eflkiency  on  his  side;  and  for  that  reason  not  to  have  made  any  verjr 
strenuous  exertions  to  induce  them. 

in  these  circumstances^  beholding,  as  he  must  have  done,  the  great  inferiority 
of  his  pow^,  his  utter  inability  to  maintain  a  contest  against  the  English,  and 
the  probabiUty  that  resistance  would  bring  on  his  fall,  it  may  well  be  regarded 
as  siffprising,  that  he  did  not  endeavour,  by  prompt  attention  to  their  complaints^ 
and  early  negotiation,  to  escape  from  the  storm  which  he*  was  unable  to  tacej^ 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  defidcts,  however,  of  the  Sultan's  mind,  was  the 
want  of  judgment*  Fw  an  eastern  prince  he  was  ftiU  of  knowledge.  Wis  mind 
was  active,  acute,  and  ingenious.  But,  in  the  value  which  he  set  upon  objects^, 
whether  as  means,  or  as  ends,  he  was  almost  perpetually  deceived  Besides^ 
a  conviction  appears  to  have  been  rooted  in  his  mind,  that  the  English  had  now 
farmed  a  resection  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  it  was  useless  to 
negotiate,  because  no  submission,  to  which  he  could  reconcile  his  nodnd,  would 
restrara  them  in  the  gratification  of  their  ambitious  designs.  Nor  was  he 
deprived  of  grounds  of  hope,  which  over  a  mind  like  his  weiae  calculated  to 
exert  a  &tal  influence.  He  never  could  forget  the  manner  in  which  his  £rther 
had  triumphed  over  a  host  of  enemies  by  shutting  himself  up  in  h»  capital,  and 
defending  himself,  till  the  seascm  of  the  rains;  nor  had  all  his  experienoe  of  the 
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'  Book  \t^  facility  with  which  European?  overcame  the  strongest  defences  in  his  power  to 
^"""^^^^"^  ^ear,  yielded  him  on  this  point  any  decisive  instruction.  The  principal  part  of 
his  preparations  for  war  had  consisted  in  adding  to  the  works  of  Seringapatadi, 
and  storing  it  with  provisions  for  a  siege.  With  the  attempt  to  disable  the 
Bombay  army,  the  idea  of  even  obstructing  the  march  of  the  invaders,  if  not 
altogether  abandoned,  was  very  feebly  pursued  And^  till  the  Ei^lish  were 
upon  the  ramparts,  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that  the  fcHt  of  Seringapatam 
would  be  taken.  His  grand  military  mistake  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
the  neglect  of  his  cavalry ;  a  proper  use  of  which  would  have  rendered  the 
conquering  of  him  a  far  more  arduous  task. 

.  The  original  defects  of  his  mind,  arising  from  the  vices  of  his  education^ 
ai^ar  to  have  increased  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  ^  with  peculiar  rapidity 
since  the  loss  of  his  dominions  in  1798*  The  obedience  which  the  will  o£ 
princes,  especially  Eastern  princes,  is  habituated  to  receive,  not  only  renders 
them  wretched  when  it  is  opposed,  but  gluts  and  palls  them  with  the  gratifiqi- 
tion.  Each ,  recurring  instance  becomes  by  familiarity  insipid^  or  rather  dis- 
gusting, and  leaves  the  mind  restless  and  impatient  tor  a  new  gratification. 
This  serves  to  account  for  the  fickle  and  capricious  disposition  which  so  commonly 
marks  the  character  of  princes ;  and  in  general  prevails  in  them  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  natural  vivacity  and  susceptibility  of  their 
minds.  This  disease  infected  the  whole  conduct  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  puUic  and 
private,  and  latterly  in  a  manner  so  extraordinary,  that,  when. joined  to  m 
similar  growth  of  lus  impatience  at  every  disagreement  between  that,  which  he 
willed,  and  that  which  fell  out,  it  produced  in  his  subjects  a  persuasion  that  his 
mind  was  partially  deranged.  like  many  other  parsons  of  active,  but  not 
powerfiil  minds,  he  run  vicdentiy  upon  the  observance  of  minuteness,  in  mimste 
details,  but  with  littie  capacity  of  taking  a  marshaling  view  of  a  great ,  whole. 
He  saw  but  few  therefore  of  the  relations  and  dependandes  of  things ;  and^waa^ 
of  course,  unable  to  anticipate  justiy  their  distant  consequences..  The  tempfia: 
tion  to  please,  rather  than  to  serve,  exdnded  Tippoo,  as  it  exdudes  other  p]:incea» 
from  the  benefit  of  counsels  wiser  than  his  own.  Accustomed  to  hear,  froni 
those  .wjio  approached  him,,  that  every  sentiment  which  he  uttered  exceeded  in 
wisdom  that  of  every  other  man,  any  difference  with  his  opinions  struck  him  a^ 
last  in  the  diaracter  of  a  mere  demcoistration  pf  fo]ly.  As  a  general^  he  ;po»} 
aessed,  as  had  been  abundantiy  proved  by  the  English  in  f<Krmer  wars,  no.  other 
talents  than  the  vulgar  ones  of  great  activity,  courage,,  and  that  turn  for  stra* 
tagem,  which  the  cunning  of  a  rude  age  has  a  tendei^cy  to  produce.    As  n 
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domestic  ruler^  he  sustains  an  advantageous  comparison  with  the  greatest  princes  Chai^.  VHI. 

of  the  East.     He  bestowed  a  keen  attention  upon  the  conduct  of  his  govern-  ^^IC"""""^ 

ment,  from  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted  neither  by  pleasure  nor  by 

sloth.     He  made  a  methodical  distribution  of  his  time  for  business,  in  which  he 

was  laborious  and  exact ;  but  in  which  his  passion  for  detail  made  him  fi^uently 

waste  that  attention  upon  minor,  which  ought  to  have  been  reserved  to  the 

greatest  affairs.     He  had  the  discernment  to  perceive,  what  is  so  generally  hid 

from  the  eyes  of  rulers  in  a  more  enHgfatened  state  of  society,  that  it  is  the 

prosperity  of  those  who  labour  with  their  hands  which  constitutes  the  principle 

and  cause  of  the  prosperitj^'of  states ;  he  therefore  made  it  his  business  to  pro^ 

tect  them  against  the  intermediate  orders  of  the  community,  by  whom  it  is  so 

difficult  to  prevent  them  from  being  oppressed.     His  country  was,  accordingly, 

at  least  during  the  first  and  better  part  of  his  reign,  the  best  adtivated,  and 

his  populatioin  the  most  flourishing  in  India;  while,  under  the  English,  and  their 

pageants,  the  population  of  Camatic  and   Dude,  hastening  to  the  state    of 

deserts,  was  the  most  wretched  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  even  Bengal 

itself,  under  the  operation  of  laws  ill  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 

was  suffering  almost  all  t^e  evils,  which  the  worst  of  governments  could  inflict 

That  Tippoo  was  severe,  harsh,  and  periiaps  cruel,  in  superintending  the  conduct 

of  those  who  served  him*,  may  be  so  fSEo*  easily  bdieved,  as  his  inordinate  pride 

would  make  every  offence  which  appeared  to  be  committed  i^gainst  himself 

assume  gigantic  dimensions ;   and  his  habit  of  willing,  and   seeing  his  wiU 

xsHihzed,  made  him  expect  every  ev^nt,  willed  by  himself,  as  a  law  of  nature, 

wMch  nothing  but  the  misconduct  of  others  could  have  disturbed;     That  the 

accounts,  however,  which  we  have  received  from,  our  countrymen,  who  dreaded 

aad  feared  him,  are  mariced  with  exaggeration,  is  proved  by  this  drcumstance^ 

that  his  servants  adhered  to.  him  with  a  fidelity  which  those  of  few  princes  in 

any  age  or  country  have  displayed.     Of  his  cruelty  we  have  heard  the  mor^ 

because  our  own  countrymen  were  among  the  victims  of  it.    But  it  is  to  be 

observed,  that,  unless  in  certioin  instances,  the  proof  of  which  cannot  be  regarded. 

as  better  than  doubtful,  their  sufferings,  however  intense,  were  only  the  suffer- 

mgs  of  a  very  rigorous  imprisonment,  of  which,  considering  the  manner  in 

which  it  is  lavished  upon  them  by  their  own  laws.  Englishmen  ought  not  to  be 

very  forward  to  complain.     At  that  very  time,  in  the  dungeons  of  Madras  or 

Calcutta,  it  is  probable  that  unhappy  sufferers  were  enduring  calamities  fbr  debts 

of  100/. ;  not  less  atrocious  than  those  which  Tippoo,  a  prince  bom  and  edu- 

cated  in  a  barbarous  country  and  ruling  over  a  barbarous  people,  inflicted  upon 
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Book  VI.  imprisoned  aaemies ;  part  of  a  nation^  who,  by  the  eyils  they  had  brought  upon 
him,  exasperated  him  ahnost  to  frenzy,  and  whom  he  regarded  as  the  enemies 
both  of  God  and  of  m^n.*  Besides,  there  is  among  the  papers  relating  to  the 
intercourse  of  Tippoo  with  the  French,  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  humani^, 
which,  when  these  papers  are  ransacjiied  for  matters  to  criminate  him,  ought 
not  to  be  suppressed.  In  the  drau^t  which  he  transmitted  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
of  the  conditions  on  which  he  wished  that  a  connexion  between  him  and  the 
French  should  be  formed,  the  following  are  the  very  words  of  a  distinct  article : 
''  I  demand  that  male  and  fanak  prisoners,  as  well  En^sh  as  P(n*tuguese,  who 
shall  be  taken  by  the  republican  troops,  or  by  nrine,  shall  be  treated  with 
humanity ;  and  with  regard  to  their  persons,  that  they  shall,  (their  pr(^)er^ 
becoming  the  right  of  the  allies,)  be  transported,  at  our  joint  expense,  out  of 
India,  to  some  jdace  far  distant  from  the  territories  c£  the  allies." 

Another  feature  in  the  character  of  Tippoo  was  his  religion,  with  a  sense  of 
which  his  mind  was  most  deeply  impressed  He  spent  a  considerable  part  of 
every  day  in  prayer.  He  gave  to  his  kingdom^  or  state,  a  particular  r^gious 
title,  Cudadadf  or  God-given;  and  he  lived  under  a  peculiarly  strong  and 
operative  conviction  of  the  supeiintendance  of  a  Divine  Providence.  His  confi- 
dence in  the  protection  of  God  was,  indeed,  one  of  his  snares ;  for  he  refied 
upon  it,  to  the  neglect  of  other  meansof  safety.  To  one  of  his  French  advisers, 
who  had  ui^ed  him  with  peculiar  fervour  to  use  greater  zesl  in  obtaining  the 
support  of  the  MahraAtas,  he  replied,  ^^  I  rely  solely  on  Providence,  expecting 
that  I  shall  be  alone  and  unsupported ;  but  God,  and  my  courage,  will  accom- 
plish every  thing.'^  f  It  is  true,  that  his  zeal  for  God,  like  the  zeal  of  so  many 
other  people,  was  supported  by  the  notion,  and  by  the  desire,  of  being  the 
favourite  of  God ;  of  being  honoured  with  the  chief  place  in  his  affections,  and 
obtaining  the  best  share  in  the  distributioB  of  his  fivvours.  His  refigion  resembled 
the  religion  of  most  persons  anxious  ta  dbtinguish  themselves  for  pious  zeal,  in 

*  After  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  some  native  spies,  employed  by  the  English,  asserted 
that  the  Sultan  had  ordered.the  death  of  thirteen  English  prisoners,  taken  during  the  siege :  and 
a  scrap  of  paper  was  found,  said  to  be  in  his  hand-writingi  which  bore  the  character  of  an  order 
for  the  death  of  HX)  Coorg  prisoners.— All  die  evidence  which  accompanies  these  allegations 
would  not  be  worthy  of  r^ard,  but  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  the  age  asad  country 
of  Tippoo  renders  such  an  act  by  no  means  imprebable,.  under  strong  temptation,  by  any  prince 
of  the  East*  This,  however,  does  not  conclude  Tippoo  to  be  worse ;  it  only  supposes  him  not 
to  be  better  than  his  neighbours. 

f  See  the  letter  from  Tippoo  Sultaun  to  M.  Du  Buc,  dated  Seringapatam,  2d  Jan.  1799; 
pAf&cs  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1800: 
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tins  respect  also ;  that  it  contained  in  it  a  large  infusion  of  the  persecuting  spirit.  Chap.  VIIL 
He  imagined  that  he  exceedingly  pleased  God  Almighty,  by  cultivating  within  ^""TJC*^ 
himself  a  hatred  of  all  those  whose  notions  of  a  God  did  not  correspond  with 
his  own ;  and  that  he  should  take  one  of  the  most  effectual  modes  of  recom- 
mending himself  to  that  powerful  and  good  Being,  if,  in  order  to  multiply  the 
number  of  true  believers,  he  applied  evil  to  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  not  of 
that  blessed  description. 

.  It  would  not  be  reckoned  pardonable  by  Englishmen,  if  an  historian  were  to 
omit  ambition,  and  the  hatred  of  the  English,  among  the  ingredients  in  the 
character  of  Tippoo.  But  ambition  is  too  vulgar  a  quality  in  the  minds  of 
princes  to  deserve  particular  commemoration;  and  as  for  his  hatred  of  the 
English,  it  only  resembled  the  hatred  which  the  English  bore  to  him,  or  to  the 
French ;  and  which  proud  individuals,  and  proud  nations,  are  so  prone  to  feel, 
towards  all  those  who  excite  their  fears,  or  circumscribe  their  hopes.  Besides; 
among  the  princes  of  India,  who,  except  the  drivellers,  were  less  ambitious  than 
he  ?  Was  it  Scindia,  or  was  it  Holkar  ?  Even  in  hatred  of  the  English,  is  it  un- 
derstood, that  these  Mahrattas  were  exceeded  by  the  sovereign  of  Mysore  ? 

When  the  papers  of  Tippoo,  found  in  the  palace  of  Seringapatam,  were  exa-  import  of  the 
mined,  the  correspondence  was  discovered  which  had  passed  between  him  and  ^^^^uiec^ 
the  French.     With  this  Lord  WeUesley  shows  that  he  was  singularly  de- Jj^S.^^'^^^ 
figfated ;  as  if,  without  such  means  of  persuasion,  he  had  dreaded,   that  the  F^®^- 
grounds  of  the  war,  successfully  terminated,  would  not  have  appeared  satisfactory 
to  all  those  whose  approbation  he  was  interested  in  obtaining.     It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  the  amount  of  its  contents  should  be  declared.     Some  time  before 
the  beginning  of  April,  1797»  the  Captain  of  a  privateer  from  the  Mauritius, 
Citizen  Ripaud  by  name,  whose  ship,  damaged  in  some  engagement,  had  nearly 
foundered  at  sea,  arrived  in  the  country  of  Tippoo,  and  was  conveyed  to  the 
capital ;  where  several  of  his  countrymen  had  long  been  high  in  the  service  of  the- 
Prince.     This  man,  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  spell  his  own  language,  and 
ready,  as  appears  by  his  letters  of  the  2Sd  of  May,  1797,  for  the  perpetration  of 
aQy  erime,  even  against  his  own  countrymen,  was  eager  by  imposture  to  recom« 
mend  himself  to  the  favour  of  the  Sultan.    He  represented  ttat  the  French 
government  were  not  only  burning  with  a  desire  to  invade  the  possessions  of  the 
English  in  India,  but  were  almost  ready  for  the  execution  of  that  great  design, 
having,  made  vast  preparations,  forwarded  a  large  body  of  troops  to  the  isle  of 
France,  and  chiefly  waiting  till  they  could  learn  how  much  assistance  they  might 
esLpect  from  their  ancient  friend,  the  Sultan  of  Mysore.    Tippoo,  as  eager  fiilly 
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Book  VI.  as  Englishmen,  to  believe  what  he  eagerly  desired,  thought  he  amid  not  be  too 
expeditious  in  sending  men  to  ascertain  the  circumstances ;  and  in  endeavouring 
to  derive  advantage  from  them  should  they  appear  to  correspond  with  report.  So 
completely  was  Tippoo  deceived  by  the  representation  of  Ripaud,  that  he  thought 
it  was  onoly  necessary  to  name  the  extent  of  the  assistance  which  he  wished  to 
receive.  He  demanded  an  army  of  from  30,000  to  4Q,000  men,  of  whom  he 
required  that  from  5000  to  10,000  should  be  veteran  troops ;  And  in  addituDU  to 
an  army  of  this  magnitude,  he  thought  it  proper  to  exact  the  assistajice  of  a  fleet. 
In  contributing  to  the  common  enterprise,  he  [Mroposed  to  take  the  whole  expense 
of  the  army  upon  himself;  and,  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  to  join  it  with  all  his  forces; 
when  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  he  trusted,  would  not  be  a  tardy  result  As 
he  believed,  according  to  the  statement  of  his  informer,  that  nothing  was  wantr 
ing  for  the  immediate  departure  of  such  a  body  of  troops,  but  his  assent  to  the 
conditions  with  which  it  was  expected  he  should  com|>ly,  he  took  the  requisite  mes^ 
sures  for  its  being  immediately  bestowed.  Four  vakeds  proceeded  to  the  coast 
in  April,  1797 ;  but  before  they  were  ready  to  depart,  the  monsoon  set  in.  Dur- 
ing the  dday  which  it  occasioned,  the  vakeels  are  said  to  have  fiEmen  into  disputes 
and  dissensions.  This,  with  other  causes,  induced  the  Sultan  to  annul  their 
appointment ;  and  the  actual  mission,  which  at  last,  consisted  of  only  two  persons^ 
did  not  depart  tiU  the  October  following.  Extreme  wfis  the  disappointment 
which  these  vakeels,  whom,  in  the  whole  of  this  intercourse,  the  Govemor-Gene- 
ral^  to  exalt  the  notion  of  its  importance,  dubs  with  the  title  of  ambassadors^ 
though  the  agent  whom  the  meanest  individual  employs  to  transact  for  him  a 
business  of  a  few  rupees,  is  his  vakeel,  experienced  upon  their  arrival  in  the  Isle 
of  France.  They  expected  to  have  no  further  business,  than  to  set  their  seal,  in 
the  name  of  their  master,  to  the  conditions  which  he  had  given  them  in  writing, 
called,  in  the  pompous  language  of  citizen  Ripaud,  contracting  an  alliance  offen- 
^ve  and  defensive  with  the  French  Republic,  one  and  indivisible,  terms  which  the 
Sultan  could  not  understand,  as  his  language  wanted  words  to  correspond ;  and, 
when  this  simple  operation  was  performed,  to  return  immediately  with  a  grand 
army  to  Mysore.  They  found  that  not  only  was  there  no  force  whatsoever  at 
the  Isle  of  France,  which  could  be  spared  for  the  use  of  their  master,  but  that  no 
intimation  had,  by  the  government  of  France,  been  conveyed  to  the  constituted 
authcKrities  of  the  island,  of  any  intention  to  send  an  army  to  India ;  and  that 
those  authorities  were  not  even  vested  with  a  powar  to  form  engagements  with 
Tippoo  of  any  description.  Nothing  did  the  rulers  of  the  island  find  themselves 
competent  to  perform,  except  to  forward  the  letters  of  the  Sultan  to  the  gov^n-  * 
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ment  of  France,  and  offer  aid  to  them  in  raising  a  few  volunteers.    Assistance,  Caap.  vm. 
so  contemptiMe  in  conqmrison  of  what  they  and  their  master  expected,  the  vakeds  ^""Ti^'**^ 
at  first  refosed  to  accept.    And  no  small  importunity  appears  to  have  been  neces^ 
sary  to  conquer  their  determination. 

In  the  report  of  their  proceedings,  which  they  were  required  to  give  to  their 
master  upon  their  return,  they  say,  ''The  four  cluefs  of  Mauritius  told  us  personally, 
that  the  European  Ripaud  had  brought  us  here  on  a  false  representation  to  the 
Sultaun ;  and  that  at  present  they  had  no  forces."  A  member  of  the  legislative 
body  of  the  island,  who,  because  he  had  served  in  a  military  capacity  in  India^ 
and  was  known  to  the  Sultan,  sent  him  a  letter  along  with  the  returning  vakeels; 
declared ;  ''  Our  grief  was  profound  to  kam  that  you  had  been  deceived  by 
Bipaud  as  to  our  forces  on  this  island.  The  only  reinforcement  which  has  been 
sent  to  us  from  France,  since  the  commencement  of  the  ww,  is  one  battalion, 
which  we  have  sent  to  Batavia,  to  assist  the  Dutch  in  the  preservation  of  that 
place.  This  we  did,  in  return  for  the  assistance  which,  we  had  drawn  from  thence 
in  money,  provisions^  alid  naval  3t<n'es ;  for  you  must  know,  great  Prince,  that 
our  own  resources  are  insufficient  for  our  support ;  and  we  have  sworn  to  bury 
ourselves  under  the  ruins  of  our  island,  rather  than  see  our  enemies  its  posses* 
sors.'"*^  The  hopes  which  the  French  rulers  held  out  tiiat  more  efficient  assist- 
ance might  possibly  be  obtained,  by  application  to  the  French  government  at 
Paris,  obviously  deserve  attention  merely  as  expedients  to  evade  the  chagrin  of 
the  vakeels.  The  number  of  Frenchmen  in  the  service  of  the  Sultan  amounted 
not  to  mote  than  ISO  men.f 

The  confidence  which  Tippoo  reposed  in  the  strength  of  Seringapataim,  espe*  Poverty  of 
ciaHy  when  protected  by  God,  and  his  own  courage,  had  prevented  him  from   '^P^* 
making  any  provision  against  an  event  which  he  reckoned  so  very  improbable  as  , 
its  falL     Not  only  his  family,   therefore,  but  the  whole  of  his  treasure,  was 
deposited  m  the  fort ;  and  as  the  palace  was  obtained  by  a  species  of  capitulation, 
without  the  irruption  of  the  soldiers,  there  was  no  suspicion  that  any  portion  of 

*  See  the  papers  relating  to  the  war  with  Tippoo,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commonfl, 
in  1800.  In  the  report  which  the  vakeels,  upon  their  return,  made  to  the  Sultan  of  their  proceed- 
ings, they  expressly  state,  that  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  France  waited  upon  them,  and  said, 
**  that  Ripaud  had  made  an  erroneous  representation  to  your  Highness,  "which  occasioned  us  to  be 
deputed."  And  before  their  departure,  they  were  informed  by  the  Governor,  that  he  would  send 
with  them  a  gentleman,  (one  of  those  by  whom  they  were  actually  accompanied)  "  who  should 
reside  at  the  presence  in  quality  of  vakeel,  that  the  other  Frenchmen  might  not,  by  telling  falftties^ 
like  Ripaud,  deceive  your  Highness." 

t  Beatson,  i,  199. 
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.  Book  VI.  the  money  or.  jewek  which  he  had  in  store,  was  not  publicly  obtained,  and  Mly 
^^"""^^"~^  brought  to  account.  It  hence  appeared,  to  the  clearest  satisfaction,  how  exag*- 
gerated  and  extravagant  had  been  the  conception  of  his  enormous  riches,  and 
hence  of  his  dangerous  resoiu*ces  for  war.  The' whole  amount  of  the  remaining 
specie,  which  Tippoo  had  treasured  up,  was  about  sixteen  lacs  of  pagodas, 
(640,000/.) ;  and  his  jewels,  of  which  in  common  with  the  Princes'  of  the  East 
he  was  so  fond,  and  with  which  they  never  part,  except  in  their  greatest  extre- 
mity, were  valued  at  about  nine  lacs  (360,000/.)  more..  So  far  was  such  a  sum 
fr(HB  rendering  its  owner  formidable  to  a  power  like  that  of  the  British  in  India, 
that  the  Governor-General  in  Coundl  did  not  reckon  it  too  much  to  be  imme^ 
diM^  distributed  to  the  army,  as  a  donative,  in  reward  of  the  virtues  which  it 
.^bad-diifi^ycid:  during  the  campaign.  ^  .... 

Objects  MBz^;,  The  English  were  now  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore ;  and  the  only 
Semeat^r'"  question  which  it  remained  for  the  Governor-General  to  decide,  was  the  momen* 
Mysore.  t^yg  Que^  hQ^  a  kingdom.was  to  be. disposed  of.  He  was  not  insensible  to  the 
difficulties  which  attended  upon  his  decision ;  and  the  ,  delicacy  which  was 
required,  in  balancing  between  the  love  of  territory,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
suspicion  and  odium  on  the  other,  to  which  the  destruction  of  another  prince, 
and  the  annexation,  of  any  considerable  part  of  his  kingdom,  to  an  empire  already 
of  vast  dimensions,  would  be  exposed,  both  in  Europe  and  in  India.  This  part  of 
his  task  he  performed  with  the  greatest  address.  The  Nizam,  though,  from  die 
inferior  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  war,  he  was  not  entitied  to  an  equal 
share  with  the  English  in  the  benefits  which  resulted  from  it,  was  gratified  by 
receiving  an  equal  portion  of  territory.  The  necessity,  however,  was  inculcated 
of  moderation  in  the  desires  of  both  ;  and  the  principle  which  was  laid  down  was, 
that  they  should  content  themselves  with  such  a  portion  of  territory,  as  would 
indemnify  them; for  the  charges  of  the  war,  and  yield  security.  The  word 
security,  brought'  in  upon  this  occasion,  was  calculated  to  answer  any  purpose,  to 
which  those  who; made  use  of  it  had,  or^  could  have,'  any  desire  to  apply  it. 
Demailds'  for  security  had  no  limit,  but  the  pljeasure  and  power  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  set  up.  When  the  subsequent  inquirer  asks.  Security  against  whom? 
It  is  not  easy  to  find  an  answer.,.  Security  against  Tippoo ?  He  was  no  more. 
Security  to  Nizam  Ali,  and  the  English,  against  one  another  ?  That  was  impos- 
sible; for  they  were  both  to  be  aggrandized,  and  in  an  equal  degree.  Was  it 
security  against  the  Mahrattas?  No,  for  they  also  were  to  be  offered  a  part  of 
the  divided  territory,  which  was  the  way  to  make  them  more,  not  less  dangerous 
neighbours  thaii  they  were  before.    On  the  principle,  then,  of  indemnification  and 
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ftecuiity,  it  was  decreed,  that  the  English,  on  their  part,  should  taVe  ta  thenli-  Chap.  VIIL 
selves  the  whole  of  the  territory  possessed  by  the  Sul^n  on  the  Malabar  coiast»  '  7^^*^ 
the  district  of  Coimbetore  and  Daramporam,  the  whole  of  the  country  which  in* 
tenrened  between  the  Company^s  territory  on  the  western,  and  that  on  the  eastern 
coast,  yielding  now  an  uninterrupted  dominion  from  sea  to  sea ;  along  with  these 
possessions,  the  forts  and  posts  forming  the  head^of  the  principal  passesabove  the 
Ghauts  on  the  table  land ;  *  the  district  of  Wynaad ;  and,  lastly,  the  fortress, 
dty,  and  island  of  Seringapatam,  as  a  place  which  effectually  secured  the  commu- 
nication between  the  British  territory  on  both  coasts,  and  strengthened  the  lines 
of  defence  in  every  direction.  A  territory,  affording  an  equal  revenue,  with  that 
which  by  the  English  was  taken  for  themselves,  was  given  to  Nizam  Ali,  in  the 
districts  of  Gooty,  Gumimcondah,  and  the  tract  of  country  whicklies  along  the 
line  of  the  great  forts  of  Chittledroog,  Sera,  Nundidroog,  and  ,Colar,  but  without 
allowing  him  to  receive  the  forts,  which  it  was  supposed  would  render  his  fron* 
tier  too  strong.  With  regard  to  the  third  party  in  the  alliance  against  Tippoo, 
they  had  entirely  abstained  from  all  participation  in  the  war ;  and  it  would  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor-General,  have  been  good  p<^cy,  to  place  on  the 
same  level,  in  the  distribution  of  the  spoil,  those  who  did  all,  and  those  who  did 
nothing,  in  the  acquiring  of  it.  This  would  be  to  encourage  allies  to  be  useless, 
when  their  services  were  required.  So  much  territory  as  was  taken  by  the 
English,  and  given,  to  Nizam  Ali,  would,  also,  yield  to  the  Mahrattas  more  than 
enough  of  strength.  StiU  it  was  desirable  to .  conciliate  the  good  will  of  that 
people  to  the  present  proceedings ;  and  to'  give  them  an  interest  in  the  arrange* 
ments  which  were  made.  A  portion  of  territory,  from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of 
the  value  of  that  which  was  taken  by  the  English  and  given  to  Nizam  Ali, 
would,  it  was  concluded,  answer  aU  these  ends.  This  portion  was  to  include 
HarpooneUy,  Soonda  above  the  Ghauts,  Annagoody,  and  some  other  districts  ; 
with  part  of  the  territory,  not  however  including  the  fortresses,  of  Chittledroog 
and  Bednore. 

With  the  portion  which  still  remained  ci  the  territory  gained  from  Tippoo,  Ostensible 
yidding  thirteen  lacs  of  pagodas,  a  revenue  greater  than  that  of  the  ancient  Mysore.  ^  ^ 
Rajahship  of  Mysore,  it  was  accounted  politic  to  form  a  separate  state.     For 
sovereign,  the  choice  lay  between  the  family  of  Tippoo,  and  that  of  the  ancient 
Hindu  Rajahs,  who  had  been  kept  in  confinement,  but  not  extinguished,  by  Hyder 

*  CoL  Beatson  says,  (p.  254)  that  in  1788  he  **  ascertained  the  position  and  natore  of  not  less 
than  sixty  passes  through  the  mountains,  seveval  of  which  are  practicable  for  armies,  and  twa 
thifda,  at  least,  of  that  number  sqfficiently  open  |%the  incuxsions  of  cavahry." 
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Book  VI.  All  and  his  son.  In  the  sons  of  Tippoo,  the  due  degree  of  passive  submissioii 
^^""""^^^■^  was  re(4:oned  much  less  probable  than  in  those  of  a  family,  who,  having  lost  all 
expectation  of  reigning,  would  take  even  liberty  as  a  boon,  much  more  soveragntjr^ 
though  in  its  most  shadowy  form.  The  direct  male  descenc^t  of  the  Mysore 
Rajahs  was  a  child  of  a  few  years  old ;  and  to  him  it  was  decreed  that  the  title 
of  sovereign  should  belong.  The  conditions  upon  which  he  was  to  receive  his 
dignity  were  as  follows ;  That  the  whole  of  the  military  force  maintained  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  should  be  English ;  That  for  the  expense  of  it,  he  diould 
annually  pay  seven  lacs  of  pagodas  ;  That  in  case  of  war,  or  of  preparation  for 
war,  the  English  might  exact  any  larger  sum,  which  they  deemed  prc^rtional 
to  the  resources  of  the  Rajah ;  And  last  of  all,  should  they  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
government  in  any  respect,  they  might  interpose  to  any  extent  in  the  internal 
administration  of  the  country,  or  even  take  the  uidimited  manag^nent  of  it  ts 
themselves.  In  this  manner,  it  is  evident,  that  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the 
country  was  assumed  by  the  British,  of  whom  the  Rajah  and  his  ministers  could 
only  be  regarded  as  Vicegerents  at  will.  It  was,  therefore,  witii  some  reason  the 
Governor-General  said,  **  I  entertain  a  sanguine  expectation,  that  the  Rajah  and 
his  ministers,  being  ftilly  apprised  of  the  extensive  powers  reserved  to  the  Com*- 
pany,  will  cheerfully  adopt  such  regulations  as  shall  render  the  actual  exerase  of 
these  powers  unnecessary ; ''  for  knowing  themselves  to  hold  a  situation  totally 
dependant  upon  the  will  of  another,  whatever  emanated  from  that  wfll,  Ifiey  were 
bound,  without  a  choice,  to  obey.  How  long,  with  whatever  dispositions  to  obe- 
dience, their  performance  of  the  services  exacted  of  them  wiU  give  satis&ctiimy 
depends  upon  circumstances  of  a  sort  which  cannot  be  foreseen. 

The  Governor-General  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  share  of  the  sovereignty 
Which  he  had  taken,  and  the  share  which  he  had  left.  '*  Under  these  arrange^ 
inents,"  he  said,  *^  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  command  the  whole  resources 
of  the  Rajah's  territory ;  **  adding,  what  were  very  desirable  results,  that  under 
these  arrangements  he  also  trusted  to  be  enabled  **  to  improve  its  cultivation,  to 
extend  its  commerce,  and  to  secure  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants."  For  appro- 
priating such  **  extensive  powers,'*  (so  they  are  called  by  himself)  the  reasons 
which  he  assigned  pronounced  a  violent  condemnatkm  of  the  policy  so  long  pur- 
sued ;  and  of  which  such  applauded  rulers  as  Hastings  and  Comwallis  had  made 
their  boast ;  the  policy  of  only  sharing  the  powers  of  government,  with  the  native 
princes  of  Oude,  Camatic,  and  Tanjore.  **  Recollecting  the  inconveniences  and 
embarrassments  which  have  arisen  to  all  parties  concerned,  under  the  double 
goveniment,  and  cmfUcting  aut^Kxrities  unfortunately  established  in  Oude^  the 
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Cunittic,  and  Tanjore,  I  resolved  to  reserve  to  the  Company  the  most  extensive  Chap.  vni. 

and  indisputable  powers,"  This  is  to  boast  explicitly,  that  no  double  government,  '*-— v— ^ 

no  cowftictixig  authorities,  were  kft  in  Mysore ;  that,  by  consequeilce,  the  powers 

of  government  were,  without  participation,  engrossed  by  the  English.     Then, 

what,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  use  of  setting  up  the  shadow  of  a  lUyah  ?   The 

sources  of  evU  were  manifest    A  considerable  expense  was  rendered  necessary 

for  the  splendour  of  hb  state :  And  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  govern  the 

country  so  well  thrwgh  the  agency  of  him  and  his  ministers,  as  it  might  have 

been  goyerned  by  the  dliect^  application  of  European  intelligence  and  virtue* 

But  this  Rajah  was  a  species  of  screen,  put  up  to  hide,  at  once  from  Indian  and- 

from  European  eyes»  the  extent  of  a^randizement  which  the  British  territory 

had  received,  and  it  so  far  answered  the  purpose,  that  though  an  obvious,  it 

undoubtedly  claims  the  praise  of  an  adroit,  and  well-timed  poEtical  expedient* 

It  enabled  the  Governor-General  to  dismiss  Nizam  Ali  with  a  much  smaller 

shire  of  the  prey,  than  would  have  satisfied  him,  had  the  English  taken  without 

disguise  the  whole  of  what  in  this  manner  they  actually  appropriated  *    It  pre-^ 

eluded  the  Mahrattas  from  those  attempts  to  exdte  a  jealousy  of  the  English^ 

to  which  it  was  known  they  were  abundantly  disposed.    And  it  imposed  com« 

pletely,  as  weU  upccn  those  members  of  the  British  l^slatu^,  who  would  hav& 

been  pleased  with  an  opportunity  to  criticise ;  as  upon  tihe  men  whose  criticisms 

are  more  extensively  disseminated  through  the  press ;  aU  of  whom,  or  abnost 

dH,  were  too  defective,  it  seems,  in  the  requisite  lights  to  see  through  the  game 

Aat  was  played :  For  though  the  policy  of  none  of  the  great  acts  of  Marquis 

Wellesley's  administration  is  mcNre  questionable  than  the  attadk  upon  Tippoo 

Sultan,  that  is  the  part  whi<^h  has  most  completely  stood  free  from  censure. 

The  territory  thus  in  name  transferred  to  a  Hindu  Rajah,  whose  residence 
was  to  be  the  ancient  city  of  Mysore,  but  in  aU  the  benefits  of  sovereignty 
transferred  to  the  English,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  strong  Una  of  hiU 
fortresses  and  posts,  Chittledroog,  Sera,  Nundedroog,  and  Colar,  forming  a 
powerful  harrier  towards  the  southern  frontiers  of  Nizam  A]i  and  the  Mahrattas, 
from  Panganoor  on  the  line  of  the  eastern,  to  Bednore  on  the  line  of  the  western 
Ghauts,  the  whole  occupied  and  defended,  for  the  benefit  of  the  English,  by 


*  The  Governar-Geiieiw)  etpretsly  declares,  that  beside  the  jealousy  of  the  Mahrattas,  the 
partition  Xf£  Myspre  between  the  Bnglish  and  the  Nizam  would  have  rai/^ed  the  power  of  thai 
Prince  to  a  4wg€f  ous  height :  aad  would  have  given  him  many  strong  fortresses  which  could  not 
have  beea  plaeed  in  his  hdods  wHbuul  immiaent  danger  to  the  Sritish  frontier.. 
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Book  VI.  English  troops ;  and  on  the  three  other  sides,  east,  west,  and  south,  was  entirely 
^^*^''*'*^  surrounded  by  the  territories  of  the  Company,  above  and  below  the. Ghauts. 
Fate  of  Tib-        ^^  *^^  family  of  Tippoo,  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  loss*  of  a  throne,  as 
poo's  family,   ^^u  as  to  the  principal  men  of  his  kingdom,  the  conduct  of  the  Governor- 
General  was  considerate  and  generous.     The  fortress  of  Velore,  in  the  Camatic, 
was  appropriated  for  the  residence  of  the  royal  family,  and  fitted  up  commo- 
£ously  for  their  reception,  with  an  allowance  for  their  support,  more  liberal  than 
that  which  they  had  received  from  Tippoo  himself.     The  principal  men  were  all 
provided  for  by  jaghires  or  pensions,  conformable  to  €beir  rank  and  influencey 
with  a  generosity  which  not  only  contented,  but  greatly  astonished  themselves. 
They  were  the  more  easily  pleased,  that  Tippoo,  centering  all  authority  in  his  own 
person,  rendered  it  impossible  for  his  servants  to  acquire  any  influence  beyond  the 
immediate  exercise  of  their  official  powers;  and  as  the  frugality  of  his  administration 
was  severe,  their  emoluments  were  uncommonly  small.     The  same  circumstances 
facilitated  the  settlement  of  the  country ;  for,  as  no  individualpossessed  any  authority 
sufficient  to  make  resistance,  when  Tippoo  was  gone,  and  as  the  character  of  the 
English  was  sufficiently  known  to  inspire  confidence,  the  chiefs  made  their  sub- 
mission without  hesitation  or  delay.     When  one  of  Tippoo's  confidential  servants 
was  sent  to  treat  with  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  cavaliy,  the  celebrated 
Kummir  ad  dien  Khan,  he  refused  to  stipulate  for  tfixtstBf  and  said  he  cast  him- 
self entirely  upon  the  generosity  of  the  English. 
Ciauscreiathre  '  Jn  the  treaty  which  was  signed  by  Nizam  Ali  and  the  English,  entitled  the 
ratus,  in  the  partition  treaty  of  Mysore,  for  establishing  the  arrangements  which  have  just 
^aty^fh     been  described,  it  was  fixed,  that,  unless  the  Peshwa  acceded  to  the  said  treaty 
Nizam  All.     within  the  space  of  one  month,  gave  satisfaction  relative  to  some  disputes  with 
Nizam  Ali,  and  complied  with  certain  conditions,  not  specified,  in  favour  of  the 
English,  the  territory,  which  it  was  meant  to  bestow  upon  him,  should  be  shared 
between  the  remaining  allies,  in  the  proportion  of  two  thirds  to  Nizam  Ali, 
and  one  to  the  EngUsh.* 
New  treaty         When  the  terrors  which  Tippoo  suspended  overthe  Mahrattas,  andthedependance 
All;  caUed     which  they  felt  upon  the  English  against  the  effects  of  his  ambition  and  power, 

*  See  the  papers  relating  to  the  war  with  Tippoo,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  CcHZimons 
in  1800.  See  also  the  Treaty  with  the  Nizam,  and  that  with  the  Rajah  of  Mysore.  For  Ae 
whole  of  the  concluding  struggle  with  Tippoo,  we  have  very  complete  information,  not  only  in  the 
official  papers,  which  have  been  pretty  fully  given  in  print,  but  in  the  valuable  works,  so  frequently 
quoted,  of  Beatson  and  WilJks.  For  the  character  of  Tippoo,  and  some,  parts  of  his  poUtios,  hinta 
are  afforded  by  the  volume  of  his  letters,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  CoL  Eiilqpatrick. 
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were  destroyed,  it  was  not  expected  that  their  hostile  dispositions,  which  had  Chap.  VIII. 
already  so  ill  disguised  themselves,  could  long  be  restrained.    The  power  of  Nizam  ^""~v~^ 
Ali  was  now  the  only  barrier  between  the  English  possessions  in  Deccan,  and  the  subsidiary 
the  irruptions  of  that  formidable  nation ;  and  how  small  the  resistance  which  he  ^^^^^^' 
was  capable  of  yielding,  the  English  had  abundantly  perceived.     In  one  way,  it 
appeared  sufficiently  easy  to  augment  his  capacity  for  war.     He  was  acutely  sen- 
sible of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  at  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas, 
and  of  his  incompetency  to  his  own  defence.     He  was  therefore- abundantly 
desirous  of  receiving  sucl|  additions  to  the  number  of  the  British  troops  already  in 
his  pay,  as  would  suffice  to  allay  his  apprehensions.     But  the  payment  of  these 
troops  suggested  itself  to  the  foresight  of  the  English  rulers^  as  creating  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  it  was  not  easy  to  overlook.     So  fickle  and  capri- 
'  cious  were  the  coundls  of  the  Subahdar,  that  he  might  suddenly  adopt  the 
resolution   of  dismissing  the   English  troops  from  his  service ;  while  the  im- 
poverishment of  his  country  by  mal-administration,  and  the  exhaustion  of  his 
resources  by  useless  expenses,  portended  a  moment  not  far  distant,  when  he 
•  would  be  deprived  of  power  to  {lay  as  many  troops  as  would  satisfy  the  ideas  of 
security  which  the  English  rulers  entertained.     One  expedient  suggested  itself 
to  the  imagination  of  the  Governor-General,  as  adapted  to  all  the  exigencies  of 
the  case ;  and  he  resolved  not  to  omit  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  realizing 
the  supposed  advantage.      If   Nizam  Ali,   instead  of  paying  a  monthly  or 
annual  subsidy  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops,  whose  service  he  was  willing 
to  receive,  would  alienate  to  the  English  in  perpetuity  a  territory  with  revenue 
sufficient  for  the  expense,  a  military  force  might  then  be  established  in  his  domi- 
nions, on  the  least  precarious  of  all  securities.     The  evils  were,  in  the  first 
place,  a  violation  of  the  act  of  parliament,  which  forbid  extension  of  territory ; 
but  that  had  always  been  violated  with  so  little  ceremony,  and  lately  in  so  ex- 
traordinary a  manner,  that  tiiis  constituted  an  objection  of  trivial  force :  in  the 
second  place,  the  real  difficulties  of  administering  the  ceded  territory,  so  firugally 
and  beneficently,  as  to  render  its  produce  equal  to  its  expense ;  difficulties,  it  is 
probable,  which  were  but  little  understood :  and  lastly,  the  grand  general  evil,  that, 
in  proportion  as  territory  augments,  and  with  it  the  amount  and  complexity  of  the 
business  which  its  administration  involves,  it  becomes  more  and  more  impossible 
for  the  superintending  power  to  take  securities,  that  the  business  of  government 
shall  not  be  negligently  and  corruptly  performed ;  since,  beside  the  inability  of 
attention  to  extend  itself  minutely  beyond  a  limited  range  of  affairs,  distance 
from  the  eye  of  govenuoent  gradually  weakens  its  powers>  and  at  last  annihilates.a  • 
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Book  VL  great  portion  of  them.     Overbalancing  advantages  appeared  to  flow  from  the 

"^""""^^^""^  funds,  which   would  thus  be  secured  for  the  maintenance  of  a  consideraUe 
1800 

army ;  from  the  security  which  this  army  would  alScHrd  against  the  Mahrattas> 

and  from  the  sovereignty  which  it  would  transfer  to  the  English  over  Nizam 

Ali  and  his  dominions ;  though  his  dominions  were  governed  so  ill,  that  little 

advantage  could  be  hoped  from  them.     The  documents  relative  to  the  negotiation 

have  not  been  made  public ;  and  we  know  not  in  what  manner  that  Prince  at 

first  received  the  proposition,  nor  what  modes  of  inducement  were  employed  to 

obtain  his  consent.    However,  on  the  12th  of  October  1800,  a  treaty  was  signed ; 

by  which  important  contract,  the  English  added  two  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  a 

regiment  of  native  cavalry,  to  the  force  which  they  engaged  to  uphold  in  the 

service  of  the  Subahdar,  and  also  bound  themselves  to  defend  his  dominions 

against  every  aggression ;  while,  on  his  part,  Nizam  Ali  ceded  to  the  Eng^Lish,  in 

perpetual  sovereignty,  all  the  acquisitions  which  he  had  made  from  the  territory 

of  Tippoo,  either  by  the  late  treaty,  or  by  that  of  Seringapatam  in  1792 ;  and 

agreed  neither  to  make  war,  nor  so  much  as  negotiate,  by  his  own  authority ; 

but,  referring  all  disputes  between  himself  and  other  states  to  the  English,  to  be 

governed  by  their  decision,  allowing  the  subsidiary  troops  in  his  service  to  be 

employed  by  the  English  in  all  their  wars,  joined  by  6,000  of  his  own  horse,  and 

9>000  of  his  in&ntry,  only  reserving  two  of  the  English  battalions  which  should 

always  be  attached  to  Us  person.    For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  so  dear  and 

distinct  a  boundary  as  the  Toombudrah,  Kupoor,  Gujunder,  Gur,  and  some 

other  districts,  lately  acquired  from  Tippoo,  were  exchanged  for  Adoni  and  a 

few  places  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river.     With  regard  to  the  &mily  and 

subjects  of  the  Subahdar,  it  wa$  stipulated  that  he  was  to  remain  absolute,  and 

the  English  were  on  no  pretext  to  dispute  his  authority.     A  revenue  of  about 

1,758,000  pagodas  arose  from  the  territory  ceded  by  this  treaty  to  the  English.* 

Of  this  engagement,  as.  it  affected  the  interests  of  the  English,  the  nature 

may  be  described  in  a  single  sentence.     The  English  acquired  a  small  territory, 

with  the  obligation  of  defending  a  large  one.     If  it  be  said,  that  it  was  as  easy 

to  defend  the  Nizam's  territmy,  in  addition  to  their  own,  as  it  was  to  defend 

their  own  without  that  of  the  Nizam,  and  that  the  revenue  of  the  new  territory 

was  all  therefore  clear  gain,  the  declaration  is  unfounded.     If  the  act  of  parlia* 

ment,  which  was  3et  up  for  a  show,  but  in  practice  trampled  upon  habitually, 

*  A  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  India,  from  the  Introduction  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Bill,  A.  D. 
•  1784»  to  the  present  Date,  by  Sir  John  Malcohn,  pp.  282-^287.    Collection  of  Treaties. 
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and  by  those  who  made  it,  as  shamelessly,  as  by  those  for  whose  coercion  it  Chap.VUI. 
was  made,  is  worthy  on  such  an  occasion  to  be  quoted ;  it  may  be  recollected      imoT^^ 
that,  accordmg  to  the  doctrine  which,  on  that  occasion,  guided  the  legislature, 
all  extension  of  territory  was  bad,  because  it  cost  more  to  defend  it,  than  it  could 
be  made  to  produce ;  much  more  of  course,  when  a  ^mall  territory  was  acquired 
with  the  burthen  of  defending  another,  several  times  as  large* 

A  dause  was  inserted,  to  say,  that  if  the  Peshwa,  or  Dowlut  Row  Sdndia,  should 
desire  to  have  a  part  in  this  treaty,  they  should  be  admitted  to  all  its  advantages ; 
in  other  words,  they  should  have  a  subsidiary  force  on  the  same  terms  as  Nizam 
AIL  But  so  far  were  the  Mahrattas  from  desiring  an  alliance  of  this  description, 
that  the  Peshwa,  under  the  dictation  of  Sdndia,  refused  to  accept  the  iemtory 
which  was  reserved  to  him  out  of  the  spoils  of  Tippoo ;  it  was  therefore  divided 
by  the  English  between  themselves  and  ^  Subahdar. 
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CHAP.   IX. 

Situation  ofOude^  as  Uft  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
home  Authorities — Great  Changes  meditated  by  Lord  Mornington — Extir- 
pation  of  British  Subjects^  not  in  the  Service  of  the  Company-^Appre- 
hended  Invasion  of  the  Afghauns — Endeavour  to  obtain  the  Alliance  of 
Scindia — The  Idea  abandoned — An  Embassy  to  the  King  of  Persia — Insur- 
rection  by  Vizir  Ali — Reform  of  his  military  Establishment  pressed  on  the 
Nabob  ofOude — His  Reluctance — He  proposes  to  abdicate  in  favour  of 
his  Son — The  Governor-General  presses  him  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the 
Company — He  refuses — Indignation  of  the  Governor-General — He  resorts 
to  coercion  on  the  Reform^  which  meant  y  the  Annihilation  of  the  Nabob's  mili- 
tary Establishment — The  business  of  the  Annihilation  judiciously  performed 
— The  Vizir  alleges  the  want  of  Resources^for  the  Maintenance  of  so  great 
a  British  Army — From  this,  the  Governor-General  infers  the  Necessity 
of  taking  from  him  the  Government  of  his  Country — If  the  Nabob  would 
not  give  up  the  whole  of  his  Country  willingly y  such  a  Portion  of  it  as 
would  cover  the  Expense  of  the  British  Army  to  be  taken  by  Force — TTiis 
was  more  than  one  half— The  Vizir  to  be  allowed  no  independent  Power 
even  in  the  rest — The  Vizir  desires  to  go  on  a  Pilgrimage — The  Han.  H. 
Wellesley  sent  to  get  from  him  an  appearance  of  Consent — The  Cession  of 
the  Portion  necessary  for  the  Expense  of  the  Army  effected — A  Commis- 
sion for  settling  the  Country  with  Mr.  H.  TVellesley  at  the  head — Governor* 
General  makes  a  Progress  through  the  Country — Transactions  between  him 
and  the  Nabob  of  Oude — Proposition  of  the  Bhow  Begum — Objections  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Appointment  of  Mr.  H.  Wellesley — Over* 
ruled  by  the  Board  of  Control — Government  of  Furruckabad  assumed  by 
the  Company — Settlement  of  the  ceded  Districts — Full  Approbation  of  the 
home  Authorities. 


Book  VI.    ThE  arrangements  formed  by  the  late  Governor,  Sir  John  Shore,  with  respect 

^ N^^— ^  to  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  satisfied  the  capacious  desires  of  the  London  authorities. 

.Situation  "of    Under  date  the  15th  of  May,  1799,  a  despatch,  intended  to  convey  their  senti- 
wdtfwt^^"^  to^a^^    to  the  instruments  of  government  in  India,  has  the  following  passages : 
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"^^  By  the  definitive  treaty  concluded  at  Lucknow,  the  Company^s  influence  Chap.  IX. 
over  the  Vizir^s  country  appears  to  be  sufficiently  preserved ;  without  the  laser-  ^^ — v^— ^ 
tion  of  any  article,  which,  in  its  operation,  might  lead  to  an  interference  in  the  the  home  au- 
collections,  on  the -part  of  the  Company,  that  might  be  deemed  offensive.     And^^*^**®*- 
we  have  the  fiirther  satisfaction  to  find,  that,  (exclusive  of  the  immediate  pay* 
ment  of  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  by  the  Nabob  Vizir), — ^his  annual  subsidy  is 
increased  upwards  of  twenty  lacs  of  rupees ;  besides  the  acquisition  of  a  fortress 
in  the  Gude  dominions,  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  scale  of  general  defence : 
with  other  stipulations,  wUch  have  a  tendency  to  remedy  former  defects  in  our  poli- 
tical connexion  with  that  country,  and  to  give  the  Company  such  an  ascendancy 
as  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  material  benefit  to  both  parties ;  and  which, 
we  trust,  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  good  system  of  government  in  Gude, 
which  hitherto  all  our  endeavours,  for  a  series  of  years,  have  been  unable  to 
accomplish. 

'*  The  late  Governor-General  had  given  us  reason  to  expect,  that,  for  the  first 
year,  or  perhaps  longer,  after  Saadut  All's  accession,  his  revenues  would  pro- 
bably fall  considerably  short  of  their  estimated  amount ;  and  that  he  would  find 
considerable  difficulty  in  fulfilling  his  pecuniary  engagements  with  the  Company : 
*-and  very  satisfactorily  assigned  the  ground  of  that  opinion.  We  are,  therefore, 
not  surprised  to  find  by  the  last  accounts,  that  an  arrear  had  accumulated  in  the 
payment  of  the  Company's  tribute,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  eighteen  lacs  of 
rupees.  Lord  Momington  having  represented,  however,  that  he  believes  the 
Nabob  is  sincerely  disposed  to  make  every  possible  effort  for  the  liquidation  of 
this  arrear,  as  well  as  for  introducing  such  a  system  of  order  and  economy  into 
the  management  of  his  finances  as  will  enable  him  to  be  more  punctual  in  his 
future  payments,  we  entertain  a  well-grounded  expectation  that  every  cause,  of 
complaint  upon  this  head  will  speedily  terminate." 

''  The  affairs  of  Gude  being  thus  settled  in  a  manner  which  bids  fair  to  be 
permanent ;  and  it  appearing  by  your  political  despatch  of  the  17th  April,  1798, 
that  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  continues  to  prevail  in  the  Vizir's  dominions ; 
and  as  the  resolutions  of  the  late  Governor-General,  of  the  9th  and  30th  Gctober, 
1797,  for  the  augmentation  of  the  army,  were  declared  to  be  connected  with 
the  proposed  arrangements  for  that  country,  we  direct  that  you  take  into  your 
immediate  consideration  the  propriety  of  disbanding  those  new  levies,  or  the 
necessity  of  continuing  them."  * 

•  Papers  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  CoBunons  in  ld06,  L  SO. 
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Book  VL       While  the  home  authorities  were  thug  congratulating  themselves  upon  the 

'^■^"'^^"^^  state  in  which  the  affairs  of  Oude  wet;©  left  by  the  late  Govemor^General,  and 

1799. 
Governor-      pleasing  themsclves  with  the  belief  of  its  permanence,  the  new  Governor-General 

totes^'Se"^^**  was  meditating  the  most  important  changes.    In  the  political  letter  from  Bengal, 
greatest         as  early  as  the  3d  of  October,  1798,  the  authorities  at  home  were  infbitned ; 

chaoses. 

'*  The  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General  has  now  under  consideration  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  Oude,  and  particularly  the  best  means  of  securii^  the 
regular  payment  of  the  subsidy,  and  of  reforming  the  Nabob's  army.''  *  And  on 
the  23d  of  December  of  the  same  year,  the  Governor-General  wrote,  in  a 
private  letter  to  the  resident  at  Oude ;  "  The  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
defence  of  the  Camatic,  and  for  the  early  revival  of  our  alliances  in  the  Penin- 
sula, as  well  as  for  the  seasonable  reduction  of  the  growing  influence  of  France 
in  India,  has  not  admitted  either  my  visiting  Oude,  or  of  my  turning  my  undi'^ 
vided  attention  to  the  reform  of  the  Vizir's  affairs.  There  are,  however,  two 
or  three  leading  considerations,  in  the  state  of  Oude,  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
your  particular  notice ;  intending,  at  an  early  period,  to  enter  fully  into  the 
arrangement  in  which  they  must  terminate. — ^Whenever  the  death  (^  Almas 
shall  happen,  an  opportunity  will  offer  of  securing  the  benefits  of  Lord  Teign- 
mouth's  treaty,  by  provisions,  which  seem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  realizing 
the  subsidy,  under  all  contingencies.  The  Company  ought  to  succeed  to  the 
power  of  Almas.  And  the  management,  if  not  the  sovereignty,  of  that  part  ,of 
the  Doab,  which  he  now  rents,  ought  to  be  placed  in  our  hands,  a  proportionate 
reduction  being  made  from  the  subsidy ;  the  strength  of  our  north-western  frontier 
would  also  be  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  event  of  Almas's  death,  we 
shall  have  to  apprehend  either  the  dangerous  power  of  a  successor  equal  to  him 
in  talents  and  activity,  or  the  weakness  of  one  inferior  in  both,  or  the  division 
of  the  country  among  a  variety  of  renters ;  in  the  first  case  we  should  risk 
internal  commotion ;  in  the  two  latter  the  frontier  of  Oude  would  be  consider- 
ably weakened  against  the  attacks  either  of  the  Abdalli  or  of  any  other  invader. 
The  only  remedy  for  these  evils  will  be  the  possession  of  the  Doab  fixed  in  the 
hand  of  our  government.  The  state  of  the  Vizir's  own  troops  is  another  most 
pressing  evil.  To  you  I  need  not  enlarge  on  their  inefficiency  and  insubordination. 
My  intention  is  to  persuade  his  Excellency,  at  a  proper  season,  to  disband  the  whole 
of  hid  own  army,  with  the  exception  of  such  part  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  state,  or  of  collection  of  revenue.    In  the  place  of  the  armed 

*  Papers,  ut  supn^  ▼•  S. 
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rabUe  which  now  alarms  the  Vizir,  and  invites  his  enemies,  I  propose  to  substi-  Chap.  IX. 
tute  an  increased  number  of  the  Company's  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  ^""^J^""**^ 
to  be  relieved  from  time  to  time,  and  to  be  paid  by  his  Excellency.    I  have 
already  increased  our  establishment  to  the  extent  of  seventeen  regiments  of 
infantry,  with  the  view  of  transferring  three  regiments  to  the  service  of  his 
Excellency.— -With  respect  to  the  Vizir^s  dvil  establishments,  and  to  his  abusive 
systems  for  the  extortion  of  revenue,  and  for  the  violation  of  every  principle  of 
justice,  little  can  be  done  before  I  can  be  enabled  to  visit  Lucknow."  * 
,    The  hostility  of  the  Governor-General  to  his  fellow-subjects,  pursuing,  inde-  British  sub- 
pendently  of  the  Company,  their  occupations  in  any  part  of  India,  is  expressed,  ih^^f^' of 
without  a  word  to  indicate  reasons,  in  the  same  letter,  thus;  "  The  number  of^^^^^^^' 
Europeans,  piarticularly  of  British  subjects,  established  in  Dude,  is  a  mischief 
which  requires  no  comment.  My  resolution  is  fixed^  to  dislodge  every  European, 
excepting  the  Company's  servants.    My  wish  is,  to  occasion  as  little  private  dis-^ 
tress  as  possible,  but  the  public  service  must  take  its  course ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  some  cases  of  hardship  will  not  be  found  in  the  extent  of  so  great 
a  measure.''    These  last  words  indicate  extensive  numbers.     Why  did  not  the 
Govemor-General,  before  he  dared  to  strike  at  the  fortunes  of  great  numbers  of 
his  countrymen),  declare,  sand  prove,  the  evils  which  they  produced?    For  what 
reason  is,  it,  let  them  declare  who  know  what,  under  such  a  government  as  ours, 
is  understood  by  the  responsibility  of  the  ruling  few,  th^t  he  has  never  yet  been 
effectually  called  upon  to  account  for  such  a  conduct?    The  good  which  they 
were  calculated  to  produce  is  obvious  to  alL     The  question  still  remains  un- 
answered. What  were  the  evils? 

The  threats  of  Zemaun  Shah,  King  of  the  Abdalees,  or  Afghauns,  became  a  Rumours  of 
.  convenient  source  of  pretexts  for  urging  upon  the  Vizir  the  projected  innovar  ind/rby"the 
tions*     This  prince  had  succeeded  his  father  Timur  Shah,  the  son  of  the  cele-  ^fcLuM  ^ 
brated  Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  dynajsty,  in  the  year  1792.    His  domi- 
nions extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  parallel  of  Cashmere ;  and 
from  the  boundaries  of  the  Seiks,  at  some  distance  eastward  of  the  great  river 
Attock,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Persian  Tershish ;   including  the  territories  of 
Cabul,  Candahar,  Peishere,  Ghizni,  Gaur,  Sigistan,  Korasan,  and  Cashmere. 
In  the  year  1796,  this  prince  advanced  to  Lahore ;  and  though  his  force  was  not 
understood  to  exceed  S3,000  men,  almost  wholly  cavalry,  he  struck  terror  into 
the  Mahrattas ;  and  excited  alarm  in  the  English  government  itself.    The  object 

*  Papers,  at  supra,  iii.  8,  3. 
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Book  VI.  of  the  Shah,  as  announced  by  rumour,  was,  to  re-establish  the  House  of  Timur, 
to  which  he  was  nearly  related,  and  re-establish  the  true  faith  in  the  empire  of 
the  Great  MoghuL  The  Seiks,  it  appeared,  gave  no  obstructions  to  his  march  : 
The  Mahrattas,  from  their  internal  distractions,  were  ill-prepared  to  resist  him : 
And,  though  they  assembled  a  considerable  army,  which  might  have  enabled 
them  to  dispute  the  possession  of  Delhi,  or  molest  him  in  his  retreat,  it  was  still 
possible  for  him,  in  the  opinion  of  the  person  then  at  the  head  of  the  English 
government,  to  advance  to  Delhi,  even  with  so  inconsiderable  an  army  as  that 
which  he  led  to  liahore ;  in  which  case,  he  would  have  formidably  threatened 
the  British  interests  themselves.  The  Robillas,  it  was  imagined,  would  join 
him;  induced,  as  well  by  the  affinities  of  descent  and  religion,  as  the  cruelties 
which  they  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  English  and  Vizir:  the  Governor- 
General  added.  By  the  love  of  war  and  plunder ;  yet  the  truth  is,  that  they  de- 
voted themselves  to  agriculture,  whenever  oppression  would  permit  them,  with 
an  ardour  and  success,  of  which  India  had  no  example ;  and  their  love  of  war 
and  plunder  meant  only  a  greater  degree  of  courage  and  vigour  than  distin- 
guished the  other  races  of  the  country.  The  approach  of  the  Shah,  it  was  there- 
fore apprehended,  would  spread  the  greatest  disorders  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Vizir.  "  The  troops  under  Almas,"  who  governed,  as  renter,  and  defended, 
that  half  of  the  dominions  of  the  Vizir  which  was  most  exposed  to  the  incursions 
both  of  the  Mahrattas  and  Aighaims,  "  were,"  says  the  Govemor-General,  •*  re- 
spectable. The  other  troops  of  the  Vizir,  with  little  exception,  would  rather 
have  proved  an  incumbrance,  than  an  assistance  to  the  British  £Drces;  and 
nothing  but  the  most  urgent  remonstrances  would  have  ensured  the  exertions  or 
supplies  of  the  Vizir.  His  dominions  would  have  been  overrun  with  marauders; 
a  total  temporary  stoppage  of  the  collections  would  have  ensued ;  and  these  dis- 
orders, if  not  speedily  quelled,  would  have  ended  in  general  insurrection."  On 
the  measures  to  be  adopted.  Sir  John  Shore  found .  it  difficult  to  decide.  The 
Mahrattas,  excited  by  their  fears,  made  proposals  to  the  English,  for  a  union  of 
forces  against  the  Afghaun.  But  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas 
Sir  John  would  have  welcomed  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  events.  On  the 
other  hand,  Zemaun  Shah,  if  crowned  with  success,  would  be  stiU  a  greater 
object  of  dread.  Again ;  if  the  Mahrattas,  by  their  ovra  exertions,  prevailed 
over  the  Shah,  -they  would  gain  a  formidable  increase  of  power.  Or,  if  the 
French  leader,  who  in  the  name  of  Scindia,  now  governed  so  great  a  portion  of 
the  provinces,  at  which  the  Afghauns  were  supposed  to  aim,  should,  in  the  midst 
of  conunoUon,  raise  himself  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  territories  in  dispute,  thift 
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to  the  miiid  of  the  Governor-General  appeared  the  worst  result  of  alL  Before  .Chap.  IX. 
the  English  government  thought  itself  called  upon  for  any  great  exertions,  a  re-  itqq*^^^ 
beUious  brother  of  the  Shah  excited  disturbance  in  his  dominions  ;  and  recalled 
him  early  in  1797,  from  Lahore.  The  troops  at  the  cantonments  of  Cfawnpore 
and  Futty  Ghur  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  ordered  into  camp ;  and  two  addi- 
tional regiments  of  infantry  had  been  raised.  The  Governor-General,  indeed^ 
imagined,  that  the  march  of  the  Shah  to  Lahore,  with  so  limited  a  force,  was 
Taiher  an  experiment  than  the  commencement  of  an  expedition ;  but  the  ques- 
tion was  worthy  of  his  attention  whether  it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  King 
of  the  Afghauns  to  come  with  a  greater  force.  It  was,  too,  after  all,  the  opinion 
of  the  English  ruler,  that,  though  motives  were  not  wanting  to  prompt  the 
Shah,  to  the  invasion  of  Hindustan,  it  was,  nevertheless,  an  event  very  little 
probable ;  and  such  as  there  would  be  Utile  prudence  in  taking  any  costly  pre- 
cautions to  defeat.* 

In  1798,  a  belief,  but  solely  derived  from  rumour,  of  vast  preparations  making  An  endearour 
fay  the  Afgfaaun,  for  the  invasion  of  India,  was  excited  anew.     The  apprehen-  aiiiancewtSi 
sions,  however,  of  the  British  government  were  allayed,  by  intelligence  received  ^^er^ai^DBt 
toward  the  end  of  September,  that  the  disturbances  within  the  dominions  of  the  *^«  ^^^^ 
Shah  had  compelled  him  to  leave  his  capital,  and  march  to  Candahar.     But  this  and  Tippoo. 
was  speedily  followed  by  reports,  that  the  10th  of  October  was  fixed  for  com- 
mencing his  march  from  Cabul  towards  Hindustan ;   and  though  the  authenti- 
city of  these  reports  was  held  very  doubtful,  the  English  government  deemed  it 
**  their  duty,**  according  to  their  own  expressions,  "  to  take  every  precaution 
against  the  possibility  of  an  event,  which,  combined  with  the  designs  of  Tippoo 
and  the  French,  might  become  of  the  most  serious  importance."    Endeavours 
were  used  to  prevail  upon  Doulut  Row  Scindia  to  return  fi:om  the .  south,  and 
put  his  dominions  in  the  best  posture  of  defence ;  and  great  hopes  were  ex- 
pressed, that  he  would  foQdw  this  advice.   '*  The  Governor-General  also  directed 
the  resident  at  the  court  of  Scindia,"  I  use  again  the  language  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  council,  ^*  to  enter  into  defensive  engagements  with  that  chieftain^ 
upon  his  return  to  Hindustan,  under  such  limitations  and  conditions,  as  might 
secure  the  effectual  co-operation  of  the  Mahratta  army,  with  the  least  possible 
diversioYi  of  the  British  force  fix>m  the.  exduisive  protection  of  the  fit)ntier  of 
Oude.    His  Lordship  further  directed  the  resident  with  Scindia  to  endeavour  to 
provide  the  earliest  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  l%ah,  at  the  greatest  prac- 

«  Minute  of  the  Gtovemor-General,  4th  July,  1797*    See  also  Malcokn'a  Skotcfa,  p.  210. 
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Book  VL  ticable  disUnoe  firom  the  frontier  of  Oude,  by  encouraging  the  chiefis  of  the 
^^^T^C!^^^  Rajapoots  and  Sahs,  to  oppose  the  first  approach  of  the  imading  army,''  •  In 
the  month  of  October  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  directed  to  prepare  for  soch 
a  disposition  of  the  troops  in  the  tipper  provinces^  and  such  military  operations 
m  general,  as  would  most  effectually  secure  that  part  of  the  British  frontier 
against  0n  attadc  from  the  A%hauns.  The  proposition  of  flie  Conunander-ui- 
Chief  was  approved,  for  adding  to  the  army  two  regiments  of  tefive  in&ntry, 
f>r  the  movement  of  five  companies  of  native  invalids  to  Chunar,  and  of  five 
Other  companies  to  Allahabad ;  and  for  assembling  a  force  to  cover  the  city  of 
Benares.  The  resident  at  Lucknow  was  desffed  <'  to  urge  to  the  Vizir,**  these 
lare  the  words  of  the  offidid  dispatch,  ^  the  necessity  of  coUectihg  as  laige  a 
body  of  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry,  as  possiUe,  to  be  placed,  if  necessary, 
-under  the  directions  of  an  European  officer,  imd  to  be  employed  m  the  manner 
suggested  by  the  Commander-in-Chief:"  Also,  to  take  immediate  measnres far 
sending  such  a  supply  of  grain  to  Allahabad  as  the  commandbng  officer  in  the 
field  ought  prescribe,  and  lor  obtaining  the  orders  and  assistance  of  the  Vizir  in 
^ibpatching,  whenever  it  should  be  requisite,  adl  the  boats  not  required  for  the 
service  df  the  army. 

Notwithstanding  the  hopes,  however,  which  had  been  fondly  entertained  of  a 
defen^ve  aflianoe  with  Sdndia,  the  authoritfes  in  India  write  to  the  authorities 
in  England,  in  the  following  terms ;  **  From  the  letter  to  the  resident  with 
Bowl&t  Row  Scindia,  dided  ihe  S6th  of  October,  you  will  observe,  tiiat  ScinduB& 
continuance  at  Poonah,  the  dissensions  and  disaffection  which  prevail  amdog  his 
commanders,  and  the  unsettled  and  precarious  state  of  his  aiitUority  in  Hindus- 
tati,  have  prevented  our  taking  any  further  steps  for  carrying  tiie  intended  av- 
in  one  month  ipailgefments  iiito  eff^.**  It  wm  in  the  beginning  of  October  that  the  authorities 
^aadt?i^?  ^  IiKlia  dehveved  it  to  the  authorities  in  England,  as  then-  opim<Hi,  that  the 
abandoned,  gii^atiest  advantages  would  arise  from  arconnexion  with  Scindia :.  Before  the  end 
of  the  same  months  th^  find  the  circumstances  of  Scindia  to  be  such,  that  ho 
further  Meps  for 'carrjing  the  intended  arrangements  into  effect  are  accounted 
adviseablct  Agahi ;  the  itftfbffity  of  Sdndia,  from  'the  disaffection  of  his  cicmi- 
manders,  and  the  tottering  state  df  his  authority,  was  now  onade  the  foundatioii 
on  whidh  'measures.  cNf  policy  were  bu&t :  After  an  intervd  of  not  many  mon^ 
^the  necessity  was  urged,  of  draining  the  ^hole  resources  of  the  Britisfa  state,  to 
incdce  vriii  upoh  him.    The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  Scmdia  knew  the  imprdia* 

'  '  *  Pap^  ttt  supra,  ii.  36.  f  ^IMd.'p.S6,  *?. 
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Ulitj  of  being  invaded  hj  the  Sbaix ;  and  though  such  invasion  would  farii^  on  Chap.  IX. 
him  greatjBT  evils  than  it  would  bring  on  the  government  of  apy  other  skate^  he  ^■*y"~^ 
diose  to  remain  at  Poonah^  for  the  promotion  of  those  objects  of  whidb  he  was 
there  in  eager  pursuit 

^  Under  these  circumstances,"  say  the  authorities  in  India^  ^  we  have  judged 
it  expedient  to  determine^  that,  in  the  event  of  Zemaun  Shah's  approaqh  to  the 
frontier  of  our  ally  the  Vizir,  our  military  operations  shall  be  confined  to  ii 
system  of  defence ;  and  we  have  resolved  that  our  arms  shall,  in  no  case,  paa9 
the  limit?  of  his  Excellency's  dominions,  unless  such  a  forward  movement  shall 
be  deemed  by  the  commanding  officer  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier, 
either  of  Oude,  or  of  our  own  domimons."  * 

After  producing  all  this  preparation  and  expense,  the  Sbahp  who,  it  seems^ 
had  again  advanced  as  far  as  Lahore,  began  his  retreat  on  the  4th  of  January.; 
and  Shsii  Aulum  was  informed  by  a  letter  from  his  Vizir,  that  no  intention  ve- 
mAined  pf,  that  year,  prosecuting  the  expedition  into  Hindustan^  but  the  helpless 
Mogul  mi^ht  look  forward  to  a  more  prpsperous  issue,  at  some  future  period* 
The  cause  of  the  retreat  was  reported,  and  believed,  to  be^  the  alarming  pro- 
gress making  by  the  brother  of  the  Shah  at  the  head  of  a  militaiy  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Heratf 

In.  the  month  of  September,  Mr.  Duncan,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  had  eon^-  An  miMssy 
municated  to  the  Govenu^-General  a  suggestion.  A  personage,  of  the  name  of  pern^,  * 
Mejbedi.Ali  Khan,  had  intimated,  that»  as  he  was  about  to  make  a  journey  into 
Persia,  it  might  be  in  his  power^  and,  if  property  authorizedi  he  had  confident 
hopes  that,  it  would  be  in  his  power^  to  excite  the  Persian  rukrs,  by  threatening 
or  B^t^fMn^  the  westerq  part  of  A%haunistan»  to  divert  the  Shah  fix)m  his  pro- 
jected invasion  of  Hindustan*  The  fact  was,  that  Baba  Khan,  then  King  of 
Persia,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mahmood,  the  brother  of  Zemaun,  as  the 
elder  90Jh  and  hence  the  rigfatfrd  heir,  of  the  late  monardi ;  and  had  already 
threatened,  if  nojt  attacked,  the  province  of  Khorassan.  Mehedi  Ali  Khan 
was  eiitrusted  with  a  mission,  the  ol^ects  of  whidb,  as  they  fell  in  with  the 
existing  politics  of  the  Persian  govemmwt,  were  miccessfuUy  attained.  Hiis, 
faowevw,  was  not  enough  to  satisl^  a  mindi  which  longed  to  do  eveiy  thing  in  a 
magnificent  stile ;  and  the  Governor-General  prepared  a  splencUd  ^nbassy  to  the 
court  of  Baba  Khan.    Captain  Makdm,  who  had  lately  been  asristaat  to  t|ie 

*  Papen,  ut  supm,  ii.  S7«  f  Ibid.  p.  S8. 
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Booit  VI.  resident  at  Hyderabad,  was,  for  his  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  other 
^  JL^  '  accomplisHmentg,  chosen  to  conduct  the  n^otiation.  "  The  embassy,"  to  use 
the  words  of  the  negotiator,  **  was  in  a  style  of  splendour,  corresponding  to  the 
character  of  the  monarch,  and  the  manners  of  the  nation,  to  whom  it  was  sent; 
and  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  that  state  from  whom  it  proceeded:''  A  Ian- 
guage  this,  which  may  be  commonly  interpreted,  lavishly,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  criminally,  expensive.  The  negotiator  continues ;  **  It  was  com- 
pletely successful  in  all  its  objects.  The  Ring  of  Persia  was  not  only  induced 
by  the  British  envoy,  to  renew  his  attack  upon  Khorassan,  which  had  the  effect 
of  withdrawing  Zemaun  Shah  from  his  designs  upon  India;  but  entered  into 
treaties  of  political  and  commercial  alliance  with  the  British  government."* 
The  embassy  proceeded  -  from  Bombay  on  the  29th  of  December,  1799 ;  and 
the  terms  of  the  treaties  were  fixed  before  the  end  of  the  succeeding  year. 
It  was  stipulated^  That  the  King  of  Persia  should  lay  waste,  with  a  great  army» 
the  country  of  the  Afghauns,  if  even  they  should  proceed  to  the  invasion  of 
India,  and  conclude  no  jpeace  without  engagements  binding  them  to  abstain  from 
an  aggressions  upon  the  English :  That  should  any  army,  belonging  to  the 
French,  attempt  to  form  a  settlement  on  any  of  the  islands  or  shores  of^  Persia, 
a  force  should  be  employed  by  the  two  contracting  states  to  co-operate  for  their 
extirpation  ;  and  that  if  even  any  individuals  of  the  French  nation' should  request 
permission  to  reside  in  Persia,  it  should  not  be  granted.  In  the  firmaun^ 
annexed  to  this  treaty,  and  addressed  to  the  governors  and  officers  in  the  Peraum 
provinces,  it  was  said ;  *^  Should  ever  any  person  of  the  French  nation  attempt 
to  pass  your  ports  or  boundaries ;  or  desire  to  establish  themselves,  either  on  th& 
shores  or  frontiers,  you  are  to  take  means  to  expel  and  extirpate  them^  and 
never  to  allow  them  to  obtain  a  footing  in  any  place ;  and  you  are  at  full 
liberty,  and  authorized,  to  disgrace  and  slay  them.**  Though  the  atrodcms  part 
of  this  order  was,  no  doubt,  the  pure  offspring  of  Persian  ferocity  r  yet  a  Briton 
may  justly  feel  shame,  that  the  ruling  men  of  hiis  nation,  a  few  years  ago,, 
(such  was 'the  moral  corruption  of  the  time  !)  ccHild  contemplate  with  pleasure 
so  barlmrous  and  inhuman  a  mandate,  or  endure  to  have  thought  themselves, 
except  in  a  case  of  the  very  last  necessity,  its  procuring  cause.  On  their  part, 
the  English  were  bound,  whenever  the  king  of  the  Afghauns,  or  any  person  of 
'  the' French  nation,  should  ixake  war  upon  the  King  of  Persia,  '^  to  send  as 

^  Malcolm's  Sketch,  p.  817^ 
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many  cannon  and  warlike  Stores  as  possible,  with  necessary  appaiitiAs  Attijifei^  CfrAp;  JX/ 
ants,  and  inspectors,  and  deliver  them  at  one  of  the  ports  of  Persia-"*   ^^^^^Twfft 
cfvil  of  this  condition  was,  that  binding,  not  merely  for  a  single  emergency, 
it  tended  to  involve  the  English  in  all  the  quarrels  between  the  King  of  Persia, 
and  a  neighbouring  people,  with  whom  it  was  very  unlikely  that  he  would 
almost  ever  be  at  peace  :  and  thus  extended  more  widely  than  ever  those  fight- 
ing connexions,  which  the  legislature  had  not  only  prohibited,  but  stigmatized, 
as  contrary  at. once  to  the  interest  and  the  honour  of  the  nation,     The  com-*' 
mieicial  treaty  was  of  slight  importance,  and  aimed  at  little  more  than  some 
-security  from  the  ill  usage  ta  which  in  barbarous  countries  merchants  sfte  ex- 
.posed,  and  some  improvements  in  the  mode  of  recovering  the  debts,  and  securing 
the  property  of  the  English  traders.    On  tiie  attainment  of  these  points,  the 
envoy  himself,  as  natiu*al,  sets  the  highest  value.     "  These  treaties,"  he  tells  us, 
•*  while  they  completely  excluded  the  French  from  Persia,  gave  the  English 
tvery  benefit  which  they  could  derive  from  thb  connexion.**    He  adds,  **  Nor 
can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  if  this  alliance  had  been  cultivated  with  the  same 
:  active  spirit  of  foresight  and  penetration  with  which  it  was  commenced,  it  would 
•have  secured  the  influence  of  the  British  government  in  that  quarter  from  many 
.  of  those  attacks  to  which  it  has  subsequently  been  exposed."  f    It  would  have 
'  been  good,  that  the  envoy  had  shown,  in  what  advantage  the  British  govern- 
ment: could  find  a  compensation,  for  the  expense  of  upholding  such  a  connexion 
at  the  court  of  Persia. 

The  result,  in  regard  to  the  Afghauns,  is  necessary  to  be  known.  The  year 
1800  was  spent,  partly  in  war,  partly  in  negotiation,  between  the  King  of  Persia 
and  Zemaun  Shah.  In  the  year  1801,  Mahmood,  the  rebellious  prince,  col- 
lected such  a  force,  as  enabled  him  not  only  to  defeat  his  brother,  but  to  render 
him  a  captive.  X 

To  grant  a  residence  to  Vizir  Ali,  the  deposed  Nabob  or  Nawaub  of  Oude,  insuirectioB 
at  a  place  so  near  his  former  dominions  as  Benares,  was  not  regarded  as  a  ^   **^ 
measure  of  prudence,  and  he  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  resolution  of 
removinghim' to  Calcutta.    He  viewed  the  change  with  the  utmost  aversion; 
but  all  his  remonstrances  against  it  had  proved  in  vain ;  and  the  tim^  was  now 
approaching,  the  preparations  were  even  made,  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 
On  the  morning  of  the  I4th  of  January,  1799»  he.  paid  a  visit,  by  appoint- 

*  See  Collection  of  Treaties,  &c.,  betwe^  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Asiatic  Powei»r 
also  the  Appendix  to  Malcolm's  Sketch* 
t  Malcobn's  Sketd^  p.  S18..  .    %  Fqpei^  ut  supra,  p.  22, 29t. 
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Boor  Vl.  inenC,  aocompanied  bj  his  usual  suite  o^  attendants,  to  Mr.  Cherry,  tiie  Brituh 
^^^7^}^P^  resident,  at  his  house,  distant  about  three  miles  firom  Benares.  After  the  usudi 
Cmnpliments,  he  began  to  speak  of  the  hardship  of  his  ooerdre  removal ;  and 
prpceeded  first  to  warmth,  at  last  to  inteipperance  of  language.  Mr.  Cherrj, 
vrho^  attentions  were  understood  to  have  gapped  his  personal  fisivour,  is  said  to 
have  gently  attempted  to  repress  his  indiscretion^  and  to  remind  him  that  he  aft 
le^t  was  not  the  proper  object  of  his  resentment ;  when  the  impetuous  joutli, 
witli  sudden  or  premeditated  frenzy,  started  from  his  seat,  and  mlule  a  blow  a(t 
hith  with  his  sword.  This,  by  the  law  of  Eastern  manners,  was  a  signal  to  his 
attendants,  with  or  without  concert ;  and  in  an  instant  their  swords  were  un- 
sheathed. Mr.  Cherry  endeavoured  to  escape  through  a  window,  but  one  of 
thJd  attendants,  reaching  him  with  his  poignord,  struck  him  li&Iess  on  the  floor. 
Two  other  gentleihen  in  the  room  being  murdered,  the  assassins  hurried  to  the 
houses  of  other  Englishmen ;  but  sacrificing  only  two  other  lives  in  their  pro- 
gress, they  were  so  vigorously  resisted  by  a  gentleman  who  possessed  himsdf  of 
a  narrow  stair-case,  and  defisnded  himself  against  their  ascent,  that  time  was 
given  for  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  horse ;  upon  whidi  they  hnmediatdy  betook 
themselves  to  flight.  So  little  preparation  had  Vizir  AU  made  for  this  explA^ 
sioti,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  whatever  property  he  possessed, 
the  furniture  of  his  zenana,  his  elephants,  and  even  a  part  of  his  horses.  He 
retired  to  the  woody  country  of  Kiotwal^  where  he  was  joined'  by  several  dis- 
affected Zemindars. 

The  news  of  this  outrage  excited  considerable  emotion  at  Ludmow,  where  it 
wis  regarded  as  the  eruption  of  a  conspiracy  fi[>r  the  overthrow  of  the  gOvetH'- 
ment;  a  conspiracy  in  which  it  was  unknown  to  what  extent  the  sul^ects  of 
Saadui  Ali  might  themselves  be  concerned.  That  ruler,  in  whose  diameter 
timidity  predominated,  and  who  knew  that  he  was  hated,  suspected  every  bod^, 
even  his  troops,  and  prayed  thait  the  English  battalion  miglrt  be  sent  fixm 
Cawnpore  for  the  protection  of  his  person.  When  called  upon  to  join  With  his 
forces  the  British  army,  for  the  chastisement  of  the  offendeiv  he  found  an 
excuse,  which  his  avarice,  his  timidity,  his  desire  of  ease,  and  hatifed  of  exer- 
tion, all  combined  in  leading  him  e^rly  to  adopt.  He  stated  his  8uis|>idons  of 
his  troops,  and  represented  them  as  t(>o  void,  both  of  disdpline  and  of  fiddity» 
for  any  advantage'  to  be  expected  from  theif*  aid.  He  afterwards  paid  dear  for 
his  ingenuity,  when  this  representation  was  brought  forward  as  a  reason,  for 
thrusting  upon  him  measures  which  his  soul  abhorred. 

Notwithstanding  tbe'rqireB6tatiations  of  the  fonner  Govemor-Ceneral,  Sir 
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idm  Shme,  ihat  the  i«qple  of  Oude  uurersiidly  xegn^ed  Tmf  AM  S»  des^t^  Cha?.!^^ 
rf  all  title  to  tiie  crown ;  the  grand  alleged  £bm*,  upon  which  he  ground^  tfc^  ^"lim^ 
important  deckion  of  deposing  a  sovereign,  and  naming  his  suoceaisor ;  jthe 
Maiqins  Welled^,  in  a  letter  to  the  resident,  dated  the  2Sd  of  January,  180  J, 
expressly  says,  **  Actiye,  and  general,  support  has  been  afforded,  by  the  sutg'ects 
of  his  Excellency,  to  the  impostor  who  lately  assumed  the  name  of  Vizir 
Alt'"*  It  also  appears  that  of  the  troops  of  the  Vizir,  which  were  required  to 
assist  in  reducing  the  distisrtierr^  part  did  in  reality  join  his  standard. 

He  toBood  himself  in  a  A(xrt  time  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  several  thousand 
men ;  descended  with  them  into  the  plains  of  Goorakpoor,  the  eastern  district 
ef  Oude ;  and  threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  trepidation  and  alarm.  A  British 
fiwce  was  assembled  to  <q^pose  him.  Some  partial  rencounters,  in  whidi  they 
suffered  pcetiy  severdy;  and  the  narrow  limits  for  subsistence  or  plunder  to 
which  they  were  reduoed,  soon  disheartened  his  followers;  when  they  aban- 
doaaed  him  in  great  numbers ;  and  he  himself  took  refuge  with  a  Rajpoot  Rajah- 
He  remained  here  \M  the  month  of  December  following.  At  that  time  the 
Ba^^xxxt  made  his  terms  .with  the  British  government,  and  treacheroudy  deli- 
v&eA  up  Vizir  Ah,  who  was  carried  to  Fort  William,  and  there  confined. 

in  the  month  of  January,  1799)  the  iGovemor-General  addressed  letters  to  TheGoTemor- 
1^  Vizir,  and  io  the  resident  at  Lucknow,  of  which  the  digect  was  to  urge,  eson  the^'^^ 
wbat  he  was  :pleased  to  denominate  Sirefof^m  of  the  military  estabUshment  <^^^of'hrs 
tiie  Vizu*.    The  Ldndon  authorities  themselves,  in  the  letter  which  they  after-  military  esta- 

*  blishmtot. 

wordsw^Qte  on  the  ISlh.of  Msgr,  1799,  expressing  their  great  sutisfiEu^tion  with 
the  arrangements  in  Oude,  which  had  been  Ibrmed  by  Sir  John  Shore,  and  with 
the  disposition  shown  by  Mie  Vizir,  both  to  make  the  large  pecuniary  payments 
which  were  required  at  lus  hands,  and.to  introduce  the  rrforms  into  his  finandal 
q^stem,  which  would  alone  enable  lum  to  meet  these  demands,  aUuded  to  his 
military  expenditure  in  the  following  terms :  "  The  large,  useless,  and  ex<- 
pensive  militavy  estaUishment,  within  the  Oude  dominions,  appears  to  us  to  be 
oneof  the  principal  objects  of  economical  reform,  and  we  have  much  satisfaction 
in  finding  that  the  sut^feot  has  already  come  under  your  consideration.''  f  In  his 
letter  'to  the  resident,  the  Governor^General  says,  ^  My  object  is,  that  the  Vizir 
should  disband,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  whole  of  his  military  forqe :  ^  The 
next  part  of  the  plan  was  to  replace  that  force  by  an  army  exdusively  British. 
This  was  what  tte  6avemor*Gener^  With  other  Englishmen,  called  a  reform 

*  F^qpers,  utsapra,  iii*  146.  f  Ibid.  i.  S. 
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Book  VL  of  the  military  establishments  of  the  Vizir :  the  total  annihilation  of  fais  militaiy 
^^J;^~^  power,  and  the  resignation  of  himself  and  his  countrjr  to  the  army  of  another 
state.  The  Vizir  was  indeed  to  retain  as  many,  as  might  be  necessary,  of  that 
kind  of  troops  who  were  employed  in  collecting  the  taxes;  and  as  many  as 
might  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  state  :  an  establishment  of  the  sort  which 
his  own  aumils,  or  tax-gatherers,  enjoyed. 
Motives  pr^  The  resident  was  instructed  to  avail  himself  of  the  alarm  into  which  the 
vuir.  ^  timidity  of  the  Vizir  had  been  thrown  by  the  rumours  of  the  expedition  of  the 
King  of  the  Afghauns,  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of  a  ready  concurrence 
with  the  Governor-General's  views.  "  You  will,"  says  the  letter,  "  remind  his 
Excellency,  that  his  military  establishment  was  represented,  by  himself,  to  be 
not  only  inadequate  to  contribute  any  assistance  towards  the  defence  of  his 
dominions ;  but  that,  at  the  moment  when  the  services  of  the  British  army  were 
most  urgently  demanded  on  his  frontier,  he  required  the  presence  of  a  part  of 
that  force  in  his  capital,  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  his  person  and 
authority  against  the  excesses  of  his  own  disaffected  and  disorderly  troops. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  events  is  obviously,  that  the  defence  of 
his  Excellency's  dominions  against  foreign  attack,  as  weU  as  their  internal  tran« 
quillity,  can  only  be  secured,  by  a  reduction  of  his  own  useless,  if  not  dangerous 
troops,  and  by  a  proportionate  augmentation  of*  the  British  force  in  his  pay. 
I  am  convinced  this  measure  might  be  effected  with  a  degree  of  advantage  to 
his  Excellency's  finances,  little  inferior  to  that  which  it  promises  to  his  military 
establishments ;  and  that  his  Excellency  might  obtain  from  the  Company  a  force 
of  real  efficiency  at  an  expense  far  below'  that  which  he  now  incurs  in  main- 
taining his  own  army  in  its  present  defective  condition." 

.    The  Vizir,  says  the  Gtovemor-General,  "  might  obtain  a  force !  ^  when  the 

force  was  to  be  the  Conipany's,  and  the  Vizir  to  have  no  force.     In  the  very 

same  letter,  **  It  is  not  my  intention,'*  says  the  Gdverrior-^Seneral,  **  that  the 

British  force  to  be  furnished  to  his  Excellency  should  become  a  part  of  his  own 

army.     The  British  force  to  be  substituted  in  place  of  that  part  of  his  Excel- 

lencyfs  army  which  shall  be  reduced,  will  be  in  every  respect  the  same  as  the 

remainder  of  the  Company's  troops,  and  will  be  relieved  from  time  to  time 

according  to  the  orders  of  the  Governor-General  in  council." 

Coloaei  Scott       The  negotiations  respecting  this  affair  appeared  to  the  Governor-General  so 

to'niotiate^   important ;  that  he  was  unwilling  to  entrust  them  to  the  qualifications  of  the 

the  reform,     resident,  Mr.  Lumsden.     Colonel  Scott  had  attracted  his  confidence  and  esteem ; 

and  he  resolved  that  to  him  the  trust  shoiUd  be  consigned    *^  As  I  am  aware^'* 
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^d  he,  in  the  same  letter,  to  the  resident,  "  that  you  will  require  the  assist*  <3hap-  ix 
.ance  of  some  able  military  officer  in  the  execution  of  the  arrangement  proposed, 
,1  have  requested  Sir  A.  Clarke  to  dispense  with  the  ser^ces  of  Lieutenant 
jColonel  Scott,  the  Adjutant-General,  who  will  be.  directed  to  proceed  to  Luck- 
now  immediately,  and  to  remain  there  for  as  long  a  period,  as  may  b^  necessary 
,to  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  which  I  have  in  view."  *  In  consequence 
of  this  intimation  Mr*  Lumsden  resigned ;  and  Major  Scott  was  appointed  to 
^e  office  of  resident. 

Major  Scott  proceeded  to  Ludmow  in  the  month  of  June,  bearing  a  letter 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  executing  at  that  time,  in  the  absence  of  the 
.Governor-General,  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Supreme  Council.  The 
.Nawaub  was  desirous  to  postpone,  rather  than  accelerate,  all  discussion  upon  a 
project,  of  which,  although  he  was  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  it, 
the  result,  he  was  sufficiently  aware,  would  be  a  large  reduction  of  his  power. 
And  Colonel  Scott  appears  to  have  been  willing  to  employ  some  time  in  making 
^mself  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  affairs,  before  he  strongly  pressed  upon 
the  Vizir  the.  annihilation,  called,  the  reform,  of  his  military  establishment.  To 
the  usual  causes  of  disorder  and  mis-rule,  was  at  this  time  added  another,  in 
the  suspension  of  the  powers  of  the  ministers,  or  principal  organs  of  govern- 
ment, whom,  having  .been  appointed  under  English  authority,  the  Vizir  dared 
,not  remove,  but  from  whom  he  withheld  his  confidence,  and  the  management 
jof  his  affairs.  A  circumstance,  too,  ^  which  peculiarly  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  resident,  was  the  hatred  and  contempt  in  which  the  Nabob  himself  was  held 
by  his  subjects.  **  The  information,''  says  he,  "which  your  Lordship  has 
j'ecdyed^  of  the  unpopularity  of  hid  Excellency,  is  probably  far  short  of  the  real 
Mate;  as,  confined  to  the  court,  the  only  persons  who  attend  the  Durbar,  ex- 
cepting the  Nawau][)*s  own  sons,  and  occasionally  Almas  Ali  EJian,  are  a  few 
pensioners,  of  whom  his  Excellenyc,  from  their  known  character,  entertainsi 
no  suspicion  of  engaging  in  politics;  and  it  .has  not  been  without  some  diffi- 
culty that  I  have  prevailed  on  native  gentlemen  of  respectable  connexions  to 
fihow  themselves  at  the  Durbar. — The  present  state  of  things,  so  degrading  to 
the  chai^cter  of  the  Nawaub,  so  prejudicial  to  his  own  real  interests,  and  to  the 
wel&re  <ji  bis  country;  and,  I. may  add — so  discreditable  to  the  English  name, 
obviously  caUs  for  a  radical  reform."  Major  Scott's  ideas  of  **  a  radical  reform,** 
however,  were  aU  summed  up  in  these  words,  ^  An  open,  efficient,  and  respect- 

*  See  the  Letter,  with  that  to  Sir  A.  Clarke,  in  papers,,  ut  supra,  iii.  4^—6. 
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Book  YI.  able  administration.''  Even  this,  however,  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  estab^ 
Ibh  without  the  immediate  interference  of  the  head  of  the  English  government. 
"  The  evident  design  of  the  Nawaub/'  he  declared,  •*  is  to  temporize  and  dday, 
that  he  may  enjoy  as  long  as  possible  the  fruits  of  the  present  system  of  secret 
agency  and  intrigue."  * 

But  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  resident  writes  to  the  Governor-General, 
that,  as  soon  after  his  arrival  as  practicable,  he  had  presented  to  the  Nawaub 
Vizir  the  letter  firom  the  Vice-President,  on  the  subject  of  the  military  reform ; 
that  he  had  delivered  to  him  a  brief  outline  of  the  intended  plan,  and  requested 
to  receive  his  answer  as  soon  as  it  had  received  a  due  degree  of  hk  consideration ; 
that  after  more  than  twenty  days  had  elapsed,  he  had  requested  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Vizir,  who  named  the  third  day  preceding  the  date  of  the  letter  he 
was  then  writing,  to  converse  with  him  on  the  subject. 
Tbe  Vmr  pro-      According  to  the  usual  stile  of  Oriental  politeness,  which  permits  no  direct 
fc^TOunte^  contradiction  or  negative  to  be  ever  applied. to  any  proposition  from  an  exalted 
^Tr^'bat*  ^  °*™»  ^^  Nawaub  began  by  saying,  *•  That  the  measure  proposed  was  not 
tpones  the  impracticable,  but  such  as  he  hoped  might  be  accomplished :  *"  he  then  observed^ 
'  that  he  himself  had,  however,  a  proposition  to  offer,  which  he  would  either 
communicate  to  the  Governor-General,  when  he  should  honour  Lucknow  with 
his  presence,  or  to  the  resident  if  he  should  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
the  scheme.     He  was  pressed  to  disclose  the  nature  of  his  pro|)osition ;  but  in 
vain.     He  said  he  would  call  in  two  days,  and  dictate  to  the  resident  a  memo- 
randum on  the  subject,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor-General ;  but  this, 
when  it  was  given,  indicated  no  more,  than  that  ^  the  proposition  concerned 
himself  personally,  that  it  connected  with  his  own  ease  the  prosperity  of  hia 
government,  and  in  its  operation  could  be  prejudicial  to  no  person.**  f    The 
removal  of  the  minister  was  the  object  at  which,  by  the  resident,  he  was  supposed 
to  aim. 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  the  resident  held  it  necessary  to  explain  still 
furthar  the  discoveries  which  he  was  enabled  to  make  of  the  disposition  and  views 
of  the  Vizir.  "*  After  attentively  studying  the  character  of  his  Excellency,  and 
acquainting  myself,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  with  the  general  tenor  of 
his  proceedings,  I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  whilst  he  is  determined  to  fulfil,  with 
minute  regularity,  the  pecuh'ar  engagements  with  the  Company,  his  views  are 
directed  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  full  authority  over  his  household  affairs,  heredit- 

•  Letter  to  the -Governor-Generol,  dated  7th  September,  1799^  P^^pert^  ut  suprsi  p.  10. 
t  Papers,  ut  supray  p.  14. 
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^ry  dominions,  and  subjects,  according  to  the  most  strict  inteipretation  of  the  Chap.  ix. 

dause  of  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  treaty  executed  at  Lucknow. — ^I  have  no  ^-^^v-^— ^ 
^  -  1799 

conc^tion  that  he  aspires,  either  now,  or  in  proi^^ect,  to  political  independence. 

What  he  aims  at  is  the  independent  management  of  the  interior  concerns  of  his 
dominions,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  interference  and  inspection  on  the  part  of  the 
English  government,  and  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  its  influence  over  the  in- 
tanial  administration  of  his  country."  It  was  only  on  one  account,  the  cruel  and 
destructive  mode  in  which  the  country  was  governed,  that  the  resident  thought 
the  interfa:ence  of  the  Eng^h  government  was  to  be  desired,  '^  since  the  exercise 
oi  ity**  says  he,  *'  does  not  seem  to  have  been  intended  by  the  late  treaty,  and  is 
unequivocaUy  disavowed  by  several  dedarations  to  his  predecessor."  'He  had 
not  thought  it  fitting,  except  in  the  way  of  allusion,  to  agitate  again  the  sub- 
ject of  the  military  reforms.* 

Notwithstanding  the  right  which  dearly  belonged  to  the  Nawaub,  of  exerds- 
ing  without  control  the  interior  government  of  his  countoy,  the  Governor- 
General,  by  a  letter,  dated  the  26th  of  September,  says,  "^  The  jH^sent  condi- 
tion of  his  government  appears  to  predude  you  from  the  infi>rmation  necessary 
to  your  first  steps  in  the  proposed  reforms."    This  refers  to  the  complaints  of  the 
xesideat,  that  the  Vizir  carried  on  his  administration,  by  secret  agents,  not  by 
the  ostensible  mimsters ;  whence  it  happened  that  the  resident  found  no  person 
qualified  to  give  him  the  infarmation  which  he  required.     *'  I  shall  hope,"  con-  TheGovemoiw 
tinues  the  Governor-General,  "  that  my  applications  to  the  Vizir  would  remove  S^"v^ir,*h? 
every  difficulty, of  this  nature.~But,  if  I  should  be  disappointed  in  this  expecta-  S^e^^** 
tion,  it  will  then  become  necessary  for  you,  in  my  name,  to  insist,  that  the  "»!» please*. 
Vizir  shall  place  his  government  in  such  a  state,  as  shall  afford  you  the  requisite 
means  {£  information,  as  wdl  as  of  carrying  the  intended  regulations  into  com- 
plete and  speedy  effect."    He  adds,  **  The  great  and  immediate  object  of  my 
solidtude  is,  to  acoomfdish  the  reform  of  his  Excellencjr's  military  establish- 
ment : — and,  accordingly,  this  point  must  be  pressed  upon  him,  with  unremitted 
earnestness.     His  acquieaoav^  in  the  measure  must,  however,  be  totally  unqua- 
lified by  any  conditions  not  necessarily  connected  with  it."f 

The  Vizir  procrastinating  both  the  disdosure  of  his  secret,  and  compliance 
with  the  proposition  for  the  annihilation-reform  of  his  military  establishment, 
the  Govemor-Gaiend  addressed  him  by  letter  on  the  5th  of  November.  ^'  The 
general  considerations  which  render  it  extremdy  necessary  and  desundble  that 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  15, 16*  f  Ibid.  p.  16, 17« 
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Book  VI.   the  arrangement  Respecting  your  military  establishment  should  be  canied  inf<^ 

^^^"^^^^"^^  execution  without  delay,  have  ah'eady  been  fully  explained  to  your  Excellency/ 

and  you  have  concurred  with  me  in  my  view  of  the  subject.     One  argument  in 

favour  of  a  speedy  determination  on  this  subject  possibly  may  not  have  occurred 

to  your  mind,  and  I  therefore  take  this  occasion  explicitly  to  state  it  to  your 

Excellency."     This  argument  was ;  that  the  Company  were  bound  by  treaties  to 

defend  the  dominions  of  his  Excellency  against  all  enemies ;  that  his  dominions 

were  threatened  by  Zemaun  Shah,  and  perhaps  by  others ;  that  **  it  might  not 

be  in  the  power  of  the  British  government,  on  a  sudden  emergency,  to  reinforee 

the  troops  in  his  Excellency's  country  with  sufficient  expedition ;   my  firai 

That  the  miii-  Opinion,"  coutinucs  the  Governor-General,  "  therefore  is,  that  the  Company  can 

^t^o?indi«  ^^  ^^  ^*^^'  manner  fulfil  effectually  their  engagement  to  defend  your  Excellency's* 

must  always    dominions,  against  all  enemies,  than  by  maintaining  constantly  in  those  dond* 

tent  of  a  war   nious  such  a  foFcc  as  shall  at  ail  times  be  adequate  to  your  effectual  protciction^ 

^      ^         independently  of  any  reinforcements  which  the  exigency  might  otherwise  ire- 

quire."  *     This  was,  in  other  words,  an  expticit  declaration,  that  the  militaiy 

force,  for  the  protection  of  Oude,  ought  to  be,  at  all  times,  even  in  the  bosom  of 

the  most  profound  peace,  at  the  utmost  extent  of  a  war  establishment ;  than 

which  a  more  monstrous  prq>6sition  never  issued  firom  human  organs!  As  one 

of  the  most  essential  principles  of  good  government  consists  in  reducing  the  peace 

establishment  of  the  military  force  to  its  lowest  possible  terms,  and  one  of  the 

most  remarkable  principles  of  bad  government  consists  in  upholding  it  beyond 

the  linuts  of  the  most  severe  necessity;  so  few  countries  can  be  placed  in  a 

situation  which  less  demanded  a  great  peace  estaUisbment,  than  the  kingdom 

of  Oude.     On  more  than  one  half  of  all  its  firontiers,  it  was  defended  by  the 

British  dominions,  or  iniacoessible  mountains.    On  the  other  half,  it  was  not 

supposed  in  any  dangw  of  being  attacked,  except  by  the  King  of  the  Afghauins, 

who  was  separated  i&om  it  by  the  extent  of  severed  large  kingdom?,  or  by  the 

Mahrattas,  who  were  too  distracted  and  weak  to  be  able  to  defend  themselves. 

A  peace  establishment  in  Oude,  at  the  perpetual  extent  of  a  war  establishmenl^ 

for  defence  against  the  Afghauns,  would  be  very  little  more  than  matdied  by  a 

prq>osition  for  a  perpetual  war  establishment  in  England,  tot  fear  of  an  mvaaon 

firom  the  Turks. 

Coerdon  now      Coercion  was  now  to  be  employed ;  and  the  plan  of  it  was  this.     Without 

^on^r^^  aoy  fiirthier  regard  to  the  consent  of  the  sovere%n,  British  troops^  to  the  pro^ 

Vi»r. 

*  Fapersy  ut  supra^  p.  2*|  25< 
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posed  amount^werie  to  march  into  the  country:  the  sums  required  for  their  Chap.  IX. 
maintenance  were  to  be  immediately  demanded :  and  the  want  of  ability  other-  ^"Tj^T"^ 
wise  to  comply  with  the  demand  would  compel  him,  it  was  supposed,  to  relieve 
himself  firom  the  expense  of  his  own  army,  by  putting  an  end  to  its  existence.    . 
',   On  what  ground  of  justice  was  this  proceeding  built  ?  The  Governor-General  Aif;ument  for 
exhibited  an  argument :  "  The  seventh  article  of  the  treaty,  concluded  with  your  Uroor-GeM* 
Excellency,  by  Sir  John  Shore,  provides  for. the.  occasional  augmentation  of  the'^* 
Compan3r's  troops  in  your  ExceUehcy's  dominions,  in  t^rms  which  evidently 
render  the  Company's  government  competent  to  decide  at  all  times  on  the 
itequisite  amount  of  such  augmentation.    The  same  article  binds  your  Excellency 
to  defray  the  expense  of  any  force  which  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Conu 
pany  for  your  defence."  *    The  same  argumentation  was,  by  his  Lordship's  miU« 
tary  secretary,  repeated,  more  at  length,  to  the  resident. 

The  treaty,  concluded  between  the  English  government  and  the  Nawaub,  by 
SirlJohn  Shore,  clearly  established  two  points,  with  regard  to  the  military  force 
to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  sovaneign  of  Oude ;  In  the  first  place,  a 
certain  regular,  permanent  establishment ;  Secondly,  a  power  of  making  ooca-^ 
sional  augmentations.  Enough ;  said  the  Governor-General,  and  his  instruments : 
Let  us  make  the  occasional  augmentations  the  permanent  establishment.  When 
this  point  was  settled,  all  the  benefit  was  attained  of  arbitrary  will ;  for, .  as  the 
amount  of  these  augmentations  was  not  specked,  it  remfdned  with  the  Governor- 
General,  upon  the  foundation  of  a  treaty  which  exactly  defined  the  permanent 
establishment,  to  make  that  permanent  establishment  any  thii^  whidi  he  pleased. 
Such  is  the  logic  of  the  strong  man  over  the  weak. 

Before  this  letter,  written  on  the  5tb  of  November,  could  be  received  by  theTbeViarpro- 
resident^  and  delivered  to  the  Vizir,  namely,  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  ^^the  ^ 
the  measure  of  which  he  had  before  announced  the  contemjdation,  and  whidt  he  ^^™™®^ 
had  hitherto  preserved  a  mysterious  secret,  was  disclosed.     He  had*  already,  on 
several  occasions,  given  vent  to  expressions  of  impatience,  in  regard  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  government^  and  the  inability  under  which  he  found  himself  placed 
of  conunanding  the  respect  or  obedience  of  his  subjects.    These  expressions  had 
been  so  pointed  as  sometimes  to  raise  in  the  mind  of  the  resident  a  conjeeture^ 
that  he  wasmedilatingaplanof  retreat  from  the  burthens  of  government.    But 
at  the  same  time,  r^^tions  of  state  were  prcgected,  buitdiiDgs  were  planned^ 
household  arrangements  were  formed,  and  other  things  went  on,  so  much  in^ 
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Book  VI.  unisdn  with  views  of  permanency,  that  the  resident  would  not  encourage  the 
^"•"^""^y^"'^  conjecture  which  sometimes  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  Havmg  appointed  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  to  meet  with  him  on  business  of  importance,  the  Vidr, 
jsays  the  resident,  **  began  by  observing  that  he  had  frequently  declared  to  me 
the  impossibility  of  his  conducting  the  affairs  of  his  country,  mider  existing 
circumstances ;  that  probably  I  had  not  comprehended  the  foil  drift  of  these 
expi^essions,  or  conceived  they  were  utt^^  in  a  moment  of  ill-humour;  Aat 
the  real  meaning  of  them  was  an  earnest  desire  to  relinquish  a  government  which 
he  could  not  manage  with  satisfiaction  to  himself,  or  advantage  to  his  subjects.** 
He  added,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  **  That  his  mind  was  not  disposed 
to  the  cares  and  &tigues  of  government ;  that  as  one  of  his  sons  would  be  raised 
to  the  musnud,  his  name  would  remain ;  and  that  he  was  possessed  of  money 
sufficient  for  his  support,  and  the  gratification  of  all  his  desires  in  a  private 
station."  In  a  second  conversation,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  Vizir  entered 
into  some  further  explanation  of  the  motives  whidi  impelled  him  to  the  design 
of  abdication,  which  ^  consisted,''  says  the  resident,  ^  in  general  aocusatioBB 
against  the  refractory  and  perverse  disposition  of  the  feoffie  at  laq^e;  v£  com^ 
plaints  of  the  want  of  fidelity  and  zeal  in  the  men  immediatdy  about  his  person  ; 
of  the  arrogance  of  some  of  the  aumils,  and  of  the  open  disobediau^e  of  oth^^** 

**  Whatever  pleasure,"  says  the  resident,  *'  this  exposure  of  his  intentions 
afforded  to  mysdf,  and  whatever  eventual  benefits  I  foresaw  to  the  interests  of 
the  two  states,  from  the  execution  of  them,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  expostulate 
with  his  Excellency,  on  so  extraordinary  a  resolution,  by  such  ai^guments  as 
occurred  to  me  on  the  occasion.     I  replied,  that  the  remedy  to  this  aggregate  of 
evils  was  easy,  and  within  his  own  power ;  tiiat  a  strong  and  just  adnnnistration 
would  ensure  the  obedience  of  the  bulk  of  his  subjects  on  the  firm  principle  of 
attachment  to  his  person  and  government ;  that  a  conciliatory  and  eiicoun^;iiig^ 
conduct  on  his  part  would  secure  fidelity  and  enliven  zeal ;  that  the  refinrm  o£ 
the  military  establishment  was  the  specific  measure  that  would  curb  the  arro- 
gance of  the  aumils ;    and  in  cojpdusion  I  pledged  mysdf,  if  his  Excellency 
would  reject  the  advice  of  interested  favourites,  and  be  guided  by  the  impartial 
and  friendly  counsel  which  your  hoftc  ihip  would  convey  to  him  tiirough  me,  that 
the  affairs  of  his  government  could  be  conducted  with  ease  to  himself  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  high  reputation,  and  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  his 
subjects*** 

To  a  question  in  regard  to  the  military  reform,  the  Vizir  replied,  that,  under 
his  determination  of  resigning  the  govenunait»  all  discussion  of  that  subject  was 
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mdess.     Iq  this  opimon  the  resident  acquiesced;  and  the  Governor-General's  Chap.  IX. 
letter  of  the  5th,  he  deemed  it,  for  the  present,  inexpedient  to  produce.    With  ^"T^TT**^ 
respect  to  the  treasures  and  jewels  left  by  the  late  Nawaub,  he  desired  instiiic- 
tion ;  as  from  the  expressions  of  the  Vizir,  and  his  character  for  avarice,  he 
thought  it  was  probably  his  intention  to  cany  them  along  with  him  to  the  place 
of  his  retreat.* 

The  pleasure,  which  the  resident  expressed,  at  the  prospect  of  the  Nabob's  The  Goyemoiu 
abdication,  was  faint,  compared  with  the  eagerness  of  the  Governor-General  in  ligh'tedattibe 
gnspifsg  at  the  prey.     ^  I  am  directed,'*  says  the  military  secretary,  under  date  J^^'fJe  w^oie 
the  21st  of  the  same  month,  **  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General,  g*^?™^*^'  ^^ 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letters  of  the  12th  and  14th  instant.  abdication  of 

^  His  Lordship  is  prqmring  detailed  instructions  to  you,  for  the  regulation    ^   ^^' 
of  your  conduct  under  the  delicate  and  important  circumstances  stated  in  those 
letters.     In  the  mean  time  he  has  directed  me  to  communicate  to  you  his  senti- 
ments on  such  parts  of  your  dispatch  of  the  1 2th  instant,  as  appears  to  his  Lord* 
ship  to  require  inunediate  notice. 

^  The  proposition  of  the  Vizir  is  pregnant  witir  such  benefit,  not  only  to  the 
Company,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  Oude,  that  his  Lordship  thinks  it  cannot  be 
too  much  encouraged;  and  that  there  are  no  circumstances  which  shall  be 
allowed  to  impede  the  accomplishment  of  the  grand  object  which  it  leads  to* 
This  object  his  Lordship  considers  to  be  the  acquisition  by  the  Company  of  the 
exclusive  authority,  dvil  and  military,  over  the  dominions  of  Oude. 

*^  His  Lcnrdship  does  not  consider  the  formal  abdication  of  the  sovereignty  by 
the  Vizir  to  be  necessary  to  this  end.  On  the  contrary,  he  apprehends,  that 
step,  by  necessarily  raising  a  question  with  r^ard  to  the  succession,  would 
involve  us  in  some  embarrasnnent.  His  Lordship  is  rather  of  (pinion,  therefore^ 
that  the  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  proposition  of  the  Vizir,  must  be^  by  a  secret 
treatfr  with  his  Excellency;  which  shall  stipulate,  on  his  part,  that,  from  and 
afker  a  period,  to  be  appointed  by  this^vemment,  the  complete  authority,  dvil 
and  military,  of  the  dommions  of  Oude  shall  vest  in,  and  be  exercised  by,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Company. 

^  In  this  treaty  his  Lcmlship  proposes,  that  the  sons  of  the  Vizir  shall  be  n<> 
fiirther  mentioned  than  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  them  a 
suitable  provision. 

^  Witii  respect  to-what  you  have  stated,  relative  to  the  wealth  of  the  state^. 

*  Pi96i%  111  siqpra,  p.  S7— 4U 
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Book  VI.  if  the  arrangement  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Govemor-Genei^al  should  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Vizir,  his  Lordship  will  feel  but  little  difficulty  in  allowing  his 
Excellency  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  stipulating  only  on  behalf  of  the 
Company,  that  all  arrears  of  subsidy,  or  of  whatever  description,  due  to  the 
Company,  shall  be  previously  discharged  in  ftill  by  his  Excellency."  * 

In  conformity  with  these  ideas,  the  draught  of  a  treaty  was  speedily  prepared, 
and  sent  to  the  resident;  accompanied  by  notes  for  a  memorial  exfdanatory  of 
the  grounds  of  the  several  articles.  The  ardour  of  the  Governor-General  em- 
braced the  object  as  accomplished,  or  sure  of  its  accomplishment.  In  pursuance 
of  orders,  the  Commander  of  the  troops  in  Oude  delivered  in^  what  was  en- 
titled, a  ^'  Memoir  of  the  precautionary  movements,  and  distribution,  of  the 
Company's  troops,  for  th^  purpose  of  establishing  the  exclusive  control  and  au- 
thority of  the  Company  over  the  dominions  of  Oude."  f 

.':  In  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  receipt  of  instructicms,  and  other  prejiar 
ratives,  time  was  spent  till  the  15th  of  December ;  on  which  day,  the  plan  of 
the  Governor-General,  in  relation  to  the  measure  of  abdication,  was  comniu- 
picated  for  the  first  time  to  the  Vizir,  in  the  noatured  form  of  the  draught  of  a 
treaty.  After  remarking  upon  the  calmness  with  which  the  Visir  perused  the 
treaty,  and  his  observations  upon  some  inferior  points,  f^His  Excdlency,'!  the 
The  Vizir  rewlent  says,  "  who  had  not  thoroughly  comprehended  the  extent  of' the  first 
^on  k  *  article,  asked  what  meaning  I  annexed  to  it.  Referring  him  to  the  artideitseli^ 
Snrnof in**  I  replied,  that  it  vested  the  whole  administration  of  the  coimtry  in  the  hands  of 
fevour  of  tfie]  the~  English  Company.  He  then  asked,  what  p(»rtion  of  authority  was  to  remain 
with  his  successor ;  to  which  I  replied  thdt  the  plan  did  not  provide  for  a  suc- 
cessor^ His  Excellency  continued  his  inquiries,  by  askings  whether  a  fiEunily 
which  hod  been  established  for  a  number  of  ye^  was  to  abandm  the  sovereignty 
of  its  hereditary  dominions  ?  I  replied  that  you?  Lordship's  justice  and  liberality 
had  made  an  ample  provision  for  the  coipfort  and  independence  of  that  fiEimily ; 
and.  briefly  explained  the  con^deration  which  had  induced  your  Lordship  to.  sti- 
pulate»  that  his  Excellency  should,  commit  the  sole  and  exclusive  administration 
of  Oude  to  the  Company  in  perpetuity."  From  this  conversation,  the  resident 
adds,  ^  I  can  hardly  venture  to  draw  any  condusidn  :  And  jshall,  therefore,  only 
observe,  that  though  his  Excellency  is  perfectly  master  of  concealing  his  pasasons, 
yet,  if  he  had  entertained  an  immoveable  repugnance  to  the  bftsis  of  the  treaty^ 
he  could  soux^ely  have  disguised  it  under  smiles,  and  an  ^maltered  countenance^**  X 

^  Papersi  ut  suprap  p*  31,  S3.  f  Ibid,  p,  40*-48.  %  ^^^  P*  ^^* 
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A  paper  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  Vizir  by  the  resident,  and  afterwards  Chap.  IX. 
altered  by  the  Vizir  to  a  correspondence  with  his  own  feelings,  was  transmitted  T^C*^ 
to  the  Governor-General,  as  the  authentic  enunciation  of  his  design  of  abdi- 
cation. In  answer  to  this,  a  very  long  paper,  dated  the  l6th  of  December,  was 
received  from  the  Govemor-GeneraL  The  design  of  this  document  was  to 
corroborate  the  ideas  on  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  Vizir,  the  plan  of  abdication 
was  supposed  to  be  founded  ;  and  to  convince  him  of  the  impossibility  of  recon- 
ciling his  design  with  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  or  any  other  scheme  than 
that  of  transferring  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  the  country  to  the  English. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  the  resident  again  wrote  :  "  After  my  departure 
from  the  Nawaub  Vizir,  on  the  15th  instant,  his  Excellency  either  really  was, 
or  pretended  to  be,  so  much  affected  by  the  conversation,  that  he  could  not  con- 
ceal the  perturbation  of  his  mind,  which  he  betrayed,  by  forbidding  the  customary 
visits,  and  by  refraining  to  transact  any  of  the  ordinary  business.  Although 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  he  has  disclosed  the  cause  of  his  uneasiness ; 
yet  this  conduct  so  indiscreet,  and  so  unmanly,  necessarily  occasioned  much  talk 
and  speculation  amongst  his  own  dependants,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  dty. 

*^  His  Excellency,  on  the  17th,  informed  me  of  his  intention  to  breakfast  with 
me  on  the  following  morning ;  but  at  ten  o'clock  sent  a  message,  that  having 
been  in  the  sun,  his  eyes  were  so  much  affected  by  a  disorder  he  is  liable  to, 
that  he  could  not  fulfil  his  engagement  that  day,  but  would  call  upon  me  this 
morning.  He  accordingly  came,  and  when  entered  into  a  private  apartment, 
opened  the  conversation,  by  observing,  that  in  the  paper  transmitted  to  your 
Lordship,  he  had  adverted  to  certain  circumstances  and  causes,  under  the  exist- 
ence of  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  his  government ; 
and  that  he  entertained  the  hope  that  your  Lordship  would  have  called  upon  him 
for  an  explanation  of  those  circumstances  and  causes. 

"  His  Excellency  proceeded,  that  the  proposition  offered  by  your  Lordship 
was  so  repugnant  to  his  feelings ;  departed  so  widely,  in  a  most  essential  point, 
fi*om  the  principle  on  which  he  wished  to  relinquish  the  government ;  and  would, 
were  he  to  accept  it,  bring  upon  him  such  indelible  disgrace  and  odium,  that  he 
could  never  voluntarily  subscribe  to  it.  The  sovereignty,  he  added,  of  these  do- 
minions, had  been  in  the  family  near  an  hundred  years ;  and  the  transfer  of  it  to 
the  Company,  under  the  stipulations  proposed  by  your  Lordship,  would,  in  fiict^ 
be  a  sale  of  it  for  money  and  jewels ;  that  every  sentiment  of  respect  for  the 
name  of  his  ancestors,  and  every  consideration  for  his  posterity,  combined  to 
preclude  him  from  assenting  to  so  great  a  sacrifice,  for  the  attainment  of  his 
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Book  VI.  personal  ease  and  advantage.     His  ExcdlenCT  concluded ;  that  the  power  and 
iTQo"*^^  strength  of  the  Company  placed  every  thing  at  your  Lordship's  disposal. 
If  noi  In  **  Upon  stating  to  his  Excellency  all  the  arguments  su^ested  by  your  Lord- 

soo^The   ^^    3hip  against  the  nomination  of  a  successor,  his  Excellency  replied ;  that  under 
he  w'^mld  noT  ^^^  Lordship's  determination  not  to  consent  to  that  part  of  his  proposition^  he 
abdicate.       ^as  ready  to  abandon  his  design  of  retirement^  and  to  retain  the  charge  of  the 
government." 

If  this  resolution  vtras  adopted,  the  resident  called  to  his  recollection,  the 
reform  of  his  military  establishment,  the  accomplishment  of  which  would  be 
immediately  enforced.  "I  must  here,"  says  the  letter  of  the  resident,  *«  beg 
leave  to  call  your  Lordship's  particular  attention  to  his  reply  on  this  point ;  as 
tending  to  discovier  his  real  sentiments;  and  perhaps  the  true  meaning  of  the 
words  '  certain  causes,'  so  repeatedly  dwelt  upon,  andiso  industriously  concealed. 
His  Excellency  observed,  that  the  reform  of  lus  military  establishment  upon  the 
principles  proposed  by  your  Lordship,  would  annihilate  his  authority  in  his  own 
dominions.'^  * 
Indication  of  Intelligence  of  these  declarations  on  the  part  of  the  Vizir  i^^ars  to  have 
General?™^'"  disappointed  and  provoked  the  Governor-General  in  no  ordinary  d^pree.  On 
the  27th  of  December  thie  Secretary  writes ;  **  My  dear  Scott,  I  am  directed 
by  Lord  Momington  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant» 
to  his  Lordship^s  address.  His  Lordship  is  extremely  disgusted  at  the  duplidfy 
and  insincerity  which  mark  ihi^  conduct  of  the  Nabob  Vizir  on  the  present 
occasion ;  and  cannot  but  strongly  suspect,  that  his  Excellency's  principal,  if 
not  sole  view  in  the  late  transaction,  has  been  to  ward  off  the  reform  of  his 
military  establishment,  until  the  advanced  period  of  the  season  should  render  it 
impracticable,  at  least  during  the  present  year."  f  And  in  the  letter  of  the 
Governor-General  to  the  home  authoritiei^  dated  the  S5th  of  January,  180(H 
he  says,  '*  I  am  concerned  to  inform  your  Honourable  Committee  that  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  proposition  of  the  Nabob  Vizir  to  dixlicate  the 
sovereignty  of  his  dominions  (a  copy  of  which  was  transmitted  with  my  s^arate 
letter  of  the  S8th  of  November)  was  illusory  from  the  commencement,  and 
designed  to  defeat,  by  artificial  delays,  the  pn^Mised  reform  of  his  Excellency's 
military  establishments."  t 
TheGoreraor.  The  tfuth  is,  that  the  vivacity  of  the  Governor-General  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
^uTed^his      object  was  far  too  great     Had  the  sincerity  of  the  Vizir  been  ever  so  indis- 

*  Papers,  utsnpra,  p.  62.  f  Ibid.  p.  67.  t  Ibid.  v.  4. 
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putaUe,  it  was  one  thing  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son ;  a  very  different  thing  Crap.DL 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  East  India  Company ;  and  from  a  proposition  to  this  ^"'■^^^*— ^ 
effect,  presented  nakedly  and  impetuously,  as  that  of  the  Governor-General,  it  ^y^  ^^^ 
ought  to  have  been  expected  that  he  would  revolt.     At  the  same  time,  it  might  ^«^^y  '^*n 
have  been  regarded  as  probable,  that  if  the  externals  of  royalty  were  left  to  his 
son,  he  would  be  induced  to  dispense  with  the  substantial.    The  Governor- 
General  ^ould  have  gone  to  Lucknow  himself  when  the  imposing  presence  of 
his  authority  would  have  forcibly  wrought  upon  a  mind  so  timid,  and  accustomed 
to  dbirink  before  superior  power,  as  that  of  the  Vizir.    The  Governor-General, 
$00,  had  so  lately  recognized  the  policy  of  setting  up  the  shadow  of  a  sovereign,* 
that  the  eagerness  is  the  more  remarkable,  with  which  in  this  case  he  strove  to 
escape  from  it    When  the  substance  had  been  held  for  a  time,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  deal  with  the  shadow,  as  esqierience  might  direct. 

Disappointed  in  his  eager  expectation,  and  piqued  at  the  idea  of  having  been  Coereioti  with 
duped,  the  Governor-General  resolved  to  proceed  in  his  plan  for  the  military  l!^hiiationV 
reform  without  fL  moment's  delay.    The  reason  for  hurry  was  the  greater,  because.  ^I^^ifj^^^,. 
the  season  approached,  when  additional  inconvenience  would  attend  the  move-  P^^^!^*^ 
ment  of  the  troops.    *^  The  resident,''  says  the  Governor-General  himself,  in  empbyed. 
another  letter  to  the  home  authorities,!  ^'was  directed  immediatdy,  either  from 
himself,  or  in  concert  with  the  commanding  officer  at  Cawi^ipore,  as  the  nature 
cf  the  case  might  appear  to  him  to  require,  to  direct  the  several  corps  to  move  to 
such  points  of  his  Excellency's  dominions,  as  might  appear  most  adviseable ; 
giving  due  notice  to  his  Excellency  of  the  entrance  of  the  augmentation  of  the 
troops  into  hid  territories,  and  calling  upon  his  Excellency  to  adopt  the  requisite 
measures  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  additional  force." 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1800,  ''  I  informed,"  says  the  resident,  '*  his  Excel- 
lency, that  the  first  division  of  the  troops,  intended  by  your  Lordship  to  aug« 
ment  the  force  in  Oude,  as  stated  in  the  papar  which  I  had  presented  to  him, 
was  now  in  a  situation  immediately  to  enter  his  Excellency's  dominions ;  and 
that  I  was  anxious  to  advise  with  him  on  theur  destination.  He  entreated  that 
no  steps  might  be  taken  for  their  actual  march  into  his  dominions,  until  I  had 
seen  and  reflected  upon  the  sentiments  whidi  he  was  then  employed  in  commit- 
ting to  paper,  and  upon  some  propositions  he  had  to  offer.  I  assured  him  it  was 
totally  impossible  to  delay  the  march  of  the  troops;  but  that,  as  it  would  recjuire 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  454,  (viz.  the  case  of  Mysore.) 
f  Dated  the  SlH  of  August,  1800;  papers,  ut  supra,  ▼•  la 
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Book  VI.  ♦  a  day  or  two  to  arrange  a  place  for  their  distribution,  if  his  Excellency  would,  in 
^""^"^^"■"^  that  space,  come  forward,  in  an  unreserved  manner,  with  any  specific  proposi* 
tions,  I  should  be  enabled  to  judge  what  weight  to  allow  them,  and  how  far 
they  would  authorize  me  to  suspend  the  progress  of  the  corps.  His  Excellency 
having  observed  that  his  assent  had  not  yet  been  given  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  troops,  I  explained  to  him  the  principle  on  which  your  Lordship's  determina- 
tion was  founded.  To  which  he  replied,  that,  if  the  measure  was  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  whether  with  or  without  his  approbation,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  consulting  him."  To  this  last  observation  the  resident  found  it  not  convenient 
to  make  any  answer,  and  inmiediately  diverted  the  discourse  to  another  point  of 
the  subject.* 

On  the  15th  of  January,  the  Nabob  communicated  to  the  resident  a  paper, 
in  which  he  thus  addressed  him :  ^'  You,  Sir,  well  know,  that  the  proposed  jdan 
never,  in  any  measure,  met  with  my  approbation  or  acceptance ;  and  that,  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  correspondence  with  the  Governor-General,  on  this  sub- 
ject, not  one  of  my  letters  contains  my  acquiescence  to  the  said  plan." 

He  says  again,  '^  It  may  fairly  be  concluded  from  Lord  Momington's  letters^ 
that  arrangements  for  the  additional  troops  were  not  to  take  effect,  until  funds 
should  be  provided  for  their  support,  by  the  dismission  of  my  battalions.  Nothing" 
having  as  yet  been  agreed  upon,  respecting  the  disbanding  of  the  latter,  and  the 
additional  Company's  troops  being  on  their  march,  whence  are  the  fiinds  to  be 
derived  for  their  payment  ?  Their  sudden  approach,  too,  leaves  no  time  to  fbna 
arrangements  for  them." 

'*  Notwithstanding,"  says  he,  ^'  I  am  well  assured  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
measure,  thousands  of  people  will  be  deprived  of  then*  subsistence ;  and  that,  by* 
the  disbanding  of  my  troops,  serious  commotions  and  alarms  will  take  place  in 
the  capital  (for  which  reason  I  give  previous  warning  of  its  miscluevous  effects)^ 
yet,  dreading  his  Lordship's  displeasure,  and  witb  the  sole  view  of  pleasing  him> 
I  am  compelled  to  grant  my  assent  to  the  introduction  of  the  plan." 
.  He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  certain  things,  which  he  still  desired,  as  condi- 
tions under  which  the  measure,  if  unavoidable,  might  take  its  effect.  The  first 
was,  that  the  augmentation  of  the  troops  should  not  be  carried  beyond  the  ex- 
tent of  his  means.  Another  was,  that  the  additional  force  should  be  kept  in  one 
body,  and  permanently  stationed  in  one  place,  which,  would  render  it  more  effi- 
cient against  Zemaun  Shah,  and  other  enemies,  defence  against  whom  was  ita 
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only  pretext.  A  further  condition  was,  that  the  English  commander  should  not  «Chap.  IK. 
interfere  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  After  several  other  propositions  of  '  '^^""^ 
minor  importance,  he  said,  "  From  the  kindness  of  the  Sircar  of  the  Company  I 
am  led  to  expect,  that,  having,  in  the  present  instance,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
Governor-General's  displeasure,  given  my  consent  to  the  introduction,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  the  (dan,  I  shall  not  in  future  be  troubled  with  fresh  propositions."  * 
.  On  the  18th,  a  paper  or  memorial,  the  draught  of  which  had  been  communi-  The  Vizir  rea- 
cated  to  the  resident  on  the  11th,  was  dbpatched  by  the  Vizir  to  the  Governor-  thrt^ilnt 
General.  He  began  by  adverting  to  the  length  of  time  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed  ''*"^^*  ^ 
the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  these  provinces.  He  described  the  dangers  which 
had  threatened  the  government  of  his  brother,  as  well  from  foreign  foes,  as  the 
disaffection  of  his  troops.  '*  Notwithstanding,"  said  he,  '^  these  circumstances, 
it  never  once  entered  the  imagination  of  the  British  rulers  to  introduce  such  inno- 
vations, and  carry  into  effect  such  arrangements,  as  those  now  suggested  by  your 
Lordship."  He  then  described  how  completely  he  was  the  creature  and  depen- 
dant of  the  Company,  and  said,  '*  it  was  in  all  ages  and  countries  the  practice  of 
powerful  and  liberal  sovereigns  to  spare  neither  expense  nor  trouble  in  assisting 
those  whom  they  have  once  taken  under  their  protection.  Should  the  Company," 
said  he,  *^  no  longer  putting  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  my  friendship,  deprive 
me  of  the  direction  of  my  own  army,  and  spread  their  troops  over  my  dominions, 
my  authority  in  these  provinces  would  be  annihilated ;  nor  would  my  orders  be 
attended  to  on  any  occasion,  whether  trilling  or  momentous.  Making  myself^ 
however,  sure,"  he  adds,  **  that  it  never  can  have  been  your  Lordship's  inten- 
tion, or  conformable  to  your  wish,  to  distrust,  degrade  me,  or  lessen  my  autho- 
rity in  these  dominions,  I  shall  without  ceremony  disclose  to  your  Lordship  my 
unfeigned  sentiments  and  wishes."  And  he  then  proceeds  to  remonstrate  against 
the  measure  by  a  train  of  reasoning,  not  unskilfully  conceived.  ^*  By  a  re^ 
ference,"  said  he,  ^^  to  the  second  article  of  the  treaty,  it  wiH  be  evident  to  your* 
Lordship,  that  on  my  accession  to  the  musnud^  the  force  des^^ned  for  the  de- 
fence of  these  dominions  was  increased  beyond  what  it  had  been  in  any  former 
period ;  whilst  on  my  part  I  agreed  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  said  augmenta- 
tion. But  in  no  part  of  the  said  article  is  it  written  or  hinted,  that,  after  tlie 
lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  a  further  permanent  augmentation  should 
take  place.  And  to  deviate  in  any  degree  from  the  said  treaty  appears  to  me . 
unnecessary.— From  an  inspection  of  the  7th  article,  we  leami  that^  after  the.* 
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Book  VI. ^conclusion  of  the  treaty  in  question,  no  fiirther  augmentation  is  to  be  made,  ex« 
^'^"^^'^^  cepting  in  cases  of  necessity ;  and  that  the  increase  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
emergency,  and  endure  but  as  long  as  the  necessity  exists.    An  augmentation  of 
the  troops,  without  existing  necessity,  and  making  me  answerable  for  the  ex- 
pense attending  the  increase,  is  inconsistent  with  treaty ;  and  seems  inexpedient.^— 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  artide,  it  is  stipulated,  ^  that  all  transacdooa 
between  the  two  states  shall  be  carried  on  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  har- 
mony, and  that  the  Nawaub  shall  possess  fiill  authority  over  his  household 
affairs,  hereditary  dominions,  his  troops,  and  his  subjects.'     Should  the  manage- 
ment of  the  army  be  taken  from  under  my  direction,  I  ad:  wh^re  is  my-autho» 
rity  over  my  household  affairs,  hereditary  dominions,  over  my  troops,  and  over 
my  subjects  ? — ^From  the  above  considerations,  and  firom  the  magnanimity  oi  the 
Sircar  of  the  English  Company,  I  am  induced  to  expect  from  your  Lordsfaip*8 
kindness,  that,  putting  the  fullest  trust  and  confidence  in  my  friendship  and  at- 
tachment on  every  occasion,  you  will,  in  confionnity  to  the  treaty,  leave  me  m 
possession  g£  the  full  authority  over  my  dcuninions,  army,  and  subjects. — ^The 
£une  of  the  Company  will,  by  these  means,  be  diffused  over  the  fyyce  of  the 
earth ;  and,  my  reputation  increasing,  I  shall  continue  to  offer  up  payers  fbi^ 
the  prosperity  of  the  Company."  * 
Mod«  in  which     This  remoustrauce,  which  it  was  impossible  to  answer,  the  GovemoT'-General 
l^'^^,!^^^^'^^  found,  in  the  forms  of  ceremony,  a  pretext  for  treating  as  an  insult ;  and  for  not 
General*™^'"  answering  it.    The  following  communication,   signed  by  the  secretary,  wm 
forwarded  by  express  to  the  resident.     ^^  Your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  with  its 
several  enclosures,  has  been  received  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor- 
General — ^His  Lordship,  not  thinking  proper  to  receive,  in  its  present  form,  the 
written  communication  made  to  you  by  the  Nabob  Vizir  on  the  11th  instant,  as 
an  answer  to  his  Lordship's  letter  of  the  5th  November  last  to  his  ExceDency«— 
directs,  that  you  lose  no  time  in  returning  the  origiDal  of  that  communication  to 
his  Excellency,  accompanying  the  delivery  of  it  with  the  following  observations, 
in  the  name  of  the  Governor-General :— The  mode  adq)ted  in  the  jn^esent  in- 
stance by  his  Excellency  of  replying  to  a  public  letter  firom  the  Govemor-Gene- 
ral»  attested  by  his  Lordship's  seal  and  signature,  and  written  on  a  subject  of  the 
most, momentary  concern  to  the  mutual  interests  of  the  Company  and  of  his 
Excellency,   besides  indicating  a  levity  totally  unsuitable  to  the  occasion,  is 
hi^^y  deficient  in  the  respect  due  firom  his  Excellency  to  the  first  British  autho- 
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ity  in  India : — His  Lordship,  therefore^  declines  making  any  remarks  on  the*  Chap.  IX. 
paper  which  you  have  transmitted,  and  desires  that  the  Nabob  Vizur  may  be  ^""—"v-^ 
called  on  to  reply  to  his  Lordship's  letter  of  the  5th  November,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  no  leiss  by  reason  than  by  established  usage :  if,  in  formally  answering 
his  Lordship's  letter,  his  Excellency  should  think  proper  to  impeach  the  honour 
and  justice  of  the  British  government,  in  similar  terms  to  those  employed  in  the 
paper  delivered  to  you  on  the  11th  instant,  the  Governor-General  will  then  con- 
sider, how  such  unfounded  calumnies,  and  gross  misrepresentations,  both  of  facts 
and  arguments,  deserve  to  be  noticed."  This  was  language  to  a  legitimate, 
hereditary  sovereign.  The  course  of  procedure  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  party 
to  a  treaty  fiilfills  all  its  conditions  with  a  punctuality,  which  in  his  place  was  al- 
together unexampled :  A  gross  infringement  of  that  treaty,  or  at  least  what  ap- 
pears to  him  a  gross  infiringement,  is  about  to  be  committed  on  the  other  side : 
He  points  out  clearly,  but  in  the  most  humble  language,  savouring  of  abjectness 
much  more  than  disrespect,  the  inconsistency  which  appears  to  him  to  exist 
between  the  treaty  and  the  conduct :  This  is  represented  by  the  other  party  as 
an  impeachment  of  their  honour  and  justice;  and,  if  no  guilt  existed  before  to 
form  a  ground  for  punishing  the  party  who  declines  compliance  with  their  will^ 
a  guilt  b  now  contracted  which  hardly  any  punishment  can  expiate.  This,  it  is 
evident^  is  a  course,  by  which  no  infiringement  of  a  treaty  can  ever  be  destitute 
of  a  justification.  If  the  party  injured  snbndts  without  a  word;  his  consent  is 
alleged.  If  he  complains ;  he  is  treated  as  impeaching  the  honour  and  justice 
of  his  superior;  a  crime  <^  so  prodigious  a  magnitude,  as  to  set  the  superior 
above  all  obligation  to  such  a  worthless  connexion. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  message  which  the  resident  Ivas  commanded 
to  deliver,  in  the  nimtie  of  the  Governor-General,  to  the  Vizir :  **  The  Govemor- 
Genferal  further  directs,  that  you  peremptorily  insist  on  the  Nabob  Yizir  furnish- 
ing a  detailed  answer  to  the  paper  transmitted  by  his  Lordship  on  the  16th 
December  last,  for  his  Excellency's  information  and  consideration ;  and  that  such 
answer  be  duly  attested  by  his  Exc^ency's  signature,  in  the  same  manner  as 
his  Lordship*s  paper  was  formally  attested  by  the  rignature  of  his  Lordship :  his 
Excellency's  eariy  compliance  with  this  demand  is  equally  due  to  the  dignity  of 
this  government^  and  to  the  candour  of  its  proceedings ;  in  consequence  of  his 
Excellency's  own  ^ntaneous  proposal  to  abdicate  the  sovereignty  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  if  his  LordsMp's  manner  of  receiving  and  answering  that  extraordinary 
proposition  of  the  Vizir  appears  in  any  degree  objectionable  to  his  Excellency,  it 
behoves  his  Excellency  clearly  to  state  his  objections,  in  the  most  formal  and 
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Book  VI.  autbentic  mode ;  otherwise  the  Governor-General  must,  and  will  conclude,  that 

^^ ^"— ^  his  Excellency's  original  proposition  was  purposely  illusory ;  and  it  will  becomie 

his  Lordship's  duty  to  treat  it  accordingly,  as  an  unworthy  attempt  to  deceive 
the  British  government : — In  all  the  transactions  of  his  Lordship's  government, 
since  his  arrival  in  India,  he  has  pursued  a  plain  and  direct  course  ;  and  he  is 
determined  to  adhere  to  the  same  invariable  system  of  just  and  honourable  policy, 
nor  wiU  he  be  diverted  from  the  system,  by  any  machination  of  artifice,  duplicity, 
or  treachery,  which  may  be  opposed  to  him  :  he  has  already  found  the  advantage 
of  this  course  in  frustrating  the  projects  of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  in  India ; 
and  he  is  satisfied  that  it  wiU  prove  equally  efficacious  in  confirming  the  faith  of 
his  allies."  The  earnestness  with  which  the  Governor-General  desired  that  this 
jnessage  should  be  delivered  with  unimpaired  vigour  to  the  Nawaub,  is  visible  in 
the  immediately  succeeding  paragraph  of  the  same  letter :  "  A  copy  of  the  fore- 
going observations,  in  Persian,  attested  by  the  signature  of  the  Gk)vemor-GenerBl 
himself,  wiU  be  forwarded  to  you  by  the  Persian  translator ;  and  his  Lordship 
directs  that  you  communicate  the  same  to  the  Nabob  Vizir,  eithar  in  case  you 
should  have  any  reason  to  suppose  that  his  Excellency  is  likely  to  entertain  the 
smallest  doubt  of  your  being,  not  only  authorized,  but  commanded  by  his  Lord- 
ship, to  convey  to  Us  Excellency  the  message  contained  in  the  preceding  para^ 
graphs,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed;  or  in  the 
event  of  your  thinking  that  the  document,  attested  by  his  Lordship's  signature, 
will  be  more  impressive  than  the  verbal  mode  of  communication."  * 

The  resident        On  the  20th  and  28th  of  January,  the  resident  complained  to  the  Governor- 
complains  of 
the  Vizir.       General,  that  the  Vizir,  instead  of  giving  his  cordial  assistance,  in  carrying  into 

execution  the  measure  of  annihilating  his  army,  was  rather  placing  impediments 
in  the  way ;  by  insisting  that  the  English  additional  force  should  not  be  dispersed 
in  small  bodies  over  the  country  ;  by  withholding  the  statement  which  had  been 
required  of  the  amount  and  distribution  of  his  own  batjtalions ;  and  by  delaying 
to  issue  the  perwannahs,  necessary  to  ensure  provisions  to  the  additional  troops. 
With  regard  to  the  last  article,  the  resident,  however,  issued  his  own  (»tlers ;  and 
such  was  the  state  of  the  government,  that  they  were  punctually  obeyed.f 

The  resident  deferred  the  message  to  the  Vizir,  till  the  Persian  translation 
arrived.  "  Having  received,"  says  he,  "  on  the  28th,  in  the  evening,  the  transla- 
tion in  Persian  of  your  Lordship's  message  to  the  Nawaub  Vizir,  I  waited  upon 
his  Excdlency  on  the  29th,  in  the  afternoon,  and,  in  obedience  to  your  Lordship^s 
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commands,  returned  to  him,  in  the  most  formal  manner,  the  original  draught  q£  Chap.  IX. 
his  proposed  letter  to  your  Lordship,  accompanied  with  the  paper  of  observations,  ^^"^^v— ^ 
His  Excellency  discovered  condderaUe  agitation  in  the  perusal  of  the  paper ;  and 
he  expressed  very  poignant  regret,  at  having  unintentionally,  as  he  affirmed, 
drawn  upon  himself  such  solemn  animadversions  firom  your  Lordship. — It  would, 
his  Excellency  observed,  be  the  extreme  of  ingratitude  and  folly,  wantonly  to 
provoke  the  displeasure  of  that  power,  on  which  alone  he  relied,  for  the  preserva* 
tion  of  his  honour,  and  the  support  of  his  authority.  He  attempted  to  apologize 
for  the  paper,  by  saying,  that  he  meant  it  merely  as  a  representation  of  argu- 
ments which  might  be  produced,  and  not  as  a  formal  declaration  of  his  own 
sentiments,  and  on  that  account  had  adopted  the  mode  which  your  Lordship  had 
idewed  in  so  exceptionable  a  light. — In  respect  to  the  neglect  in  replying  to  the 
paper  which  had  been  submitted  by  your  L(H*dship  for  his  information  and  consi- 
deration, his  Excellency  assured  me,  that  it  arose  firom  his  inability  to  pursue, 
and  reply,  in  detail,  to  the  extensive  train  of  reasoning  which  your  Lordship  had 
employed ;  and  that  he  hoped  your  Lordship  would  have  received  the  verbal 
communication,  made  through  me,  of  the  impossibility  of  his  acceding  to  your 
Lordship*s  recommendation,  as  a  full,  and  respectful  answer. — ^His  Excellency 
asked,  for  what  purpose,  or  to  what  avail,  could  the  attempt  be,  to  deceive  your 
Lordship  by  illusory  propositions  ?  •*  ♦ 

The  intelligence  from  the  resident,  that  opposition  rather  than  assistance  was  The  Governor- 
g^ven  by  the  Vizir  to  the  execution  of  a  measure  of  which  he  so  highly  ^^^  y^ 
disapproved,  produced  a  long  letter  of  violent  animadversions  from  the  Governor- 
General,  in  which  he  told  the  harassed  and  trembling  Vizir,  ^*  the  means  which 
your  Excdlency  has  employed  to  delay,  and  ultimately  to  frustrate,  the  execution 
of  the  above-mentioned  plan,  are  calculated  to  degrade  your  character,  to  destroy 
all  confidence  between  your  Excellency  and  the  British  government,  to  produce 
confusion  and  disorder  in  your  dominions,  and  to  injure  the  most  important  inte- 
rests of  the  Company,  to  such  a  decree,  as  may  be  deemed  nearly  equivalent  to 
positive  hostility  on  your  part**—**  The  conduct  of  your  Excellency,  in  this 
instance,**  he  afterwards  adds,  ^  is  of  a  nature  so  unequivocally  hostile,  and  may 
prove  so  injurious  to  every  interest,  both  of  your  Excellency  and  of  the  Company, 
thiit  your  perseverance  in  so  dangerous  a  course  will  leave  me  no  other  alterna- 
tive, than  that  of  considering  all  amicable  engagements  between  the  Company 
and  your  Excellency  to  be  dissolved.''-*This  was  most  distinctly  to  declare,  that 

^  Papers,' ut  supra,  iiL  91,  92. 
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Boos  VI.  if  he  did  iidt  immediately  complj,  the  OOTenHHvG«Mnd  woyld  make  war  vigm 

^      v^— ^  Um,  And  since  this  wa$  the  motive  depended  tipOB^  in  trath^  from  the  beginiwiigt 

Would  not  the  direct  aad  manly  oocme  have  aosw^ped  the  maiii;  puq^oee  equaBy 

weHi  ttMi  dl  othet  pi^poaea  a  great  deal  better?  We  aat6  the  masten:  audi  1$ 

oiir  will :  nothing  sb(»rt  of  striet  and  prompts  obedience  will  be  aidiired« 

So  ardent  wefie  the  desires  of  the  Govemor-GeneraU  and  so  much  waf  h^ 

accustomed  to  assume  every  thing  on  which  his  conclusiotta  d^pended^  that  he 

maintained^  in  this  letter,  to  the  face  of  the  Viziri  that  of  the  j^an  for  annifailatf 

ing  his  armyi    the  Vizir  had,  ''alter  full  deliberation^  expces^ed  his  entm 

approbation."* 

The  bosiness       Before  the  end  of  February,  the  Vizir  felt  convinced^  that  con^lianee  coid4 

Uie^abob^'^not  be  evaded.    Hie  money  demanded  on  account  of  the  additional  foncea  waa 

j^ciou^j     paid ;  and  orders  were  issued  for  commencing  the  discharge  of  his  own  battalicNMU 

performed,      rj^j^  business  of  dismissing  the  troops  occupied  a  a»Dsiderable  tiipoe;  and  wa^ 

retarded  by  the  necessity  of  employing  a  portion  of  them  in  collecting  the  taxef 

which  then'' were  due.     It  was  a  matter  of  considerable  delicacy^  to  afoid.ciNBar 

motion,  and  the  demand  for  bkx)dshedf  where  so  many  aii»ied  men  weie  about 

to  be  deprived  of  their,  accustomed  means  of :  subsistence.     The  business  waa 

conducted  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the  ability  as  well  as  tha  feelings  of 

the  gentlemen  upon  whom  it  devolved    It  was  the  disposition,  and  the  jmnciplf 

of  the  Govemor^K^renetaU  to  treat  with  generosity  the  individuals  upon  whom,  the 

measures  of  his  government  might  heavily  press#    As  considerable,  arrears  wei« 

always. due  to  native'  troopsy  and  seldom  fully  paidj.  the  complete  dttchai^gpe  of 

arrears,  on  which  the  English  government  insbtedi  waa  a  powerftil -inatrum^Mt  of 

reconciliation.      When  dissatisfactiott  any  whene  af^^eaied,  every  effort  waa 

employed  to  comet  misapprehension ;  patience  waa  exenaaed ;  the;  mew$i  of 

coercion  were  rather  eiihibtted,  than,  used ;  pardon,  was  liberally  tetendeid^,  evm 

where  resistance  had  been  overcome ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  themeasHW 

was  in  great  part  carried  into  effect  without  Uoodshed  or  coininQtu>n.f 

The  Vinr  In  the  mouth  of  Novombtr,  1800^  when  demand  for,  a  second  bad(y  ofi  turn 

^^fjt     troops  was  presented  to  the  Vi2ir>  he.oamplamed,  by  letter^  to  the.  reddmt»  .iit 

^^^^Jj*  the  following  terms:  '' The  state  of  the  coUectiona  of  the  country  is  not  unknown 

of  so  great  a   to  you :  You  know  with  what  difficulties  and  exertions  they  aoe  realiaed,  and 

British  army. 

hence  I  fed  a  great  degree  of  solicitude  and.appiehension^  lest,  if  I  diouldfail  At 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  iii.96— 101. 
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a  season  of  exigency,  my  responidbilil^  -should  be  impeached  i  I  dierefiace  eivwte  Chap.  IX. 
to.you,  that,  until  I  was  secure  of  resoiHces^to  answer  the  demands,  I  could  not  '^"""^^jCT"^ 
beeome  lespondMe :  Aeootdmgly,  Jje  Sookh  Ro^  has  been  directed  to  propare  a 
Matanent  of  the  condition  of  the  countiy,  mtix  respect  to  its  resources :  You 
flhall  be  iflfenned  when  it  is  vesiAj ;  and  you  can  then  come  and  inspect  it ;  .and^ 
in  ooncert,  devise  reeouix^s  for  the  addilimal  demands,  according  40  tlie  assets ; 
and  I  w31  act  acGoi4ingly.'*  In  wiolher  part  of  the  same  lett^,  he  said,  *^  For- 
merly, in  the  {dan  proposed  for  the  reform  of  the  military,  it  was  written^ 
^  That  the  vesources  for  the  expense  of  the  new  troops  would  be  found  in  the 
seduction  of  those  of  his  Excellency :  *  Although  the  resources  for  the  paym«»k  of 
the  new  British  troops  werenot  found  in  the  reduction  of  those  of  the  Sircar;  ^ 

now  that  you  wi$te,4o  have  the  charges  of  o^r  new  troops  added  to  the  debit 
of  the  state,  when  the  reduction  of  the  nnlitary  has  not  yet. supplied  resources 
for  the  payment  of  the  charges  of  the  former  new  troops,  how  can  I  take  upoQ 
siysctf  to  defray  the  charges  of  4hese  new  troops,  without  subjectmg  the  Sircar 
to  the  imputation  of  a  breach  of  faith."  * 

Of  these  complaints  the  6ovemor-<General  rapidly  availed  himseU^  to  founid  ^A  The  Goveraoi^ 
them  pretensions  of  a  new  descriptimi.    ^  If,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  resident,  oo^uiis  fonndi 
^ted'3fld  of  January,  1801,  **  the  alarming  crisis  be  now  approaching,  in  which  fo^thT^- 
his  ExceUency  can  na  longer  fotfil  his  public  engagements  to  tiie  Company,  thi^  p^y'^  assum- 
calamity  must  be  imputed  principally  to  his  neglect  of  my  repeated  advice  and  meat  of  Oude. 
earnest  representations,    llie  augmented  charges  might  have  been  amj^y  pror 
vided  for,  if  Ks  Escellency  had  vigorously  and  cc»MliaUy  co-operated  with  me,  in 
the  salutary  and  econoBoical  measure  ef  disbanding  his  own  undisciplined  tro^s; 
Jl  is  now  become  the  "duty  of  the  British  government,  to  interpose  effectually,  for 
the  protection  of  his  interests,   as  well  jats  those  of  the  Company,  which  art 
menaced  with  common  and  qieedy  destruction,  by  the  rapkl  dedine  of  the  gen^*al 
resources  of  hisr  Excellency's  dominions  "    It  may  be  observed,  as  we  go  on,  that 
if  the  prompt  disbanding  of  the  forces  of  the  Vizir,  would  disengage  a  revenue 
-perfectly  equal,  and  more  than  equal,  as  had  all  along  been  confidently  affirmed, 
-io  the  charge  created  by  the  additional  force^  the  delay  which  the  reluctance  of 
-the  Vizir  occasioned,  and  which* was- now  overcome,  could  only  occasion  a  tempo* 
rary  embarrassment;  and  that  menace  of  common  and  speedy  destruction,  of 
which  the  Govemw-General  so  tragically  spoke,  hadno  existence :  Or,  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  themenace  of  destruction  were  real,  the  pretence  of  finding, 

* '  Papers,  ut  supra,  iii.  141. 
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Book  Vl.  in  the  discharge  of  the  Vizir's  battalions,  an  ample  resource  for  the  new  impoei* 

^^Jfjp*"^  tions,  was  void  of  foundation.      The  letter  goes  on,   "  The  Vizir  is  already 

apprized,  that  I  have  long  lamented  the  various  defects  of  the  system  by  which 

the  affairs  of  his  Excellency's  government  are  administered.     Conscious  of  the 

same  defects,  his  Excellency  has  repeatedly  expressed  a  wish  to  correct  them  by 

the  assistance  of  the  British  government.     The  continuance  of  the  present 

Principal  rea-  system  will  exhaust  the  country  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 

^vOTment  ts  realizing  the  subsidy.     In  place  of  inveterate  and  growing  abuses,  must  be  sub^ 

^^^^^^°"^**  stituted  a  wise  and  benevolent  plan  of  government,  calculated  to  inspire  the. 

away,  and  a    people  with  confidence  in  the  security  of  property  and  of  life;  to  encourage. 

tuted.         *  industry ;  and  establish  order  and  submission  to  the  just  authority  of  the  state, 

on  the  soUd  foundations  of  gratitude  for  benefits  received,  and  expectation  of 

continued  security.*'     The  Governor-General  here  establishes  the  goodness  of 

government,  **  as  the  solid  foundation  of  submission  to  its  authority."     He  would 

not  add,  what  was  equally  true,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  submission  vidthout  it. 

The  following  passage  of  the  letter  deserves  profound  regard.     "  Having,** 

continues  the  Governor-General,    "  maturely  considered    these   circumstances, 

with  the  attention  and  deliberation  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  requires^ 

I  am  satisfied  that  no  effectual  security  can  be  provided,  against  the  ruin  of  the 

province  of  Oude,  until  the   exclusive  management  of  the  civil  and  military 

government  of  that  country  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Company,  under  suitable 

provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  his  Excellency  and  of  his  family.     No  other 

remedy  can  effect  any  considerable  improvement  in  the  resources  of  the  state,  or 

can  idtimately  secure  its  external  safety,  and  internal  peace." 

If  this  was  the  only  plan  which  could  avert  from  the  state  every  species  of 
calamity ;  absolute  master,  as  he  was,  of  the  fate  of  the  country,  why  did  the 
Governor-General  hesitate  a  moment  to  carry  it  into  execution  ? 
If  the  Vizir  He  rcsolved  to  offer  this  proposition  to  the  Vizir  in  the  form  of  a  treaty : 
upthewho^r^''^^'  added,  "  Should  hb  Excellency  unfortunately  be  persuaded,  by  the  iuter- 
to  !»  wlIT"  ^sted  counsel  of  evil  advisers,  absolutely  to  reject  the  proposed  treaty,  you  will 
lingiy ;  such  a  then  proceed  to  inform  his  Excellency,  in  firm,  but  respectful  language,  that 
them  as  would  the  fuuds  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  subsidy,  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
JJiffic^n7tbr"*  augmented  force,  must  be  placed,  without  a  moment  of  delay,  beyond  the 
the  ™^^*^^  hazard  of  failure. — For  this  purpose,  you  will  require  his  Excellency  to  make  a 
proposed  num  ccssiou  to  the  Company,  in  perpetual  sovereignty,  erf  such  a  portion  of  his  ter- 
troops,  to  be  ritorics,  as  shall  be  fully  adequate,  in  their  present^  impoverished  condition,  to 
t  en  y  orce.  j^^^y  ^j^^g^  indispensable  diarges."    In  selecting  the  portions  to  be  demanded^ 
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the  object  iwas,  to  insulate  the  Vizir,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  preduding  him  Chap.  IX. 
firom  foreign  connections,  as  of  defending  him  from  foreign  dangers.  To  this  ^T^C*^ 
end  choice  was  made  of  the  Doab,  and  Rohilcund,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
the  addition  of  Azim  Ghur,  and  even  Gurrukpoor,  if  the  revenue  of  the  former 
country  should  prove  inadequate,  *  A  letter  to  the  same  purport,  and  nearly  in 
th*.  same  words,  was,  at  the  same  time,  written  by  the  Governor-General  to 
the  Vizir,  f  It  closes  with  the  following  tferms :  *^  I  request  your  Excellency  to 
be  satisfied,  that  the  whole  course  of  events  in  Oude,  ^nce  your  accession,  has 
rendered  it  my  indispensable  duty  to  adhere  with  firmness  to  the  tenor  of  this 
letter,  as  containing  principles  from  which  the  British  government  never  can 
depart ;  nor  can  your  Excellency  receive  with  surprise,  or  concern,  a  resolution 
naturally  resulting  from  your  own  reiterated  representations  of  the  confusion  of 
your  afiairs,  and  of  your  inability  either  to  reduce  them  to  order,  or  to  conciliate 
the  alienated  affections  of  your  discontented  people."  The  corollary  from  these 
deductions  most  necessarily,  and  most  obviously  is,  that  any  sovereign,  who 
governs  ill,  and  loses  the  affections  of  hb  people,  ought  to  abdicate,  or  to  be 
cpmpelled  to  abdicate,  the  sovereignty  of  his  dominions.  We  shall  see  how 
ener|;etic  and  persevering  an  apostle  of  this  doctrine  the  Governor-General 
became. 

The  subsidy  which,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Lord  Teignmouth,  was*  already  The  pordenof 
paid  by  the  Vizir,  amounted  to  76,00,000 :  the  annual  expense  of  the  addi-  te^to^  which 
tional  force  with  which  he  was  to  be  loaded,  was  54,12,929 :  the  whole  would  ^^  J^n^ 
lUDOunt  to  1,30,12,929  rupees.     The  Nawaub  was  required  to  make  a  cession  him,  more 

'^  than  one  halt. 

of  territory,  in  perpetual  sovereignty  to  the  English,  the  revenue  of  which,  even 
in  its  present  unproductive  state,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  improvements 
of  which  it  might  be  susceptible,  should  amount  to  such  a  sum,  over  and  above 
the  whole  expense  of  collection.  The  revenue  remaining  to  the  Vizir  after  such 
a  deduction  would  have  been  1,00,00,000.  ^  The  territory,  then,  of  which  he 
was  to  be  deprived,  amounted  to  more  than  one  half,  to  not  much  less  than  two 
thirds,  of  his  whole  dominions. 

The  address  of  the  Governor-General  to  the  Vizar  was  presented  to  that 
prince  on  the  l6th  of  February,  and  the  first  conversation  on  the  subject  between 
him  and  t^e  resident  was  on  the  26th.  ^'  His  Excellency's  conversation,  on 
that,  day,"  says  the  resident,  ^<  though  it  did  not  amount  to  a  positive  rejection 
of  the  first  proposition,  discovered  an  unreserved  repugnance  to  the  acceptance 

*  PapiBw,  ut  supra,  iii.  146—148.  f  Ibid.  p.  148—161.  t  Ib^.  p.  161— 208. 
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Book  VI.  of  iV  Before  tMs  fetter,  however,  difted  on  the  6th  of  Mardi,  -was  dosed, 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Governor-General  vras  received  from  the  Vuar.  His 
tompldnts,  respecting  the  want  of  fonds  for  payment  trf  the  enlarged  siibsidjr, 
he  explained,  as  fear  from  amounting  to  the  alarming  proposition  into  winch  they 
were  framed  hj  the  Governor-General ;  tut,  as  the  iiind  which  had  been  pointed 
to  by  the  Governor-General  as  adequate,  had  not  proved  adequate ;  and  us  he 
had  l)een  repeatedly  commanded  by  the  Governor-General  io  make  known  to 
the  resident  his  difficulties,  and  to  make  use  of  his  advice,  he  had,  for  that 
reason,  explained  to  Mm,  and  had  done  no  more,  the  perplexities  Which  wreighed 
upon 'his  mind.  "In  the  course,  however,  of  these  conferences  and  communica- 
tions, no  impediment  of  affairs,*^  says  he,  "  ever  occurred;  and  no  iaflure  or 
defidency  whatever  was  experienced  in  the  discharge  of  the  expenses  of  the  new 
troops,  and  in  the  payment  of  the  kists  of  the  fcced  subsidy.  'On  the  contrary, 
those  expenses  and  kists  were  punctually  paid ;  accordingly  the"  kist  of  the  fixed 
tobsidy,  and  the  charges  of  the  additional  troops,  have  l)een  completdy  paid  to 
the  end  of  January,  1801,  and  Colonel  Scott  has  expressed  his  acknowledge- 
ments on  the  occasion. — It  is  equally  a  subject  of  astonishment  and  concern  to 
me,  that,  whereas,  under  the  former  government,  the  payment  trf  the  kists, 
though  so  much  smaller  in  amount  than  the  present,  was  constantly  kept  in 
arrear  during  three  or  four  months,  the  jununa  of  the  country  was  tfiminishing 
yeariy,  and  yet  no  such  prc^K>sitions  were  brought  forward,— -tbey  should -he 
agitated  under  the  government  of  a 'friend,  who  hopes  for  every  thing  from  your 
Lordship's  kindness ;  -who  is  anxious  to  obey'  you,  and  to  manifert  the  steadiness 
of 'his  attachment ;  who  punctually  pay?  the  full  amount  of  his  kists,  notwith- 
standing their  increased  amount ;  and  who  has  conformed  to-  your  Lordship. 

'**  Asmy  consent,"  says  he,  **  to  the  first  proposition  is  altogether  imprac- 
ticable, (accordingly  I  have  already  written  an  ample  repty  to  that  in*(q>o8ition)'; 
andi  as  it  is  impossible  fbr  me,  with  my  own  hands,  to  exdudemysdf  firom  my 
patrimonial  dominion  (for  what  advantage  should  I  derive  from  soloing?) — ^this, 
therefore,  is  a  measure,  which  I  will  never  adopt 

*'  With  respect  to  what  your  Lord^p  vrrites,  about  providing  a  territorial 
resoinrce  for  the  payment  of  the  British  troops;  since  I  have  not,  in  any  way, 
ddayed  or  neglected  to  discharge  the  kists  for  the  expenses  of  the  troops,  hut 
have  paid  them  with  punctuality,  where  is  the  occasion  for  requiring  any  terri- 
torial resource  ? — I  expect  to  derive  the  most  substantial  profits  from  bringing 
into  a  flourishing  condition  this  country,  which  has  so  long  been  in  a  state  of 
waste- and  ruin.    By  a  separation  of  territory,  my  Iiopes  of:  these  siri^stantial 
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ftfofits  would  be  eRtirel7  cut  off,  and  a  great  loss  would  accrue*    Ho^  then  can  Chap.  IX^ 
I  consent  to  any  territorial  cession  ?**  *  ^'— *v— ^ 

1801 

Tins  kttar  brought  an  answer  of  immense  length  from  the  Govemor-GeneraU 
under  date  the  5tb  of  AfiriL    Having  lamented  the  refusal  whidi^  had  been 
given  to  both  his  propositicms,  and  given  a  description  of  the  prc^^ressive  decUn^ 
of  the  country^  from  the  mis-govemniafit  of  the  Vianr^  the  Governor-General 
says,  ^  I  now  declare  to  your  Exodkncy^  in  the  most  exjdieit  terms^  that  I* 
conakter  it  to  be  my  positive  duty,  to  resort  to  any  extr^xuty,  rather  than .  to 
suffer  the  fiirther  progtess  of  that  ruin,  to  which  the  interests  of  your  Excd^ 
len^  and  the  honouraUe  Company  are  exposed,  by  the  continued  operation'  of 
the.  evils  and  abuses,  actually  existing,  in  the  civil  and  militaiy  administraticm 
o£  Hie  province  of  Oude.**    Aftar  noticing  the  source  of  emharrassmaat  stiU 
existing,  in  the  portiim  of  his  troops  the  disiQission  of  which  the  Vizir  had  till 
now  contrived  to  evad^  the  GovanDOr-General  sutyoined,  ^^  But  I  must  recaU 
to  .your  ExceUency^s  reooUection  the  £sM?t,  whidb  you  have  so  emphaticaUjfi 
adsnowledged  on  former  occasions,  that  the  principal  source  of  all  your  diffi^ 
culties  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  country.     I  have  repeatedly  repgresented 
to  your  Excellency  the  effects  of  the  ruinous  expedient  of  anticipating  the  colt 
lections ;  the  destructive  practice  of  realiidng  than  by  force  of  arms ;  the  annual 
diminution  of  the  jummaof  the  country;  the  precarious  tenure  by  winch  thf 
annuls  and  fanners  hold  their  possessions ;  the  misery  of  the  lower  dasses  of  the 
people,  absolutely  excluded  from  the  protection  of  the  government;  and  the 
ntter  insecurity  of  life  and  prapeattyf  throughout  the  province  of  Oude*    An 
immediate  alteration  in  the  system  of  management  affords  the  only  hope  of 
providing  either  f<»r  the  security  df  the  Company's  mflitaty  fundsr  or  for  any 
other  interest  invohred  in  the  &te  of  Oude.— *It  would  be  vain  and  ihiitless  to 
aitraapt  tins  arduous  task,  by  partial  interference,  or  by  imperfiect  modifications 
of  a  system,  of  whidi  every  principle  is  founded  in  error  and  impoUcy^aad 
emery  instrument  tainted  with  iiyustice  and  eoxTuptum."*— -What  is  here  remark^-  ^ . 
able  is,  the  Govem^-General's  dedared  principle  of  reform ;  That^  of  a.  system 
of  government,  radically  corrupt,  extirpation  is  the  only  cure- 
He  proceeds  to  infer,  that,  as  .the  Vizir  professed  himself  inadequate  to  the 
taiak  of  reform ;  and  the  undiminished  prevalence  of  evil»  since  the  comtQenee*^ 
mentof  hb  reign^  proved  the  truth  of  hia  dedaratioa;  he  iiught  ta  renounce 

^  •  PiHpen,  ut  supra,  ilL  168»  164. 
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Book  VI.   the  government,  and  give  admission  to  others,  by  whom  the  great  reform  coukt 
be  effectually  performed. 

He  added,  *^  But  whatever  may  be  your  Excellency's  sentiments  with  respect 
to  this,  the  first  proposition ;  the  right  of  the  Company  to  demand  a  cession  oi 
territory,  adequate  to  the  security  of  the  funds  necessary  for  defiraying  the 
expense  of  our  defensive  engagements  with  your  Excellency,  is  indisputaUe.** 
This  right  he  proceeded  to  found,  on  his  fears  with  regard  to  the  future ;  lest 
the  progressive  decline  of  the  country,  the  fruit  of  mismanagement,  should 
quickly  render  its  revenue  unequal  to  the  payments  required.  * 

On  the  28th  of  April  a  letter  to  the  same  purport,  nearly  in  the  same  words,, 
under  signature  of  the  Governor-General,  was  sent  to  the  resident.  The  deter- 
mination was  now  adopted  to  seize  the  territory,  if  the  consent  of  its  i:«luctajit 
sovereign  was  any  longer  with-held.  **  Any  further  reference  to  me  firom  Oude 
is,"  said  his  Lordship,  **  unnecessary.  I,  therefore,  empower  you  to  act  under 
the  instructions  contained  in  this  letter,  without  waiting  for  additional  orders.-^ 
If  therefore,  his  Excellency  should  persist  in  rejecting  both  propositions,  you 
will  infomi  him,  that  any  ftirther  remonstrance  to  me,  upon  this  subject,  will 
be  unavailing ;  that  you  are  directed  to  insist  upon  the  immediate  cession  of  the 
territory  proposed  to  be  transferred  to  the  Company;  and  that,  in  the  event  of 
his  Excellency's  refusal  to  issue  the  necessary  orders  for  that  purpose,  you  are 
authorized  to  direct  the  British  troops  to  march  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  authority  of  the  British  government  within  those  districts."  f 
The  Viiir  was     The  Vizir  having  stipulated  for  certain  conditions,  of  which  one  was,  that 

not  to  be  al-  «=»       * 

lowed  any  m-  **  he  should  be  guaranteed,  by  a  formal  obligation,  in  the  future  independent 
po^e^yin^the  exercise  of  an  exclusive  authority  in  the  remaining  parts  of  his  dominions ; "  it 
ostensi2i°**^    is  declared,  in  the  instructions  to  the  resident,  under  date  the  27th  of  May ; 
taken  from      <<  His  Lordship  cannot  permit  the  Vizir' to  maintain  an' independent  power, 
with  a  considerable  ndlitary  force,  within  the  territories  remaining  in  his  Excel- 
lency's possession.^— It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Grovemor*s  original 
object  was  not  merely  to  secure  the  subsidiary  funds,  but  to  extinguish  the 
Vizier's  military  power."  j:     This  is  a  part  of  the  design,  not  only  not  disclosed 
by  the  language  held  to  the  Vizir,  but  hardly  consistent  with  it.     In  that, .  he 
was  told,  that  the  vices  of  his  troops  w6re  the  cause  on  acoount-of  which  the 
English  wished  them  destroyed.    According  to  this  new  declaration,  if  the 

*  Papen,  ut  supra,  iiu  185—192.  .  f  Ibid.  p.  198.  t  ^^^  P*  ^1^* 
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tfoop6  had  been  better,  that  is  mare  formidaUe,  the  English  would  hare  liked   Chap.  IX. 
diem  only  so  mudi  the  worse.*  '    iftoT*^ 

In  a  letter  of  the  8th  of  June,  the  resident  gives  an  accomit  of  a  conversation 
the  day  before,  between  him  and  the  Vizir.  *^  I  stated  to  his  Excellency  that 
the  general  tenm*  and  spirit  of  hb  articles  of  stipulation^  had  excited  the  greatest 
concern  and  suiprise  in  your  Lordship's  breast,  and  that  I  was  commanded  by 
yonr  Lord^p  to  communicate  to  his  Excellency  your  Lordship's  absolute  rejeo- 
tion  of  the  whole  of  th^n.  His  Excellency  replied,  that,  as  his  papier  contained 
conditions,  on  which  alone  his  consent  to  the  territorial  cession  could  be  granted, 
your  Lordship's  rejection  of  than  allowed  him  no  other  alternative,  than  that 
of  passive  obedience  to  whatever  measures  your  Lordsh^  might  resolve  on.** 

*'  I  next  proceeded  to  state  to  his  Excellency  the  terms  upon  which  your 
Lordship  is  disposed  to  guarantee  to  his  Excellency  and  to  his  posterity  the 
dominion  of  his  Excellency's  lemaining  territory.  Hiey  were  enumerated  in 
|he  following^  order  and  manner :  1st,  The  continuance  of  the  Company's  right 
to  station  the  British  troops  in  any  part  of  his  Excellency's  dominions: 
fidly,  the  restriction  of  his  own  military  establishment  to  an  extent  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  collections  of  the  revenues,  and  for  the  purposes  of  state  t  and 
thinily,  the  introduction  of  such  vegidations  of  police,  as  diould  be  cdculated 
to  secure  tiie  internal  quiet  of  bis  Excdlency's  countiy,  and  the  onteily  and 
peaceable  behaviour  of  his  subjects  of  every  description." 

^  His  Excellency's  reply  to  this,"  says  the  resident,  **  was  striking :  That  the 
power  of  stationing  the  Company's  troops  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  together 
with  the  other  conditicms,  formed  a  combination  of  circumstances,  the  objects 
of  idiich  would  be  open  to  the  oomprehensiDn  of  a  child ;  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible  for  him  to  agree  to  a  territorial  cession  on  such  terms. 

**  I  entreated  his  Excellency  to  reject  from  his  mind  such  unjustifiable  suspi- 
cions, and  to  siimmon  all  the  good  sense  which  he  possesses,  and  to  reflect  on 
the  consequences  of  a  refiisal  of  the  propositions  which  your  Lordship  had  pre* 
pared  with  so  mudi  thoi^ht  and  deliberation.     He  said  he  by  no  means  meant 

*  Contrast  the  language,  in  the  last  quoted  sentence,  with  the  foUowing  passage  of  an  address 
delivered  to  the  Viar,  in  the  name  of  the  Govemor-Oeneral,  by  his  brother  Henry  Wellesley, 
in  September,  1801 ;  where,  after  a  description  of  the  undisciplined  and  mutinous  condition  of  the 
troops  of  the  Vizir^  and  his  own  declared  opinion  <tf  them,  these,  says  the  address,  *'  were  the 
primary  causes  which  moved  the  Governor-General  to  consider  the  means  of  applying  an  eflfectual 
reform  to  the  military  establishment  of  Oude.  The  plan  of  this  reform  originated,  not  in  the 
voluntary  suggestion  of  his  Lordship's  mind,  but  in  the  alarming  state  of  your  Excellency's  domi- 
nions and  power,  and  in  your  own  express  deshre."  Papen,  ut  supra,  iv.  7* 

VOL.  III.  3  S 
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Book  VL   to  impute  precipitancy  to  your  Lordship's  resolution.     But  if  your  Lordship's  j 

^'"■"■^v''"-"^  reflection  suggested  measures  to  which  he  could  not  accede ;  the  utmost  which 
could  be  suspected  from  him  was  passive  submission  to  those  measures.  And  he 
added,  that  if  your  Lordship  would  give  him  his  dismission,  and  allow  him  to 
go  on  a  pilgrimage ;  or  whether  that  was  permitted  or  not,  the  whole  of  his  i 

territorial  possessions,  and  of  his  treasures,  were  at  the  disposal  of  your  Lord- 
ship's power :  he  neither  had  the  inclination  nor  the  strength  to  resist  it ;  but 
he  could  not  yield  a  voluntary  consent  to  propositions  so  injurious  to  his  repu«»  I 

tation."* 
Desire  of  the      The  GrOverhoT-Gleneral  wished  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  force  in  seizing  th^ 
GeneraUo      greater  part  of  the  Vizir's  dominions ;  and  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  extort  by  I 

appearance     importunity  some  appearance  of  consent.     Not  only  was  the  resident  urged  to 
of  consent      use  incessant  endeavours  for  this  purpose,  but  on  the  30th  of  June,  notice  was 

Honi  the  'I 

Viair.  sent  of  the  resolution  to  which  the  Governor-General  had  proceeded,  of  sending 

his  brother  Henry  Wellesley  on  a  mission  to  the  Vizir,  in  hopes  that  his  near 
relation  to  the  head  of  the  government  would  strike  with  awe  the  mind  of  that 
Prince,  and  convince  him  more  fully  of  the  impossibility  of  eluding  its  declared  I 

determination. 

Every  mode  of  importunity  was  tried  and  exhausted.  The  scheme  of  abdi-  > 
eation  was,  with  every  art  of  persuasion,  and  some  even  of  compulsion  (if  seve- 
rity in  urging  pecuniary  demands  which  would  have  otherwise  been  relaxed  are 
truly  entitled  to  that  designation)  urged  upon  the  Vizir,  as  the  measure  which 
above  all,  wotild  yield  the  greatest  portion  of  advantage,  with  regard,  in  the 
first  place,  to  his  own  tranquillity  and  happiness ;  in  the  second  place,  to  the 
people  of  Oude  ;  and  in  the  third,  to  the  British  government.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  measure  should  unfortunately  not  obta^  his  consent,  he  was  desired  to 
consider  the  territorial  cession  as  a  measure  which  force,  if  necessary,  would  be 
employed  to  accomplish;  and  the  resident  did,  in  the  montii  of  July,  proceed  so  far 
as  to  give  notice  to  some  of  the  aumils,  or  great  revenue  managers  of  the  teni* 
tories  intended  to  be  seized,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  transferring  theic 
payments  and  allegiance  to  the  British  government ;  a  proceeding  which  the 
Vizir  represented  as  giving  him  exquisite  pain,  and  overwhelming  him  with 
disgrace. 
The  Vixir  To  all  the  pressing  remonstrances  with  which  he  was  plied,  he  opposed  only 

onaj^grkni^e  professions  of  passivc,  helpless,  and  reluctant  obedience.    He  also  pressed  and 

*  Fftpen,  ut  8upra>  vu  SSI.. 
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endeavoured  to  stipulate  for  leave  to  retire,  in  performance  of  a  pilgrimage :  Chap.  IX. 
tliat  his  eyes  might  not  behold  the  performance  of  acts,  which  he  could  not  "■"^v—— ^ 
contemplate  without  affliction ;  though  he  desired  to  retain  the  power  of  resuming  ^y^^t  he  might 
the  government  of  vhat  remained  of  his  dominions,  when  his  scheme  of  pil-  ^^eSosfofhi* 
erimaee  should  be  at  an  end.  dominions  and 

^  °  anthonty. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  Mr.  Wellesley  arrived  at  Lucknow,  on  the  5th  Mr.  Weiiiesiey 
presented  to  the  Vizir  a  memorial  explanatory  of  the  principal  objects  of  his*®J|J^^^^ 
mission,  and  had  with  him  his  first  conversation  on  the  6th.  The  two  propo-  ™?".^  ^^  ^« 
sitions  were  again  tendered ;  and,  with  every  expression  of  submissiveness,  the 
Vizir  undertook  to  give  them  a  renewed  consideration.  His  answer  was  delayed 
till  the  15th ;  when  his  consent  to  the  first  proposition,  as  what  would  bring 
^  an  everlasting  stigma  on  his  name  by  depriving  a  whole  fi&mily  of  such  a 
kingdom,"  was  again  peremptorily  refused.  The  answer  which  was  made  by  the 
two  negotiators,  the  resident  and  Mr.  Wellesley  in  conjunction,  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  which  occurs  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy;  *'  That  his  Excel- 
lency reasoned  upon  the  first  proposition  as  if  the  execution  of  it  deprived  him 
of  the  possession  of  the  musnud ;  whereas  the  true  extent  and  meaning  of  it,  and 
indeed  the  primary  object,  was  to  establish  himself  and  posterity  more  firmly  and 
securely  on  the  musnud,  with  all  the  state,  dignity,  and  affluence,  appertaining  to 
his  exalted  situation."  A  man  may  be  so  placed  with  regard  to  an  other,  that  it 
is  not  prudent  for  him  to  dispute  the  truth  of  what  that  other  advances,  should 
he  even  assert  that  black  and  white  are  the  same  colour.  It  was  necessary  to 
be  in  such  a  situation,  before  a  proposition  like  this  could  be  tendered  to  a  man 
with  any  hope  of  escaping  exposure.  The  Vizir  was  called  upon  to  consign  for. 
ever  the  sovereignty  of  all  his  dominions  to  the  Company,  and  to  bind  himself 
never  to  reside  within  them,  yet  this  was  not  to  deprive  him  of  his  throne !  it 
was  more  firmly  to  establish  him  on  it !  * 

On  the  subject  of  the  territorial  cession,  the  Nawab  still  deferred  an  explicit 
answer.* 

On  the  19th  of  September,  instructions  were  written  to  the  two  negotiators,  Determi- 
in  which  they  were  informed  of  the  determination  of  the  Governor-General,  in  ^©^r!  * 
case  of  the  continued  refiisal,  on  the  part  of  the  Vizir,  to  give  his  consent  to  one  p®"®^ '" 

*  o  case  an  appor 

of  the  two  propositions,  to  take  from  him  not  a  part  only,  but  the  whole  of  his  rent  consent 

>  were  refused* 

dominions.     His  Lordship,  as  usual,  supports  this  resolution  with  a, train  of  rea- 
soning.   The  British  interests  were  not  secure,  unless  there  was  a  good  govern* 

*  Papers,  at  supra,  it.  1 — 15* 
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BlooK  VL  ment  in  Dade :  Unless  the  Naw^b  Vizir  gave  his  consent  to  one  oS  the  two  pro* 
''~7^;~^  positions,  a  good  government  could  not  be  established  in  Oude :  Therefore,  it 
woold  be  not  only  proper,  but  an  imperative  duty*,  to  strip  that  sovereign  o£ 
all  his  domimon&  **  His  Lordship^  has  therefore  no  hesitation,''  sajs  the  docu- 
ment, '^  in  authorizing  you,  in  the  event  above  stated,  to  dedate  to  ki»  Excd* 
lency,  in  explicit  term^  the  resolution  of  the  British  government  to  assume  the 
entire  civil  and  military  administration  in  the  province  of  Oude.  Should  the 
communication  of  the  intended  declaration  fail  to  produce  any  change  in  his 
Excellency's  disposition,  his  Lordship  directs  that  you  will  immediately  proceed 
to  make  the  necessary  disposition  of  the  army,  and  every  other  arrangemi^nt  for 
carrying  that  resoluticm  into  immediate  and  compl^ete  effect."  * 

On  the  same  day,  however,  on  which  these  instructions  were  written,  the 
Vizir  commmiicated  to  the  two  negotiators  a  paper,  in  which  be  gave  his 
consent  to  the  second  proposition,  i»*ovided  he  was  allowed  to  depart  en  his  pil- 
grimages, and  his  son,  a^  his  refHresentative,  was,  durii^  his  absence,  placed  on 
the  throne.  The  reason  assigned  was  in  these  words ;  *^  for  I  should  consider  it 
a  disgrace,  and  it  would  be  highly  unpleasant  to  me,  to  show  i»j  face  to  my 
peojde  here."  The  negotiators  felt  embarrassment ;  resented  the  imputations 
which  the  ccmdition  and  the  manner  (d  it  cast  upon  the  British  government ; 
but  were  unwilling,  for  considerations  of  inferunr  importance^  to  lose  the  advantage 
of  the  Vizir's  consent,  even  to  the  lowest  oi  the  two  propositions,  since  they  now 
despaired  of  it  to  the  first.  ^  Having,"  say  they,  "  deliberately  reflected  on  every 
circumstance  immediately  connected  with  the  negotiation,  or  which  might  even^- 
tually  influence  the  result  of  it,  we  decidedly  and  unitedly  agreed  in  the  opiniooy 
that  the  important  objects  of  it  could  not  be  accomplished  in  a  more  preferable 
manner  than  by  closing  with  his  Excellency's  proposition."  A  paper,  accordingly^ 
declaring  their  acceptance  of  the  proportion,  and  attested  by  their  joint  signar* 
tures  and  seals,  was  delivered  to  the  Vizir  on  the  S4th.  f 

On  the  27th,  his  Excellency  communicated  a  proposition,  of  which  the 
purport  was,  to  secure  V>  him  the  exclusive  administration  of  the  reserved  ter- 
ritory. On  this  topic  he  was  informed  that  enough  had  already  been  said : 
that  the  right  of  the  British  govemment,  in  regard  to  Oude,  extended,  not  only 
to  the  alienation  ot  as  much  of  the  territory  as  it  chose  to  say  was  necessary  ta 
defray  the  cost  of  defence ;  but,  even  with  regard  to  the  remainder,  to  the  placing 
of  it  in  the  military  possession  of  the  British  tjroops,  and^  the  mamtaining  of  a 

♦  Papers,  ut  supra,  iv.  17.  t  Ibid.  p.  21—23. 
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good  go^enunent  within  it  What  was  this,  bat  to  dedare,  that  of  tUs  pait  to<s  Chap.  IX; 
the  government,  dvil  and  military^  must  rest  in  the  Ei^lish,  the  Vkdr  pos-  ^""^^^'**^ 
siessing  the  name,  but  n^me  of  the  powers  of  a  king  ?  ^<  It  is  evident>"  said  the 
Vizir,  in  a  letter  on  the  29th,  **  that  I  can  derive  no  advantage  from  aUem^iag 
part  of  my  country,  wfaOst  I  shaU  not  remain  mast^  of  the  remainder.'^  ^ 
On  this  {M'opositioD,  however,  inipc^tant  as  he  deemed  it,  he  from  that  timf^ 
finrbore  to  insist. 

The  negotiators  omiplained  of  endeavours  to  protract  the  condusioik  of  thei 
treaty ;  firsts  by  demanding  unnecessary  explanations,  though  they  rdated  to 
matters  of  great  importance,  expressed  in  the  treaty  in  terms  excessively  vague ; 
and  secondly,  by  ddays  in  the  delivery  c^  the  accounts,  though  exceedingly  vo- 
luminous, and  somewhat  confused.  Several  discussions  took  place  on  the  revenues 
of  some  of  the  districts :  but  on  the  10th  of  November  the  treaty  was  mutually 
exchanged,  and,  on  the  14th,  was  ratified  by  the  Governor-General  at  Benares. 
By  this  treaty  the  Nawaub  ceded  a  country,  producing  1,8A,23,474  rupees  .of  Cession  of 
revenue,  including  expense  of  collection;  and  the  authority  of  the  Britisb ^e™ ?/of 
government  over  the  remainder  was  provided  for  by  the  following  wordst ;  **  «^^TOum*^^*^' 
the  Honourable  the  East  India  Company  hereby  guarantee  to  Ins  ExceUency  the  effected. 
Tmr,  and  to  his  heirs  and  successors,  the  possession  of  the  territories  whidi 
will  remain  to  his  Excellency  after  the  territorial  cession,  together  with  the 
ej^ercise  of  his  and  their  authority  within  the  said  dominicms*  Hk  Excdlency 
engages  that  he  will  establish  in  his  reserved  dominions  such  a  sfystem  oi  admi* 
nistration  (to  be  carried  into  efiect  by  his  own  officers)  as  shall  be  condudve  to 
the  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  and  be  calculated  to  secure  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  mhabitants ;  and  his  Excellency  will  always  advise  with,  and  act  in  coth 
Jwmity  to  the  counsel^  of  the  officers  of  the  said  Honourable  Company."  f 
No  dominion  can  be  more  complete,  than  that  which  provides  lor  a  perpetual 
conformity  to  one*s  counsel,  that  is,  one's  wilL 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Governor-General  ratified  the  treaty,  he  created  Appointment 
a  grand  commission  for  the  provisional  administration  and  settlement  of  the  ceded  cLm^s^i^n-^ 
districts.     Three  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  were  appointed  a  BoaJKl  w 'ir*i^  ^^' 
of  Commissioners ;  and  his  brother  Henry  WeUesley  was  nominated  to  be  Lieu-  Lieutenant- 
tenant-Govemor  df  the  new  territory,  and  President  of  the  Board.|  the  setdem^t 

The  Govemw-General  performed  another  duty  on  the  same  day,  which  was  ^^r^^*^ 
that  of  giving  the  home  authorities,  along  with  the  intelligence  of  the  OHichision  ^^°^io°* 

♦  Papers,  ut  supra,  iv.  39.  f  IWd.  pu  29  and  85.  J  Ibid.  p.  27« 
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Book  VI.  of  the  treaty,  an  intimation  of  the  several  advantages  which  he  wished  them  to* 
^"■""^^"•"^  beheve  it  carried  in  its  bosom.     These  were,  *•  the  entire  extinction  of  the  mili-' 
Governor-      ^^7  powcr  of  the  Nawaub ;  **  the  maintenance  of  a  great  part  of  the  Bengal 
Stement  of    ^'^^J  **  *^^  Nawaub's  expense ;  deliverance  of  the  subsidy  from  all  the  accidents 
•dvantages.     ^ith  which  it  was  liable  to  be  affected  "  by  the  corruption,  imbecility^  and  abuse/ 
of  that  vicious  and  incorrigible  system  of  vexation  and  misrule,  which  consti-' 
tuted  the  government  of  Oude ;  '*  the  power  acquired  by  the  Company  of  becom- 
ing "  the  instrument  of  restoring  to  affluence  and  prosperity  one  of  the  most 
fertile  regions  of  the  globe,  now  reduced  to  the  most  aflSicting  misery  and  deso- 
lation, by  the  depraved  administration  of  the  native  government ;  **  deliverance 
from  the  stain  '^  on  the  reputation  and  honour  of  the  British  nation  in  India» 
upholding  by  the  terror  of  their  name,  and  the  immediate  force  of  their  aams,  a 
system  so  disgraceful  in  its  principles,  and  ruinous  in  its  effects.**  * 
Reflections  on      On  these  supposcd  advantages  a  few  reflections  are  required     The  impatient 
thatstatemcnt.  ^^^^  ^  extinguish  the  miUtary  power  of  the  Vizir  exhibits  the  ^rt  of  relation 
in  which  the  English  government  in  India  wishes  to'  stand  with  its  allies.     It 
.   exhibits  also  the  basis  of  hypocrisy,  on  which  that  government  has  so  much 
endeavoured  to  build  itself.     The  Nawaub  was  stripped  of  his  dominions ;  yet 
things  were  placed  in  such  a  form,  that  it  might  still  be  affirmed  he  possessed 
them. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  pecuniary  advantages,  the  case  was  this*  An  obliga- 
tion was  contracted  to  defend  and  govern  a  country,  for  only  part  of  its  revenues. 
The  question  is,  whether  this  can  ever  be  advantageous.  The  Company's  expe- 
rience, at  least,  has  been,  that  the  countries  of  India  can,  under  their  admini- 
stration, hardly  ever  yield  so  much  as  the  cost  of  defence  and  government.  That 
it  is  injustice  and  robbery  to  take  from  any  people,  under  the  pretext  of  defend- 
ing and  governing  them,  more  than  the  lowest  possible  sum  for  which  these 
services  can  be  performed,  needs  no  demonstration. 

The  necessity,  perpetually  exposed  to  view,  of  defending  Oude,  as  a  barrier 
to  the  Company's  frontier,  is  a  fallacy.  When  the  Company  received  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  people  of  Oude,  and  pledged  themselves  for  their  good  defence  and 
government,  the  people  of  Oude  became  British  subjects  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses ;  and  the  frontier  of  Oude  became  the  Company's  frontier.  The  question 
then  is,  whether  it  was  best  to  defend  a  distant,  or  a  proximate  frontier.  For 
the  same  reason  that  the  Company  took  Oude  for  a  frontier,  they  ought  to  have 

•  Fqpers,  ut  aupra,  t.  14, 15. 
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taken  DeDii  beyond  it ;  after  Delhi,  another  province,  and  after  that  another  Chap.  IX. 
without  end.  Had  they  defended  the  frontier  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  leaving  the  """T^^T — ' 
province  of  Oude,  as  they  left  the  country  beyond  it,  would  not  the  nearer 
frontier  have  been  easier  to  defend  than  the  one  more  remote?  If  the  greater 
difficulty  of  defending  the  more  distant  frontier  of  Oude  consumed  all  the  money 
which  was  obtained  from  Oude,  was  there  in  that  case  any  advantage?  If  it  con-* 
sumed  more  than  all  the  money  which  wasr  obtained  from  it,  was.  there  not  in  that 
case  a  positive  loss?  The  means  are  not  afforded  us  of  exhibiting  the  loss,  in  figures ; 
but  the  British  legislature,  which  by  a  solemn  enactment  prohibited  all  extension  of 
firontier,  as  contrary  both  to  the  interest  and  the  honour  of  the  British  natioii^. 
had  declared  beforehand  that  money  was  only  a  part  of  the  loss.. 

The  Governor-General's  pretensions,  raised  on  the  badness  of  the  native 
government,  seem  to  be  overthrown  by  his  acts.  If  this  was  incorrigible,  while 
the  country  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Nabob,  why,  having*  it  completely  in 
his  power  to  deliver  the  people  of  Oude  frx>m  a  misery  which  he>  delights  .to 
describe  as  unparalleled,  did  the  Governor-General  leave  a  great  part  of  the 
country  with  the.  people  in  it,  to  be  desolated  and  tortured  by  this  hateftd. 
system  of  misrule  ?  If  it  was  corrigible,  as  he  contradicts  himself  immediately 
by  saying,  it  was,  and  by  pledging  himself  in  his  letter  to  the  home  authorities 
**  to  afford  every  practicable  degree  of  security  for  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
Vizir's  remaining  subjects,"  there  was  no  occasion  for  wresting  from. the  Yizic 
the  greater  part  of  his  dominions,  under  the  plea,  and  that  the  single,  solitary 
plea,  that  any  improvement  of  the  intolerable  system  of  government,  while  the 
country  remained  in  his  hands,  was  altogether  impossible. 

The  truth  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  which  the  Governor-General  here  sa 
eagerly  brings  forward ;  That  the  misery,  produced  by  those  native  governments 
which  the  Company  upholds,  is  misery  produced,  by  the  Company ;  and  shedsi 
disgrace  upon  the  British  name.* 

From  his  first  arrival  in  India,  the  Governor-General  had  cherished  the  ideaiGoyeraor-Ga- 
of  paying  an  early  visit  to  the  interior  and  more  distant  parts  of  the  provincea^^^^sr** 
more  immediately  subject  to  his  authority;  but  the  circumstances  which  had ^^^'^VS^'^* 

proYinoes. 

required  his  presence  at  Calcutta  or  Madras,  had  till  now  postponed  the  execu-. 
tion  of  his  design.     Part  of  his  objects  were  to  ascertain  the  real  effects  of  the 


*  This  sentiment  iJB  expressed  by  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley,  in  his  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
negotiation;  letter  to  the  Governor-General,  dated  7th  January,  1802;  papers,  ut  supra,  iv.  35; 
It  is  several  times  expressed  by  Colonel  Scott,  especially  in  his  convenations  with  the  Vizir,  during^ 
the  course  of  the  oq;otiation ;  see  papers,,  vol,  iiL  pa88i9i.,     . 
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Book  VI,  Company's  government  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  upon  the  wealth, 
^■"^'^''''^^  industry,  morals,  and  happiness  of  the  population ;  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  people,  and  of  their  modes  of  thinking,  all  more  perfectly 
than,  without  personal  inspection,  he  regarded  as  possible.  The  design  was  laud- 
What  he  could  able.     But  a  short  reflection  might  have  convinced  him,  that,  in  a  progress  of  a 
^"^'  few  months,  a  great  part  of  which  was  spent  on  the  river,  all  the  observations 

which  he,  incapacitated  from  mixing  with  the  natives,  both  by  his  station,  and 
his  hmguage,  was  in  a  situation  to  make,  were  so  very  few  and  partial,  that 
l^ey  could  form  a  just  foundation  for  few  usefiil  condusicms ;  and  ooly  expoised 
him,  if  he  was  inclined  to  over-rate  tbem,  to  be  more  easily  duped  by  the  men 
through  whose  eyes  it  behoved  him  to  see,  and  on  whom  he  was  stiU  oompdkd 
to  rdy  for  all  his  information.  To  leam  the  effects  of  a  government  npon  a 
people,  and  to  ascertain  their  temper  and  modes  of  thinking,  by  personal  obser^ 
ration,  requires  long,  and  minute,  and  extensive  intercourse.  What,  in  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  can  a  man  collect  respectmg  these  important 
oirbumstances,  by  lacking,  from  his  bai^,  or  his  palanquin,  as  he  proceeds  along^ 
ftnd  at  one  or  two  of  the  principal  places  conversing  in  state  with  a  small  nusriber 
of  the  leading  men,  eager  not  to  salute  his  ears  or  his  eyes  with  an  <^iniosi  or 
a  fact,  bat  such  as  they  expect  will  minister  to  his  gratification  ?  What  a  man^ 
in  these  circumstances,  is  sure  to  do,  is,  to  confirm  himself  in  aU  ike  OfSmcms, 
right  or  wrong,  with  which  he  sets  out ;  and  the  more  strongly,  the  higher  the 
value  which  he  attaches  to  the  observing  process  he  is  then  performing.  What 
was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  accurately  happened ;  the  Governor-General  saw 
none  but  admirable  effects  of  the  Company's  admirable  govenunent ;  and  if  those 
of  an  opposite  sort  had  been  ten  times  as  many  as  tiiey  were,  they  would  all  have 
hben  equally  invidble  to  his  eyes.  In  surveying  a  country,  it  is  not  easy  to  form 
sound  qnnions,  even  when  the  means  of  obsservation  are  the  most  perfect  and 
^ull ;  in  India,  the  Company's  servants,  setting  out  with  strong  anticqiatioas,  and 
having  means  of  observation  the  most  scanty  and  defective,  have  commonfy  seen 
such  things  only,  as  it  was  thdr  desire  and  expectation  to  see. 

Otlier  advantages,  whkh  the  Govemcv^General  expected  to  reaU £e  by  his  pte- 
s»oe  in  the  different  parts  of  the  provinces,  were ;  an  incr^oed  attention  to  the 
dischai^  of  their  duties,  in  the  various  local  ministers  of  government,  civil  and 
military,  who  would  thus  be  more  sensibly  convinced  of  the  vigilant  inspection 
which  was  maintained  over  them ;  and,  a  new  degree  of  confidence  and  satisfac- 
tion, with  respect  to  their  government,  in  the  body  of  the  people,  thus  made  to 
see  with  their  eyes  the  solicitude  with  which  the  conduct  of  those  who 'Com- 
manded them  was  watehed.  But  the  diGiunstance  which  most  strongly  operated 
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upon  the  inind  of  the  Grovemor-General  at  the  time  when  he  resolved  to  cotn-  Chap.  IX. 
mence  his  journey,  was  the  eflfect  which  his  departure,  with  the  declared  inten-  ^T^^C*^ 
tion  of  vidting  Oude,  was  expected  to  produce  in  accelerating  the  submission  of 
the  Vizir  to  the  demands  with  which  he  was  pressed.     Preparations  were  made 
for  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  on  the  river  early  in  July,  1801 ;  but  owing 
to  the  delay  of  the  dispatches  expected  from  Euvope,  and  other  causes,  it  was 
the  15th  of  August  before  he  was  enabled  to  embark.     It  was  on  the  18th,  in  a 
council  held  on  board  the  yatch  at  Barrackpore,  that  Mr.  Speke  (the  Com^ 
mander-in-Chief  having  preceded  the  Govemor-Greneral  in  this  excursion)  was 
chosen,  during  the  absence  of  the  Head  Ruler,  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  and* 
Deputy  Governor  of  Fort  William.    On  the  28th  of  September,  the  Governor^ 
General  was  at  Monghir.    On  the  14th  of  November,  at  the  time  of  ratifying 
the  treaty,  he  was  on  the  Ganges,  near  Benares*    And  on  the  19th  of  January,' 
1802,  he  was  met  at  Cawnpore  by  the  Nawaub  Vizir,  who  had  left  Ids  capital 
to  do  him  honour  by  the  ceremony  of  anticipation,^ 

The  Governor-General  resolved  to  sooth  the  mind  of  the  Nabob,  under  the  Transaotioiit 
mortifying  sacrifices  to  which  he  had  so  lately  been  compelled-  to  submit,  by  a  ^r^S^MSe-^ 
studied  display  of  personal  respect ;  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  plea-  J^b^of^* 
surable  to  painful  feelings,  as  for  that  of  moulding  his  inclination  to  the  com*  Oude. 
pHances  which  yet  remained  to  be  exacted  of  him.     He  abstained  accordingly 
from  soliciting  his  mind  on  these  subjects,  till  he  had  made,  as  he  conceived,  a 
very  favourable  impression  upon  it.     Soon  after  they  had  arrived  at  Lucknow, 
the  Governor-General  requested  a  private  conference  with  his  Excellency,  and 
gave  him  intimation  of  the  acts  which  he  was  expected  to  perform.     These  were, 
the  inunediate  discharge  of  the  arrear  of  the  augmented  subsidy,  amounting  to 
twenty-one  lacs  of  rupees ;  the  immediate  reduction  of  his  Excellenqr^s  military 
estabhshment  to  the  scale  described  in  the  treaty ;  an  exchange  of  one  of  the 
new  districts  for  the  purpose  of  removing  an  interruption  in  the  Une  of  the  Com*^ 
pany's  fi*ontier;   the  regular  payment  of  the  pensions  to  his  relatives  and 
dependants ;  the  reform,  oa  a  plan  to  be  given  by  the  En^h,  of  the  government 
within  his  reserved  dominions ;  and  the  concentration  of  the  British  force,  which 
was  to  be  employed  within  those  dominions,  at  a  cantonment  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lucknow.    For  obedience,  on  most  of  these  points,  the  Vizir  was  prepared, 
either  by  inclination,  or  his  knowledge  of  the  inability  of  resistance.    For  the 
payment  of  arrears  he  only  requested  time ;  and  could  not  help  expressing  his 

*  Papers^  ut  supra,  v.  11^-17. 
TOL.  III.  8  T      • 
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Book  VI.  ophiioii,  that  neither  necessity  nor  utility  required  the  concentration  of  the 
British  &rce  at  Lucknow.  The  object  of  principal  importance  was,  the  introdnc* 
tion  of  a  better  government  in  his  reduced  dominions.  On  this  subject  rthe 
Nawaub  professed  that  his  opinions  coincided  with  those  of  the  British  rulor; 
but  complained  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  sufficient  authority,  within  his  domi* 
nions,  to  carry  any  of  his  own  designs  into  effect.  On  this  subject,  hemanifiestted 
great  reluctance  to  explain  what  he  meant.  When  explanation  was  obtained 
ft*om  him,  it  appeared,  that  he  was  galled  with  the  interference  of  the  resident^ 
end  made  this  last  effort  to  obtain  such  an  exemption  from  thiit  restraint,  as 
would  have  destroyed,  says  the  Govemor-General,  ^*  that  degree  of  interference 
and  contrdl  which  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  British 
influence  in  Oude ;  and  would  have  rendered  nugatory  that  stipulation  of  the 
treaty  which  provides  for  the  security  of  the  British  influeiH^e  over  the  .measures 
of  his  Excellency's  administration."  It  also  appeared,  that  he  was  desisoua  of  a 
change  of  the  resident,  who  was  personally  disagreeable  to  him.  But  on  ho  one 
of  these  points  did  the  determination  of  the  Grovemor-Greneral  admit  of  any 
relaxation.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Nawaub,  whether  disgusted  with  fan 
situation,  or  in  the  spirit  of  stratagem,  renewed  his  request  for  permission  to 
absent  himself  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  to  leave  his  government  in  the  hands  of  his 
second  son.  Though  the  Governor-General  stated  his  reasons  for  disapproving 
this  design,  he  gave  him  assurance  that  he  would  not  oppose  it ;  and  expressed 
the  highest  indignation  when  the  Nawaub,  as  in  distrust,  betrayed  afterwards  an 
inclination  to  render  the  payment  of  arrears  a  condition  dependant  upon  com* 
pliance  with  this  request.* 
Defects  of  the  As  an  introduction  to  the  measures  which  he  designed  to  propose  for  improving 
yernment^wo :  ^^  government  of  the  Nawaub*s  dominions,  the  Governor-General  held  up  to 
f  s^ral"'"aada^  vicw,  what  he  regarded  as  the  causes  of  the  existing  evils.  The  abases  aris- 
bad  taxing  ing  from  the  employment  of  a  licentious  soldiery  in  executing  the  business  of 
government  among  the  people,  were  once  more  displayed,  but  chiefly  with 
intent  to  declare,  that  for  this  evil  a  remedy,  in  the  annihilation-reform,  was 
already  applied.  Of  all  the  evils  which  remained ;  evils  which  the  Governor* 
General  had  represented  as  so  enormous,  that  nothing  less  than  the  abdication  of 
the  sovereign,  or  the  complete  transfer  of  all  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the 
Company,  could  suffice  for  their  cure ;  the  causes,  according  to  his  enumeration, 
reduiced  themselves  to  two ;  First,  **  The  want  of  a  judicial  administration  for 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  v.  20—25. 
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the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  subjects,  for  the  detection  and  Chap.  IX. 
punishment  of  crimes,  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  for  the  adjustment  rf  ^— ^^^*— ^ 
disputed  claims ; "  Secondly,  ^*  The  abuses  prevailhig  in  the  administration  of  the 
YeTenues«*^-arising,  principally,  firom'the  destructive  practice  of  anticipating  the 
revenues,  of  assigning  the  charge  of  the  collections  to  persons  who  offer  the 
liighest  terms,  or  the  largest  amount  of  nuzzerana ;  from  the  uncertain  tenure 
by  which  the  aumils  hold  the  charge  of  their  respective  districts ;  the  violation  of 
the  engagements  contracted  between  the  aumils,  zemindars,  under-renters,  and 
iryots,  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  exactions  which  pervade  the  whole  system  of 
the  ievenue,  through  every  gradation,  from  th6  aumil  to  the  ryot ;  the  defective 
and  injudicious  constitution  of  the  whole  system  of  revenue;  and  the  injurious 
ioQode  of  making  the  collections."  *  , 

By  these,  the  very  words,  in  conjunction  with  the  acts  of  the  Governor-General,  TheM  two 
we  are  given  to  understand,  that  a  bad  judicial,  and  a  bad  taxing  system,  ^ess  rend^ 
^(excepting  the  army,  the  only  causes  of  evil  in  Oude),  are  quite  sufficient  to  render  ^f®^"**'^"**^ 
a  government,  the  scourge  and  desolation  of  a  country ;  and  to  make  the  subver-  m^nt  desir- 
lion  of  such  a  government,  both  in  name  and  in  reality,  but  at  any  rate,  in 
teality,  if  not  also  in  name,  a  duty  imperiously  demanded  at  the  hand  of  whoever 
has  the  power  to  bring  it  about 

When,  however,  the  Govemor-General  manifested  a  sensibility  of  such  uncom-  it  is  in  evi* 
won  strength,  (and  on  such  a  subject  the  sensibility  of  a  man  is  natmrally  in  ^^^mt  of 
proportion  to  the  united  strength  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  virtues,)  to  the  ^o^^Y^h*^' 
unbounded  evils  which  ^ring  from  defective  systems  of  law  and  taxation,  it  is  respects,  than 

the  BOVCTBt^ 

remarkable  that  he  did  not  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  ment  of  Ben- 
systems  of  law  and  taxation,  of  which  he  himsdf  superintended  the  administra^  ^  ' 
tibn.  It  is  declared,  in  the  strongest  and  most  explicit  terms,  by  several  of  the 
Company's  servants,  best  acquainted  with  Indian  affairs,  in  their  examination 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1806,  that,  neither  in  -respect  to  army,  in 
respect  to  judicature,  nor  in  respect  to  taxation,  was  the  situation  of  Oude, 
though  viewed  with  such  horror. by  the  Grovemor-General^  more  unfavourable 
than  that  of  other  native  governments  of  India,  with  which  it  m^ht  truly  be 
regarded  as  upon  a  leveLf  The  government  of  Bengal,  before  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  had  been  distinguished,  among  the  governments  of  India, 
for  its  vices,  rather  than  its  virtues.    Yet  we  have  seen  it  declared,  and  put  upon 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  v.  25,  26. 

t  See  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  <m  the  Oude  Charge,  p«  82, 85,49, 58,  74. 
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Book  VI.  record,  by  the  most  experienced  servants  of  the  Company,  in  their  solemn  offidid 
^"7^^^  reports,  that  in  their  opinion  the  new  systems  of  judicatmre  and  taxation,  so 
laboriously,  and  so  disinterestedly  introduced  by  the  English  goyemment,  had 
not  improved,  but  had  rather  deteriorated  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.*     It  is  not,  however,  correct  to  say,  that  the  Governor-General  turned 
not  his  attention  to  the  effects  of  the  systems  of  judicature  and  taxation,  the 
administration  of  which  it  was  his  business  to  superintend.     He  thought  of  them 
quite  sufficiently ;  but  he  was  altogether  deceived.     It  was  perfectly  impossitde 
for  him  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  what  was  sufficient  to  convince  a  mind,  impressed 
both  by  anticipation  and  interest  with  other  notions,  that  the  British  sy^ttems 
were  ill  adapted  to  the  ends  they  had  in  view ;  and  he  was  daily  assured  by 
those  whose  anticipations  and  interests  were  similar  to  his  own,  and  who  paid 
their  court  by  speaking  opinions  calculated  to  please,  that  the  effects  produced 
were  all  excellent;  he,  therefore,  believed  that  they  were  all  excellent,  and 
assured  the  home  authorities,  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  ascertain,  by  actual 
observation  on  his  journey,  that  they  were  all  excellent,  and  that  in  the  highest 
degree.     He  concluded,  therefore,  most  conscientiously,  that  nothing  happier 
could  be  done  for  the  people  of  Gude,  than  to  assimilate  their  situation  as  nearly 
as  practicable  to  that  of  the  people  in  the  Company's  provinces. 
Goveraor-Ge-      From  the  specimens  of  the  loose,  and  defective,  and  tautological  language  of 
SiTprop^iw  ^6  Governor-General,  exhibited  in  his  statement  of  the  sources  of  evil  in  the 
fiMDciif  ind   government  of  Oude,  the  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  in  what  obscurity,  on 
jodiciais^s-     the  subjccts  of  judicature  and  taxation,  the  mind  of  that  ruler  remained ;  and 

tcm. 

how  crude  and  insufficient  were  the  ideas  which,  upon  thesie  sulg'ects,  floated 
in  his  brain.  He  had  nothing  further  to  recommend  than.  First,  on  the  sutgect 
of  judicature,  to  establish  district  courts,  and  a  general  court  of  appeal  and  con- 
trol, upon  the  plan  p{  the  district  courts,  and  the  courts  of  Sudder  Dewanny,  and 
Nizamut  Adaulut,  in  the  Company*s  dominions ;  And,  secondly,  on  the  subject 
of  taxation,  to  give  the  districts  in  charge  to  persons  of  undoubted  character  and 
qualifications,  to  pay  those  persons  by  a  salary,  and  make  their  fiurther  profits 
depend  upon  the  augmentation  of  their  collections ;  to  continue  them  in  their 
office  while  their  behaviour  yielded  satis&ctiMi;  i^  compel  them,  through  the 
courts  of  justice,  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with  the  middlemen,  and  the  middle- 
men to  fulfil  their  engagements  with  one  another,  and  with  the  ryots. 

Along  with  the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice,  the  Governor-General  stated» 

*  See  ch.  vL  piuaaiin. 
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also,  the  necessity  of  ^*  an  eflBicient  system  of  police,  calculated  to  secure  the  Crap.  IX* 
apprehension  of  offenders,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to  justice."  And  he  ^"""v^""^ 
did  not  prescribe  conformity,  with  the  practice  of  the  Company,  in  matters  of 
detail,  for  which  he  referred  the  Nawaub  to  the  advice  of  the  resident,  because 
matters  of  detail  must,  he  said,  **  be  regulated  by  local  circumstances,  and 
adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  government,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the 
people.**  * 

How  Uttle  security,  for  an  improvement  of  the  government,  these  changes 
afforded,  it  requires  but  a  feeble  insight  into  the  springs  of  humati  affairs,  suffi- 
ciently to  discern.  He  would  appoint  new  officers  of  justice  and  police ;  but 
where  was  any  security  that  they  would  perform  their  duty,  and  not  multiply, 
by  the  abuse  of  their  powers,  the  evils  they  were  intended  to  extinguish  ?  It 
appears  that  the  Governor-General  was  ignorant  how  completely  the  English 
systems  of  law  and  taxation  were  unprovided  with  securities  for  the  protection  of 
the  people,  notwithstanding  the  superior  intelligence  and  good  intention  of  the 
English  government  itself.  For  preventing  the  gatherers  and  farmers  of  the 
taxes  from  their  usual  exactions  and  oppressions,  the  Governor-General  trusted 
entirely  to  the  courts  ^f  justice  ;  but  unless  sufficient  securities  were  created  in 
the  constitution  of  the  courts,  and  code  of  law,  the  offico^  of  justice  would 
only  become  the  sharers  and  protectors  of  every  profitable  crime* 

Though  it  appears  that  the  Governor-General  had  very  little  knowledge 
of  what  properties  are  required  in  systems  of  judicature,  and  of  taxation,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  ensuring  the  misery  of  the  people ;  yet  of  one  security,  he  gives 
a  just  conception  :  ''The  rights  of  property,  of  all  descriptions,  of  landholders, 
should  be  defined ;  and  the  definition  of  those  rights  should  form  the  basis  of 
adjudication."  f  When  he  mentions  landlords,  of  course  it  is  not  exclusively. 
He  means  not  that  the  rights  of  that  class  of  men  should  have  the  protection  of 
law ;  and  the  rights  of  other  men  be  left  the  sport  and  prey  of  arbitrary  wilL 
He  means  that  the  rights  of  all  men  should  be  accurately  defined.  And  he  would 
allow,  that  not  only  their  rights,  but  their  obligations  should  be  defined,  whence 
alone  the  violations  of  them  can  be  effectually  suppressed.  These  definitions,  he 
would,  in  like  manner,  allow,  ought,  by  all  means,,  to  be  made  known  to  every 
individual  whom  they  concern,  that  is,  the  whole  community ;  in  other  words, 
they  should  be  formed  into  a  book,  and  effectually  disseminated  and  taught.| 

•  Papers,  ut  supra,  v.  25, 26.  f  Ibid.  p.  26. 

X  It  may  be  useful  to  some  persons  to  see,  what  real  good  sense,  without  the  aid  of  systematic 
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Book  VI.  But  when  the  Gk)veroor-G^neral  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  great  importance 
^^~^;^~^  of  embodying  law  in  accurate  definitions,  that  is,  in  a  well-constracted  code.;  in 
what  degree  was  it  unknown  to  him  that  this  indispensable  requisite  to  the  good 
administration  of  justice  was,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  field  of  law,  altogether 
wanting  in  the  provinces  which  he  governed,  and  evea  in  his  native  country 
itself? 
Curious  propo-     Having  accomplished  all  the  measures  to  which  his  notions  of  reform  for 

sitioo  from  the 

Bhow  Begum.  Oude  were  extended,  the  Govemor-General  quitted  Lucknow  at  the  end  of 
February,  and  proceeded  to  Benares,  on  his  way  to  Calcutta*  He  bad  ap* 
pointed  the  agents  of  the  Bhow  Begum,  to  meet  him  there,  for  the  a^justmrait 

inquiry,  has  taught  on  thiB  subject,  in  a  remarkable  age  and  country.     Xt^un  tuU^  m  rfmtm^  m  w^h 

Ai^wufi,  9  SaXmc  rvc  r«/»y$  m%  tmXmi  xf AfMi  ri$wm ; W  U^  ^  ripi  rm  mrw  tMirv  m^mc,  mm  fM 

T9%  AttTo^  m9T9  rapr«  rMfmrry,  (mm  r««if  ruf  «r«rr«rf  uUrmf  rm  n^c^  f>«rrav  #;(;«»*  «AA»  murm  if  nnrr» 
mMy9mm,  mm  fNc^nv  mw^  mm  «-«^«  r«  iiMmu.  mm  ir^  rurmf  yi  tnT«(fv  uJwm  Wftirio  rm  wmuikm, 
•m  rf  yf»fg,/MtttTU  wa^tJitrtu'  rafrtf  i*tf  r«M«  uatPiwruuf  m9mykfma%t0,  U  UntH  v^umv^  «««rm  tnXXiuut,  mm 
utira  rx,9?^  rM4^«/ifir«$,  «  «f  if  k««  Amu«  mm  rv^^iporrff,  rtivrm  ffitUtrf.  Demosth.  contra  Lepti* 
nem:  Reiske,  i.  485.  The  circumstances  here  pomted  Out,  on  the  authority  of  Solon,  are.  first, 
clearness,  simplicity,  and  certainty  in  the  laws;  so  great,  that  any  private  man  may  be  aswdl 
acquainted  with  .them,  as  little  liable  to  sustain  any  evil,  by  his  ignorance  of  them,  as  the  man  who 
makes  them  the  study  of  his  life :  Secondly,  that  the  most  e£fectnal  means  should  be  taken  to  make 
every  man  fully  acquamted  with  the  laws,  by  exposing  them,  in  terms,  to  public  view,  even  before 
enactment,  and  making  them  be  read  by  the  public  reader,  in  the  congregations  or  assemblies. 

Af«Air«c  fttn  wt  tr^ctpM  T¥t  fUtt^  xtifMMifq  r9/M0H^f  or«  nik^trm,  wttmt  t^ft^uf  wnu^  mm  in  •^x,^tm 
iE«r«Afiniy  fin  r«i$  MfSfitre  itptirt^  fMi9,  irt  hm  X^fitm  m»»  •Xtfin,  fcMP,  n  )r«AAiri  ft>  ^fmUfrtH  mii  h^tfMmi 
wfHitTw  juu  AK«{Jitf.  Eflrfj^*,  III  fidt  ffkt/kruu  •»  raA^v.^pV  Tttti^miMMm  ymmrmr  m  h  xftrus  i( 
myiM^  ^Ci  ;t«A«r«r  mt^AAmm  r«  iuuum  mm  r«  rvfii^tfm  imX0^  rm  Mfumrm^  T«  A  wmrrm  ^Myirv» 
m  i  fM9  TM  99fA9$tTU  Kfcv^,  «  »»Tit  H'^f  *^<  "f*  ^"^  'ttf^Tm,  «AAii  mft  fifOi\0fT«tf  v»   MM  xtf^tfAy  is-t* 

•    /*    iXIkXiirMflK,    Ml<    fuMTtUt    9^4   JTIff    WCtftTTtif    KM    tUpBtftrfirtfm    KfOWl'    Wfi     »(    MM    T9    ^iXW    q^    MM    T9 

fMitruf,  MM'  T6  JU  rvfi0^ifm  roPuptirM  >r«A>MUf  *  it^t  fttmurt  ivrtir$tu  hmf^a  /mv«(  r«  mA^Ih,  «AA'  fVicMTttr 
ry  «^n(  r«  Jtor  «A;  n  Xumifm,  Arist  Rhetor,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  The  proposition  here  is,  That  a  system  of 
law,  to  be  good,  must  define  every  thing,  susceptible  of  definition,  within  the  field  of  law ;  and 
leave  as  little  as  possible  to  the  judges.  Three  reasons  are  annexed :  First,  that  it  is  easier  to  fi^d 
one  or  two  men,  provided  with  the  wisdom,  necessary  for  the  making  of  laws,  than  to  find  a  multi* 
tude :  Secondly,  that  legislation  may  be  performed  cautiously  and  deliberately ;  judication  must 
be  performed  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  expeditiously,  which  takes  firom  judges  the  power 
of  tracing  accurately  the  limits  of  utility  and  justice :  Thirdly,  the  decision  of  the  legislator,  and 
that  is  the  most  important  consideration  of  all,  is  not  about  pariicularsf  and  cases  present  to  the 
senses ;  but  about  genera,  and  cases  yet  to  come  ;  whereas,  the  decision  of  the  judge  is  about  par* 
ticulars,  and  things  present  to  the  senses ;  things  to  which  his  passions  are  apt  to  be  linked,  and  by 
which  his  interests  are  apt  to  be  afiected ;  in  such  a  manner,  that  his  discernment  of  right  aid 
wrong  is  obscured,  by  the  intervention  of  what  is  agreeable  or  painful  to  Umseif* 
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of  certain  daims,  which  she  preferred,  both  against  the  Vizir  and  the  English  Chap.  IX. 
government*  But  he  was  still  obliged  to  defer  the  decbion.  A  drcumstance  ^^"^"v-^*^ 
had  occurred  with  regard  to  the  Begum,  which  is  too  intimately  connected 
with  other  proceedings  in  Oude  of  the  English  goyernm^nt,  not  to  require 
to  be  shortly  adduced.  While  the  n^otiations  were  proceeding  with  the  Ybit, 
the  Begum  had  formally  tendered  to  the  English  goveniment  an  cfSer  to  consti* 
tute  the  Company  her  heir.  The  object  of  the  Begum  in  this  determination 
was  completely  to  secure  herself,  by  the  protection  of  the  English  government, 
against  the  exactions  to  which  she  was  exposed  at  the  hand  of  her  grandson. 
Against  this  disposal  of  her  property,  however,  the  law  of  the  country,  and  the 
law  yf  nations,  interposed;  it  being  an  established  principle  of  Mahomedan  juris- 
prudence, that  the  sovereign  is  legal  heir  to  the  property  of  all  his  subjects ;  and 
the  Governor-General  acknowledging  '*  the  justice  anii  policy  of  preventing  the 
transfer  of  individual  property,  by  gift  or  testament  to  a  foreign  stat^.''  He 
determined,  however,  to  accept  the  legacy,  and  reasoned  in  favour  of  his  deter- 
mination in  the  following  words :  ^'  The  exalted  tank  oJT  the  Begum,  and  the 
superior  relation  in  which  she  stands  towards  his  ExceUency  the  Vizir,  are  cir- 
cumstances which  distinguish  her  condition  frem  that  of  a  subject  possessing  no 
rights  of  property  independent  of  the  will  of  his  despotic  sovereign :  She  derives 
her  title  to  her  present  possessions  from  the  same  source  from  which  his  Excel- 
lency derives  his  title  to  the  musnud;  her  right,  therefore,  to  dispose  of  her 
personal  property,  in  any  manner  she  may  deem  expedient,  except  for  purposes 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  must  be  admitted — and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  connection  subsisting  between  his  Excellency  the  Vi^rir  and  the 
HonouraUe  Company,  renders  the  Begum*s  proposed  transfer  of  her  wealth  to 
the  latter,  at  the  period  of  her  decease,  wholly  unobjectionaUe  with  reference  to 
the  public  interests  of  the  state  of  Oude."  The  remaikable  contrast,  between 
this  doctrine  relative  to  the  property  of  the  Begum,  and  the  doctrine  which  was 
promulgated  by  Mr.  Hastings,  as  the  ground  on  which  he  bartered  to  the  late 
Vizir  the  liberty  of  taking  it  away  from  her,  the  doctrine  too  on  which  that 
Governor  was  defended,  aye,  and  acquitted,  before  the  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment,* will  not  escape  the  attentive  student  of  Indian  history,  to  the  latest 
generation.  The  Governor-General  adds ;  **  The  character  of  his  Excellency 
the  Vizir,  and  his  inordinate  passion  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  justify  the 
B^^um  in  seeking  timely  protection  for  herself,  her  family,  and  dependants, 

♦  Vide  8upra. 
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Book  VL  from  the  effects  of  his  Excellency's  known  views,  and  sordid  disposition.'' 
/^"■"^J~^  Recollecting,  it  seems,  the  traffic,  between  a  predecessor  of  the  Governor- 
General,  and  a  predecessor  of  his  own,  when  certain  benefits  to  the  Company 
were  exchanged  for  a  permission  to  spoil  the  Begum,  and  other  members  of 
the  royal  family,  the  Vizir  had  looked  to  this  quarter,  as  a  source  of  indemnity 
for  the  cessions  to  which  he  was  urged,  and  had  signified  his  disposition  to  con- 
clude a  similar  bargain.  The  indignation  of  the  Governor-General  is  expressed 
in  the  following  words :  **  The  inclination  manifested  by  his  Excellency  the 
Vizir,  in  the  form  of  a  conditional^  assent  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Scott's  proposal 
for  a  territorial  cession,  to  diegrade  and  despoil  the  most  distinguished  characters 
of  his  family  and  his  court — ^a  design,  though  under  some  degree  of  disguise, 
particularly  directed  to  the  Begum — and  his  insidious  and  disgraceM  attempt 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  British  name  to  such  unwarrantable  acts  of  pro- 
scription, have  given  additional  weight,  in  his  Lordship's  mind,  to  the  argu- 
ments above  detailed,  and  have  determined  his  Lordship  not  only  to  acquiesce 
in  the  Begum's  proposal  to  its  utmost  extent,  if  it  should  be  revived  on  her  part; 
but  to  encourage  her  Highness  to  renew  her  proposition  at  the  earliest  period  of 
time,  and  by  every  justifiable  means."  *  Such  is  the  language,  in  which  Marquis 
Wellesley  treats  a  conduct,  which  had  been  pursued  by  one  of  his  most  distin- 
guished predecessors,  defended,  as  meritorious,  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  public  men  in  England ;  and  solemnly  declared  to  be  innocent,  by  a  Judicial 
decision  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  itself. 
Objections  of       In  the  mean  time,  the  substitution  of  the  forms  and  agents  of  the  Company's 

the  Court  of  -^  r      ^ 

Directors  to  government  to  those  of  the  government  of  the  Vizir  was  carrying  on  in  the 
roent'ofMn  ccdcd  proviuccs.  The  Governor-General  had  stated  to  the  home  authorities,  in 
WeUesiey.  j|,g  letter  in  which  he  announced  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  that  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  vest  his  brother  with  extraordinary  powers  for  the  super- 
intendance  of  this  service,  were  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  the  task,  the 
peculiarly  appropriate  qualifications  which  Mr.  Wellesley  had  displayed  in  the  nego- 
tiation with  the  Vizir,  and  the  authority  which  he  would  derive  from  his 
relationship  with  himselC  And  he  expressed  his  ^^  trust,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  or  possibly  within  a  shorter  period  of  time,  the  settlement  of  the  ceded 
districts  might  be  so  &r  advanced,  as  to  enable  him  to  withdraw  Mr.  Wellesley, 
and  to  leave  the  administration  of  the  country  nearly  in  the  same  form  as  that 

!  '**'  Instnictions,  under  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  Goyemment ;  sent  to  Mr.  Wellesley 
and  Colonel  Scott,  at  Lucknow,  under  date,  Monghir,  21st  September,  1801.  Papers,  ut 
supra,  iv.  18,  19. 
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of  Benares.'*  ♦  When  this  letter  reached  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  body  of  Chap*  IX. 
rulers,  professing  their  inability,  till  they  received  the  prop^  documents,  to  decide  ^"^T^C"*^ 
upon  the  means  by  which  the  treaty  had  been  accomplished,  declared  the  obliga* 
tion,  under  which  they  felt  themselves,  to  lose  no  time,  in  condemning  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Wellesley,  who  was  the  private  secretary  of  the  Governor-General, 
and  belonged  not  to  the  class  of  Company's  servants ;  as  '^  a  virtual  supercession 
of  the  just  rights  **  of  those  servants,  whom  the  Court  of  Directors  were  bound 
to  protect ;  and  a  violation  of  the  act  of  parliament  which  expressly  confines  the 
filling  up  of  vacancies  in  the  civil  Une  of  the  Company's  service  in  India  to  the 
civil  servants  of  the  Company.  They  directed  accordingly,  **  that  Mr.  Wellesley 
be  removed  forthwith.''  This  letter,  dated  the  19th  of  August,  1802,  trans-  Over-ruied  by 
mitted,  as  was  legally  necessary,  to  the  Board  of  Control,  was  returned,  on  the  conuo?;**^ 
SOtfa  of  September,  with  a  prohibition  to  express  for  the  present  any  decision 
upon  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wellesley,  for  the  following  reasons ;  first,  because 
the  service  to  which  Mr.  Wellesley  was  appointed  being  not  in  the  fixed  and 
ordinary  line  of  the  Company's  service,  and  not  permanent,  but  extraordinary 
and  temporary,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  rights  of  the  covenanted  servants,  or 
the  law  which  prescribed  the  mode  of  supplying  vacancies,  were  infringed ; 
secondly,  because  occasions  might  oc<Air  in  which,  for  extraordinary  duties,  the 
employment  of  persons,  without  the  line  of  the  Company's  service,  might  be 
expedient ;  thirdly,  because,  if  there  existed  any  such  cases,  it  was  proper  to 
wait  for  the  reasons  of  the  Governor-General,  before  a  decision  was  pronounced ; 
especially,  as  Mr.  Wellesley,  it  was  probable,  would  have  resigned  his  office, 
before  the  order  for  his  removal  could  be  received,  and  as  he  had  disinterestedly 
declined  all  emoluments  beyond  the  amount  of  what  would  have  belonged  to 
him,  as  private  secretary  to  the  Governor-General.* 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1802,  the  Governor-General  wrote  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  the  following  words:  ^' I  have  the  satisfiEu^tion  to  assure  your 
Honourable  Court,  that  the  settlement  of  the  ceded  provinces  has  proceeded 
with  a  degree  of  facility  and  success,  which  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine 
expectations." 

.     A  business,  relating  to  another  territorials  cession,  in  the  mean  time  occupied  The  Company 
the  attention  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.    In  addition  to  the  territorial  cessions  Jt^J^^t  of 

the  territory  of 
the  Nabob  of 

♦  See  the  Letter  in  which  he  announced  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  dated,  on  the  Ganges,    "'™^  *     ' 

14th  of  November,  1801,  papers,  at  supra,  v.  15. 

f  Papers,  ut  ampnii  ii.  42—44. 
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Book  VI.  which  had  been  extorted  from  the  Nawaub  Vizir,  was  the  tr9^ute  paid  to  the 
government  of  Oude  by  the  sovereign  of  Furruckabad.  Hie  anceston  of  this 
prince  had  long  solicited,  and  enjoyed,  the  protection  of  the  East  India  Company^ 
against  the  wish  to  dispossess  them,  which  they  knew  was  cherished  by  tiie 
Nabobs  of  Oude.  Their  principality  extended  along  the  western  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  adjoining  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  principality  of  Oude,  a 
space  of  about  150  miles  in  length,  and  a  third  of  that  extent  in  breadth; 
yielding  a  revenue  of  nearly  ten  and  a  half  lacs  of  rupees.  It  was  surrounded  for 
the  greater  part  by  the  territories  belonging  to  Oude,  which  had  been  recently 
transferred  to  the  East  India  Company.  For  terminating  the  disputes,  which 
had  long  subsisted  between  the  princes  of  Furruckabad  and  Oude,  a  treaty, 
under  the  influence  of  the  English  government,  was  concluded  in  1786 ;  accord- 
ing to  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Nawaub  of  Furruckabad  should  not  retain 
any  military  force,  beyond  what  was  required  for  purposes  of  state ;  that  the 
Nawaub  of  Oude  should  always  maintain  a  battalion  of  Sepoys  in  Furruckabad 
for  the  protection  of  the  territories  and  person  of  the  Nawaub ;  and  '*  on  ac« 
count,"  says  the  treaty,  ^*  of  the  troops  which  the  Nawaub  Asoph  ul  Dowlah 
shall  so  maintain,  the  Nawaub  Muzuffer  Jung  will  pay  him  the  sum  of  four  lacs 
and  fifty  thousand  rupees  yearly,  instead  of  all  the  sums  which  the  said  Asoph  vl 
Dowlah,  in  capacity  of  Vizir,  used  formerly  to  take  firom  him ;  and  henceforth 
his  people  shall  be  at  his  own  disposal.''  The  English  government  having,  in  its 
quality  of  protector,  quartered  a  resident  upon  the  Nawaub  of  Furruckabad^ 
and  a  use  having  been  made  of  his  power,  which  the  Marquis  ComwalKs,  in  a 
dispatch  to  his  masters,  described  as  ^  having  ever  been  highly  offensive  to  the 
Vizir,  as  having  in  no  degree  promoted  the  interest  or  the  satisfieurtion  of  the 
Nawaub,  and  as  having — ^while  it  produced  no  sort  of  advantage  to  the  CcMBi* 
pany — ^by  no  means  contributed  to  the  credit  of  the  government  of  Hindustan,^ 
that  Supreme  Governor,  in  1787,  determined,  *^  That  the  English  resident  at 
Furruckabad  should  be  recalled,  and  that  no  other  should  afterwards  be  i^ 
pointed." 

The  eldest  son  of  the  Nawaub  Muzuffer  Jung,  being  convicted  of  the  murder 
of  his  father,  was  carried  to  Lucknbw,  and  confined  by  orders  of  the  Vizir, 
when  the  succession  devolved  upon  the  second  son  of  the  late  Nawaub,  at  that 
time  a  minor.  The  appointment  of  a  regent  was  regarded  as  a  point  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  left  to  the  Vizir ;  the  English  government  interfered, 
and  made  choice  of  an  unde  of  the  young  Nabob»  who  had  formerly  been 
minister.  On  the  visit  paid  by  the  late  Govemosr-General  to  Lucknow  in 
8  . 
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1:797»  lie  !ira8  waited  upon  by  t&e  yoiii^  N«wanb»  and  the  Rqajent^  who  had  CukvAX, 
numerous  complaints  to  prefer  against  one  another.  The  regent  was  continued  ^^^'^^JJT^ 
in  Ilk  oflke»  and  terms  were  drawn  up  fin*  better  regulating  the  adminiftration. 
The  Marquis  Wellesley,  in  his  im)gte8s  towards  Oude,  had  required  the  presence 
of  both  the  Nawaub  and  the  Regent  at  Caunpore,  and  had  carried  them  with 
him  to  Lucknow.  His  purpose  was,  both  to  recdye  their  acknowledgemienttf 
upon  the  late  transfer  of  the  Fumickabad  tribute ;  and  ^^  to  adjust,"  as  he  him- 
self expresses  it,  *^  the  terms  of  a  new  and  improved  arrangement  of  the 
affidrs  of  that  {Nrincipa]it7--^pon  tprms  calculated  to  secure  its  prosperity,  and  '  ' 

beneficial  to  the  interests  oi  the  Honourable  Company.**    The  pressure,  not- '         .    .  » 
withstanding,  of  other  affairs,  prevented  him  from  engaging  in  the  business  c^ 
the  mec£tated  changes ;  and  he  left  the  execution  of  them  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Govemw  of  the  ceded  country,  to  whom  die  Nawaub  and  Regent  were  desired 
to  repair  with  all  practicable  expedition.* 

-  The  termination  of  the  Nawaub*s  minority  was  now  approaching,  when  he 
desired  that  the  power  and  management  of  his  principality  should  be  put  into^ 
his  own  hands.  In  writii^  his  instructions^  to  Mr.  WeUesley,  the  Governor* 
General  remaiics,  that  the  time  was  now  come,  when  it  became  necessary,  either 
to  vest  the  Nawaub  with  the  general  government  of  the  country,  or  to  demand 
the  cession  of  it  to  the  Honourable  Company. 

The  advantages  of  the  cession  to  the  Company,  ^  both  in  a  political  and  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,*'  he  said,  *'  were  obvious.**  And  to  leave  the  principality 
to  the  rightM  heir  of  its  ancient  masters,  was  extremely  objectionable ;  inas- 
nmch  as  the  Regent,  who  had  an  interest  in  defaming  him,  had  given  him  a 
very  bad  character.  It  is  true,  the  Nawaub  had  also  given  the  Regent  a  bad 
diameter;  but  the  R^ent,  it  seems,  met  with  belief  the  Nawaub  not. 

Two  remarks  are  here  unavoidaMe.  The  first  is,  that  whatever  were  the  Remarki. 
springs  of  action  in  the  mind  dT  the  Governor-General,  we  are  all  forcibly 
drawn  to  bdieve,  in  conformity  with  our  wishes ;  and  few  men,  where  the  case 
is  involved  in  any  obscurity,  are  capatie  of  bdieving  in  ^[qxisition  to  them. 
The  next  remark  is,  that  we  have  here  another  iistance  of  the  doctrine,  taught 
to,  the  worid,  both  by  the  reasonmgs,  and  still  more  remarkably  by  the  practice 
cf  the  Govemor-^Teneral,  that,  whenever  the  charaeter  of  a  sovereign  is  bad, 
and  his  government  either  bad,  or  so  much  as  likely  to  be  so,  he  ought  to  be 

•  papers,  ut  $upra^  xiL  9.  See  also  the  article  of  charge  against  Marquis  Wdlesley,  le- 
liBting  to  FurruckabacL  For  the  statistics  of  Fumickabad,  see  Rennd,  and  HamiltCKi's  East  India 
vrasetteei* 
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Bmk  V3r   4?p6sed9  and  his  power  transferred  to  hands,  in  which  a  better  use  may  be 

^^'"*^'^*'"^  expected  to  be  made  of  it. 

.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Governor-General  would  wish  to  narrow'  his 
doctrine  to  the  basis  of  his  particular  case ;  because  that  would  reduce  it  to  the 
atrocious  Machiavelism,  That  it  is  always  lawful  for  a  strong*  piince  to  depose  s 
weak  one,  at  least  if  he  has  first  kept  him  a  while  in  the  thraldom  of  de|)end- 
ance,  whenever  he  chooses  to  suppose  that  he  himself  would  govern  better  than 
^he  weak  one.  '    - 

Mode  in  which  '   The  Regent  aitived  at  Bareilly,  which  the  lieutenant-Govemor  of  the  ceded 

•lecut^.^  '  districts  had  made  the  seat  of  his  administration,  on  the  80th  of  April,  1802,  a 
few  days  earlier  than  the  Nawaub.  The  Lieutenant-Govemor  requested  to* 
know  what  plan  of  reform  he  would  recommend,  for  the  government  of  the  Nabob's 
country.  "  He  appeared  at  first,**  says  the  Lieutenant-Govemor,  ^  very  unwil- 
ling to  disclose  his  sentiments,  stating  in  general  terms  that  he  was  unaUe  to 
form  any  judgment  of  what  was  best  for  the  country;  but  that  he  was  willing 
to  subscribe  to  any  arrangement  which  the  Goveraor^General  might  deem  advise- 
able."  The  Lieutenant-Govemor  proceeded  to  press  him,  declaring  to  him,  that 
^  without  a  free  and  unreserved  communication  on  his  part,  no  confidential  inter- 
course could  subsist  between  them.'*  The  Regent  stated  his  wish  to  decline  the 
suggestion  of  any  opinions,  and  entreated  to  hear  what  were  the  designs  Txf  the 
British  government*  **  Bemg  desirous,"  says  the  Lieutenant-Govemor,  •*  that 
the  proposal,  of  vesting  the  dvil  and  military  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  government,  should  originate  with  the  Regent,  I  continued  to  urge  him 
to  an  unreserved  disclosure  of  his  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  most  eligible 
plan  for  the  future  government.**  He  then  stated,  that  three  modes  ocxurred  to 
his  mind.  One  was,  that  the  administration,  should  still  remain  in  his  own  hands. 
Another  was,  that  the  Nawaub,  upon  the  expiration  of  ^  his  minority,  should 
assume  the  reins  of  government.  The  third  'was,  that*  the  English  should  take 
the  government  to  themselves.  As'  to  the  first  plan,  the  lieutenant-Govemor 
replied,  that  the  aversion  of  the  Nawaub  would  render  it  impracticable.  From 
the  second,  if  the  character  ascribed  to  the  Nawaub,  by  the  Regent  himsdf, 
were  trae,  the  effects  of  good  govemment  could  not  be  expected.  Remained,  as 
the  only  unobjectionable  scheme,  the  transfer  of  all  the  powers  of  govemment  to 
the  Honourable  Company.  "  Here,*'  says  Mr.  Wellesley,  in  his  account  trans- 
mitted to  the  Governor-General,  "  I  stated,  that  your  Lordship  had  long  been 
of  opinion  that  this  was  the  only  arrai](gement  which  could  ultimately  afford 
satisfaction  to  all  parties,  and  establish  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  province 
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'i^xm  a  secure  and  permanent  foundation."    The  Regent  was  assured  that  a   Chap.  IX. 
liberal  provision  would  be  made  for  all  the  persons  whom  this  arrangement  ^^"TJ^jJT*^ 
affected,  and  that  his .  interests  in  particular  would  not  be  neglected.     The        _  * 
Begent  **  stated  in  reply,  that  he  had  the  fullest  reliance  upon  the  British 
government;  and  that  he  was  ready  to  promote  the  Governor-General's  views, 
by  all  the  means  in  Ips  power." 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Nawaub,  a  representation  was  made  W  him  of  the 
necessity  of  a  radical  reform  in  the  government  6f"his  country,'  and*  of  the  plan' 
which  the  Governor-General  approved. .  Requesting  to  receive  the  proposition 
in  writing,  it  was  transmitted  to  him  in  the  following  words;  •*  That  the  '  ^f, 

Nawaub  should  be  continued  on  the  musnud  of  his  ancestors  with  all  honour,  '< 

consigning  over  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  province  of  Furruck- 
abad  into  the  hands  of  the  Company's  government :  That  whatever  balance 
should  remain  firom  the  revenues  collected,  after  paying  the  amount  of  the  Com- 
pany's tribute,  the  chai^ges  of  government,  and  the  expense  of  a  battalion  of 
Sepoys,  in  the  room  of  an.  army  now  maintained  by  the  Regent,  should  be  paid 
without  fail  into  the  Nawaub's  treasury."  What  is  here  remarkable  is  the  lath 
guage ;  the  Nawaub  was  to  be  continued  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  with 
all  honour ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  government  and  dominion  of  the  country 
were  whdly  and  for  ever  to  be  taken  from  him,  and  he  reduc^  to  the  condition 
of  a  powerless  individual,  a  mere  pensioner  of  the  state.  A  new  degree  of  skill, 
in  the  mode  of  stating  things,  had  been  acquired  since  abdication  was  proposed 
to  the  Vizir.  The  Nawaub  remonstrated,  in  moderate,  but  pathetic  terms :  **  I 
have  understood  the  proposition  for  delivering  up  the  country  of  Furruckabad 
into  the  hands  of  the  Compan3r's  government.  I  have  no  power  to  make  any 
objections,  to  whatever  you  propose :  but  you  know  that  the  Govemor-Geneial, 
during  my  minority,  delivered  over  the  country  to  Rimid  Mund  Rhan,  as 
deputy  :  Now  that  my  minority  has  passed,  when  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  should 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  country  and  property,  this  proposition  is  made  to  me. 
I  am  totally  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  If  I  deliver  over  the  country  to  the  English 
government,  all  my  relations  and  my  neighbours,  and  all  the  nobility  of  Hin- 
dustan, win  say  that  I  have  been  found  so  unfit  by  the  English  government,  that  . 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  entrust  me  with  the  management  of  such  a  country ; 
and  I  shall  never  escape,  for  many  generations,  from  the  sneers  of  the  people^ 
If,  on  the  contrary,  I  say  any  thing  in  disobedience  to  your  orders,  it  will  be 
against  all  rules  pf  submission  and  propriety."  He  then  proceeded  to  propose, 
that  the  English  government  should  appoint  one  of  its  own  servants,  as  super-- 
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Book  VI.  infeiuiadt  of  rei^enue;  who  slidiild  take  cognizance  of  the  coUectioiis ;  send  eveft 

^''"""^;^""^  his  own  agents  to  the  villages^  to  act  in  common  with  the  Fumiduibad  col- 
i8M» 


lectors ;  and  transmit  the  stated  tribute  to  the  Componj.  **  In  this  way^" 
he,  ^  your  wishes  may  be  accomplidied»  and  my  honour  and  name  preserved 
lunong  the  people. — ^As  hitherto  no  person*  throughout  Hindustan,  without  a 
faulty  has  been  deprived  of  the  Company's  friendship  and  generosity,  if  I  shoidd 
also  gain  my  desires,  it  would  not  derogate  from  your  friendship  and  generosity.'' 
.  The  lieutenant-Govemor  immediately  replied^  that  his  proposition  was  inad* 
missible,  that,  according  to  the  conviction  of  the  Governor-General^  nothing 
but  the  transfer  of  the  government  could  answer  the  ends  pnq;K)sed,  and  ^  he 
renewed  that  proposition  with  an  earnest  request  that  the  Nabob  would  take  it 
into  his  cod  and  dispassionate  consideration.''  The  Nawaub,  still  venturing  to 
declare  it  ^  extraordinary^  that  no  other  mode  could  be  devised,"  for  the  recti* 
fioation  of  what  was  amiss,  entreated  to  be  furnished  with  a  statement  of  the 
revenues,  of  the  demands  of  the  English,  and  of  the  balance  which  would  remain 
for  his  subsistence,  after  deduction  of  them  was  made.  By  the  account  which 
was  delivered  to  him,  it  appeared  that  he  would  recdve  62,866  rupees,  per 
annum.  The  Nawaub  offered  little  further  objection.  Some  moderate  requests 
which  he  preferred  were  liberally  granted.  And  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the 
4th  of  June,  180S,  by  which  the  country  was  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  the  English, 
but  instead  of  the  balance  of  the  revenues,  a  fixed  sum  of  one  lac  and  8,000 
rupees  per  annum  was  settled  on  the  Nawaub. 

**  It  may  be  proper,"  says  the  lieutenant-Govemor,  in  concluding  his  report^ 
npon  thb  transaction,  to  the  Governor-General,  ^^  to  observe,  that  Khirrud 
Mund  Khan  (the  Regent)  has  afforded  me  no  assistance  towards  obtaining  the 
Nawaub's  consent  to  the  cession,  altlu)ugh  upon  his  arrival  at  Bareilly,  he  coa* 
fisssed  himself  to  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  it.—- I  have  great  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Nawaub ;  whot,  if  he  had  been  suflfered  to 
fidlow  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  have  acceded 
to  your  Lordship's  proposals  with  very  little  hesitation.  He  has  invariably 
expressed  himsdf  desirous  of  promoting  your  Lordship's  views  by  all  the  means 
in  Us  power."  The  ground,  then,  upon  which  the  necessity  of  taking  (he  country 
was  founded;  namely,  the  bad  diaracter  of  the  Nabdb;  was  discovered,  and 
that  befcn^e  the  conchision  of  the  business,  to  be  fiOae.*  *'  It  is  satisfactwy,"  says 
the  Lieutenai^><xOvemor  in  another  dispatch,  *<  to  reflect  that  the  transfer  of  the 

*  Papers,  «t  mgmg  sS.  9-*^. 
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province  of  Furruckabad  has  not  been  less  beneficial  to  tbe  inter^ts  of  the  Cbaf^IX* 
Nabob,  than  to  those  of  the  Company.  Pireviouslj  to  my  departure  firom  the  ceded  ^^'T^T^ 
provinces,  I  had  an  interview  with  the  Nabob  at  Furruckabad,  who  expressed 
himself  highly  gratified  by  the  arrangement  which  had  taken  place ;  and  whose 
respectable  appearance,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  dependants,  formed  a  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  state  of  degradation  in  which  he  appeared,  when  the  affairs 
of  Furruckabad  were  administered  by  his  unde,  the  Nabob  Khimmd  Mund 
Khan."  *  It  is  curious  enough  to  oliserve  the  doctrine  which  is  held  forth  by  thte 
Anglo-Indian  government.  Uniformly,  as  they  desire  to  transfer  the  sovereignty 
of  any  prince — ^the  Nabob  of  Furruckabad,  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  the  Nabob  of 
Camatic,  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,— to  themselves,  they  represent  it  as  no  injury 
to  the  Prince  to  be  deprived  of  his  sovereignty,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  benefit,, 
and  a  great  one,  if  they  are  allowed  to  live  upon  a  handsome  income,  as  privates 
men.  Do  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  servants  and  masters  of  the  East 
India  Company,  limit  their  doctrine  to  the  case  of  East  India  Princes,  or  do  they 
hold  it  as  a  general  doctrine,  applicable  to  Princes  in  every  part  of  the  globe  ? 

In  what  was  called  the  settlement  of  the  country,  for  which  the  lieutetiant-SettiemeDtof 
Governor  was  specially  appointed^  the  principal  duty  which  he  prescribed  totricu.       ^ 
himself,  the  principal  duty  which  was  expected  of  him^  was  to  put  in  plieiy  the 
English  machinery  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue..    The  English  coHectoi^ , 
were  distributed ;  and,  after  as  much  knowledge  as  they  could  obtain,  by  inquiry 
«nd  personal  inspection^  respecting  the  ability  of  the  contributors,  an  assessment 
at  so  much  per  village  was  laid  on  the  land ;  and  the  terms  of  it  settled  for  three 
years^    In  some  of  the  districts,,  in  which  the  present  desolation  seemed  easy  to 
be  repaired,  an  increase  of  rent  was  to  be  levied  each  succeeding  year. 

The  Sair^  including  duties  of  transit,  and  some  other  taxes,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  found  here  to  be  characterized  by  the  same  inconvenience,  which  had 
recommended  the  abolition  of  them  in  Bengal ;  namely,  great  expense  of  coUeo^ 
tion^  g^eat  vexation  to  the  people,  and  little  revenue  to  the  government.  He,, 
therefore,  took  them  away;  and  established  a  regular  custom  house  tax,  in. 
their  place. 

Salt»  in  the  ceded  districts,  had  heretofore  only  paid  certain  duties  to  the  goverur 
ment ;  and  was  imported  into  the  districts  by  dealers.  These  dealers  are  represented 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  as  few  in  number,  able  to  support  a  kind  of  mono-- 
^j,  and  regulate  the  price  at  theur  will.    The  sale  of  salt  was  now  erected  into 
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Book  VI.   a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  government    The  Lieutenant-Goternor  calculate^ 
^"T^^"'^  tl"^*  the  profit  to  government,  *•  without,**  he  says,  **  materidlljf  enhancing  the 
price  to  consumers,**  would  be  eleven  lacs  of  rupees  per  anntim. 

The  commercial  resources  of  the  country  formed  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
an  object  of  particular  care.  There  was  no  obstruction,  but  what  might  easily  be 
removed,  in  the  navigation  of  the  Jumna,  from  its  entrance  into  the  country,  to 
its  Junction  with  the  Ganges.  By  removing  the  evils  which  had  driven  com- 
merce irom  this  river ;  piracy,  and  ve^ratious  duties ;  he  expected  to  inciease 
exceedingly  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  country,  and  to  render  Allaha- 
bad, a  sacred  dty  of  great  reaovt,  a  remarkable  emporium  between  the  eastern 
and  western  quarters  of  Hindustan.* 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  SettftoneBt^  in  addition  to  their  admini- 
strative duties,  as  assistants  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  were  appointed  the 
judges  of  circuit  and  appeal ;  and  six  judges,  with  the  title  of  registers,  were 
destined  to  hold  Zillah  Courts,  at  the  six  principal  places  of  the  country,  f 
Refractory  Ze-  In  the  new  couutry  were  several  Zemindars,  who,  as  usual,  under  the  native 
'^^^  ^*  governments,  had  enjoyed  a  sort  of  sovereignty,  and  of  whom  little  more  was 
exacted  than  an  annual  tribute,  and  sometimes  the  use  of  their  troops  in  war. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  Company's  possession,  these  2iemindar8  were  only  required 
to  yield  the  same  tribute  which  they  had  paid  to  the  Vizir.  To  the  alterationa 
which  were  proposed  in  the  second  year,  a  Rajab»  named  Bugwunt  Sing,  who 
possessed  the  two  forts  of  Sasnee  and  Bidgeghur,  and  maintained-  an  army  of 
20,000  men,  showed  an  aversion  to  submit  He  was  given  to  understand,  that 
in  the  terms  no  alteration  would  be  made,  and  that  non-compliance  must  be 
followed  by  the  surrender  of  his  forts.  It  was  deemed  a  matter  of  more  thail 
ordinary  importance  to  dispossess  Bugwunt  Sing  of  the  two  forts,  both  as  thej 
rendered  him  too  powerful  for  a  compliant  subject,  imd  as  his  example  afforded 
encouragement  to  other  Zemfaidars. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  l^OS,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Blair,  with  a  force  con- 
«sting  of  four  troops  of  native  cavalry,  four  battalions  of  native  infantry,  and  a 
supply  of  ordnance,  took  a  position  about  two  mfles  distant  from  the  fort  of  Saemee* 
He  was  not  ready  to  commence  the  operations  of  the  siege  till  the  27th,  when 
the  approaches  were  begun,  at  the  distance  of  800  yardis  from  the  place.  On  the 
28th  the  garrison  began  for  the  first  time  to  fire.  On  the  80th,  towards  evening. 

It  sally  was  made,  against  the  head  of  the  trenches,  and  repulsed  with  a  very 

ft 
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trifBng  loss.  On  the  Sd  of  January^  180S,  about  the  same  time  of  the  day,  Chap.  IX. 
another  sally  was  made  on  the  trenches,  by  a  large  body  of  infantry,  under  ^"*7^C"*^ 
cover  of  a  heavy  fire  iBrom  the  fort ;  but  though  some  of  the  enemy  rushed  impe- 
tuously into  the  trenches,  they  speedily  retired.  The  breaching  and  enfilading 
batteries  were  completed  on  the  night  of  the  4th.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
increase  the  force,  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  Rajah.  The  4th  regiment 
of  native  cavalry,  the  2d  battalion  of  the  17th  regiment,  and  five  companies  of 
his  M^esty*s  76th  regiment  were  added ;  and  the  Honourable  Major  General 
St.  John  was  sent  to  take  the  conunand.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  lieute- 
nant-Colonel Blair,  judging  the  breach  to  be  practicable,  selected  fifteen  of  the 
flank  companies  for  the  assault,  and  ordered  them  to  storm  a  little  before  day? 
break^  while  a  false  attack  was  made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fort..  They 
descended  into  the  ditch,  and  planted  their  ladders ;  but  unhappily  found  that  by 
the  unexpected  depth  of  the  ditch,  and  the  sinking  of  the  ladders  in  the  inud^ 
they  came  short  of  the  necessary  length  by  several  feet.     After  an  ineffectual  ^ 

endeavour  to  mount,  the  sepoys  having  remained  fifteen  minutes  upon  the  ladders, 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire,  the  party  was  withdrawn,  with  the  loss  of  ten  men 
killed,  and  somewhat  more  than  double  the  number  wounded. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  repaired  to  Sasnee  with  the  reinforcement  of  another 
rq^iment  of  cavalry ;  joined  the  besiegers  on  the  Slst ;  ordered  the  approaches  to 
be  advanced  200,  yards,  and  the  place  to  be  invested  as  closely  as  possible.  On 
the  8th,  the  town  adjoining  the  fort  was  taken.  The  enemy  defended  it  feebly ; 
but  made  a  strong,  though  unsuccessful,  attempt,  to  recover  it  the  following 
night. 

About  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  11th,  the  garrison  evacuated  the 
fort  without  being  perceived.  As  soon  as  the  event  was  known,  a  party  of  cavalry 
hastened,  and  with  some  success,  to  prevent  them  from  getting  into  the  fort  of 
Bidgegur.  The  Rajah  withdrew  to  a  fort,  which  belonged  to  him,  within  the  line 
of  the  Mahratta  fix>ntier. 

The  army  proceeded  on  the  ISth,  and  sunmioned  Bidgegur,  which  the  com 
mander,  without  the  consent  of  his  master,  declined  giving  up.  Weather  being 
adverse,  the  batteries  were  not  ready  tiU  the  morning  of  the  Slst.  On  the  evening 
of  the  27th,  the  breach  was  made  practicable,  and  at  five  o'dock  in  the  morning, 
the  assault  was  to  begin ;  but  during  the  night,  exceedingly  dark  and  rainy,  the 
garrison  were  discovered  evacuating  the  fort  Though  many  were  killed,  the 
majority,  and  all  the  principal  leaders  escaped.  The  loss  during  the  siege  was 
trifling,  but  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Gordon,  an  ofiicer  of  merit,  was  killed 
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Book  VI.  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine  in  the  fort,  the  morning  after  it  was 

^^"""■"^^^'^-^  taken.* 

1803 

Full  approba-  In  the  month  of  March,  the  commission  appointed  for  the  provisional  govern^ 
home  au^ori-  ^cnt  of  the  ceded  provinces  was  dissolved ;  Mr.  Wellesley  resigned  his  situation 
^^^'  of  Lieutenant-Governor ;  and  immediately  returned  to  Europe.     In  a  dispatch, 

dated  19th  of  November,  1803,  the  home  authorities  declare  their  entire  appro- 
bation of  the  late  transactions  with  the  Vizir ;  ^*  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
being  calculated  to  improve  and  secure  the  interests  of  the  Vizir,  as  well  aa 
those  of  the  Company ; "  nay  more,  "  to  provide  more  effectually  hereafter  for 
the  good  government  of  Oude,  and  consequently  for  the  happiness  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.'' "  We  cannot  conclude,*'  they  say,  **  without  expressing  our  satisfaction, 
that  the  cessions  in  question  have  been  transferred,  and  provisionally  settled,  with 
so  little  delay,  as  already  to  admit  of  their  being  brought  under  the  general 
administration  of  the  Bengal  government.  The  special  commission,  at  the  head 
of  which  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley  was  placed,  appears  to  us  to  have  executed  their 
trust,  with  zeal,  diligence,  and  ability ;  and  the  settlement  of  the  revenue,  whidh 
they  have  concluded  for  a  period  of  three  years,  holds  out  flattering  prospects  of 
future  increase.  The  general  report,  delivered  in  by  Mr.  Wellesley,  on  the 
termination  of  his  mission,  has  afforded  us  much  satisfactory  information  with 
respect  to  the  resources  of  the  upper  provinces ;  and  we  are  happy  to  take  Hob 
occasion  of  approving  the  conduct,  and  acknowledging  the  services  of  that  geib* 
tleman."  f 
Administnir  As  the  temptation  of  administrators  to  exaggerate  the  success  of  their  measures 
the  8*uc^To?  ^  almost  irresistible ;  as  the  distance  of  Indian  administrators  affords  them,  in 
their  mea-  ^^  respect,  pecuUar  advantages ;  and  as  it  is  pleasing  to  be  led  by  flattering 
representations,  this  is  a  deception  against  which  the  public,  as  yet,  are  by  no 
means  sufficiently  on  their  guard.  ^*  It  is  with  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction,'* 
says  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  in  a  dispatch  in  the  revenue  department  to 
the  home  authorities,  dated  the  20th  of  October,  1808,  **  that  his  Excellency  m 
Council  acquaints  your  Honourable  Court,  that  the  wisdom  of  those  measures, 
adopted  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  WeUesley,  for  promoting  the  improve^ 
ment  and  prosperity  of  the  ceded  provinces,  appears  to  have  been  fiilly  confirmed^ 
by  the  tranquiUity  which  has  gen^:ally  prevailed  through  the  country,  and  hy 
the  punctuality  and  fEudlity  with  which  the  revenue,  on  account  of  the  first  year 
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of  the  triennial  settlement,  has  been  realized."  *  From  such  a  representation  as  Chap«  IX. 
this,  every  man  would  conclude^  that  great  contentment  and  satisfaction  prevaiLed.  ^^^C*^ 
Hear  Mr.  Rylej,  who  was  appointed  judge  and  magistrate  of  the  district  of 
Etaawah,  in  Februoiy,  1803,  and  there  remained  till  1805.  Being  asked,  as  a 
witness  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1806,  "  Were  the 
Zemindars,  and  higher  orders  of  the  people,  attached  to  our  government^  during 
the  whole  period  you  were  judge  and  magistrate  of  the  Etaawah  district  ?  ''•*— he 
answered ;  *'  Generally  speaking,  I  believe  the  higher  orders  of  people  in  our 
district  were  not  at  all  well-inclined  to  the  British  government. — ^Do  you  not 
bdieve  that  they  are  ripe  for  a  revolt  if  a  £EivourabIe  opportunity  should  ofier  ?— 
They  certainly  showed  that  disposition  once  or  twice  during  the  time  I  held  that 
office. — During  your  residence  there,  did  the  inhabitants  become  more  or  did  they 
become  less  reconciled  to  the  British  government  ?---*I  conceive  they  were  subse- 
quently much  less  reconciled,  certainly,  than  they  were  at  first. — ^To  wlmt  cause 
do  you  attribute  that  ? — ^To  their  being  dissatisfied  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
introduced  into  the  country  for  their  government. — ^Did  that  prevail  principally 
among  the  Zemindars,  or  the  inhabitants  in  general? — ^The  inhabitmts,  in 
general,  are  so  influenced  by  the  conduct  and  desires  of  the  Zemindars,  who  are 
independent  princes,  that  their  desire  is  principally  that  of  the  head  men.-— Do 
you  consider  that  the  Zemindars,  while  they  were  nominally  under  the  Nabobs 
considered  themselves  as  independent  princes,  and  acted  as  such? — Certainly^ 
tiiey  considered  themselves  as  independent  princes.^'f — It  by  no  means  follows,  that 
any  blame  was  due  to  the  government,  on  account  of  the  disaffection  of  the 
Zemindars ;  because  they  were  dissatisfied,  from  the  loss  of  their  power,  and  so 
long  as  they  retained  it,  good  govemmaoit  could  not  be  introduced.    Yet  a  desire 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  46.  **  The  satisfaction/'  says  the  judicial  letter  from  Bengal,  in  the 
department  of  ceded  proyinces,  dated  on  the  same  dOth  of  October,  **  generally  manifested  by  all 
descriptions  of  piersons  in  the  ceded  provinces,  at  the  transfer  of  these  provinces  to  the  authority 
of  the  British  govemment,  and  the  uninterrupted  success  which  attended  the  measures  adopted 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  by  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  for  the  complete  establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  these  provinces,  appeared  to  his  ExceUency  in  Council,  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  the 
expediency  of  immediately  introducing  into  the  ceded  provinces  the  system  of  internal  government 
established  in  B^gal.  It  is  with  the  highest  degree  of  satis&ction,  his  Excellency  in  Council 
is  enabled  to  add ;  that  the  tranquillity  which  has  in  general  prevailed  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  submission  and  obedience,  manifested  by  all  classes  of  people  to  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
afford  abundant  proof,  both  of  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  new  form  o£  government^  and  of  the 
expediency  of  its  introduction."    Supplemest,  ut  8iqpra»  p.  901. 

t  Minutes  of  Evidence^  p.  £4f*-^9« 
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1803. 


Book  VI.  existed^  on  the  part  of  administration,  to  conceal  the  fact;  to  conceal  it  probably 
even  from  themselves. 

After  several  manifestations  of  a  refractory  spirit,  the  Zemindar  of  Cut- 
choura  agreed  to  deliver  up  his  fort.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1803,  an  English 
captain,  and  two  companies  of  sepoys,  were  admitted  within  the  outer  wall,  when 
the  army  of  intimidation,  which  had  accompanied  them,  was  withdrawn.  After 
they  had  been  delayed,  under  various  pretences,  for  several  hours,  a  gun  was  run 
out  from  the  upper  fort  to  a  position  in  which  it  could  rake  the  passage  in  which 
the  sepoys  were  drawn  up,  and  the  parapets  of  the  walls,  on  each  side^  were 
lined  immediately  with  about  eight  hundred  armed  men ;  when  a  message  was 
received  from  the  Zemindar,  that  unless  they  retired,  they  would  all  be  destroyed! 
As  nothing  could  be  gained  by  resistance,  the  commanding  oflScer  obeyed,  and 
was  not  molested  in  his  retreat.  When  the  army  had  taken  up  its  position  before 
the  place,  the  Zemindar  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  affirmed,  that  he  had  been 
treated  with  indignity  by  the  gentleman  who  had  arrived  to  demand  surrender 
of  the  fort,  that  hostilities  were  begun  by  the  English  troops,  and  that  so  &r 
from  intentions  of  war,  he  was  ready  to  yield  implicit  obedience.  After  what 
had  happened,  he  was  told,  that  nothing  would  suffice  but  the  unconditiond 
surrender  of  himself  and  all  that  appertained  to  him.  The  trenches  were  begun 
on  the  night  of  the  8th ;  the  breaching  battery  opened  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th ;  aiad  before  night,  had  made  such  progress,  that  with  two  hour»  more  of 
day-Ught,  the  breadi  would  have  been,  effected.  Between  seven  and  eight  o^clod^ 
in  the  evening,  the  enemy  rushed  from  the  fort,  with  a  resolution  to  force  their 
way  through  the  chain  of  posts  which  surrounded  them.  *  They  were  attacked,  and 
pursued  for  several  miles  with  considerable  slaughter.  The  principal  tos?  of  die 
English  was  in  Major  Naime,  an  officer  of  the  highest  promise,  who  was  killed 
by  a  match-lock  ball>.  as  he  was  leading  his  corps  to  the  charge.* 

The  evidence  of  disaffection  broke  out,  in  a  manner  somewhat  alarming,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Mahratta  war.  On  the  4th  of  September,  1803,  a 
party  of  Mahrattas,  led  by  a  French  officer,  made  an  mcursion  m  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Shekoabad,  in  the  district  of  Etaawah.  Mr.  Ryley  is  asked  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  **  Did  the  Zemindars  and  the  other  people  not  show  an 
inclination  to  joki  him  ?  "*  He  ajnswered,  "They  not  only  showed  an  indination,, 
but  they  actually  did  join  him.*'  f 

^  Papers,  ut^upra,  Supplement,  No.  S,  to  vol  iiiv 

t  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  55.  *^  From  the  general  spirit  of  revolt  which  the  Zemindars  of  tfab 
eountiy  exhibited;,  on  the  small  check  which  our  troops  received  at  Shekoabad,"  sap  a  lettei  oC 
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The  Rajah  Chutter  Saul  possesfied  the  fort  of  Tetteeah,  and  had  not  only  shown  Chap.  IX. 
a  refractory,  but  a  predatory  disposition ;  he  was  therefore  considered  in  rebellion,  ^"^^1^/ 
and  a  reward  offered  for  his  person,  either  dead  or  alive.     On  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, lieutenant-Colonel  Guthrie  marched  to  Tetteeah ;  and,  as  it  had  beei^ 
dismantled  by  a  detachment  of  the  British  army  a  few  months  before,  expected, 
to  take  it  by  assault.     After  a  severe  contest  of  some  hours,  he  was  overpowered 
by  the  enemy,  and  sent  to  Captain  Dalston  to  hasten  to  his  relief.     On  the 
arrival  of  that  officer,  he  found  the  force  under  Colonel  Guthrie  completely  broken,, 
and  sheltering  themselves  in  the  ditch,  immediately  under  the  waBs  of  thefiirt ;    * 
while  the  people  within,  not  able  to  take  aim  at  them  with  theur  matchlocks, 
were  throwing  powder  pots,  which  exploded  among  them  in  the  ditch,  and  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  vUlages  were  assembling  to  attack  them  from  without   ' 
Captain  Dalston  with  his  field-pieces  soon  cleared  the  tops  of  the  walls.    TWs 
enaUed  Colonel  Guthrie  and  his  party  to  make  their  escape  from  the  ditch.    The 
loss  was  serious.       Colonel  Guthrie  and  three  other  EngKsh   officers  were 
wounded,  th6  first,  mortally.    Of  the  native  officers  nearly  one  third  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.    They  were  unable  to  bring  off  either  their*  gun  or  tumbril^ 
of  which  the.one  was  spiked,  the  other  blown  up.    On  the  following  night,  the  - 
enemy  evacuated  the  fort,  and  the  Riyah  fled  to  the  other  side  of  the  Jumna. 
:    Whatever  belonged  to  the  (lenders  was,  in  these  cases,  taken,  as-forfeited  to 
the  government ;  for  their  persons  all  the  more  eminent  among  them  found  the 
means  of  escape.*  "    '. 

CapUun  M.  White,  commanding  at  Etaawab,  dal«d  12th  September,  1503.    Papera^  utBupra^ 
Supplement,  No.  2,  to  vol.  iii.  ... 

*  Ibid, 
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V, 


CHAP.  X. 

7%e  Nabob  of  Surat  deposed^The  Rajah  of  Tanjort  deposed-^Thc  Nabob  of 

Arcot  deposed. 

Book  VI.  ThE  dty  of  Surat,  situated  in  the  province  of  Gujrat,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
'l^l^^  river  Taptee,  was  by  far  the  greatest  place  of  maritime  commerce  in  India,  when 
the  Europeans  first  discovered  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Com- 
municating easily  with  some  of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  Mogul  empire,  it  was 
conveniently  situated  not  only  for  the  traffic  of  the  western  coast  of  India,  but 
what  was  at  that  time  of  much  greater  importance,  the  trade  of  the^Persian  and 
Arabian  gul&.  As  it  was  the  port  from  which  a  passage  was  most  conveniently 
taken  to  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  it  acquired  a  peculiar  sacrisdness  in  the  eyes  of 
Mussulmen,  and  was  spok^i  of  under  the  denomination  of  one  of  the  gates  <^ 
Mecca.  It  acquired  great  magnitude,  as  well  as  celebrity ;  for,  even  now,  after  it 
has  confessedly  declined,  it  was  estimated  in  1796  at  800,000  inhabitantd;  and 
though  it  is  probable  that  this  amount  exceeds  the  reality,  Surat  may  at  this 
time  be  regarded  as  the  largest  dty  in  India.  When  the  votaries  of  the  andent 
religion  of  Persia,  of  which  the  Zend,  and  its  commentary  the  Pazend,  are  the 
inspired  and  sacred  books,  were  driven  from  Persia,  and  the  tolerating  policy  of 
Akbar  drew  a.  portion  of  them  to  India ;  Surat,  as  the  most  celebrated  landing- 
place  from  Persia,  became  the  prindpal  place  of  their  abode ;  and  there^  about 
14,000  of  their  descendants  still  preserve  their  manners,  and  adhere  to  their 
worship. 
•Hie  history  of  The  present  fort,  or  castle  of  Surat,  was  erected  about  the  year  1543,  when 
Sultaun  Mohammed  Shah  was  EJng  of  Gujrat.  As  ^s  kingdom  soon  after 
yielded  to  the  Mogul  arms,  Surat  became  subject  to  the  government  of  DelhL 
It  fell  in  with  the  Mogul  policy,  to  separate  the  administration  of  the  dty,  from 
the  government  of  the  castle.  The  Governor  of  the  castle,  and  its  garrison,  were 
maintained  by  lands,  jaghire ;  and  tunka,  or  assignments  on  the  revenue.  The 
Governor  of  the  town  received  the  customs,  or  taxes  on  exports  and  imports ;  the 
taxes  called  mokaats,  on  almost  all  commodities ;  and  the  land  revenue,  subject 
to  certain  deductions  for  the  Delhi  treasury,  of  some  surrounding  districts. 
For  the  maritime  protection  of  the  western  side  of  India*  the  Mogul  govern-- 
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tnent  established  a  fleet  Its  expense,  in  whole  or  in  part,  was  defray^  by  Cbap.  X. 
assignments  on  the  revenues  of  Surat  Some  time  after  the  command  of  this  ^"— v— ^ 
fleet  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  chiefs,  called  the  Siddees  of  Rajahpoor,  or 
about  the  year  1734,  the  Mahrattas,  carrying  their  conquests  over  almost  all  the 
province,  reduced  the  revenues  of  Surat  to  the  taxes  levied  within  the  town,  and 
the  produce  of  a  few  remaining  districts.  The  Nabob  of  Surat,  thus  straitened 
in  his  resources,  began  to  fail  in  his  payments  to  the  fleet.  Thereupon  the 
Siddee  blockaded  the  port ;  and  compelled  him  to  appropriate  to  those  payments 
the  revenue  of  the  principal  district  from  which  any  land  revenue  was  now 
derived,  as  well  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  duties  collected  within  the  town. 
In  the  year  1746,  died  the  Nabob  Teigh  Beg  Ehan,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
Nabobship  by  Sufder  Khan,  whose  son,  Vukar  Ehan,  entered  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  government  of  the  castle.  But  Mea  Atchund,  who  had  married  into 
the  family  of  the  late  Nawaub,  and  was  supported  by  his  widow,  and  some  of  the 
leading  men,  contrived  to  possess  himself  of  the  castle,  to  the  expulsion  of  Vukar 
Khan.  He  also  applied  to  the  Mahratta,  Damagee,  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
Guickwar  princes ;  and  promised  him  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  Surat,  if  aided 
by  him  in  expelling  also  the  Nabob  of  the  town.  By  this,  commenced  the  Mahratta 
chout,  which  was  afterwards  shared  with  the  Peshwa.  An  officer,  as  collector  of 
chout,  was  established  on  the  part  of  the  Peshwa,  and  another  on  the  part  of 
the  Gwickwar  princes,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  its  affecting  the  revenues,  and 
hence  the  Mahratta  chout,  interfered  with  every  act  of  administration>  and 
contributed  to  increase  the  misgovemment  of  the  dty.  Even  when  the  English, 
at  a  much  later  period,  conceived  the  design  of  forcing  upon  the  Nawaub  a 
better  administration  of  justice,  they  were  restrained  by  fear  of  the  Mahrattas, 
to  whom  the  chout  on  law-suits  (a  foijffth  part  of  all  litigated  property  was  the 
fee  for  government)  was  no  insignificant  portion  of  the  exacted  tribute. 

Mea  Achund  succeeded  against  the  Nabob  of  the  city,  whom  he  expelled ; 
was  himself  after  a  little  time  compelled  to  fly ;  but  a  second  time  recovered  his 
authority,  which  he  permanently  retained.  Amid  these  revolutions,  however, 
the  government  of  the  castle  had  been  acquired  by  the  Siddee.  But  the  use 
which  he  made  of  his  power  was  so  oppressive  to  the  dty,  that  several  invita- 
tions were  soon  after  made  to  the  English  to  dispossess  him ;  and  take  the  com* 
mand  both  of  the  castle  and  the  fleet.  Fear  of  embroiling  themselves  with  the 
Mahrattas»  and  the  danger  of  deficient  ftinds,  kept  the  English  shy  till  1758; 
when  an  outrage  was  committed  upon  some  Englishmen  by  the  people  of  the 
Siddee,  and  all  redress  refiised.    The  Nabob  agreed  to  asost  them  in  any  en* 
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Book  VT.  taprise  against  the  Siddee,  provided  he  himself  was  secured  in  the  government 
^^"^■v— ^  of  the  town,  A  treaty  to  this  effect,  reserving  to  the  £n§^h  the  power  of 
appointing  a  naib  or  deputy  to  the  Nawaub,  was  concluded  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1759 ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  Siddee  agreed  to  give  up  the  castle  and  the 
fleet  .  Sunnuds  were  granted  from  Delhi,  vesting  the  Company  with  the  com- 
mand and  emoluments  of  both ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Mogul  flag  con- 
tinued to  fly  on  the  castle,  and  at  the  mast-head  of  the  Company's  principal 
cruiser  on  the  station.  The  annual  sum,  allotted  by  the  sunnuds  for  the  expense 
of.  the  castle  and.  fleet,  was  two  lacs  of  rupees;  but  the  sources  from  which  it 
was  to  be  derived  were  found  to  be  far  from  equal  to  its  production. 

In  1763,  the  Nawaub  Mea  Achund  died ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Bombay  government,  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  In  1777,  the  office  of  Naib  was 
wholly  abolished,  by  consent  of  the  'Company ;  and  its  funds  transferred  to  the 
exchequer  of  the  Nabob. 

.  Another  succession  took  place  in  1790,  when  the  father  died,  and  the  son,  in 
right  of  inheritance,  avowed  by  the  English  government,  ascended  the  musnud. 
His  right  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  governors,  whose  power 
became  hereditary,  and  independent,  upon  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  government; 
that  of  the  Subahdars,  for  example,  of  Dude,  Bengal,  and  Deccan,  or  the 
Nawaub  of  Arcot,  acknowledged  and  treated  as  sovereign,  hereditary  princes, 
both  by  the  English  government,  and  the  English  people. 

'  The  expense  which  the  English  had  incurred,  by  holding  the  castle  of  Surat, 
had  regularly  exceeded  the  sum,  which,  notwithstanding  various  arrax^inents 
with  the  Nabob,  they  had  been  able  to  draw  from  the  sources  of  revenue. 
Towards  the  year  1797»  the  English  authorities,  both  at  home  and  at  the  spot, 
expressed  impatience  under  this  burthen,  and  the  Nawaub  was  importuned  for 
two  things ;  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  reform  of  government  in  the  dty ; 
and  an  enlargement  of  the  English  receipts.  The  expedient  in  particular  recQm- 
mended,  was,  to  disband  a  great  proportion  of  his  own  undisciplined  soldiery, 
and  assign  to  the  English  funds  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  three  local  bat- 
talions. **  The  Nabobs"  says  Governor  Duncan,  **  betrayed  an  immediate  jear 
lousy  of,  and  repugnance  to,  any  concession  ;  as  well  on  the  alleged  ground  of  the 
inadequacy  of  his  funds;  as  of  the  principle  of  our  interference  with  his  ailmi- 
nistration ;  which  he  declared  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  treaty  of  1759-''  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  was  induced,  after  a  pressing  negotiation,  to  consent  to 
pay  one  lac  of  rupees  annually,  and  to  make  other  concessions  to  the  annual 
amount  of  rather  more  than  30^000  rupees.    But  on  the  8th  of  January^  1799« 
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before  the  treaty  was  concluded^  he  died.    He  left  only  an  infant  son,  who  sur-    Chap.  X. 
vived  him  but  a  few  weeks:  and  his  brother,  as  heir,  laid  claim  to  the  ffo-         -       ' 

^  1800. 

Temment. 

•  The  power  of  the  English  was  now  so  great,  that  without  their  consent  it  The  English 
was  vain  to  hope  to  be  Governor  of  Surat ;  and  it  was  resolved,  on  so  favourable  ^i^^Ih^^ 
a  conjuncture,  to  yield  their  consent,  at  the  price  alone  of  certain  concessions.  su^^V^ 
These  were,  the  establishment  of  a  judicature,  and  the  payment  of  a  sufficient  ^^"^  footing. 
quantity  of  money.  The  negotiation  continued  till  the  month  of  April  1800. 
The  chief  difficulty  regarded  the  amount  of  tribute.  Importunity  was  carried 
to  the  very  utmost  The  re^^stablishment  of  the  naibship  was  the  instrument  of 
intimidation;  for  the  rightof  thedaimantwas  regarded  by  the  Bombay  govemmentas 
too  certain  to  be  disputed.  Governor  Duncan,  in  his  letter  to  the  English  chief  at 
Surat,  dated  18th  April,  1799»  describing  a  particular  sum  of  moneyas  no  more  than 
what  the  Nabob  ought  to  give,  to  ensure  his  succession,  and  prevent  the  English 
from  appointing  a  naib, "  adds,  ^*  which  we  have  as  dear  a  right  to  do,  as  he  has 
to  become  Nabob;  or  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  protection  to  his  family  and 
himself.  Both  points  stand  equally  spedfied  in  the  treaty."  With  regard  to  the 
right,  however,  of  re-establishing  a  naibship,  after  having  sanctioned  its  abo- 
lition, the  case  was  by  no  means  clear.  The  Court  of  Directors,  in  their  letter 
to  the  Bombay  Presidency,  dated  the  17th  of  February,  1797,  had  declared^ 
^  Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  Nabob,  his  father,  and  his 
giand&ther,  owed  their  devation  to  the  influence  of  the  Company ;  we  doubt 
our  right  to  impose  upon  the  Nabob  an  officer  under  this  denomination ;  from 
the  consideration  that  the  first  naib,  nominated  by  the  Company's  representatives 
in  1759,  was  appointed  under  an  express  article  of  a  written  agreement  with 
the  then  Nabob  M ea  Achund,  and  that  upon  the  death  of  a  second  naib  the 
office  was  consolidated  with  the  office  of  Nabob,  and  was  not  renewed  upon  the 
succession  of  the  present  Nabob."  With  regard  to  the  right  of  inheritance  in 
the  present  claimant,  beside  the  declarations  of  Grovemor  Duncan,  of  which  that 
ldix>ve  quoted  is  not  the  only  one,  Mr.  Seton,  the  chief  at  Surat,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Duncan,  of  26th  of  December,  1799»  says,  *^  The  Supreme  Government 
determined  the  musnud  to  be  the  hereditary  right  of  his  brother,  and  from  that 
decision  consequently  now  his  established  inheritance." 

The  claimant  consented  to  pay  a  lack  of  rupees  annually,  but  perseveringly 
insisted  that  beyond  that  sum  the  revenues  of  the  place  would  not  enable  him 
to  gQ.  Afl«r  every  mode  of  importunity  was  exhausted,  and  every  spedes  of 
inquiry  was  made,  Mr.  Seton  became  satisfied,  that  his  statement  was  just,  and 
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^ , / 

1800. 


Resolution 
taken  to 
depose  the 
Kabobof 
Jiorat. 


on  the  18th  of  August,  1799»  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Bombaj,  in  the  M- 
Wing  words :  *^  I  have  left  nothing  undone ;  and  pressed  him  to  the  utmost 
I  am  convinced  he  has  not  the  means,  or  believe  he  really  would  pay  more.  Poor 
Mr.  Farmer  has  been  led  into  a  false  opinion  of  the  resources  of  Surat ;  and  I 
could  almost  venture  to  stake  my  life  on  it,  that  more  than  the  lac  is  not  to  be 
got  by  any  means  short  of  military  force.  Take  the  govemmeot  fimn  the 
family,  and  pension  them  (though  such  a  measure  would,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
be  contrary  to  good  faith),  I  scarce  believe,  after  all  endeavours,  that  the  Com* 
pany  with  these  pensions,  and  the  increased  necessary  establishments,  would  be 
more  in  pocket,  than  they  will  now  with  their  present  estabUshment  and  this 
donation.  What  were  the  views  of  the  Company  in  possesang  themselves  of 
the  castle  ?  Whatever  they  Ivere,  they  are  not  altered,  and  they  were  then 
satisfied  with  the  castle,  and  tunka  revenue,  which  is  only  diminished  from  a 
decrease  of  trade ;  and  here  a  lac  is  unconditionally  offered,  which  exceeds  the 
amount  of  castle  and  tunka  revenue  by  25,000  rupees  per  annum ;  yet  the 
present  government  are  not  satisfied  therewith,  and  still  want  more ;  which  cannot 
be  raised,  if  the  Nabob  does  not  squeeze  it  out  of  the  subjects." 

A  dispatch  from  the  Governor-General,  dated  10th  of  March,  1800,  was  in 
due  course  received,  which  ordered  the  Nawaub  to  be  immediately  displaced^ 
and  the  government  and  revenues  to  be  wholly  assumed  by  the  English.  This 
was  the  most  unceremonious  act  of  dethronement,  whidi  the  English  had  yet 
performed ;  as  the  victim  was  the  weakest  and  most  obscure.  Some  of  the  ex- 
planations with  which  this  command  was  accompanied  are  not  much  less  remaifc- 
able  than  the  principal  fact.  Not  negotiation,  but  dethronement,  would  have 
been  adopted  from  the  first,  except  for  one  reason,  namdy,  a  little  danger. 
**  The  exigencies  of  the  public  service,*'  says  the  Govemor-Genera^  **  during  the 
late  war  in  Mysore,  and  the  negotiations  which  succeeded  the  termination  of  it, 
would  have  rendered  it  impracticable  for  your  government  to  fiimish  the  militaiy 
force,  indispensaUy  necessary,  for  effecting  a  reform  of  the  government  of  Surat, 
even  if  other  considerations  had  not  rendered  it  adviseable  to  defer  that  refom 
until  the  complete  re-establishment  of  tranquillity  throughout  the  British  posses- 
sions in  India."  It  is  here  of  importance,  once  more,  to  remark  upon  the  phrar 
seology  of  the  Govemor-GeneraL  To  dethrone  the  sovereign,  to  alter  com- 
pletely the  distribution  of  the  powers  of  government,  and  to  place  them  in  a 
set  of  hands  wholly  different  and  new,  though  it  constituted  one  of  the  mctt 
complete  revolutions  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  was  spidcen  of  as  <t 
•*  reform  of  the  government." 
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The  reasoning,  by  force  of  which  the  6ovemor*6eneral  claims  the  right  to   Crap.  X. 
make  such  a  reform,  ought  to  be  heard     "  On  a  reference,''  says  he,  **  to  the  ^''-"^v— ' 
treaty  of  1759^  concluded  with  Mayeneddien,  we  find  that  it  was  only  a  per- Reasoning  of 
sonal  engagement  with  that  Nabob,  and  that  it  did  not  extend  to  his  heirs.  GLwaTi"^" 
Independent  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  discussion  which  passed  in  1768,  J^P®"^^^ 
on  the  death  of  Mayeneddien,  as  well  as  the  letter. from  your  government,  dated 
the  25th  of  March,  1790,  when  the  office  of  Nabob  again  became  vacant,  prove  ^ 
it  to  have  been  the  geperal  sense,  that  the  operation  of  the  treaty  of  1 759  ceased  on 
the  demise  of  Mayeneddien.    The  power  of  the  Mogul  having  also  become  extinct, 
it  follows,  that  the  Company  not  being  restricted,  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
the  office  of  ^abob,  by  any  specific  treaty,  are  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  it  as  they 
may  think  proper," 

Here  two  things  are  assumed;  first,  thht  the  English  of  that  day  were  not 
bound  by  the  treaty  of  1759 ;  the  second,  that,  wheresoever  not  bound  by 
specific  treaties,  the  English  were  at  liberty  to  dethrone  any  sovereign  whom 
they  pleased;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Governor-General,  **  to  dispose  of  the 
oSRce  of  Nabob,  as  they  may  think  proper.''  Upon  no  part  of  this  reasoning  is 
imy  comment  required. 

Attention  is  also  due  to  the  conduct  of  the  Bombay  rulers.  Governor 
Duncan,  and  Mr.  Seton  had,  both  of  them,  previously  declared  their  conviction 
of  the  dear  right  of  the  Nabob,  not  only  to  the  Nabobship  by  right  of  inheii* 
taace^  but  to  the  support  and  alliance  of  the  English,  by  a  treaty  which  their  acts 
had  repeatedly  confirmed.  Yet,  no  sooner  did  they  receive  the  command  of  the 
Governor-General  to  dethrone  him,  than  they  were  ready  to  bec(Mne  the  active 
instruments  of  that  dethronement,  and,  as  £ar  aa  appears,  without  so  mueh  as  a 
hint,  that  in  their  opinion  the  command  was  unjust. 

The  Govemor-^^eneral  .next  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  sort  of  government 
which  was  performed  by  the  Nabob  was  exceedingly  bad.  Neither  was  the 
defence  of  the  dty  from  external  enemies  in  a  tderable  state ;  nor  was  its 
internal  government  compatible  with  the  happiness  of  the  people,  under  the  pre* 
vailing  ^  finuds,  exactions,  and  mismanagement  in  the  coQection  of  the  revenue^ 
the  avowed  comiptioh  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  entire  ineffidency 
in  the  pohoe.  It  is  obvious  "  he  continues,  ^'  that  these  important  objects,** 
namely,  the  security  and  good  government  of  Surat,  ^  can  only  be  attained  by 
the  Company  taking  the  entire  dvil  and  military  government  of  the  dty  into 
tiieir  own  hands;  and  consequentiy,"  he  adds,  **  it  is  their  duty,  as  well  as  their 
right,  to  have  recourse  to  that  measure." 
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Book  VL       Here  again  we  see  the  doctrine  most  clearly  averred,  and .  most  confidently 
^'"Z^^^r'^  1^  down,  as  a  basis  of  action,  that  bad  government  under  any  sovereign  conv 

stitutes  a  right,  and  even  a  duty,  to  dethrone  him  ;  either  in  fsivour  of  the  East 

India  Company  alone,  if  they  ought  to  have  the  monopoly  of  dethronement ; 

or  in  favour  of  mankind  at  large,  if  the  privilege  ought  to  be  as  difiusive  as  the 

reason  on  which  it  is  founded. 
Mode  of  the        It  being  deemed,  by  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  that  his  own  presence  would.be 

deposition.  .^  * 

useful  for  effecting  the  revolution  at  Surat,  he  left  the  Presidency  in  the  end  of 
April,  and  arrived  on  the  2d  of  May.  After  endeavouring  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  persons,  whose  influence  was  most  considerable  on  the  mind  of  the 
Nawaub,  he  opened  the  business  to  that  ruler  himself,  on  the  Qth,  and^owed  him 
till  the  12th  to  deliberate  upon  his  answer.  At  the  interview,  on  that  day,  the 
Nawaub  declared  ;  "  that  he  could  not  survive  acquiescence  in  the  demand;, 
not  only  from  the  sense  of  personal  degradation ;  but.  from  the  odium  he^  must 
incur,  among  all  Mussulmans,  if  he  consented  to  place  the  door  of  Mecca  in  the 
hands  of  a  people  who  had  another  faith.'^  The  steps  necessary  for  accomplishing 
the  revolution,  without  regard  to  his  consent,  were  now  pursued ;  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  removing  his  troops  from  the  guard  of  the  dty,  and  taking 
possession  of  it,  by  the  Company's. soldiers,  the  following  morning* :  In  the:mean 
time,  the  reflections  of  the  Nawaub,  and  the  remonstrances  of  las  friends,- having 
convinced  him  that,  opposition  being  fixdtless,  submission  wasi  the  prudent  choice, 
he  communicated  to  the  Governor  his  willingness  to  comply,  and  the  treaty  was 
mutually  signed  on  the  following  day. .  It  had  been  transmitted  by  the  Governor- 
General,  ready  drawn;  and.  was  executed  without,  alteration.  The  Nabob 
rescued  the  government^  dvil  and  military,  with  all  its  emoluments,  powers, 
and  privileges,  to  the  East  India  Company.  And  on  their  part,,  the  Compiany 
agreed  to  pay  the  Nabob  and  his  heirs  one  lac  of  rupees  annually,  together  with 
a  fifth  part  of  what  should  remain,  as  surplus  of  the  revenues,  after  deduction  of 
this  allowance,  of  the  Mahratta  chout,  and  the  charges  of  collection. 

When  the  powers  of  government  were  .thus  vested  in  English  hands,  estar 
blishments  were .  formed  for  the  administration  of  justice,  for  the  superintend- 
ence of  police,  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  for  the  provision  of  the 
Company's  investment.  For  this  purpose,  the  Governor-General  had  given  two- 
leading  directions ;  the  first  was,  that  each  of  these  departments  should  be  com- 
mitted to  cBistinct  persons ;  and  the  second,  that  the  powers  vested  in  the  several 
officers  should  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with  those  of  the.  correspondent 
officers  in  Bengal.     They  have,  therefore^  no  need  of  description. 
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Though. stripped  of  all  the  powers  of  government,  and  a  mere  pensioner  of    Chap.X. 
state,  it  was  stiU  accounted  proper  for  Meer  Nasseer  ad  Dien  to  act  the  farce  of  ^""T^jC     ' 
royalty ;  his  succession  to  the  musnud  of  his  ancestors  was  now  acknowledged 
by. the  English  government,'  and  he  was  placed  on  it. with  the  same  pomp  aiid 
ceremony,  as  if  he  had  been  receiving  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  on  the  day 
after  he  had  for  ever  resigned  them. 

The  great  difficulty  was,  to  obtain  deKverance  from  the  misery  of  the  Mah^ 
ratta  chout.     The  Guickwar  prince  expressed  the  greatest  readiness  to  compli- 
ment the  Company,  to  whom  he  looked  for  protection,  with  the  share  which 
belonged  to  him.     With  the  Peshwa,  the  business  was  not  so  easily  arranged.*  ' 
.  In   the   dispatch .  of  the  Court .  of  Directors,  dated  "  Political   Department;  instructions 
18th  October,  1797,"  and  addressed  «  to  our  President  in  Council  dt  Fort  [n^n'bf  Z" 
St.  George,"  they  say,  "  We  have  requested  Lord  Momington  to  make  a  short  ^PP^  ^P^^^ 
stay  at  Madras,  previous  to  his  proceeding  to  take  upon  himself  the  Government-  g^d  to  the 
General  of  Bengal,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot. 
Arcotto,agree:to  a  modification  of  the  treaty  with  his  Highness  in  1792.*- 
Lord  Hobart  had  just  been  recalled,  because  he  differed  with  the  Government- 
General  of  thatday,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  expedients  which  he  adopted  for' 
the  attainment  of  this  modification,  f     The  Directors,  notwithstanding;  go  on  to 
say,  "  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  zealous  endeavours  of  Lord  Hobart,*  for 
that  purpose,  had  proved  successful ;  and  as,  in  our  opinion;  nothing  short  of 
the  modification  proposed  is  likely  to  answer  any  beneficial  purpose,  Lord  Mom- 
ington will  render  a  most  essential  service  to  the  Company,  should  he  be  able  to. 
accoitiplish  that  object,  or  an  arrangement  similar  thereto.     But  feeling,  as  we 
do,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our  credit  with  the  country^  powers^  by  an 
exact  observance  of  treaties— a  principle  so  honourably  established  under  Lord 
ComwaIlis*s  administration — ^we  cannot  authorize  his  Lordship  to  exert  other 
powers  than  those  of  persuasion,  to  induce  the  Nabob  to  fi>rm  a  new  arrangement.'*  t 
It  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  hear  ministers  and  directors  conjunctly  declaring,^ 
that  **  the  principle  of  an  exact  observance  of  treaties''  still  remained  ia  be 
^*  honourably  established,**  at  the  time  of  Lord  Comwallis's;  administration.     It  . 

*  See  a  folio  volume  of  535  pages,  of  papers  relatbg  to  this  transaction  solely,  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  l^th  July,  1806,  and  furnished  with  a  copioiis  taUe  of 
contents,  by  which  every  paper,  to  which  the  text  bears  reference,  will  be  easily  found. 

f  Vide,  supra,  p.  404. 
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Book  VI.  WAS  the  desire  of  credit  with  the  country  poirers,  thai  now  constitated  the 
^^"^^""^^  motive  to  its  observance.     But  if  the  Companj  when  weak  could  div^^ard  such 
credit  with  the  country  powers,  they  had  much  less  reason  now  to  diead  any 
inconvenience  from  the  want  of  it.     Besides,  the  questicm  is,  whether   the 
countiy  powers  ever  gave  them,  or  gave  any  body,  credit  for  a  fidth,  of  wUdi 
they  can  so  little  form  a  conception,  as  that  of  regarding  a  treaty  any  longer 
than  it  is  agreeable  to  their  interests  to  do  so. 
Transactions       In  a  letter  in  council,  dated  Fort  William,  4th  July,  1798,  the  home  author 
Cigtonwith^°^rities  are  told,  that  *^  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Fort  St  George,  the  Go* 
the  Nabob.     yemor-General  lost  no  time  in  taking  the  necessary  steps  for  q>eniiig  a  ncgotia^ 
tion  with  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  your 
wishes,  with  regard  to  the  modification  of  the  treaty  of  1798.*— The  Governor- 
General,  however,  found  his  Highness  so  completely  indisposed  to  that  arrange- 
ment,  as  to  predude  all  hopes  of  obtaining  his  consent  to  it  at  present."    The 
letter  then  promises,  at  a  future  day,  a  detailed  account  of  the  communications 
which  had  passed  between  the  Governor-General  and  Nabob :  but  this  was 
never  sent.* 

In  1799  the  Governor-General,  when  he  was  again  at  Madras,  and  war  with 
Mysore  was  begun,  thought  another  &vourable  opportunity  had  arrived  of 
urging  the  Nabob  afresh  on  the  subject  of  changes  so  ardently  desired.  The 
treaty  of  179S  gave  a  right  to  assume  the  temporary  government  of  the  country 
on  the  occurrence  of  war  in  tiie  Camatic.  To  this  measure  the  Nawaidb  and 
his  £Either  had  always  manifested  the  most  intense  arexAon.  It  was  lu^ed  that 
the  view  of  this  extremity,  and  of  the  burthen  of  debt  to  the  Compuiy,  with 
which  he  was  loaded  and  galled,  would  operate  forcibly  upon  his  mkid.  The 
Govemor-laeneral  accordingly  proposed  that  he  should  cede  to  the  Company,  in 
undivided  sovareignty,  those  taritories  which  were  already  mortgaged  for  the 
payment  of  his  subsidy,  in  which  case  he  would  be  exempted  from  the  operation 
of'  the  clause  which  subjected  him  to  the  assumption  of  his  country ;  wlrile  it 
was  further  proposed  to  make  over  to  him,  in  liquidation  of  his  debt  to  tiie 
Company,  certain  suras,  in  ^pute  between  them,  to  the  amount  of  2,30,040 
pagodas. 
Nabob  de-  These  conditions  were  ]»tipoBed  to  tiie  Nabob  by  letter,  dated  the  84th  of 
by  the  treaty  Ap^.  The  Nabob  answered  by  the  same  medium,  dated  the  ISth  of  May, 
The  season  for  alarming  him,  by  the  assumption  of  his  country^  was  elapsed, 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  304f« 
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Seringapatam  being  taken^  and  the  war  at  an  end.  The.Nabob,  ther^ne»  Chap.  X. 
stood  upon  the  strength  of  his  treaty,  which  he  represented  as  so  wise,  and  so  ^^^T"^ 
admirable,  that  no  change  could  be  made  in  it,  i^thout  the  sacrifice  of  some 
mutual  advantage ;  that,  even  if  the  assumption  of  his  country  were  necessary, 
which,  thanks  to  the  Divine  mercy,  was  at  present  far  from  the  case ;  nay, 
•*  were  the  personal  inconvenience  ten  times  greater  ;•*  the  sacrifice  would  be 
cheerfiilly  made,  ^'  rather  than  consent  to  the  alteration  of  the  treaty,  even  in  a 
letter."  Besides,  there  ware  othei:  engagements,  by  which  the  Nabob  must  ever 
hold  himself  inviolably  bound.  These  weze,  respect  for  *^  the  loved  and  revered 
Personages"  by  whiun  the  treaty  was  framed,  and  the  dying  commands  of  his 
honoured  father,  to  which  he  had  pledged  a  sacred  regard.  He  also  plied  the 
Governor-General  witii  an  argument,  which  to  hb  mind  might  be  regarded  as 
peculiarly  persuasive — an  argument  drawn  pi»e  firom  parliamentary  stores-— 
experience  gainst  theoiy :  ^  I  cannot,**  said  he,  ^  overlook  a  circumstance^ 
which,  in  affairs  of  this  sort,  must  naturally  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  your 
Lordship ;  that  the  treaty,  which  is  now  suggested  to  be  defective,  has  had  a 
trials  my  Lord,  of  more  than  seven  years ;  and,  without  a  single  exertion,  has 
been  found,  for  that  period,  not  only  sufiSdent  for  all  common  purposes,  but  has 
secured  the  fuUilment  of  every  condition  stipulated  in  it,  with  an  harmony 
uninterrupted ;  and  perhaps^  I  might  add,  almost  unprecedented  in  any  country 
or  age.*** 

The  Court  of  Directors,  in  theur  political  letter  to  Fort  St.  George,  dated  the  The  Dbectow 
jith  of  June,  1799*  say,  '*  We  have  been  advised,  by  the  Earl  of  Momingtpn,  fence  b^  aiieg. 
that  the  Nabob  continues  to  oppose  a  determined  resolution  to  the  modification  of^^^^^^ 
the  treaty  of  1792>  which  has  been  repeatedly  proposed  to  him.     At  the  same 
time,  we  observe,  that  his  Highness  has  distinctly  acknowledged,  that  he  is  in 
the  practice  of  raising  money  annually  by  assignments  of  the  revemies  of  those 
districts,  which  form  the  security  for  the  payment  of  the  Company's  subsidy.** 
They  add,  *^  As  this  practice  is  unquestionably  contrary  to  the  letter,  and  sub- 
versive of  the  spirit,  of  that  treaty,  we  direct,  that,  inunediately  upon  the  re* 
ceipt  hereoi^  you  adopt  the  necessary  measures  for  taking  possesion,  in  the  name 
ci  the  Company,  of  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  the  said  districts,  the  revemies 
of  which  i^all  appear  to  be  so  assigned ;  and  that  you  continue  to  hold  the  same, 
and  collect  the  rents  thereof,  in  order  that  the  Company  may  not  in  future  be 

*  Papen,  ut  supra,  p.  213—816. 
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Book  VI.  deprived  of  the  Only  security  which  they  possesi|^  und^r  th^  Jb^fo^-|pe^1ix)):|ed 
^"*^  treaty,  io  answer  any  failure  in  the,N^|),  in  the  dischar^ng  )us^ su^dj-  lY.on 

will  immediately  communicate  to  the  Nabob  the  determination  we  have  coio^e  to^ 
and  the  orders  you  have  received  relative  to  this  point"  *  .  ,    :    • 

nie  afmmation,  relative  to  the  assignments  on  tjie  districts  in  pledge,^  is  cofh 
trasted  with  the  following  affirmation  of  the  Nabob,  in  his  letter  of  the  13th  of 
May,,  just  quoted,  in  which  he  answers  the  proposal  and  reasonings  which  tjie 
tetter,  of  the  Governor-General  had  pressed  upon  his  mind :  "  I  do  most  unequi- 
vocally assure  your  Lordship,  on  the  word  and  faith  of  a  spvereign,  that  no  one 
foot  of  the  districts  set  apart  by',  the  treaty  of  1792  have  been,  or  are,  in  any 
manner  or  wav,  directly  or  indirectly,  assigned  by  me,  or  with  mj  knowledge^ 
to  aiiy  individual  whatsoever :  and,  having  made  this  solemn  and  unreserved  de-^' 
claration,  I  would  hope,  that  I  need  not  urge  more/' f 
Nothing  short     With  rcspcct  to  the  command  of  the  home  authorities  to  take  possession  of 

of  the  transfer  '  ,,       .       •  ,      «    *,  **    i     '•  %•  »         ^        *  ^  -^ 

of  the  govern-  the  distncts,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  expedients,  the   Governor  of  Fort  St. 

suffioe!^^"  George,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1800,  writes,  "Your  letter  to  the  Governor- 
General,,  dated  the  l6th  June,  1799,  is  still  under  his  Lordship's  consideration^' 
But  it  is  material  for  me  to'  repeat — and  with  impressive  earnestness^  that  no 
security,  sufficiently  extensive  and  efficient,  for  the  British  interest  in  the  Car- 
natic,  can  be  derived  from  the:  treaty  of  1792;  and  that  no  divided  power,^ 
however  modified,  can  possibly  avert  the  utter  ruin  of  that  devoted  country."  J  * 
On  the  13th  of  June,  1799,  the  home  authorities  wrote  to  the  Governor- 
General,  "  In  the  event  of  a  war  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  respective  countrie9 
of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  will  of  course  come  under 
the  Company's,  management:  and  we  direct,  that  they  be  not  relinquishec]^' 
without  special  orders  from  us,  for  that  purpose ;  in  order  to  afford  sufficient  time 
for  the  formation  of  arrangements  for  relieving  those  respective  princes  from  all 
iQCumbrances  upon  their  revenues."  Upon  this  subject  the  Governor-General 
writes,  on  .the  25th  of,  January,  1800,  "  The  short  duration  of  the  war  rendered' 
it, inexpedient  for, me  to  assume  the  management  of  the  respective  countries,  of 

r  tjie  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  and. of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  on  behalf  of  th^ 

Company. — ^The  immediate  effect  of  such  an  assumption  would  have  been,  a 
c;onsiderable  failure  of  actual  resource,  at  a  period  of  the^utmost  exigency.— -I 
shall  hereafter  communicate,  my  sentiments  at  large,  with  respect  to  the  state  of 

« 

*  Papers,  ut  sapra,  p.  216,     .  f  Ibid.  p.  214.  J  Ibid.  p.  216. 
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Tanjore  md  the  Carnatk.  The  latter  nciw  occupies  mj  particular  attentioii;  Ckap.x: 
and  I  fear  that  the  perrerse  couns^  of  Uie  Nabob  of  Arcot  win  prove  a  serioys  ^~*v— ^ 
obstade  to  any  effectual  improvemeat  oS  yom  affairs  in  that  quarter."  * 

Tuljajee,  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  dkd  in  1786,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ameer  Transactions 
Singf  his  son.  The  conduct  of  this  prince  gave  so  fittle  satiirfaction  to  theJxmLnT^ 
En^sh,  that,  after  the  peace  of  Seringapatam,  which  Lord  ComwalUs  concluded 
with  Tij^NK)  in  1792,  they  deliberated  concerning  the  propriety  of  entrustii^ 
him  any  longer  with  the  civil  administration  of  the  country.  But  the  supreme 
government  '^  were  of  opinion,  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
question  was  involved,  it  would  be  more  suitable  to  the  national  character,  to 
hazard' an  error  on  the  side  of  lenity,  than  to  expose  themselves  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  treated  him  with  excessive  rigour."  Accordingly,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  him,  dated  12th  of  July,  1798,  and  his  country,  which,  like 
Camatic,  had  been  taken  under  English  management  during  the  war,  was  re- 
stored to  him,  in  as  full  possession  as  before. 

In  the  year  1798,  a  convenient  discovery  was  made ;  that  Ameer  Sing  was  not  DepotiHon  of 
the  legal  heir  to  the  musnud  of  Tanjore ;  but  Serfojee,  the  adopted  son  of  Tul^  S^Jj^f"  ""^ 
jajee.  The  question  of  the  rights  of  these  two  princes  remains  in  obscurity. 
The  documents  have  not  yet  been  made  accessible  to  the  public ;  and  we  know 
not  upon  what  grounds  the  decision  was  formed.  This  only  we  know,  that  it 
was  determined  to  dethrone  Ameer  Sing,  and  to  set  up  Serfojee  in  his  stead. 
Serfojee  was  obviously  in  a  situation  to  submit  implicitly  to  any  terms  which  the 
English  might  think  proper  to  prescribe.  After  some  months,  therefore,  of  pre- 
paration, a  treaty  was  concluded  with  him,  'dated  25th  October,  1799/  by 
which  he  resigned  for  ever  all  the  powers  of  government  to  the  English,  and 
received  a  pension  of  one  lac  of  star  pagodas,  with  a  fifth  of  the  net  revenues.f 

On  the.  7th  of  April,  1800,  the  Governor-General  forwuded  to  the  Governor  A  criminal 
of  Fort  St.  George,   certisun  letters  and  papers,   found,  by  the  English  in  theo^STb^wt^ 
palace  of  Seringapatam.     Tliese  documents  related  to  a  correspondence  of  the  J^*^®^ 
two  Nabobs  of  Arcot,   the  £Either  and  the  son,  with  the  Sultan  of  Mysore.  %i»?  Sultan 

'  .         ,  .  alleged,  on  the 

The  Gk)vemor-General  directed  Lord  Clive  to  proceed  without  loss  of  time  in  ground  of  cer- 
conducting  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  which  the  papers  appeared  to  two  of  T^ 
afford  indication,  and  in  particular  transmitted  a  list  of  witnesses  whose  evidence  ^*  "^f^*^ 
was  to  be  carefully  and  zealously  collected.    In  the  mean  time,  he  himself  had 

•  FApers,  ut  sttpra,  p.  217. 

t  Sm  csitaiB  jtocaacati  in  tbe  Seoond  Report  of  the  Select  Cbauaittee  1810,  p.  884-*24A. 
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Book  VI.  completely  prejudged  the  question;  and  did  what  depended  upon  him  to  mtke 
Lord  Clive  prejudge  it,  in  a  similar  manner.  *^  A  deliberate  consideratidD^'' 
says  he,  in  the  very  letter  which  directed  inquiry,  **  of  the  evidence  resulting 
from  the  whole  of  these  documents  has  not  only  confirmed,  in  the  most  unques- 
tionable manner,  my  suspicions  of  the  existence  of  a  secret  correspondence  be- 
tween the  personages  already  named,  but  satisfied  my  judgment,  that  its  object^ 
on  the  part  of  the  Nabobs  Wallajah  and  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  and  especially,  of 
the  latter,  was  of  the  most  hostile  tendency  to  the  British  interests. — ^The  proofii 
arising  firom  the  papers  would  certainly  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  British  govem- 
ment,  in  depriving  that  faithless  and  ungrateful  prince,  of  ak)  means  of  render* 
ing  any  part  of  the  resources  of  the  territories,  which  he  hoLd^  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Company,  subservient  to  the  further  violation  of  his  engagements, 
and  to  the  prosecution  of  his  desperate  purposes  of  treachery  and  ingratitude."  * 
However,  the  Governor-General  thought,  it  would,  notwithstanding,  be  more 
consonant  with,  ^'  the  dignity,  and  systematic  moderation  of  the  British  govern- 
ment," not  to  take  the  Country  from  its  prince,  till  some  inquiry  had  first  been 
nuuie.  But  he  says,  ^  Although  it  is  my  vdsh  to  delay  the  actual  assumption  of 
his  Higfaness's  government  until  that  inquiry  shall  be  completed,  I  deem  it 
necessary  to  authorize  jrour  Lordship  to  proceed  immediatdy  to  make  eveiy  ar- 
rangement preparatory  to  that  measure,  which  now  ^ipears  to  have  become 
inevitable."! 

'  Nothing  surdy  ever  was  more  fortunate  than  such  a  discovery  at  such  a  timei 
This  the  Governor-General  has  the  frankness  to  dedare.  *^  While  those  orders, 
lately  conveyed  by  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  relative  to  the  Company's 
coonexion  with  the  Nabob,  were  under  my  consideration,  a  combination  of  fi>r- 
tunate  cbrcumstances  revealed  this  correspondence."  t  When  the  GUrvemor- 
General,  and  aM  his  superiors,  and  all  his  subordinates,  in  the  government  of 
India,  were  languishing  and  panting  &r  the  possession  of  the  Camatic^  but 
afraid,  without  some  more  plauaLUe  reason  than  they  yet  possessed,  to  commence 
the  seizure,  here  it  was  provided  for  them  in  extraordinary  petfecticm.  But  the 
very  drcumstance  which  recommended  it  to  the  eager  affections  of  the  East  India 
fiinctioiiarks  will  recommend  it  to  the  rigid  scrutiBy  of  those  whose  minds  are 
more  hspfoly  situated  for  appreciating  the  fisicts/ 

The  documents  on  which  so  extraorditiary  a  vafaie  was  set  by  the  Goveraor- 
General  consisted  almost  entirely  of  certain  things  picked  out  from  a  mass  of 


Nature  of  the 
evidence. 
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conespandence  which  purpmrted  to  have  passed  between  the  '^  Presence^  (the   Chap.  X. 

1800. 


title  which  Tippoo  bestowed  upon  himself),  and  the  two  vakeels^  Gooiam  AK  ^— v-— ^ 


Khan,  and  Ali  Reza  Khan,  who  accompanied,  in  17929  the  hostage  sons  of  the 
Snltaun  to  Madras.  Besides  these,  only  two  letters  were  produced ;  one  from  a 
subsequent  vakeel  of  Tippoo  at  Madras ;  another,  supposed  to  be  from  Omdut 
nl  Omrah,  but  under  a  fictitious  name. 

'  It  is  proper  to  ascertain  the  value  of  one  circumstance,  on  which  those  who 
are  not  partial  to  the  British  character  will  not  &il  to  animadvert.  As  the 
ftitish  government  was  situated  with  respect  to  the  papers  of  Tippoo,  it  was, 
it  maj  be  affirmed,  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  procure  evidence  for  any 
purpose  which  it  pleased :  And  I  wish  we  could  say,  that  dvidzatipn  and  philo* 
sophy  have  made  so  great  a  progress  in  Europe,  that  European  rulers  would  not 
febricate  a  mass  of  evidence,  even  where  a  kingdom  is  the  prize.  Yet  the  time 
is  so  very  recent,  when  such  expedients  formed  a  main  engine  of  government, 
and  the  progress  in  political  morality  appears  to  be  so  very  slow,  that  it  would 
be  utterly  unsafe  to  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  forgery  is  exploded  as  an 
Histrument  of  government.  In  the  case  of  the  British  government,  so  much  the 
greater  number  of  those  employed  in  carrying  it  on  would  probably  refuse  to 
share  in  the  fabrication  of  a  mass  of  evidence,  that  the  small  number  of  indivi- 
Aials  who  might  have  no  insuperable  objection  to  it,  would  find  it,  in  few  cases, 
easy ;  in  most,  impossible,  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  With  regard  to  Lord  Wei- 
fe^y,  even  his  faults  bear  so  little  affinity  with  this  species  of  vice,  and  his  most 
conspicuous  virtues  are  s6  directly  opposed  to  it,  that  we  may  safely  affirm  it,  as 
utilikely  in  his  case,  as  in  any  that  can  well  be  supposed,  that  he  would  fabricate 
Evidence  to  attain  the  objects  of  his  desire,  notwithstanding  the  violence  with 
which  he  was  j^t  to  desire,  and  the  faculty  which  he  possessed  of  persuading 
himself,  that  every  thing  was  righteous  by  which  his  desires  were  going  to  be 
ftilfiBed. 

But  an  argument,  more  conclusive  than  any  argument  from  qharacter,  either 
national  or  individual,  can  almost  ever  be,  at  any  rate  to  strangers,  and  those 
whose  partiality  one  has  no  reason  to  expect,  is  this ;  That  the  papers  prove 
nothing ;  which  most  assuredly  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  they  been 
fabricated  for  the  purpose  of  proving.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  had  exhibited 
a  proof  which  was  very  strong  and  specific,  it  would  have  been  no  easy  task, 
after  the  very  exceptionable  manner  in  which  they  were  examined,  to  have 
proved  that  all  suspicion  of  them  was  utterly  groundless. 

Among  the  objects  recommended  to  the  vakeels,  who  accompanied  the  sons  of 
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Book  VI.    Tippoo  to  Madras,  ^  ne,  very  naturally,  was,  to  communicate  tb  IiAftfusifrful  in[« 

^'"""^"'"^  teUigence  of  every  description.     They  had  even  a  particular  commiMon  wkdl 

regard  to  secret  intelligence,  in  which  a  delineation  of  the  defensive  worka'^f 

Fort  St.  George  was  particularly  included;   and  they  were  fombhed  wiiAi  « 

pipher^for  carrying  it  on. 

With  other  articles  of  intelligence,  which  the  vakeels  availed  themselves  of 
their  situation  to  transmit  to  their  royal  master,  was  the  dq[K>rtment  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  towards  the  princes,  and  towards  themselves;  and  the-convav 
sotions  which  took  place  between  them.  The  letters  relating  to  this  subject 
were  those  which  were  regarded  as  affording  evidence  i^ainst  Wallajah,  the  de^ 
ceased,  and  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  the  reigning.  Nabob.  - 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Lord  Comwallis,  after  he  had  reduced  Tippoo  taa 
4ntuation,  in  which  he  regarded  him  as  too  weak  to  be  any  longer  fMrmidable^ 
adopted  the  liberal  design  of  conciliating  his  mind,  and  gaining  it,«if  possBble^' 
by  a  respectfiil,  generous,  and  even  flattering  style  of  intercourse,  to  a  state  of 
good  will  toward  the  EngUsh  nation.  Hie  same  course  he  recommended  to  thrir 
Nabob  Wallajah,  who  had  suffered  so  deeply  by  the  raising  di  Ti[^>oo's  hone; 
and  towards  which  he  had  often  manifested  so  great  a  degree  of  contempt  and 
aversion.  .    *• 

There  were  Various  circumstances  whidh  just  at  that  time  induted  the  NdMA^ 

to  follow  these  injunctions  of  the  Gdvemor-Generai  with  great  alacrity.   *The 

ikme  and  authority  of  Tippod  were  now  sufficiently  high  to  render  his  fijend^i^ 

an  object  of  importance.     The  Nabob  of  Arcot,  on  the  other  hand,  Mt  himself 

iii  a  state  of  degradation,  and  reduced  to  a  cipher  among  the  {nmces*  of 'bidia.' 

It  soothed  his  vanity  to  hbld  some  intercourse  with  as  many  of  them  as  possible; 

and  not  least  with  one  who  now  occupied  so  lai^  a  space  in  tiie  eye  of  the  weM 

as  the  Sulteun  of  Mysore.  '  It  increased  his  dignity  and  ^consequence;  wimi'te 

induced  them  to  use  towards  hitik  the  language  of  friendship ;  and  to  treat  h^ift 

li  prince  upon  a  level  with  themsdves.    This  rendered  it  more  difficult  foi^  ttik 

£ngli^  to  accomplish  their  des^  of  divesting  Urn,  m  he  dreaded,  'of  idllrffc 

sovereign  powers,  and  reducing  him  and  his  family  to  the  conditk)iii'<if^^lt 

?  ^h§i6rfers  of  state.     He  seems,  accordingly,  to  have  been  vefy  «ligscir^  ^add 

n  the'fdrm^  6f  a  confidential  intercourse  with  Ti^ioo^  to  :tfie  'other  ^cAPctaiatiuiees: 

;xi> '..!!  iMhidb  held  him  fbrth  to  the  world  as  rf  sovereign  prfnoe,>  ^Mfd^wM^^  kc'iMgaiML 

Wth  jUtticfe  AS  th^' only-barrier  between  him  and  dethwii€!bi«W;^  •*/  ^'-   iu;ii/i 

"^  ^^^^^tibns  to  file  {iiinces  whSe  at  Madras,  aad^a^suraribesri^ttefAiiq^^ 

sentiments  towards  the  Sultaun,  and  of  his  ardent  desire  of  a  suitable  return. 
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xrarQiUiQf CKpedtente  of  wbicb  he  ma^  nm f  Ori^^ta) ^xpressioaa  of/coucipUp^iit  CmAtn Xr 
we  allieKtravaganty  and  Jij'^erbolical^aftd.wescanDo^  sudi.ifo  occi^siAn,.  sup*^  Isoo^ 
pose  that  the  Nabob  would  usef  tine  most  £9^bl^  and  cold^    Another  .drcumitaDce  '  ^   . 

of  great  importance  to  be  ramenAbered  was»  .that  the.  letters  coutadned  npt  the 
expressions  of  the  Nabob,  bat  only  the  expressions  of  the  vak^ds  reporting 
them.;  and  that  Indian  agents  reporting;  to  their  peuicipals  .se^dpiin  pay  any.  /re- 
gard to  realities ;  but,  as  £ur  as  they  expect  to  go  jwith  advantagie  to  themselves, 
heighten  whatsoever  tbey  think  will  be  ^eeaUe  to  their  master,  extenuate 
what£kievar  thqr  think  he  will  dislike.  Now,  when  all  the  expressions  which 
the  vakeels  of 'Tippoo  report  to  have  been  used  by*  the  Nabob  and  his  son  ar^ 
toittred  to  the  utmost,  nothing  con  be  extracted  from  them  but*  d/eclamtioqs' 
effriendfy  sentiments,  in  an  hyperbolical  style.  Even  the  Persian  translator  of 
the  English  government,  who  drew  up  a  rq^Kirt  upon  the  dooumaits,  hig^y 
pmbed  by  the  Governor-General,  and  in  w^hich  every  effort  is  made  to  draw' 
ftom.  them  evidence  of  guilt,  has  the  candour  to  say,  *'  Hie  accuracgr  qf  leports 
firom  'agents,  natives  of  India,  to  tbeur  principals,  cannot,  under  any  drcum- 
ftances,  be  implicitly  reUed  on ;  and,  in  one  of  the  reports  of  the  vake^  which 
IXKtttainsthe  substance  of  a  conference  hetwe^  themselves,  the  princes,  and  the 
Nabob,  at  which  Colonel  Doveton  was  present,  a  speiech  is  ascribed  to  that  gen* 
Homan  vrtnch  is  evidently  fiibrioated ;  a  drcumstance  wbidb  tends  to  weaken  the 
f:B$dity  of  all  their  reports ;— -and  if  the.  evidence  of  the  Nabob's  conduct  rested' 
DOfefy  upon. than,  the  prQC^  might  be  consideced.  as  extremely  defective  and 


..iilftusfar,  then,  the  j^und  is  dear.  But,  beside  the  reports  of  the. vakeels» 
vvbKt  fuftiier  proof  is  aUeged  ?  Thens  are  the  letters  of  Tip^MX),  and  the  key  tp 
thei  /eifihei!^  The  letters  of  Tippoo  contain  no  mmp  tbim  a  return  to  the  dvil 
MLpreMons  of  t^Nabob;  vague  dedamtions  of  gpod  will*  coodied  in.a'Similar 
«tylfw ;  ^The  key  to  the  cipher  shows  that  WaU%ab  vryis  designated  .l](y  the  twn 
liff%itoilubr  i^  mmhifuk  the^  English  by  that  of.  N^  Comers^  ^  Niz^aJRi  }^J 
1i»X\Q{\N(kthMgnes9^\i\i^  ]\|^fara|;tas  that  of  De^abie;  and  so. on*  vWl  tjtnn 
IS  lOie  iwhfile'  matterof  evidence  which  the  papers  qeqtameiij.  ,.,..,  ^^,  ^  ,,■ . 
1  .(ToiesdM^Ksh  filitt  totiher  the  dvk  designs  which  the  Qqiven^iffrG^eixi^Mw^  Natm  of  the 
^(Qondiidf^  titot  ia;(^  ctspressioiis  ba4.«)bf€ndyipnirie4»  >tJNi,flf.:nWf  13'2yX" 

lpate^lS(^.ir9a.;triinMMt^^      Mftdras*  .of  wh«w.|h^,,tw  ,i«wtew)lfci<S*ifl^      gIST 
Khan,'  and  Ali  RemJUtmi  >  wei^.<bie'/(?hief'^.  .  A  owiyniffqqp^ipf . jhwi?  of^^  mv^ 
#!lpr«Yed:serrwta/rff.theC«Wfl^^  sec^ptoiy  U>  fH^i^U^^  ' 

*  PspeSiy  ut  supra,  p.  li. 
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Book  VI.  government,   and  Colond  Cilose,  were  selected  to  conduct  the  investigation. 
''"'^''^v^^^  Every  precaution  was  taken,  such  as  that  of  preventiiig  communication  between 
the  witnesses,  to  get  from  them  either  the  evidence  pure,  or  the  means  of  de^ 
tecting  its  impurity. 

It  was  resolved  to  begin  with  the  two  vakeels,  who  of  course  could  best  ehid' 
date  their  own  correspondence.  To  form  a  prop^  judgment  of  tiidur  testimony, 
several  circumstances  ought  to  be  remarked.  In  the  first  place,  they  were 
Orientals ;  that  is,  men,  accustomed,  in  the  use  of  language  toward  those  on  wlioni 
their  hqpes  and  their  fears  depended,  to  regard  very  little  the  connexion  between 
their  words  and  the  corresponding  matters  of  fact,  but  chiefly  the  connexion 
between  those  words,  and  the  impression,  favourable  or  un&vouraUe,  which  they 
were  likely  to  make  on  the  minds  of  the  great  persons,  on  whose  pow^  the  in- 
terests of  the  speaker  most  remarkably  depended.  In  the  sectmd  place,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  any  dependance  more  abject,  than  was,  at  this  time,  the 
dependence  of  the  Khans,  Golam  Ali,  and  Ali  Reza,  upon  the  English  govern- 
ment. The  government,  under  which  they  had  found  emplojrment,  vras  totally 
destroyed.  Every  source  of  independent  subsistence  was  cut  off;  they  lived 
upon  a  pension  which  they  received  from  the  English  government,  and  which  it 
was  only  necessary  to  withhold  to  plunge  them  into  the  deepest  abyss  of  human 
misery.  They  had  every  motive  which  interest  could  yield  to  affirm  what  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  English  government.  They  could  have  no  interested  motive 
to  speak  what  would  be  agreeable  to  Tippoo,  Wallajah,  or  Omdut  ul  Omrah. 
In  these  circumstances,  if  they  had  given  a  testimony  in  every  respect  conforma* 
ble  to  the  wishes  of  the  En^ish  government,  what  depended  upon  their  affirma- 
tion would  have  been  regarded  as  of  little  or  no  value  by  any  impartial  judge* 
But  in  as  &r  as  they  gave  a  testimony  in  opposition  to  those  wishes,  that  is,  iii 
opposition,  as  they  must  have  believed,  to  their  own  interests,  their  testimony 
has  some  of  the  strongest  possible  claims  upon  our  belief. 

Every  thing  was  done  to  remove  any  obstructions  which  might  exist  in  the 
minds  of  the  witnesses  to  the  production  of  such  evidence  as  was  expected. 
They  were  given  to  understand  that  no  blame  would  be  attached  to  them,  who 
only  acted  under  legitimate  orders,  for  their  instrumentality  in  the  designs  of  their 
master.  And  they  were  assured  in  the  strongest  language,  that  any  appearance 
of  a:  design  to  conceal  the  truth,  and  they  well  knew  what  eastern  rulers  were 
accustomed  to  call  the  truth,  would  be  visited  upon  them  with  all  the  weight  of 
English  indignation. 

Of  the  two  vakeels,  Ali  Reza  was  residing  at  Velore,  Golam  Ali  at  Serin- 
gapatam.    As  least  remote,  Ali  Reza  was  examined  first.    In  him,  the  examining 
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(Commissioners  say,  in  their  report  to  th^  Governor,  **  we  think  it  necessary  to   Chap.  X. 
apprize  your  Ixntlship  that  we  discovered  an  earnest  disposition  to  devdope  the  ^*— "^v^^-^ 
truth."     Gk^m  Ali  they  accused  of  base  endeavours  at  concealment.     The  evi- 
dence of  both,  taken  together,  tends  not  to  confirm  one  single  suspicion,  if  any 
could  have  been  justly  derived  from  the  papers,  but  to  remove  them,  every  one.- 

They  both  distinctly  and  constantly  affirmed,  that  the  expressions  oi  good 
win  towards  Tippoo,  made  use  of  in  their  hearing  by  Wallajah  or  his  son,  were 
nevar  understood  by  them  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  vague  compliments* 
All  Reza  gave  testimony  to  another  point,  with  regard  to  whidb  the  Persian 
translator,  commenting  on  his  evidence,  thus  declares :  <^  In  the  report  of  the 
Persian  translator,"  namely,  the  report  on  the  documents,  "  it  has  been  observed, 
that  the  expressions  of  attachment  and  devotion,  ascribed  by  the  vakeels  to  the 
Nabob  Wallajah,  and  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  are  probably  much .  exaggerated ;  smd 
that  little  dependance  ought  to  be  [daced  upon  the  existence  of  facts,  inferred 
ma^y  firom  such  exi»^sions  :  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  Ali  Reza  Khan, 
who  acknowledges  they  were  much  exaggerated,  and  that  it  was  customary 
with  the  vakeels  to  heighten  the  expressions  of  regard,  which  fell  from  Lord 
Comwallis,  or  the  Nabob  Wallajah,  for  the  puipose  x>f  gratifying  the  Sultaun ; 
and  observed  very  justly  that  the  people  of  this  country  constantly  exaggerate 
their  expressions  of  regard  to  an  extravagant  degree."  * 

In  the  reports  of  the  vakeels  were,  certain  expressions  ascribed  to  the  Nabob, 
complimenting  the  Sultaun  as  a  pillar  of  the  faith,  and  holding  up  to  admiration 
the  union  of  mussulmen ;  cartain  articles  of  intelligence  which  he  was  described 
as  conveying;  and  expedients  of  secrecy  which  he  was  described  as  having 
employed.  All  this,  however,  is  only  the  report  of  the  vakeels,  which  is  ac« 
knowledged  to  be  incapable  of  proving  any  thing,  and  which,  as  it  forged  a 
speech  for  Colonel  Doveton,  would  just  as  probably  forge  for  the  Nabob  and  his 
son.  But  the  circumstances,  even  if  the  statement  of  them  is  supposed  to  be 
just,  afii»d  no  ground  for  an  inference  of  guilt.  To  call  Tippoo  a  pillar  of  the 
Moslem  fiuth,  one  of  the  most  flattering  of  all  compliments  to  his  bigoted  mind, 
was  not  criminal ;  nor  to  speak  with  approbation  of  the  union  of  Moslems,  which 
imgfat  be  an  exhortation  to  the  Sultaun  to  favour  the  Nabob,  that  is,  the  English, 
who  always  rei»esented  their  interests  as  the  same  with  his. 

The  articles  of  inteUigenoe  which  he  is  said  to  have  conveyed  are  exceedingly 
trifiing ;  and  have  at  any  rate  the  appearance  of  having  been  conveyed  for  a 

*  Papers,  at  mipra,  p.  47. 
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BookVL  good,  Bot  for  an  evil  purpoBe ;  fin*  the  preservatioii  6f  thi^  harmony  betw«« 
^''"'p'^^^  Tippoo  and  the  English,  which  at  that  time  the  English  had  veiy  earnestly  ai 
heart.  Haring  learned,  that  suspicions  were  caused  by  some  intercourse  Which 
i^peared  to  take  place  between  the  Mysore  and  Mahratta  Diurbars,  the  Nabob 
•sent  him  his  advice,  that  it  would  be  better  he  should  desist,  and  suspend  faia 
negotiations,  at  least  during  the  administration  of  Marquis  Comwallis.  Again, 
having  learned  the  existence  of  a  French  war,  and  that  Pondicherry  was  about 
to  be  attacked,  the  Nabob  sent  his  advice  to  the  Sultaun  to  withdraw  his  vakeel 
fipcnn  Pondicherry,  and  to  intermit  all  correspondence  with  the  French.  This  is. 
the  whole  of  the  intelligence,  the  conveyance  of  which  was  construed  into  overt 
acts  of  hostility. 

A  few  expressions  of  want  of  r^ard  for  the  English,  mixed  in  the  reports  of 
the  vakeels,  hardly  deserve  attention ;  both  because  nothing  was  more  likely  to 
be  inserted  by  the  vakeels,  they  knowing  nothing  much  more  likely  to  be  agree- 
able  to  their  master ;  and  because,  if  the  attachment  of  the  Nabob  to  the 
English  had  been  ever  so  entire,  it  was  perfectly  in  character  with  oriental  sok 
cerity,  to  affect  to  despise  and  abhor  them,  in  order  to  conciliate  a  mind  by  whidv 
it  was  known  they  were  disliked. 

As  to  the  appearance  of  a  concern  about  secrecy,  it  is  well  known  to  be  a 
feature  of  the  human  mind  in  the  state  of  civilization  under  which  the  Sultaun 
and  Nabob  were  educated,  and  in^  India  to  a  singular  degree,  to  make  a  great 
affectation  of  secrecy  on  very  trifling  occasions ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  impini^ 
ance,  to  cover  every  thing  as  much  as  possS)le  with  a  veil  of  mystery.  Under 
the  designation  of  *^  the  affair  you  know  ojr  something  was  mentioned  in  the 
letters  of  Tippoo  and  the  vakeels  v  and  under  this  mysterious  appellatioQ  the 
deepest  villainy  was  supposed  to  be  couched  On  this,  after  exangnirtg  their 
witnesses,  the  comimssioners  report,  ^  We  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Lord- 
ship, that  the  expression  of  '  the  affair  known  of,'  so  frequently  repessted  ia 
the  correspondence,  appears  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  a  proposed  connection^  by 
marriage  between  the  families  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  and  the  Nabob  WalUgah."  * 

On  two  occasions,  while  the  vakeek  remained  at  Madras,  the  Nabob  made 
aiqpointments  for  meeting  with  them  secretly.  But  both  of  ihem,  persisted  ia 
steadily  affirming,  as  witnesses,  that  nothing  passed  beyond  general  professions  of 
regard.  The  i^fectation  of  a  wish  to  conceal  from  the  English  the  Warmth  .of 
the  attachment  he  professed,  might  well  be  one  of  the  artifices  made  use  of  bf 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  36. 
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'tte''N«l)obibi^«3ttrftdiiig'tl«^  d<^  reg«[i^  fiftitt  tWSdllkiSfn/  ^^^ 

it  was  at  tlii6  moment  Ms  interest  to  obtain,  fn^bksk^t  c^fbnblty^ilihtht^  i^a, 
•he  Made  dffer,  upon  the  departure  of  the  rakecSs  'ftbm  Misrdrits,'io  ^i^^ablish'  a 
dffAiei'  for  the  purpose  of  secret  communication.  But  so'ilttle'^'valiie'ffid'  the 
SUtkumiattacii  to  any  expected  communication 'flt>m  the  Nabot)/l9iat  h(i't^at(M 
this  proposal  with  total  neglect;  than  which  a  stironger  probf  can  htedlj^h^ 
expected  of  the  innocence  of  all  the  communications  which  from  that  qtiartei^ff^ 
liad  ever  received  .:       -^  .4 

^  Itie  commissioners  say,  **  We  examined  Gholam  Ali  Meer  Suddobr,  thfe 
f>ewan  Pumiah,  and  the  Moonshee  Hnbbeeb  OUa,*"  that  is,  the  men  above  aft 
others  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  Tippoo's  government ;  "  b6t  as  their  tes»- 
tiiiA>ny  did  not  establish  any  fact,  we  thought  it  unnecessary  to  record  their  evi- 

•dence.''*  

^    Not  only  does  this  evidence  afford  no  proof  of  a  criminal  contespbndence  witii  R^uitofthe 
Tippoo,  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob;  but  the  total  inability  of  the  English  tb  *"**'^'^* 
produce  further  evidence,  with  all  the  records  of  the  Mysore  government  in  theit 
faattds,  and  all  the  living  agents^of  it  within  their  absolute  power,  is  a  proof  of 
tiie  contrary ;  since  it  is  not  credible  that  a  criminal  corresiK)ndence  should  have 
existed,  and  not  have  left  more  traces  of  itself.      — 

i    It^is  just  to  bewail  the  unhappy  situation,  in  which  the  minds  of  Englishmen  The  hmmui 
in  India  are  placed.    Acted  upon  by  circumstances  which  strongly  excite  them,^eif g'JI^ed 
their  understandings  are  dragged,  like.those  of  other  men,  towards  a  conformity '"  ^^gj.*.^. 
with  their  desires;  and  th^y  are  not  guarded  against  the  grossest  illusions cM(uioo. 
of  sdf-deceit  by  those  salutary  influences  which  operate  upon  the  human  mind  in 
a  more  faVouraMe  situation.    The  peojfte  of  India  among  whom  they  live,  and 
upon  whom  tiiemiseraUe  effects  of  their  delusions  descend,- are  not  in  a  situation 
to  expose  the  sophistry  by  which  their  rulers  inipose  upon  themselves.     They 
neither  dare  to  do  it,  nor  does  their  education  fit  them  for  doing  it,  nor  do  they 
enjoy  a  press,  the  instrument  with  which  it  can  be  done.     Their  rulers,  therefore, 
have  no  motive  to  set  a  guard  upon  themselves ;  and  to  examine  rigidly  the  ar- 
guments hy  which  they  justify  to  themselves  an  obedience  to  their  own  incli- 
natioms.    The  human  mind,  when  thus  set  free  from  restraint,  is  easily  satisfied 
wilh  reasons  for  self^gratification ;  and  the  iinderstanding  waits,  an  humble  ser- 

,  *  PapfP,  uft^f|pra»  p,  S9.  The  papers  from  Sedxigapatam,  and  th^  examination  of  the  witr 
nesses,  are  in  a  collection  of  House  of  Commons  **  Papers  concerning  the  late  Nabob  of  the 
Camatic,  ordered  to  be  prmted  21st  and  2Sd  of  June,  1802;"  the  rest  of  the  documents  are  in 
the  voL  of  papers  quoted  immediately  above. 
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Book  VI.  vant,  upon  fhe  affections.     Not  only  are  the  English  rulers  in  India  deprived  of 

^^ ^'"'"^  the  salutary  dread  of  the  scrutinizing  minds,  and  free  pens»  of  an  enlightened 

public,  in  the  regions  where  they  transact ;  they  well  know,  that  distance  an4 
other  circumstances  so  comidetdy  veil  the  truth  from  English  eyes,  that,  if  the 
Case  will  but  bear  a  varnish,  and  if  they  take  care  to  stand  well  with  the  minister^ 
they  have  in  England  every  thing  to  hope,  and  seldom  any  to  dread,  fix>m  the 
successful  gratification  of  the  passion  of  *  acquiring. 

It  is  most  remarkable,,  that  of  all  the  Englishmen  in  India,  of  whose  senti- 
ments upon  the  occaaon  we  have  any  record,  the  Governor-General  and  Ms 
council,  the  Gknremor  of  Fort  St.  Geoi^  and  his  council,  the  examining  com«* 
missioners,  and  the  Persian  translator^  the  very  foremost  men  in  India,  not  one 
appears  to  have  doubted,  that  the  evidence  we  have  examined^  estaUished  unde* 
niably  the  facts  which  they  so  eagerly  desired  to  infer, 
iteasoiu  for        The  examination  of  the  witnesses  was  ck)8ed,  and  the  report  of  the  omanis- 
S,!Iiifo?of  ™"^  ^^^^  "P»  *°*  ^^  ^  Seringapatam,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1800.    Ip 
tfaeNabob;    ^33  ,iot  till  the  28th  of  May,  1801,  that  any  further  instructions  of  the 

the  measure 

grouDdedupon  Govemor-General  were  diq>atched  In  this  memorable  docuo^t,  addressed  to 
of\  c^kid  Lord  Clive,  he  states  one  reason  of  delay,  as  follows :  ''  The  critical  situation 
^^pon-  ^f  ^Yie  negotiation  depending  with  the  Nizam  appeared  to  me  to  render  it  advise^ 
able  to  postpone  fhe  adoption  of  measures  required  for  the  security  of  the 
Camatic.  The  successful  issue  of  that  n^^tiation  appelu!ed  likely  to  fadlifate 
the  arrangements  which  became  indispensably  necessary  in  the  Camatic ;  while  .a 
premature  prosecution  of  tiiese  arrangements  might  have  impeded,  ao4  perhajis 
frustrated,  the  sucoessfid  issue  of  the  negotiation  at  Hyderabad.**  Another 
reason  was,  that  for  some  time  he  indulged  the  hc^  of  being  able  to 
employ  the  weight  of  his  own  presenoe^  in  removing  the  obstacles  which  he 
expected  to  oppose  the  intended  revolution  in  Camatic.  When  that  hope  was 
relinquished,  he  desired  that  Mr.  Webbe,  the  duef  secnetary  to  the  government 
at  Madras,  might  join  him  in  Bengal,  to  comnwnicate  a  more  minute  knowledge 
of  circumstances  than  he  could  otherwiK  acquire. 

^  The  delay,**  says  the  Goveraor^Seneral^  ^  which  has  ocourred,  has  enabled 
me  to  receive  the  sentiments  <^  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  the  affairs  of  India,  and  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors^ 
on  the  subject  of  the  correspondence  of  the  late  and  present  Nabob  of  Aroot 
with  Tippoo  Sultaun  :  Those  sentiments  entirely  accord  with  your  Lordship's^ 
and  with  mine,  on  the  same  subject" 

He  proceeded  to  declare,  that  from  the  evidence  which  we  have  examined, 
he  confidently  inferred  the  existence  of  a  criminal  correspondence  between  the 
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Nabob  and  Tippo0 ;  and  that  the  measure  which^  m  consequence^  he  reserved  Chap.  x. 
to  adopt,  was  the  detiironement  of  the.  Nabob  and  the  transfer  of  his  sovereignty  """^v— — ^ 
to  the  Company. 

An  attempt,  however,  was  still  to  be  made,  to  obtain  an  appearance  of  the  Attempt  to 
Nabob's  consent  to  his  own  degradation.  .  «  I  consider  it,"  says  the  Governoi^  J^'^^t  o^^ 
Generd,  "  to  be  extremely  desirable,  that  the  Nabob  should  be  induced  to  accede  ??*  ^^^^  ^ 

DI8  own  depo- 

to  the  proposed  arrangement,  in  the  form  of  a  treaty.  In  Order  to  obtain  his»tion. 
Highness's  acquiescence  in  this  mode  of  adjustment,  it  will  be  proper  for  your 
Lordship^  after  having  fidly  apprised  the  Nabob  of  the  nature  of  the  .proo& 
which  we  possess  of  his  corieiqKmdence  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  to  offer  the 
inducement  of  the  largest  provision  to  be  made  for  his  Highness's  personal 
experaes,  and  in  that  event  I  authorise  your  Lordship  to.insert  in  the  treaty  the 
9pm  of  three  lacs  of  pi^odas.'' 

The  Governor-General  had  no  very  sanguine  hopts,  tiiat  the  Nabob  would 
smoothe  all  difficulties  by  res^gmi^  the  dignity  to  which  he  clung.  He  gave 
directions  therefore  on  the  contrary  siqoposition,  and  said,  <'  If  the  Nabob, 
Omdiit  ul  Omrah,  by  refiinig  to  acqpiiesoe  in  the  proposed  arrangements,  should 
compel  the  BritisAi  goviemment,  contrary  to  its  wishes  and  intentions,  to  exerdse 
its  rights  and  its  power  to  their  fuUe&tent,  I  authorize  and  direct  your  Lordship 
to  assume  the  dvil  and  military  government  of  the  Camatic" 
.  The  Governor-General  anticipated  even  another  contingency.  **  It  is.possible," 
says  he,  **  that  in  the  actual  state  of  his  H^hness^s  councils  and  temper,  the 
Nabob  may  be  diBpoaed  to  iqppeal  to  the  authority  of  the  Honourable  the  Court 
of  Directors.'*  WeU,  and  what  was  his  Exoeliencsr's  determination  in  that 
event  ?  <<  Being  already,"  said  he^  <<  in  possession  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
Secret  Committee,  founded  on  the  discovery  c£  the  Nabob's  faithless  conduct,  I 
shall  consider  it  to  be  injudicious  and  unnecessary  to  admit  the  aj^al ;  and 
by  that  admission  to  enter  upon  a  fomud  trial  of  his  Highness's  criminal  con- 
duct."* 

Now,  finally,  the  case  stood,  therefore,  as  follows.  In  a  dispute,  in  which  the  Natm  of  tbt 
Company,  or  their  representatives,  the  rulers  in  India,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  eM^n.  ^ 
Nabob  on  the  ctiier,  were  parties,  and  in  wUch  a  great  kingdom  was  at  issue, 
the  first  of  the  parties  not  only  resolves  upon  deciding  in  its  own  causey  which  in 
the  case  of  diq;mtes  about  kingdoms  can  seldom  be  avoided,  but,  upon  a  mass  of 
evidence  of  its  own  providing,  evidence  altogether  ex  parte,  evidence  which  it 
examined  by  itself  and  fyr  itself  and  upon  which  it  put  any  construction  which 

*  For  the  above  extxacts,  see  Papers,  vol.  i.  ut  supra,  p.  42—47* 
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lk>oK  VI.  it  pleased^  did,  without  admitting  the  dpposite  party  to  a  hearing,  without  admit* 
'^^— ^— ^  ting  it  to  offer  a  single  article  of  counter  evidence,  to  sift  the  evidence  brought 
to  condemn  it,  or  so  much  as  to  make  an  observation  upon  tiiat  evidence^ 
proceed  to  form  a  decision  in  its  own  favour,  and  to  strip  the  opposite  party 
of  a  kingdom.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  that,  upon  principles  of  judicature  such 
as  these,  a  decision  iii  favour  of  the  strongest  will  seldom  be  wanting. 

Had  the  actions  of  the  Nabobs  con'es^nded  with  the  inference  which  the 
£nglish  rulers  so  eagerly  drew,  their  conduct  would  stfll  h^ve  implied  a  most 
extraordinary  assumption.  The  principle  of  their  conduct  was,  that,  if  an 
Indian  prince  did  any  injury,  or  but  showed  that  he  meditated  injury,  to  the 
English,  that  moment  the  English  were  entitled  to  dethrone  him,  and  take  his 
kingdom  .to. themselves. .  If  the  Nabob  had  actually  contracted  an  alliance  ofien- 
sive  and  defensive  with  Tippoo,  he  was  not  a  subject  of  the  ftitish  government  i 
he  was  a  sovereign. prince ;  and  the  utmost  such  an  action  implied  wa&a  violation  of 
the  treaty  which  ^subsisted  between  the  English  and  him.  Biit  all  that  is  neces-^ 
sarily  done  bylth^  yiolation  on  one  side  of  \a  treaty  between  sovereign  states,  is 
only  to  relieve  the  party  on  the  other  side  from  all  the  oUigations  which  it  im» 
posed ;  to  leave  the  two  parties,  in  short,  in  the  same  situation,  in  wlneh  ihef 
would  have  been,  if  the.  treaty  .had  not  existed.  It  inay  happen  that;  in  such~  a 
case,  it  would  be  improper,  in  .the  obeying,  so  ^m\ich  as  to  make  war /Upon  ttie 
infringing,  *party.  .  That  would  entireiy  depend  upon  other-  questions^*  namdy^ 
the  refusal  of  redress  for  injury,  or  of  security  against,  indubitable  dahger.*^  *  Biit^ 
even '  when !  war  takes  jilace,^  and  two  princes'  stand  in  the  relation  ^of  'acdve 
eneknies,.it  is  not.the  principle'of/just  and  poUsbed  nations/to'.pusfithe^wai^u^ 
tordethronement ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  any  thing  but'  the:  height' ofiiiijustice  to 
capry  hostilities  beyond  the  line  of  redress  for  indaUtaUe  injtory^  and  security 
against  indubitable  danger.  How  the  assumption  of  the  English,  in  the  case 
before  us,  can  be  reconciled  with  these  established  principles,  it  is'  not  difficult  i» 
determine.  .  .       ^ 

The  Govenior-     As  if  aware,  after  all,  how  little  all  other  pleas  were  qualified  to  suppcnrt  tiie  mea- 
mnd  likson   ^ure  which  he  was  eager  to  pursue,  the  Governor-General  forgot  not  his  standard 
for  the  depo-  .rcasou  for  the  dethronement  of  princes ;  namely,  the  badness  of  their  government. 
princes,         He  affirmed,  that  no  other  expedient,  but  the  dethronement  of  the  Nabob  of  ArcoC^ 
mear^^™~     ^^^  ^b^  total  transfer  to  the  English  of  the  government  of  Carnatk^  affoixled  any 
chance  for  that  reform,  which  the  impoverishment  of  the  country^  and  the  misarj 
of  the  people,  so  forcibly  required.    Here,  at  last,  he  obtained  a  ground^'  on  whidi. 
if  the  end  for  which  government  was  instituted,  and  for  which  it  ougbt  to  be  upheld^ 
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« 

is  worthy  of  being  regardecly  h6  might  stan^wiUi  f)eifect  assurance.     Though  we    Chap.  X* 


may  suspect  the  servants  of  the  Company  of  some  exaggeration,  when  they  describe 
the  horrible  effects  of  the  Nabob^s  administration,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
were  deplorable :  It  is  equally  certain,  that  no  considerable  improvement  could 
be  introduced,  while  the  powers  of  civil  administration  remained  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Nabob :  And,  though  what  the  Company  had  attempted  for  improving  the 
condition  of  their  subjects,  where  they  possessed  the  undivided  powers,  had 
hitherto  displayed  but  little  either  of  skill  or  success,  some  efforts  had  been 
nobly  intended,  and  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  more  judicious  expedients. . 
Even  under  the  bad  system  of  taxation^  and  the  bad  system  of  judicature 
which  the  Engfish  would  employ,  the  people  would  ininiediately  suffer  less  than 
under  the  stiU  more  defective  systems  of  the  Nabob;  and  they  would  reap  the 
benefit  of  all  the  improvements  which  a.  more . enlightened  people  may  be  ex* 
peeled  to  introduce/.  On  this  ground,  we  should  have  deemed  the  Company 
justified,'. in jpijoportipn  ^  the  feelings'  of  millions  are  of  more  value  than  the 
feeHiigs^bn.dndividual,  'in  seizing  the  government  of  the  Carnatic  long  before ; 
•aiid^'on  the  same  principle,' we  shouldrejoice,thatevery  inch  of  ground  within  the 
limits  of  India  were  subject  to.  their  sway.  In 'matters  of  detail,  I  have  more 
frequently  had  occasion  to  Uame'the  Company's  government  than  to  praise  it; 
and,  till  the  busness  of  government  is  much  *better  understood,  whoever  writes 
hbtbrp:  with  a  viewsolely.to  the.good  of  mai^dnd,  will  Have  the  same  thankless.task 
to  perform ;  yet  I  bdieve  it  will  be  found  that  the  Company,  during  the  period  of 
their 'sovereignty,  have  done  more  in.behalf  of  their!  subjects^  have  shown  more  of 
good'^will  towards  them/  have'  shown  leiss  of  a  selfish  attachment  to  mi^hievous 
powers  lodged  in:  their  :own  haiids,  have  displayed  a  more  generous'  wdcome  to 
schemes  of  improvement,  and  are  now  more  willing  to  adopt 'improvements,  not 
only  than  any  other  sovereign  existing  in  the  same  period,  but  than  all  other 
soverdgns  taken  together  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

When  the  instructions  for-  assuming  the  government  of  Carnatic  arrived  at 
Madras,  the  Nabob  Omdut  ul  Onurah  was  labouring  under  an  illness  which  he 
was  not  expected  to  survive.  In  these  circumstances,  the  (Tovemor  forbore  to 
agitate  his  mind  with  the  communication  of  intelligence  which  he  was^  expected 
to  rtedive  with  agony.  On  an  occasion,  when  the  whole  family  would  naturally 
wish  to;  be  assembled,  the  younger  son  of  the  Nabob  arrived  from  Trichinopoly 
with  his  attendants,  who  are  not  described  as  being  either  more  numerous,  or 
better .  armed,  than  those  who  usually  escorted  a  person  of  similar  condition. 
Upon  a  report  to  the  Governor,  that  some  of  tiiese  attendants  had  been,  or  had 
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Book  VL  been  proposed  to  be,  admitted  into  the  palace  of  the  dying  Nabob»  the  Gov^emor 
^""^"v-^— ^  inunediately  concluded,  that  thia  was  for  some  evil  purpose  unknown,  and  resolTed 
^    ^*      to  anticipate  the  effects,  by  taking  possession  of  the  palace  immediatdy  wkh  an 
English  force.    Communication  was  made  to  the  Nabob,  with  all  tbe  ddkacj 
of  which  the  circumstances  admitted,  prevention  of  confusion  at  h£i  death  heiog 
the  motive  assigned;  and  the  troops  took  aposition  commanding  all  the  entrances 
Into  the  palace  without  resistance  or  commotion.    The  commanding  officer  waa 
directed  **  to  exert  his  vigilance  in  a  particular  manner,  to  prevent  tiie  removal 
of  ti^asure  from  the  palace,  sufficient  grounds  of  bdief  existing  that  a  consider- 
able treasure,  a  laige  sum  of  money,  had  been  accumulated  by  their  Highnesses^ 
the  late  and  present  Nabob."  *     The  £n§^h,  even  yet,  were  but  ill  cured  of  their 
old  delusion,  that  every  Indian  prince  was  enormously  rich.    Of  this  supposed 
treasure  we  perceive  not  another  trace. 
Deposition  of      On  the  15th  of  July,  1801,  the  Nabob  Omdut  ul  Omrah  died.    Immediatdy  a 
^^^1^  ^^  commission  was  given  to  the  two  gentlemen,  Webbe  and  Close,tostate  to  the  fiunily 
^^'^'^         the  crimes  which  were  charged  upon  the  two  Nabobs  deceased,  and  to  demand* 
with  information  that  a  due  provision  would  be  made  for  thdr  support,  that  theur 
consent  should  be  given  to  the  destined  transfer  of  the  Camatic  government. 

The  business  was  urgent,  and  without  permitting  the  lapse  of  even  the  dof 
cm  whidi  the  sovereign  had  expired,  the  gentlemen  repaired  to  the  palace. 
They  were  met  by  some  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  service  of  the  late  Nabob. 
They  first  requested  to  know,  if  any  particular  arrangement  had  been  traced  fay 
Omdut  ul  Onurah.  Having  been  informed,  a  will  existed,  they  demed  diat  it 
might  be  produced.  Bemg  informed  that,  without  the  violation  of  all  deoanum 
the  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased  could  not  be  called  upon  to  attend  to  ordinary 
business,  before  the  ceremonies  due  to  his  royal  iadier  were  performed,  th^ 
replied  that  on  ordinary  occasions  it  was  the  principle  of  the  English  to  respect 
the  feelings  of  individuals,  but,  where  this  respect  interfered  with  the  business  of 
a  great  government,  the  less  must,  in  propriety,  yield  to  the  greater  interest 
The  personages  who  received  their  commands,  retired  to  deliberate;  and  had 
not  long  returned  with  a  declaration  of  submission,  when  the  young  Nabob  was 
introduced,  bearing  the  will  of  his  father  in  his  hand.  The  will  directed,  that 
Ali  Hoosun,  his  eldest  son,  should  succeed  to  dl  his  rights,  aU  his  possessions^ 
and  ^  the  sovereignty  of  the  Camatic : "  and  that  the  Khans,  Mohanmied  Nejeefa^ 

'  •  Such  are  the  words  of  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Wellesley,  7th 
af  July,  1801 ;  papers,  ut  supra,  p.  65.  .  . 
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Salar  Jong^  ttod  Tui&ia  Ali,  the  individuials  now  present,  should  be  regents,  to  Chak  X. 
assist  the  young  Nawaub  in  the  affairs  of  government,  till  his  arrival  at  compe^  ^^— ^v*-^ 
tent  uwturity  of  years. 

The  Nabob  retired,  and  the  commissioners  desired,  that  the  rest  of  the  con- 
versation should  be  private,  between  the  regents  and  themselves.  The  pretended 
discoveries  were  described.  The  following  passage^  in  the  report  of  the  commis^ 
sioners,  is  memorable :  ^  Nejeeb  Kban  expressed  the  greatest  degree  of  surprise 
at  this  conmiunication ;  professed  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  subject ;  and  pro- 
tested that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Nabob  Omdut  ul  Omrah  to  cherish  the  in'^ 
teations  imputed  to  his  Highness.  Some  of  the  principal  documents  having  been 
ponoduced,  Nejeeb  Kban  asserted,  that  they  contained  none  but  expressions  of 
civility  and  compliment;  that  the  Marquis  ComwaDis  had  repeatedly  enjoined 
the  Nabobs,  Mahomed  Ali,  and  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  to  cultivate  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  Tippoo  Sultaun ;  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  correspondence 
produced  was  directed  to  that  object,  in  conformity  to  the  injunctions  of  Lord 
Corowallis ;  and  that  the  Nabob  Omdut  ul  Omrah  had  recently  addressed  him- 
sdf  to  Lord  GcnnwaUis  on  the  subject  of  these  communications.  The  particular 
warmth  of  the  expressions  used  by  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  in  his  letter  addressed  to 
Gholam  Ali  Khan  on  the  14th  Mohurrum,  1£09,  having  been  pointed  out  to 
Nqjeeb  Khan~-he  observed  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  expression  of  dvi* 
Uty,  which  might  have  been  used  on  any  ordinary  occasion.''  On  the  cipher,  of 
which  a  proposal  appeased  to  have  been  made  to  the  Sultan,  and  which  proposal 
he  entirely  disregarded,  the  Khan  observed,  ^'  that  the  moonshee  of  the  Nabob 
was  present,  and  could  be  examined  with  resspect  to  the  authenticity  of  the  hand^ 
imting,  thitt  the  cipher  might  hove  been  conveyed  into  the  archives  of  Tipped 
Sultaun  by  the  enemies  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah; "  and  concluded  by  a  most  import 
tant  request,  that  the  fiEunily  should  be  furnished  with  tiie  evidence,  stated  to 
exist,  of  the  supposed  criminal  intercourse ;  have  an  opportunity  of  ofiSering  such 
explanations  as  they  might  be  able  to  give,  and  of  presenting  such  counter-proofr 
as  they  might  have  to  furnish ;  when,  said  he,  *'  the  proofi  being  compared,  the 
Company  might  form  a  complete  judgment." 

A  more  moderate  proposition,  on  such  an  occasion,  was  certainly  never  ad- 
vanced. He  did  not  so  much  as  nppeBl  from  the  judgment  of  an  opposite  party; 
he  only  requeued  that  party  to  look  first  at  both  skies  of  the  question.  If  the 
object  had  been  to  explore  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  secure  the  papers  of  the  late  Nabobs  in  which  if  no  marks  of  a  criminal  cor- 
respondence existed,  it  would  not  be  very  probable  that  it  had  ever  taken  place. 
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Book  VI.  ^'  This  discourse,"  say  the  commissioners,  **  being  apparently  intended  to  con- 
found the  object  of  our  deput  tion" — ^yes,  that  object,  to  be  sure,  was  a  very 
different  thing — '^  we  stated  to  the  two  Khans,  that  the  British  governments 
being  satisfied  of  the  sufficiency  of  its  proofs,  had  no  intention  of  constituting 
itself  a  judge  of  the  conduct  of  its  ally."  There  is  here  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  instances,  which  the  annals  of  the  human  mind  can  exhilHt,  of  that 
blindness,  which  the  selfish  affections  have  a  tendency  .to  produce,  when,  unhiq>- 
pily,  power  is  possessed,  and  all  prospect  both  of  shame  and  of  punishment  is 
removed.  The  British  government,  had  taken  evidence  upon  the  conduct  of  its 
ally,  had  pronounced  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  was  proceedmg,  with  im- 
petuosity, to  carry  its  decision  into  execution,  yet  it  would  not  '^  constitute  itself 
a  judge  ,of  the  con4uct  of  its  ally ! "  As  if  one  was  not  a  judge,  so  long  as  one 
abstained  from  hearing  both  sides  of  the  question ;  as  if,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, saving  only  those  of  justice,  it  was  not  easy  to  be  a  judge  upon  very  dif- 
ferent terms ! 

The  whole  of  the  conference  of  this  day,  it  appears,  was  spent,  on  the  part  of 
the  Rhans,  in  **  asserting  their  disbelief  of  the  hostile  intercourse  with  Tippeo; 
and  insisting  on  the  reasonableness  of  their  entering  into  the  defence  of  Omdut 
ul  Onmih's  conduct  in  regard  to  the  several  points  in  which  he  was  accused.** 
When  the  day  was  far  advanced,  they  were  permitted,  on  their  earnest  request, 
to  retire  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  funeral  .of 
the  deceased  Nabob,  ,and  a  second  interview  was  appointed  for  the  evening  of 
the  foHowing  day. 

.  At  this  meeting,  the  evils  of  a  divided  government,  the  abuses  which  pre- 
vailed, and  all  the  other  arguments,  which  had  been  so  often  urged  to  prevail 
upon  the  Nabobs  to  resign  their  authority,  were  stated  to  the  r^nts ;  they 
were  assured  that  no  remedy  would  suffice,  except  the  revolution  proposed ;  and 
they  were  asked,  whether  they  were  prepared  to  enter  into  an  amicable  negotia- 
tion for  that  purpose.  They  remarked,  that,  ^^  if  the  entire  government  of  the 
Camatic  should  be  transferred  to  the  hands  of.  the  Company,  the  station  of 
Nabob  of  the  Camatic  would  be  annihilated."  The  answer  of  the  commissioners 
is  memorable.  It  seems  to  prove,  that  the  English  in  India  have  so  long,  and 
successfiiUy,  made  use  of  fiction,  that  they  take  their  own  fictions  for  realitiesi 
The  commissioners  had  the  confidence  to  tell  the  regents,  **  that  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  the  Nabob  of  Camatic  could  not  be  injured,"  by  actual  dethronement. 
Nay,  what  is  more,  they  state,  in  their  report,  that  the  argument,  which  they 
made  use  of  to  prove  it^  for  they  did  not  leave  it  without  an  argument,  ^  was 
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iilaKitted  by  the  KbaDs  to  be  conclusive.**    The  ELhsins,  notwithstanding,  de-   Chap,  x; 
dined,  giving  any  answer,  on  a  i»x)position  of  so  much  importance,  till  they  got  ^'""^'^v— -^ 
the  benefit  of.  consultation  with  the  tlifferent  heads  of.  the  family ;  and  they  were 
allowed  till  the  next  day  to  prefmre  for  a  final  declaration. 

On  this  occasion,  they  began  by  representing,  that  the  whole  family,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  late  Nabob,  having  been  assembled  to  deliberate,  had  come  to 
certain  conclusions.  All  these  persons  were  convinced,  that  the  British  govern- 
ment would  not  insist  upon  the  utmost  severity  of  tilie  terms  which  had,  been  re- 
cently announced ; .  andthey  had  ventured  to  propose  a  different  plan,  by  whidi, 
in  their  opinion,  the  security,  which  was  the  professed  aim  of  the  Company, 
would  be  completdy  attained  Their  proposition  was,  to  give  up  the  reserved 
flov.erdgnty  over  the  Polygars,  and  the  right  of  collecting  the  revenues  in  the 
assigned  districts,  and  along  with  this  to  make  some  better  n^^lations  in  regard 
to  the  debts.  The  commissioners  repeated  that ''  the  proposition  finr  vesting. ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  Company  the  entire  administration  of  the  dvil  and 
military  goveminent  of  the  Camatic  contained  the  basis  on  which  alone  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  could  be. founded.*'  After  strong  expostulation  on,  both  sides, 
the  Khans  dechured,  ''  that  they  were  prepared  to  give  a  dedded  anawar;  and 
that  the  propositions  which  th^y  had  offered,  and  of  which  they  deli^^ered.a 
written'  statement,  contained  finally,  and  unequivocally,  the  only  terms  on  which 
they  could  uccede  to  an  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Camatic  by  nego- 
tiation.'' .  ; 
.  The  commissioners  resolved  to  accept  of  an  ultimate  refusal  fix>m  no  fips  but 
those  of  the  Nabob  himself.  .  Upon  their; request, .tiiat  he  should  be  introduced, 
the  ELhans  manifested  con^deraUe  surprise ;  and  expostulated  against  the  propo^ 
dition,  on  the  ground  both  of  decorum,  from  the  recency  of  his  fiither's  deatii, 
and  the-iaunaturity  of  his  judgmcfnt,  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  **  It  was  not,'! 
say  the  commissioners,  ^'  without  a  very  long  and  tedious  conversation,  that  we 
obtained.  fix>m  the  Khans  tiie  appointment  of  a  time  for  our  recdving,  fix>m  the 
reputed  son  of  Omdut  ul  Qmrah,  his  own  deteitnination  on  the  proposition  com* 
municated  to  the  two  Khans.** 

On  the  second  jday,  wludi  was  the  19th  of  July,  the  projected  interview  took 
place.  The  proposition  :was .  re-stated,  to  which  the  acquiescence  of  .the  young 
prince  was  required ;  and  the  consequences  held  up  to  his  view;  the  title  of 
Nabob,  with  the  dignity  and  emoluments  pf  the  head  of  the  family,  if  he  com- 
plied; the  loss  of  all  these  advantages,  if  he  refused.  '<  He  replied,  the  Khans 
bemg  present,  that  he  considered  them  to  have  been  appointed  by  his  &ther  for 
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Book  VI.  the  purpose  of  assisting  him;  and  that  the  object  of  his  own  counsels  ww  not 
^^ — v^^-*-^  sepanite  from  that  of  the  Khans.**  He  was  then  given  to  understend  that  Loid 
Clive,  the  Governor,  required  an  interview  with  him;  To  this  propoditioB  dan 
the  Rhans  manifested  reluctance,  but  they  were  immediatdy  informed  that  it 
was  altogether  useless.  During  a  short  absence  of  the  Khans,  ftor  tiie  purpose 
of  preparing  the  equipage  of  the  prince,  ^  the  yoiuig  aoan,"  sajr  the  coaaam^ 
sioners,  **  with  much  apparent  anxiety  in  his  manner,  whispereii  in  alow  tone 
of  voice,  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  two  Khans.  Ali  Huasain,  aoooid* 
ingtyr  proceeded,  without  further  comniunicatioii  with  the  two  KlMms,  to  the 
tent  of  the  officer  commanding  tihe  tixwps  at  Chqpauk,  at  which  place  we  had 
the  honour  of  a  personal  interview  with  your  LordsUp.**  The  attendants  of 
the  Prince^  including  even  the  regents^  were  ordered  to  withdraw.  At  this 
meeting,  it  appesn  that  the  prince  was  even  forward  to  dedare  his  dtsapproba*- 
tion  of  the  reAisal  given  by  the  Khans  to  the  proposition  of  his  Lordship;  iuid 
^  proposed  that  a  treaty  should  be  prepared^  upon  the  basi^  of  vesting  tl|e  entire 
civil  and  military  government  of  the  Camatic  m  the  hands  of  the  C<HBpany ; 
and  stated,  that  he  would  be  ready  to  execute  the  instrument,  with,  or  without^ 
the  consent  of  the  Khans,  at  another  separate  conference,  which  was  app(Mnte4 
for  the  next  day,  within  the  lines  of  the  British  troops.^' 

At  that  interview^  however,  Ali  Hussain  withdrew  his  aeqideseenee  of  the 
former  day,  which  he  described  as  the  sudden  and  inconsiderate  iuggestion  of 
the  moment.  He  was  again  conveyed  to  a  tent,  to  meet  with  Lord  Clive,  apart 
from  his  attendants  and  advisers.  Bemginformed,  that  his  sentimenta  of  yester- 
day were  understood  to  be  stiU  hia  real  sentiments ;  that  his  altered  dedaration 
might  be  the  offspring  of  fear ;  that  he  was  at  present,  however,  within  tha  British 
lines ;  and^  if  it  was  necessary,  should  receive  the  effectual  protection  of  the 
British  power ;  he  said  that  he  acted  under  no  constraint,  and  that  tiie  determi- 
nation  he  had  now  expressed  was  that  of  his  own  deliberate,  dear,  and  unal>- 
terable  judgment  ^  It  was  then  explained  to  him,**  say  the  oommissionen^ 
^  that  no  pains  had  been  omitted,  whidi  could  warn  him  of  the  consequeaces  he 
was  about  to  incur ;  that  the  duties  of  humanity  towards  Urn,  and  the  dolaes  of 
attentikm  to  the  national  diaracter  of  the  British  government,  had  been  satisfied ; 
that  he  had  himsdf  determined  the  situation  in  wUch  he  would  hereafter  be 
placed ;  and  that  your  L(Mrdship»  witii  concern  for  himself  individuaHy,  now  ap* 
prized  hin,  that  his  future  situation  would  be  that  of  a  private  person,  hostile 
to  the  British  interests,  and  dependmt  on  the  bounty  of  the  Company.-r-This 
dedaration  AU  Hussain  received  wi^h  a  degree  of  composure  and  confidences 
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whidi  denoted  that  he  acted  fimn  do  impressioQ  of  fear;  and  a  smile  of  compla*  CdAp.  X4 
cency  wMdi  i^iiearad  on  his  countenance,  throughout  this  discussion,  denoted  ^'"""^^^'"!"^ 
an  internal  satisfiMiion  at  the  line  of  conduct  he  was  puisuing.  Being  asked  if 
he  wished  ito  inake  anj  fuctfaer  observation,  he  said  that  he  did  not ;  and  being 
also  asked.wfaether  he  had  ai^  objection  to  the  introduction  of  the  Khans  into 
tbe  tent,  he  said  that  he  had  none;  whidi  being  accordingly  done,  he  was 
directed  fay  your  Lordship  to  leave  the  tent'' 

The  Brbish  rulers  had  all  along  reserved  to  themselves  an  expedient  against 
Ali  HuBsain,  to  wit,  dncanery  dKnit  lus  birth,  and  had  regularly  denominated 
ium  the  rqmtcd.aoD  of  Otadut  ul  Omrah ;  though  all  that  is  stated  is,  that  his 
niotfaer,  which,  acbording  to  the.muflBulraan  law,  is  a  matter  of  indifierenoe,  was 
not  tiieprindpal  among  the  women  in  the  zenana ;  while,  at  last,  too,  theypreduded 
themselves  fimn  this  pretenee,  by  choosing  him,  as  the  man  with  whom,  in  pre- 
ference to  an  the  rest  of  *his  family,  tiiey  vnshed  to  negotiate,  and  at  whose  hands 
to  acospt  the  grant  <if<  the  sovereignty. 

Negotiation  befaig  in  this  manner  dosed,  on  the  part  of  AU  Hussain,  the  son 
nf  Qmdttt  ul  Omrah ;  the  Ea^h  rulers  directed  their  attention  to  Azeem  ul 
X>owlah,'  a  son  of  Ameer  .ul  Oiinrah,  who  since  the  death  of  his  father  had  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  great  sedusion  and  indigence*  To  make  known  the  intoition 
•of  dealing. witii  him  as  successor  to  the  Nabob  might  shorten  his  days.  Bottiw 
JBngBfJft  soon  fiwnd  ati  occasion  of  delivering  themsefares  from  this  difficulty* 
The  fionily  resolved  to  place  the  son  of  Omdut  ul  Omiah  on  the  nnisnud,  to 
which  tiiey  hdd  him  entitled  equally  by  his  birth,  and  by  the  will  of  hu  deceased 
ihtiier.  The  Bng^ish  hdhl  it  necessary  to  prevent  that  ceremoiqr ;  for  which 
purpose  the  troops,  already  commanding  the  entrance,  took  possession  <^  tte 
palace ;  and  plteed  a  guard  ef  honour  about  Azeem  ul  Dowlah.  He  was  not 
JbxDg  tept  ignomnt.  of  what  .was  to  be  done  with  him.  The  forfiaiture  of  the 
government  by  Omdut  ul  Omrah ;  and  ^  that  satisfiEurtion  and  security,^  as  th^ 
/expressed  it,  which  the  En^idl  rukrs  **  deemed  to  be  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  their  interests  in  the  Camatic,''  were  ^Kplained  to  him ;  and  he  was 
asked  whether,  if  acknowledged  as  head  and  representative  of  the  fiimily,  these 
were  terms  to  which  he  would  siflmnt.  He  made  as  little  difficulty  in  expressing 
his  complianoe,  as  thedreumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  gave  reason  to  expect* 
A  reflection,  however,  suggests  itself,  whidi,  at  the  time^  the  English  rulers  were 

*  The  report  from  which  the  above  particulars  and  quotations  are  taken,  is  in  the  volume  of 
papers,  (p.  d—85),  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  21st  and  2Sd  of  June, 
J801. 
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Book  VI.  probably  too  fidl  of  their  object  to  make.  *  If  Azeem  ul  DoWlah  had  to  the  in- 
^""^ — ^^-^^  heritance  of  the  family  toy  title  whatsoever  beside  the  arbitrary  wil  of  the 
English  rulers,  his  title  stood  exempt  from  that  plea  of  forfeiture  on  which  the 
measure  of  dethronement  was  set  up. .  It  was  not  so  much  as  pretended  that  his 
father,  Ameer  ul  Omrah,  had  any  share  in  the. pretended  criminal  correspondence 
of  the  late  and  preceding  Nabob :  and  to  punish  a  man  for  the  sins  of  his  grand- 
&ther,  however  it  may  be  reconcUeable  with  some  systems  of  law,  will  not  be 
denied,  it  is  presumed,  to  be  utterly  irrecondleable  with  the  essential  princiides 
of  justice.  Besides,  though  in  a  certain  sense  of  the  wovd,  a  prince  may  forfeit 
his  crown  to  his  subjects,  it  was  not  in  the  relation  of  subject  and  prince,  that  the 
British  Company  and  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  stood;  and  in. what  sense  it  can  be 
said  that  one  prince  forfeits  his  crown  to. another,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  exjdaiD. 
A  treaty  was  immediately  drawn  lip  and  signed,  according  to  which  all  the 
powers  of  government  were  delivered  over  in  perpetuity  to  the*  English,  and 
totally  and  for  ever  renounced  by  the  Nabob.  Yet  such  is  the  memorable '  har- 
mony, between  the  language  which  the  English  rulers  desired  to  employ,  and 
the.  actions  they  perf(»rmed,  that  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  stands  in 
the  following  words;  'VThe  Nabob  Azeem  ul  Dowlah  Behauderis  hereby 
formally  established  in  the  state  and  rank,  with  the  dignities  dependant 
thereon,  of  his  ancestors,  heretofore  Nabobs  of  the  Camatic ;  and  the  posse^ 
sion  thereof  is  hereby  guaranteed. by  the  Honourable  East  India  CoD^ny  to  his 
said  Highness  Azeem  ul  Dowlah  Behauder,  who  has  accordingly  succeeded  lo 
the  subahdarry  of  the  territories  of  Arcof* 

.  As  a  provision  for  the  new  Nabob,  including  the  maintenance  •  of  the  female 
establishment,  or  Mhal,  of  his  father,  one  fifth  part  of  the  net  revenues  of  the 
Camatic  were  pledged.  The  Company  engaged  to  make  a  suitable  maintenance 
for  the  rest  of  the  family ;  and  took  upon  itself  the  whole  of  the  debts  of  the  pre- 
ceding Nabobs.* 

Against  this  revolution  there  was  transmitted  to  the  home  authorities  a  remon- 
strance in  the  name  of  the  regents.  A  letter,  as  from  the  rejected  Nabob, 
setting  forth,  in  vehement  and  pathetic  language,  the  proceedings  which  had  taken 
place,  and  the  cruel  efiects  as  regarded  himself,  with  which  they  were  attended^ 
was  transmitted  to  two  gentlemen  in  England,  of rtfaeinnttes of- Hall  and  Johu- 
/Stone,  who  acted  there  as  agents  of  the  deceased.  Nabob.  The  rest  of*  the  femftjr 
.continued  to  yent  their  indignation,  in  acts  of  disrespect  to. the  new  Nabobs  and 

*  See  the  Treaty,  and  Papera,  ut  supra,  L  74* 
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iq.such  other  dttMmrtr&tioiis  as  they  dared  to  risk.  The  displays  of  their  dis«  Cbap.  X. 
saiisfactioii  W€i«  :sufficiently  active  and  maiii&st  to  give  not  only  displeasure,  isolu 
but  sttne  degret  of  disturbance,  to  the  government.  In  due  time,  the  apprcdba- 
tion  .of  the  Honburable  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  often  as  acquisitions  were 
made,  a  favour  which  was  sddom  denied^  arrived  in  proper  fcmn.  *^  We  have 
faeen.induced,'!  said  their  Secret  Contunittee,  ^f  to  postpone  expressing  our  opinion 
on  tiie  late  important  transactioiis  in  the  Camatic,  from  a  desire  to  be  i^viously 
furnished. with  every  infosmation  which  coiild  bear  in  any  material  degree  upon 
tibe  question ;  and  we  have  accordingly  waited  with  impatiafice  for  a  review  .  of 
the!  cmaimstances  which  led  to  the  late  arrangement  in  the  Camatic^  which  the 
.Govattior*General,  in  his  letter  of  the  88th  of  September,  1801,  to  the  Secret 
Committee,  acquainted  us  he  was  then  preparing,  an4.  which  he  proposed  to 
forward  by  the  Momington  packet."  .  The  Momington  padket  arrived,  and  the 
IffQmised  review  was  not  received.  It  never  was  sent.  The  Directors  accordr 
ingly  were  cbnqielled  to  improve  without  it.  '^  We  do  not,"  they  say,  *^  feel  our- 
selves called  upon  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  circumstances*  connected  with 
this  case ;  or  to  state  at  length  the  reasoning  upon  those  circumstances  which 
has  led  to  the  condusbn  we  have  come  to,  after  the  ftdlest  and  most  deliberate 
consideration.  It  is  enough  to  state  to  you,  that  we  are  fully  prq^ared  upcm  the 
facts,  as  at  present  befine  us,  to  approve  and  confirm  the  treaty  in  question ;  and 
.we  are  of  opinion,  that,  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  Governor-General^ 
you  stand  ftdly  justified,  upon  the  evidence,  written  as  well  as  oral,  on  whidi 
you  proceeded,  in  deeming  the  rights  of  the  family  of  Mahomed  Ali,  as  exist- 
ing under  former  treaties,  to  have  been  wholly  forfeited  by  the  systematic 
perfidy  and  treachery  of  the  late  Nabobs  of  the  Camatic,  Wallajab,  and 
<Omdut  ul  Omrah,  in  breach  of  their  solemn  treaties  with  the  Company.  The 
claims  of  the  family  having  been  thus  forfeited,  and  right  having  accrued  to 
the  Company  of  maldng  provision,  at  their  discretion,  for  the  future  safety  of  ihe 
Camatic,  we  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  nature  of  the  security  which  has 
been  provided  by  the  treaty,  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of  our  interests  in 
that  quarter,  is  of  a  satisfactory  description."  * 

One  expression  alone,  in  this  quotation,  appears,  on  the  present  occasion  to 
require  any  conmient.  The  Directors  say,  that  the  Nabob  Mahomed  AU  for- 
.feited  the  rights  which  he  enjoyed  1<  under  treaties  with  the  Company."    But 

*  Letter  from  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  29th  of  September, 
1802,  totke  Governor  in  Council  of  Von  St.  George;  papers,  ut  supra,  i.  15S. 
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Book  VL  surely  his  right  to  the  throne  of  the  Caomatic  was  not  cremted  bysof  treatf 
with  the  Company.  It  had>  for  a  long  series  of  years,  been  acknowledged,  and 
proclaimed  by  the  English,  as  resting  on  a  very  different  foundation,  ict  the 
commencement  of  their  political  and  military  operations  in  the  Camatk,  Hie 
right  of  Mahomed  Ali,  by  inheritance,  to  the  musnud  of  his  imoestorB,  wasths 
grand  plea  which  they  made  use  of  against  the  Frehdi;  and  aaMl  ftar  the 
rights  of  the  lawful  Prince,  one  of  the  coloors  with  which  they  wwe  Hunt 
anxiotts  to  adorn  their  conduct  I^  by  the  vicdation  af'a  traely,  an  hcteditay^ 
sovereign  incurs  the  forfeituie  of  his  soveragnty,  how  would  the  case  stand,  aot 
to  speak  of  other  sovereigns,  with  the  East  India  Company  itsdf  ?  Ata  pnmoaa 
epoch,  the  Directors  tiiemselves  had  vehonently  dedared,  that  the  taeaty  wa^ 
violated;  namely,  by  the  asagnments  whkh  the  Nabob  had  granted  on  the 
districts  sM  apart  for  securing  the  subsidy.  All  the  rights,  therefore^  which  a 
violation  of  the  treaty  could  forftit^  were  •of  coarse  foi^sited,  on  that  ^ooobbioq. 
Yet  the  Directors  by  no  means  pretended  that  they  had  a  right  to  dethrone  the 
Nabob  on  that  occasion.* 

In  the  letter  of  Ali  Hussain  to  the  agents  of  the  fiimily  in  England^  ^  Beii^ 
informed,"  he  says,  **  on  the  S9th»  that  a  puUic  netifioation  had  been  made 
through  the  different  streets  of  Madras,  that  the  Ameei^s  son  would  he. placed 
on  the  musnud  on  the  Slst  instant,  under  Uie  influenoer  <rf*  government,  I  imtee- 
diatdy  addressed  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the  regents,  on  :the  au^geated 
measure,  and  proposed  to  accept  the  terms  whidi  had  been  at  fitet  tiSased ;  a 
measure  which  my  mind  revolted  at,  but  which  seemed  to  be  demanded  by  the 
tiyii^  exigracies  of  the  moment :  and  I  felt  confident  within  n^seU^  that»  if  my 

offisr  had  been  accepted,  the  Uberality  of  the  British  nation  would  have  never 
liehl  me  bound,  by  conditions  which  had  been  so  con4>u]sorily  imposed  on  .me ; 
or  would  have  ameliorated  a  situation,  that  had  been  produced  by  mtens^  whidi 

neither  honour,  nor  justice  could  bear  to  contemplate.    My  address  waa  whoUjr 

and  totally  disr^arded.'*  f 

Of  this  offer  no  mention  whatsoever  appears  in  the  correspondence  of  the  • 

Company's  servants  with  their  employers* 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1802,  the  deposed  Nawaub  died.    He  waa  residing  in 

the  apartments  of  the  Sultana  Nissa  B^^um,  his  paternal  aunt,  when  the  mahidy^ 

siqpposed  a  dysentery,  began;  and,  in  duplay  of  the  resentments  of  the  flonily, 

,  •  Vide  supra, 
t  Papers,  ut  supra,  ordered  to  beprioted  21s$  andSSd  of  Ji»e,  160S. 
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his  situation  was  concealed  from  the  English  goyemment,  and  the  medical  assis-  Chap.  X. 
tance  of  the  English  reAised,  till  the  case  was  desperate.     Nearly  at  the  same  ^''"""^^^'"^ 
time,  died  Ameer  Sing,  the  deposed  Rajah  of  Tanjore.* 

Pondicherry  having  been  restored  to  the  French,  agreeaUj  to  the  treaty  rfPondicherry 
Amiens,  Bonaparte  alarmed  the  English  by  sending  out  a  great  list  of  military  f^^  ^^^ 
ofiBcers  ;  seven  generals,  and  a  proportional  number  in  the  inferior    ranks,  [T^^^Z 
with  1,400  regular  troops,  and  100^000^  in  specie.    The  speedy  renewal  of  the 
war  gave  thMi  relief  fimn  th^ir  fears.    Possession  of  Pondicherry  was  resumed 
by  the  EngMsh  in  1803 ;  but  the  French  Admiral,  Linois,  had  intettiganct  suffi- 
ciei^tly  prompt^  to  enable  him  to  escape  with  the  fleet  f 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  i.  95,  d6,  145,  146. 

t  Papers,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  1806,  No.  25,  p.  192. 
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7\vo  sets  of  Princes^  connected  with  the  English  ;  one,  whom  they  made  resign 
both  the  military^  and  the  civil  powers  of  their  government ;  another^  whom 
they  made  resign  only  the  military  part^^Endeavour  to  make  the  Peshwa 
resign  the  military  part  of  his  government — Negotiations  for  that  purpose 
from  1798  to  1802 — Negotiations  with  Dpwlut  Row  Scindiafor  a  similar 
purpose — The  dependance  of  all  the  Mahratta  states  eapected  as  the  effect 
of  the  resignation  to  the  English  of  the  military  power  of  any  one  of 
them — Negotiation  with  Scindia  ineffectual — fFar  between  Scindia  and 
Holkar — The  Peshwa  driven  from  Poona — For  the  sake  of  being  restored 
by  English  arms,  the  Peshwa  consents  to  the  resignation  qf  his  military 
power — A  treaty  for  that  purpose  signed  at  Bassein — The  Governor^ 
General  ejcpectSy  that  the  other  Mahratta  states  will  not  dare  t^  quarrel 
with  the  English  on  account  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein — Scindia  assembles 
his  troopSy  and  marches  to  the  vicinity  qf  Boorhanpore — Persevering  at* 
tempts  to  make  Scindia  execute  a  treaty  similar  to  that  of  Bassein — The 
Peshwarestored — Probability  of  a  war  withthe  Mahratta  Princes  onaccount 
qf  the  treaty  of  Bassein — Junction  of  the  armies  qf  Scindia  and  the  Rqjah  qf 
Berar — Scindia  and  the  Rqjah  required  by  the  English  to  quit  their  present 
menacing  position^  and  replace  their  armies  at  their  usual  stations— ^india 
and  the  Rqfah  evading  compliance,  the  English  regard  them  as  enemies- 
Arguments  by  which  the  Governor^General  endeavoured  to  prwe  that  the 
line  of  policy  which  led  to  this  crisis  was  good— Investigation  qf  those 
arguments. 

Book  VI.  X  HE  relations,  which  the  British  government  endeavoured  to  establish  with 
1802.  *^  Princes  of  India,  were  different  in  different  circumstances.  Those  with 
Relation  in  whom  their  -Connection  was  the  most  intimate,  the  Nabob  of  Qunatic,  the 
Anglo-Indian  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  formed  one  class.  Another  was  formed 
ftooS'to  dif.  ^y  those  who  stood  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Nizam,  the  Peshwa,  and  other 
^^tu'^'iT"  Mahratta  powers. 

of  the  Indian  *^ 

Priooet.  From  the  Princes  of  the  first  class,  it  had  lately  been  the  olgect  of  the 
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Bntiah  governmait  to  take  airaj  not  only  the  militaiy,  but  likewise  the  civil  Chap.  XI. 
power,  in  the  countries  to  which  their  titles  re£|)ectiirel7  extended ;  and,  leaving  ^^T^^^T^ 
them  the  name  of  sovereign,  to  make  them  simply  pensioners  of  state.  With 
the  rest,  this  object  had  been  completely  attained :  With  the  Nabob  of  Dude,  it 
was  found  expledient  to  make  something  of  a  compromise.  A  sort  of  delegated 
administration,  which,  however,  he  bound  himself  to  carry  on  according  to  the 
pleasure  oi  the  ddegator,  was  left  to  him  in  dvil  affairs,  in  a  portion,  not  much 
more  than  a  third,  at  his  former  dominions. 

To  this  point  the  relations  of  the  Bptish  government  had  advanced  by  degrees. 
At  first  they  were  neither  very  strong,  nor  very  definite.  The  English,  for  their  own 
security,  found  it  necessary  to  aid  the  Princes  in  defending  themselves ;  and  the 
Princes  agreed  to  re-imbursethe  English  for  the  expenses  which  tihey  incurred. 
'  The  powers  of  government,  that  is,  in  India,  the  powers  of  the  sovereign, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  divided  (in  India  they  are  very  conspicuously  divided) 
into  two  portions ;  the  one,  the  military  power;  the  other,  the  civil  power ;  the 
one  consisting  in  authority  over  the  military  force ;  the  other  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  what  is  called  the  dvil  or  non-military  affairs  of  the  state,  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue,  judicature,  and  police.. 

The  English  arrived  at  the  first  remarkable  stage,  when  they  made  the 
Prii^ces,  with  whom  they  were  most  nearly  connected,  strip  themselves  of  their 
military  power,  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  At  tins  stage  affairs 
remained  during  a  considerable  number  of  years.  The  sovereigns,  placed  in 
these  circumstances,  held  their  dvil  power  in  a  state  of  absolute  dependance. 
When  the  dvil  power,  also,  was  taken  away  firom  them,  nothing  of  sovereign 
remained,  but  the  name.  They  were  in  the  situation  of  the  Riyah  of  Sattarah, 
only  in  the  hands  of  a  people,  to  whom  it  was  agreeable  to  treat  them  with 
more  indulgence. 

*  With  the  Princes  of  the  second  dass,  the  object  at  which  the  British  govern- 
ment had  begun  to  aim,  was,  to  make  eadi  of  them  resign  the  military  part  of 
bis  power  to  the  English.  In  req)ect  to  the  Nizam,  the  business  had  been  effec- 
tually accomidished  by  the  treaty  of  1800 ;  when  he  agreed  to  recdve  the  sub- 
sidiary fixrce  of  the  English,  and  alienated  a  great  proportion  of  his  dominions 
to  defiray  its  expense.  Tlie  eagerness  with  which  Lord  Wellesley  endeavoured 
to  establish  the  same  relations  with  the  prindpal  Mahratta  states,  he  himself 
informs  us,  was  extreme. 

It  had  suited  the  English,  in  their  transactions  with  the  Mahratta  people,  to  Eodearonn  of 
suppose  in  the  chieftain,  called  the  Peshwa,  a  species  of  sovereign  authorky,  oL^ to^*^ 

VOL.  UL  4  c 
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Book  TI.  over  the  rest  of  the  Mahratta  potentates ;  an  tiiitiiority,  which  it  was  almnlandjr 
^"■^v— -^  evident  that  he  did  not  exercise,  and  to  which  it  was  ^mdly  evident  that  the 
make  the  ^^s*  ^^  *^®  Pruices  paid  no  respect.  In  the  spirit  of  this  poHcj,  it.  was  the  wish 
Peshwa  sub-   ^^f  Lo,^  Welleslev  to  induce  the  Peshwa,  in  preference  to  all  the  rest  of  the 

stitute  for  his  "^  ^ 

own  army  a  Mahratta  chiefs,  to  consign  the  defence  of  his  government  and  dominions  to  a 
tanrfor^V'  British  force,  and  to  aUenate  a  part  of  those  dominions  for  Hx  maintenaiioe  of 
thesovt^*°*'^th**  force;  an  arrangement  which  that  Governor  denominates,  *Vatt  intimate 
reignty  of  a    alliance,  founded  upon  principles  which  should  render  the  British  influenoe  and 

country  equal  r       r  r 

to  its  ex-        militaiy  force  the  main  support  of  that  power.**  * 

Negotiation  '  I^  1798>  wheu  the  Nizam  consented  to  transfer  the  militarj  powers  of  gor 
pose^ln^'*'^  vemment  within  his  doifunions  to  the  English,  a  similar  proposal  of  "  general 
1798.  defensive  alliance,  and  mutual  guaranfee,"  f  as  it  is  called  by  Lord  Weifeslej, 

was  strongly  pressed  upon  the  Peshwa*  Thci  moment  was  conceived  to  be 
favourable.  **-  The  authority  of  Baajy  Rao,^*  says  the  Governor-General,.  ^  was 
then  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  weainiess  by  the  imbecility  of  his  counsels, 
by  the  instability  and  treachery  oi  his  disposition,  and  by  the  prevaksoe  of 
internal  discord ;  and  in  that  crisis,  hisgovemraentwas  menaced  with  destmctien, 
by  the  overbearing  power  of  Sdndia..  It  was  evident  that  the  Pesbwa  could 
not  expect  to  be  relieved  from  the  oppressive  control  of  Sdndtia,  and  to  be 
restJDired  to  a  due  d^riee  of  authmity' witiiin  his  own  doBfiinions,  by  any  other 
means  than-  by  the  aid  of  the  British  power."  |  The  GovemorwGencnl  infoima 
us,  that  Bajee  Rao  did  even  apply  to  him  for  assistance.  But  when  he  waajmade 
to  understand,  that  it  would  be  granted  only  on  the  donditicMi  q£  permanently 
confiding:his  defence  to  a  British/  force ;  that  i%  of  iranafeiriug  his  milBtdry 
power  to  the  hands  of  the  English,  **  he  dehberately,"  says  the  Governor^<7e« 
nefal,  ^  preferred  a  situation;  of  degradation  and  danger,  with,  nominal  inde- 
pendence, to  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  British  power  ;**^which,''  adds 
the  Grovemor^General,  siiffidently  disclosing  liia  views,  ^'xoold  not  be  formed  on 
principles  calculated  to  secure  to  ther  Pediwa  ithe  constant-  protection  of  our 
arms,  without,  at  the  same  time,  estaUishii^  our  jtscendancy  in  the:  Blahratta 
empire.'*  §    The  length  of  timey  during  which  the  Peshwa  amused  the  Goremor* 

*  Goveraor-General's  Narrative  of  the  Iflte  Transactiong  ill  the  Mahratta  empire :  East  India 
Papers,  Mahratta  War,  1605,  ordered  to  be  printed  Mi  and*  S2d  of  June,  1804,  p.SM. 

t.Ibid.    . 

%  Governor-General's  instructions  to  the  resident  at  Poona,  dated  2Sd  of  June,  1802,.  trans- 
mitted in  Letter  from  the  Gov.  Gen.  to  the  Secret  Committeei  dated  24th  of  December,  1802, 
and  received  the  9th  of  May,  1803.'    Ibid.  p.  34. 
f  Ibid. 
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General,  is  thus  commented  upon  by  that  disappointed  ruler :  ^'  Subsequent  events  Chap.  XI. 
justify  a  conclusion,  that  the  kmg  and  systematic  course  of  deceitfiil  policy,  ^*— v^-^ 
pursued  by  the  Peshwa  on  this  occasion,  was  not  less  the  result  of  a  determined 
spirit  of  hostility,  than  of  his  characteristic  jealousy  and  irresolution.''  * 

The  prospect  of  the  war  between  the  British  power  and  Tippqo  Sultaun 
inspired  not  tke  Peshwa,  we  are  assured  by  the  Govemor-Geperal,  with  any  of 
the  sentimedts  df  «  generous  ally ;  but  turned  his  attention  solely  to  the  advan- 
tages which  the  crisis  presented  ^  to  the  faithless  and  sordid  policy  ai  that 
Prince ; "  who  not  only,  **  by  a  course  of  studied  and  systematic  deceit,  avoided 
all  active  interferaiee  in  the  contest,  but  actually  maintained  an  amicaUe  inter- 
course with  the  enemy:'' f 

The  Governor-General  even  makes  profession  ci  having  been  duped  by  th^ 
Peshwa^  ^  His  SxceHency,"  says  he,  speaking  at  himself  in  the  third  person, 
a  noveltf  whieh*  this*  Governor-General  introduced;  and  of  whidi,  in  the  end, 
the  Directors  complained,  -^  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 
Directors,  under  date  the  20th  of  March,  1799^  expressed  his  conviction,  thaf 
the  dispesitiofi  oi  the  Court  of  Poonah  continued  perfectly  favourable  to  the 
Britii^  i&twests^  «nd  that  want  of  power  would  be  the  sole  cause  of  its  inac-^ 
tion,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  l^ippoo  Sultaun."  The  course  of  the  war, 
however,  he  says,  suggested  doubts ;  and  at  the  termination  of  it  they  were  com 
firmed,''  by  the  con«spondenee  between  Tq)poo  Sultsun  and  his  agents  at  Poonah, 
and  bf  lettere  ftpm  Nam  Fumavese,  and  other  Mahratta  chieftains,  to  Tippoo 
Sidtaifli,  which  were  disoovered  among  the  records  of  <Seringapatam.  The  com* 
binederidence  oi  4ho6e  documents,  and  of  the  Peshwa's  conduct  during  the  war, 
affi>rdsuQeqi»vocalproofip  of  the  hostility  of  his  disposition  towards  the  British 
powei^i  and  justifies  a  conclusion,  that,  if  fortune  had  appeared  to  favour  the 
enemy, « the  Pediwa  woidd  openly  have  caused-  his  cause."  t 

Hdre  was  the  conduct,  most  exactly,  whidi  had  been  ascribed  to  the  Nabob 
of  Areot,  and  by  which  that  prince  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  throne. 
The  Nabob  of  Arcot  and  the  Peshwa  were  both  princes,  connected,  by  treaty, 
in  afliffiiee-^ii4th  the  British  powe*.  Both  were  accused  of  violating  the  obliga- 
tions of  that  treaty,  by  corresponifing  with  Tippoo  Sultaun.  We  have  seen  the 
treatment  bestowed  upon  the  one ;  it  remains  tc  contrast  with  it,  that  which  was 
bestowed  upon  the  other,  of  the  two  offenders. 

^  AltlMMigV  says  the  Gov^teor^Genmil,  "^  the  fidthless  conduct  of  the  Peshwa 

*  Letter,  at  sopra,  Ibid.  p.  34.  f  Ibid»  i  Ibid* 
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Book  VI.  not  onljr  deprived  him  of  all  title  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  waiv 
^■""^^^■"^  but  exposed  him  to  the  just  resentment  of  the  allies,  the  Gkyvernor-General  de^ 
termined  to  refrain  from  any  measures  of  a  vindictiye  nature :  and  to  adopt  the 
more  liberal  policy — of  conciliating  the  Peshwa's  interests-*-and  of  providing  fot 
the  security  of  the  allies,  and  for  the  general  tranquillity  of  India— by  repeat* 
ing  his  invitation  to  the  Peshwa  to  accede  to  the  {Moposal  of  general  deiraaive 
alliance  and  mutual  guarantee ;  which  his  Excellency  had  before  unaacoessfuUy 
offered  to  the  Peshwa's  acceptance.''  * 
Renewed  ia  Such  was  the  difference  of  treatment  intended  for  the  Peshwa*  The  fdlow 
ing  was  the  result.  <<  At  the  dose  of  the  war  in  ITDD*"  saya  the  Governor* 
General, ''  the  propositions  for  the  conclusion  of  defensive  and  subsidiaiy  engage- 
ments^ with  the  Peshwa  were  renewed;  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  advan* 
tage  to  the  latter ;  who,  by  acceding  to  those  propositions,  would  not  only  have 
been  emancipated  from  the  o[^reseive  control  of  Sdndiay  and  have  been  rein- 
stated  in  the  due  ex^tise  of  his  authority-— but  would  have  been  admitted  to  • 
particq>ation  in  the  conquered  territory  of  Mysore. 

.  <<  But,  after  a  vexatious  and  illusory  discussion  of  the  proporitiMis,  during  a 
period  of  several  months,  the  negotiation  was  closed,  by  the  Peshwa's  rejectioii 
of  the  conditions  of  defensive  alliance,  under  any  aHmiffl^'M^  modificatioa  of 
thenu 

*^  The  circumstances  of  that  negotiation  afford  the  strongest  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Peshwa  never  seriously  intended  to  enter  into  any  eiq^agenmits,.  en  Ike 
basis  of  those  proportions ;  and  that  he  had  no  other  kitention,  from  the  Gom«^ 
mencement  of  the  negotiation,  than,  to  avoid  the  consequeMres  of  aa  unqndJfiecl 
refusid  to  treat ;  to  deceive  the  puUic^  and  the  Govemor-O^ieial,' by  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  disposition  to  concur  in  the  views  of  the  British  govenmient  for 
the  tranquillity  of  India ;  and  to  deter  Sdndia  from  the  prosecution  of  his  am^ 
bitious-  designs,  by  persuading  that  chieftain^  that  the  Peshwa  had  it  in  his 
^  power,  and  in  his  contemplation^  to  avail  himself  of  the  protectiop  of  tlie  British 
arms."! 
Apin  ktteoo.  Nor  were  these  the  only  occasiona  on  which  the  Periiwa  bad'  been  uonportuned 
on  the  same  subject.  **  The  n^otiations^"  continues  the  same  high  repoTteti 
**  which  followed  the  renewal  c^  the  Govemw-General-s  pr^Kmtions,  in  the 
month  of  April,  1800,  were  conducted,  on  the  part  of  the  Peshwa^  ia  the 
same  spirit  of  tempmsdng  policy,  and  studied  evasira^  which  dwractenz^'hia 

•  Letteri  at  uofn^  Ibid.  p.  S4.  t  Ibi4  :  ^'  I 
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Mnduct  in  eveiy  pvevious  discussion.    His  long  and  d^rading  subjection  to  the  Chap.  XL 
power  of  Sciii^;  his  repeated  experience  of  the  perfidy  and  violence  of  that  ^"""""^CT*^ 
unprincipled  (Meftain ;   the  internal  distraction  which  prevailed  in  his  govern- 
ment; and  the  consciousness  of  his  inability  to  relieve  himself  firom  the  pressure, 
of  his  accumulated  difficulties^  and  to  secure  the  efficient  exercise  of  his  autbo-. 
rity ;  were  insufficient  to  subdue  the  emotions  of  his  jealous  fears,  and  to  in- 
duce him  to  rely>  with  confidence,  on  the  protection  of  that  state,  which  alone^ 
possessed  the  power  and  the  will  to  extricate  him  from  his  embarrassments,  and 
to  place  him  in  a  situation  of  comparative  dignity  and  security.     Those  n^gotjia*;    ftn  »       i 
tions  were  closed  in  the  month  of  September,  1800,  when  various  unprecedentedr  ^^^^ 

acts  c£  violence  and  extortion,  on  the  part  of  Sdndia^  had  aggravated  the  prean 
sure  of  the  Peshwa,  and  virtually  annihikfeed  his  authority — ^by  the  Pe^wa'^ 
absolute  rejection  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  Governor-General's  propositioii*: 

^  And  he  may  be  considered  to  have  rejected  those  propositions  again,  by  his. 
reftisal  to  become  a  party  in  the  treaty  of  general  defensive  alliance,  concluded 
with  the  Nizam  in  October,  1800,  which  was  tendered  to  his  acceptance."  * 

But  tiie  complaints  of  the  Governor-General  are  not  confined  to  the  acts  by  , 
which  the  Peshwa  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  advantage  of  appearing  to  enjoy 
the  firiendship  of  the  British  government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the 
transferrence  and  loss  of  his  military  power.  '<  While  these  several  negotiations 
were  depending/*  says  the  same  great  informant,  f ^  the  Peshwa  was*  at  different 
times  employed  in  carrying  on  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Hyderabad,  to  effect  the 
dissolution  ct  the  alliance  between  the  Company  and  the  Nizam,  and  to  engage 
his  Highness  to  unite  with  the  Mahrattas,  at  any  future  fiEiVOurable  opportunityit 
for  the  subversion  of  the  British  power."  f  i 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1801,  the  Peshwa  came  forward  with  a  proposal  A  promitios 
"  for  subsidizing  a  body  of  British  troqis.''    To  this,  according  to  the  Governor-.  Peshm^ia 
General,  he  was  *' influenced,  either  by  views  and  intentions  :smular  .to  those  ^^^ 
which  regulated  his  conduct  during  the  n^otiations  of  1799  and  1800;  or,  if 
smeere  in  his  pn^oial,  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  British  for  the 
re-establishment  and  security  of  his  authority,  without  haaaiding  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  degree  of  control  uid  ascendancy,,  which^*"  says  the  Governor- 
Genera]^  '^  it  must  be  our  interest  to  estatdisb  in  the  Mahratta  state,  and  whid^ 
ft  is  his  object  to  avoid."  t 
-  ^  The  Peshwa,"  continues  the  Governor-General,  ^'isaware^  that  thepenna- 

•  Letleri  at  sapra^  Ibid.  p.  as;  tOndL  t^baiL 
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Book  VI.   nent  establishment  of  a  British  force,  in  the  vicioitj  of  Poonah,  would  imme^ 
diately  place  him,  in  some  degree,  in  a  state  of  dependance  upon  the  Britidi 
power.     And,  therefore,  he  has  stipuhfted,  that  the  subsidiary  force  shaE  be  re* 
tained  within  the  Company's  dominions  at  all  times,  exoqit  when  he  shaS  s^; 
quire  its  actual  services."  *    For  the  charges  of  the  troops,  the  Peshwa'  psoposed 
to  assign  a  territory,  in  a  part  of  the  Mahratta  country,  over  whidi  he  had  only: 
a  nominal  authority,  and  *^  the  cession  of  which,"  says  the  Govemor-Genand^ 
«  would  not  in  any  degree  contribute  to  render  the  Peshwa  dependant  on  Ute 
support  of  the  British  power."  f    Because  this  arrangement  woidd  be  extremelT'. 
advantageous  to  the  Peshwa,  without  yieldii^  correspondent  advantages  to  the 
British  government,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Govemor^General,  that  it  oughb 
to  be  rejected.     But  he  was  of  <ipinion,  that  rather  than  not  get  a  British  Soxcei 
subsidized,  as  he  termed  it,  by  the  Peshwa;  that  is,  placed  in  the  service,  and 
at  the  expense  of  that  prince^  it  was  adviseable  to  consent  to  his  proposi^n 
with  regard  to  llie  station  of  the  troops^  provided  he  would  make  an  aoceptaUe 
provision  in  land,  or  evien  in  money,  for  their  maintenancOd.   The  Govemoiy 
General  reasoned  thus ;  **  The  measure  of  subsidiring  a  Britidi  fince,  even  under 
the  limitations  whick  the  Peshwa  has  annexed  to  that  proposal,  must  inune^ 
diately  place  him,  in  some  degree,  in  a  state  of  dependance  upon  the  Britisfar 
power;  provided  that  measure  be  uncombined  with  any  other  arrangemait^  ealf 
culated4xi  defisot  its  operation.  .  The  dependance  of  a  state,  in  any^  degree*  upoir 
the  power vof  xiother^.  naturally  tends  to  promote  a  sense  of  seanitlr,'  derived 
from  tlie  support  <ji  m  fbtreiga  power;  produces,  a  relaxalica  ef  vigilance,  and 
caution ;  aoid  the  qieration  of  naturalcauKs,  ik  augmenting  the  dependaaoe  erf*  the 
Peshwa  on  the  British  power^  under  the  operatioii  of  the  proposed  ^ga^emistttsy 
woidd  be  aooelerated  by  the  effect  which  those  engagements  woidd  pfoduoe*  of 
detadaug^tiie  state  <Nf  Poonah  from  the  other mienribersxif  the  MahsMta  anfue."^^ 
The  prospect      When  ^  the  G0venior<fGeneiBl^"  these  are  his  own  woi^  -^  siotwilti9timdia9 
1^^  ^  "^  has  frequtttttdisi^pbintments  in  the  aecoaqdidiliieBl  of  his.salUtary  view9«  deter- 
mined^ in Jr^^»:18Q2,  to  renew.his  negokiatknftfbr  the  condiwob.oif  anim«» 
proviedafsteii  of  ailiaace  with  the  court.  o£  Poonah;  the  initmased  distxMtifiiAiii 
the  MahiHatta;  states  thb.rebelfion  of  Jeswuut  JIao  Holkac».sand  Iw  jsuccessin 
agafasttfae cembiMd  fdriesK>f  the  I^shwa andSdidia^  ja^f^eMed  to  coii^tatiO 
a  crisis  of  affairs,   favourable  to  the  success  of  the  propMadj.ne^Miiatitilii.all 
FoaaaIi«jaIn  the  oaunoiof  the  diseuasiflHiwhichijcfisufld^j^ 

«  LMt^r^ut  6ttpri^  Ibid  p.  S&'  j  f  Ibid..    .  t  lllid»#.«7* 
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•  -deaife  to  cataitract  detsosxre  engagiemeiits  with  the  Honourable  Ooinpaiij>  under  Chaf.  XL 

ckciiiiiii:aiiGes  of  more  apparent  solicitude^  than  had  marked  his  conduct  at  any       j 

£mner  occasion*    The  Pesdiwa»  however,  continued  to  withhoU  his-  consent  to 

way  ^*p^^^  modifications  of  the  GM^emor  General's  propositions,  untU  Jes* 

trunt  Bao  Holkar,  at  the  head  of  a  foimidable  army,  actually  arrived  in  the 

tidnity  of  Poonah.''* 

'.  The  crisis  to  iddch  the.Mafaratta  afiaurs  were  then  approaching^  was  papeceded:A  peculiar 

,  ,         ,  ,        ,      ^  „       .  .  crisis  in  Mali- 

and  (NToduced  by  the  following  eircumstances.  ratta  affairs. 

-  Mulfaar  Reu)  JHolkar, ,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  army  of  the  fint  Peshwa,  was 

insfkramaital  ia  pushing  the  conquests  of  the  Mahrattas  towards  the  north  ^  and,. 

aiicording  to  the  usual  pohcy  of  the.  Malnratta  government,  received,  a*  portion  of 

territory,  in.  the  province  of  Malwa,  for  the  sufqport  of  his  troops.     This  hap- 

]^n0diabout  the  year  1736;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the^ 

Hottcar&mily;  &r,  as  the  power  of  th^  primary  government  declined,  that  of 

tli&  principal  viceroys,  acecading  to  custom,  became  independent ;  and,  although: 

tiie  memory  of  theirprimitive  connexion  with  the  Peshwa  was  not  yet  obliterated^ 

tiiey  not  only  acted  as  his  equals,  but  finec^uently  as  hb  masters;  and  on-  nor  occa^ 

aioxv  esLOept  wlienit  suited  their  interest,  itPowe4  the|r  will  to  be  goveni^  by^ 

his.    Mulhar  Rao  Holkar  died  in  the  year  1766.    He  was  succeeded  by  his^ 

nephew;  IktskBJst  Holkar..   This  Prince  reigned  till.the  year.  1797*^    He  left  four 

sojisd;  €as^Ba0, 'Mulhar. Raoi  Eitbojee  Hdfcar,  and  Jeswunt  Rao^ Holkar; 

1^  two  farmer  alone  by  ifae  wife^  or  principal  femde  in  his  haram*     Cashee 

Raa  succeeded  Tuckajee^  as  the  eldest  son  by  his  wife.    A  dispute,  however^ 

tQ0B.a90se  between  Gash^  Rao  and. his  favotherJVfuIhar  Rao,  who  ckumed  an^ 

<qual  share  of  the  inheritance ;  and  they  both  repaired  to  Poonah^  for  the  pur- 

)^se  of  .setfling  theii^  diq;ii»tes  by  the  intervention  of  the  Peshwa; 

.   Dowhif  Rao'Sdndia  exercised  at  that  time  a  despotic  authority  oyer  the 

Pelhwa;  and  x^garded  the  occasion,  as  highly  &vourable  for  adding  Ihe  posses- 

Wii^s  of  the  Holkar  funily  to  his  own*.    Having  made  his  terms  wilh  Cashee 

JlaOj.  who  iff  said  to  have  renounced  a  daim  of  sixty,  rad  paid  a  sum  of  six  lacs 

^:  rupees^  he  wrprised  and  slaughtered' Mulhar  Rao,  with  all  his  attendants,  at 

IKooaah,  in  the  month  of  September,  1797.    The  wife  of  Mulhar  Rao,  left  in 

a  state  of  pregnancy,  having  produced  a  son,  who  was  named  Khund^  Rab> 

Sdndia  jiopsessed  himaelf  of  the  parson  of ^  the  infant;  retained  Cashee  Rao  in  a 

state  of  dependance ;  and  proposed  to  govern  the  Holkar  dominions  in  his  name.. 

^Govemor-General'sNarrative^  Ibid  p.  305^ 
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Book  VI.  The  two  brothers  Eithojee  and  Jeswunt  Rao  had  attached  theittsdveiB  to  ihe 

^"""^^^'Tr^  cause  of  Mulhar  Rao»  and  were  both  at  Poonah  at  the  time  of  his  murder. 
i802. 

Eithqjee  fled  to  Kolapoor>  where  he  was  taken,  in  the  commission  of  hoatOitiea ; 

.  sent  to  Poonah;  and  deprived  of  his  life.  Jeswunt  Rao  made  his  escape  to 
Nagpoor;  and  was  protected  for  some  time;  but  the  instigations  of  Sdndia  at 
last  prevailed,  and  the  Rajah  placed  him  in  confinement.  He  contrived  to  eflfect 
his  escape,  and  fled  to  Mehysser,  on  the  Nertiuddah.  Sdndia,  at*  that  time 
deeply  engaged  in  his  schemes  for  securing  the  ascendancy  at  Poonah,  had  hot 
leisure  to  pursue  the  fugitive  with  vigour  and  expedition,  and  probably  thought 
his  resources  too  contemptible  to  excite  any  apprehension.  This  remissness 
enaUed  Jeswunt  Rao,,  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  which  so  plentifiiUy  exist  in 
India,  of  collecting  an  army  of  adventurers,  by  the  prospect  of  plunder.  It 
was  not  till  the  year  1801,  that  Scindia  really  became  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
Jeswimt  Rao.  He  then  began  to  collect  an  army  on  the  Nerbuddah,  and  ordoed 
the  cfaie&  in  his  dependance  to  join  him  with  the  smallest  possible  delay.  On 
the  14th  of  October,  1801,  a  general  engagement  took  place  between  the  armies 
of  the  two  diieftains,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Indore,  the  capital  of  the  Hoikar 
fomily«  Hoikar  was  completely  vanquished^  and  fled  with  the  loss  of  his  artil- 
lery «nd  baggage.* 
An  attempt  to  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  a  favourable  opportunity  appeared  to  the  Governor- 
Row^Sciodir  General  to  present  itself,  of  extending  his  &vourite  plan  for  engrossing  the  mili- 
hKna  *^  tary  power  of  the  princes  in  India,  or  (as  he  himself  chose  rather  to  name  it) 
British  mill-  «  the  systcm  of  general  defensive  alliance  and  guarantee."  Colonel  Collins,  who 
had  acted  for  some  time  as  resident  at  Futty  Ghur,  was,  in  the  month  of 
December,  1801^  directed  to  repair  to  the  camp  of  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia.  And 
in  the  instructions  of  the  Governor-General  to  that  officer,  dated  the  15ih  of 
January,  1802,  are  the  following  words :  «  The  events  which  have  lately  oc- 
curred in  Hindostan,  and  the  actual  situation  of  the  affidrs  of  Dowlut  Rao 
Sdndia,  appear  to  his  Excellency  to  afford  a  more  fiivouraUe  opportunity,  than 
any  which  has  hitherto  offered,  of  persuading  that  ddeftain  to  become  a  party, 
in  the  proposed  system  of  defensive  alliance  and  redprocal  guarantee,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  conchided  with  his  Highness  the  Nizam,  on  the  ISth  of 
October,  1800.^ 
Ooctrineof        The  ncxt  paragraph  of  this  official  paper  is  important^  as  exhibiting  the  views 

theGoveraor* 

•  For  these  particulars,  of  the  dispute  betvreen  Scindia  and  Holkari  see  the  same  Tolume  of 
Parliamentary  Papers,  p.  2S8,  1,  5. 
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.of  the  GovefQlir*6eneisal»  with. jregwd  to i;he  effect  which  this defenshreaUiance,  Cqap.XI. 
with  any  one  of  the  Mahtatta  powers^  would  have  upon  all  the  lest.    AccoidiDg  ^*"*<— v— ^ 
to  him,  it  would  produce  one  of  two  effects.    Either  it  would  compel  them  to  GenenU^hat 
.  give  up  their  military  power,  in  imitation  of  the  state  which  had  submitted  to  llriii^ratte 
that  stipulation;  or,  it  would  place  them  ^  in  a  dependent  and  subordinate '^^^^^".^^' 
condition,"--^  condition  in  which  *^  all  their  ambitious  views,  and  aggressive  de<-  ^^  ^  British 
signs,  would  be  controled."    '<  It  may  reasonably,"  says  the  Govemor-Gena^  ^  woJid^*^' 
."  be  expected,  that  the  success  of  a  negotiation,  for  that  purpose,  with  Dowlut  ^^SSmT"* 
Rao  Sdndia,  will  materially  promote  the  complete  accomplishment  of  his  Excel* 
•leticy's  views,  by  inducing  the  other  Mahmtta  powers  to  concur  in  the  proposed 
arrangement,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  dependant  and  subordinate  cmdituin  to 
ja)hich  they  must  be  reduced^  by  their  exdusion  from  an  .allianoe,  of  which  the 
operations  with  respect  to  them,  must  be,  to  control,  all  ambitious  mews  and 
aggressive  designs  on  their  partf  without  affording  to  those  powers  the  bw^ts 
of  the  general  guarantee,"    The  doctrine  of  the  Govenor-General,  therefore, 
was,  that,  in  this  manner,  every  me  oi  the  Mahratta  states  would  become  de« 
pendent  upon  the  English  government;  those  who  accepted  the  alliance,,  by 
means  of  the  alliance;  those  who  did  not  accept  it,  by  being  deprived  of  it;  the 
same  happy  effect,  in  two  opposite  cases,  by  the  same  ingenious  cause. 

In  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  proposed  alUapce^  the  document  in  question  Neeotiatioot 
says,  ^  The  general  conditions  to  which,  in  conformity  to  the  juroposed  arrange*  ^ 
ment,  it  is  desirable  that  Sdndia  should  accede,  are,  1st.  To  subsidize  a  cona^ 
deraUe  British  force,  to  be  stationed  within  his  dominions :  Sdly.  To  cede  in 
perpetual  sovereignty  to  the  Company,  an  extent  of  territory,  the  net  produce 
of  whidi  shaU  be  adequate  to  the  charges  of  that  force:  3dly.  To  admit  the  ar- 
bitration of  the  British  government,  in  all  disputes  and  differences,  between 
Sdndia  and  his  Highness  the  Niasam,  and^  eventually,  between  Sdndia,  and  the 
other  states  of  Hindostan:  and  4thly.  To  dismiss  all  the  sid>jects  of  Frano^ 
now  in  his  service,  and  to  pledge  hunself  never  to  entertain  in  hi$  service  per* 
sons  o£  that  description." 

It  was  declared  to  be  ^  extremely  desirable  that  Sdndia  should  subsidize  the 
same  number  of  British  troops,  as  is  subsidized  by  his  Highness  the  Nizam."  If 
Sdndia,  however,  as  was  suspected^  would  not,  unless  in  a  case  of  extreme  ne^ 
cessity,  agree  to  that  proposal,  the  Governor-General  was  inclined  to  come  down 
in  his  terms.  He  would  consent  to  such  a  number  of  troops  as  even  that  of 
two  battalions.  The  obligation  of  submitting  Sdndia's  relations  with  other  • 
states,  to  the  will  of  the  English,  it  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor* 
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Botm  YL  Geasfsif  Tery'inateiial  td  eacact;  for  tUs  raaon,  that^  if  the  other  conditioiis 
^  '  ^  were  ac€q)ted,  this  woold  tollow,  as  a  neoessary  consequence,  whether  agieeaUe 
to  Scindia  or  not.  **  His  Excellency/'  si^s  the  paper  of  instructions,  ^*  oonsi- 
dfers  Sdndht's  positive  consent  to  the  thiid  condition^  to  be  an  object  of  inferior 
iikiporteiiceto  the  rest:  as,  without  wiy  specific  stipulation,  tiie  arfaitration  of 
tilue  British  government  wiU  necessarily  be  admitted,  to  an  extent  proportioned-*- 
to  the  ascendancy,  which  that  government  will  obtain,  over  Scindia,  vnder  the 
proposed  engagenieKit6^-4md  to  the  power  which  it  will  possess  of  controla^  his 
defi^ns.'^* 

Hiough  Sdnitta  had  not  only  been  ^feposed  to  receive,  but  forward  to  iovite 
the  British  resident  to  his  camp,  he  would  offer  no  qiedfic  propositian  when 
Cdlonel  GoIKns  mived.  It  was  the  wish  of  the.Britidi  n^;otiaptor,  who  joined 
tte  camp  of  Scindia  on  the  SOth  of  February,  1801,  to  <fa«w  from  that  chiefs 
ta&i  a  defdaraiiott  of  a  desire  fer  Britbh  assistance;  and  afterwards  to  present 
the  scheme  of  the  6<^em(^-General  as  the  condition  Cftk  which  that  advantage 
might  be  cfbtimed.  Sdn^Ka,  however,  woidd  not  admit  that  he  had.  any  ctiier 
Inotive  for  deiuirig  the  presence  of  a  Britirii  resident,  than  to4Kmeiit  the firieBd* 
^p  which  already  subsbted  between  him  and  the  British  government;  and  to 
possess  a  afitore  iminediate  channel  of  cmeiBiunication':  especidly,  '*  jbs  he  was 
guarantee  to  the  treaty  between  the  English  government  and  the  Pesfawa;"'  in 
this  expressiosi,  exhibiting,  even  At  this  early  period,  his  jealousy  with  respect 
to  thi  negotii^oHf  whidi  was  now  carrying  on  at  Poonah,  fior  sapersedmg  the 
eddsting  treaty  with  the  Peshwa,  by  a  treaty  upon  the  Govemw^aieDeiaFs  &• 
vourite  system,  caU^  *'  the  system  of  defen^ve  allianoe^  and  mntnal  gsannfaee." 

After  time  for  ascertainbig  the  state  of  Sdndia's  counsels,  the  resident  infdmed 
the  Governor-General,  that  *^  Sdncfia  was  aoExiously  desirous  to  preserve  tfaereia* 
tions  of  friendship  at  that  time  sidbdisting  between  him  and  the  English  govern* 
meirt.  At  the  same  time,"  said  he,  *^  I  consider  it  my  indispensable  duty  to 
aj^niae  yem*  Excdlency,  that  I  am  firmly  persuaded  he  feelsno  mdmation  what- 
ever to  improve  those  relations.'*  In  other  words,  he  was  not  yet  brought  so 
low,  as  willingly  to  descend  into  that  situation,  in  which  a  partidpaJtion  in  the 
*^  system  of  defensive  alliance  and  mutual  guarantee  "  wocdd  of  necessity  phuse 
bun. 

It  is  important,  at  the  same  tune,  to  observe  the  opimon  ixf  tlys  sdeot  servant 
of  the  Company,  with  regard  to  tHe  inftneHoe  wMd^  the  treaty  so  eagerly  pur* 

♦  Papenii  ut  supra,  p.  7-- 9. 
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ftuedidth  the  IVflma  would  hwe  upon  the  int^iedtB  of  Scmdia;  an  hifluence  Chap.  XT. 

efficient  to  mafce  liim  coiut  as  n  faroar  what  h«  now  rejected  as  equiralent  to  ^"'"""'v^'^-^ 

Ae  reuuncuitkn  of  his  uidependeiice  and  power^-    ^  Indeed^*'  saj^  tiie  resident^ 

**  were  the  Peshwa  to  accept  the  aid  of  a  subsidiary  liNx^  from  ow  goveiamenl^ 

I  should,  in  t^is  event,  entertain  strong  hopes,  that  fikindia,  aj^rehencaT^  lest 

the  Huthcmty  of  the  head  of  the  Mafaratta  ^mpke  might  be  exerted  against  him^ 

iteV,  would  scdicit  as  a  favour  to  be  admitted  to  the  bea^t'  of  the  treaty-  of  ge^ 

ner^  defensive  anianc^."    The  residcirt,  in  fibu  instance,  declaim  his  bdief j  thai 

I9ie  some  eflect  would  result  ^m  this  treaty  with  regard  to  Sdndia^  as  tte 

Gpvemor-^leneral  had  st^ed  to  him  would  be  the  effeet  of  such  a  trei^y^  withr 

toy  dne  of  the  Mafa^fatta  powa^,  lipOn  every  oneof  thfe rest.*  .  ^     i 

'   As  the  residcint  was  convinced,  that,  in  the  pi«isent  circumstanees,  it  was  vnin  Neip»tiation 

fo  hope  fc^  the  submission  of  Scindia  to  the  system  of  the  Gova^no^-General^  hei^'eflfectiiai. 

thought  the  dignity  of  the  ^tish  government  wOiild  best  be  oonsidted,  by  4tny 

bearing  to  present  the  proposition.! 

Holkar  repaired  so  quickly  tiie  <fisaster  sustained  near  Indore,  that  eiuiy  in  HoUnrgmt* 
IMS  he  resolved  to  change  the  ^cene  of  his  opeirations  from  Malwa  to  Poona.  ^dia^d 
Cashee  Rao,  who  had  btoi  afiowed  to  repair  to  Canddsh^  had  for  scmie  time  ffonS**^ 
shown  a  diqiosition  to  aid  in  ciarrying  on  a  joint  war  i^ainst  SchkKs,  tw  the  P«>'«^- 
pveservation  of  the  Holkar  dominions ;  but  as  the  resources  bodi  of  hisnind  and 
of  his  fortune  were  small,  so  he  had  latterly  professed  his  detenraaation  to 
adhete  to  a  syst^n  of  neutrality  in  the  dispute  between  Scindia  and  Jeswunt 
Rao.    llie  rdeaie  df  the  infant  Khundeh  Rao  had  been  always  demanded  by 
Jeswunt  Rao,  as  a  condrtioh  without  which  he  would  listen  to  no  terms  of 
aecommo^tion.     Representing  Cashee  Rao  as  incapacitated  by  mentiA  imbecility 
Jbr  tile  ex^t^ise  <il  the  powers  of  government;  he  procldmed  the  in£(uit,  head  of 
tiite  Holkar  fiimily;  demanded,  as  Unde,  the  custddjr  of  Ins  person,  and  the  adnd*-' 

'  ♦  Go  tiM  mhjimt  he  farther  says,  ia  the  Mone  diapttch:  **  It  auit  likeirite  be  eonfiderM; 
that,  howevermttdiitinay  betheiatarestof  the  Peahtra  to  engage  ia  the  defimaiye  allianee,  wkk 
a  view  te  the  restoration  of  the  due  ejoerciae  of  his  authority,  as- head  of  the  Mahratta  empire^ 
yet  that  Scindia  is  by  no  means  in  a  siniiar  predicaments  .  On  the  coBtrary,  as.  the  Maharaja 
(Scindia),  by  the  real  4Buperiority  of  his  power,  is  nour  enabled  to  intimidate  Baajee  Rao  into  con- 
ooflsiewfl  suitaUe  to  his  purposes,  he  is  apparently  uijged,  by  principles  .of  self-interest,  not  only 
to  decline  becenung  a  party  hiiapelf  in  the  tseaty,  b«it«soreo^rer  to  ^erthis  utmost  influence,  in 
order  to  prefentthe  Peshwa  from  entering  into  engagements,  which,  if  carried  to  the  extent  on- 
giaally  proposed,  would  corapletdy  render  him  alike  ^independent  of  Scindia^  and  of  ereiy  other 
^Aieftam  of  the  Miduratta  sute." 
t  See  the  Dispatch  of  Colonel  Ccfflias,  dated  Oagem,  Bth  March,  1808,  Ibid.  p.  f  8--}5i 
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Book  VL  nistrAtion  of  his  dominions ;  and  gave  out  his  design  of  marching  to  Poona,  for 
^^~*^^""~^  the  purpose  of  receiving  justice  at  the  hand  of  the  Peshwa;  that  is,  of  putting 
down  the  authority  of  Sdndia,  to  whom  the  Peshwa  had  long  been  situated  in  a 
state  of  prostrate  subjection. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  year  180S,  Holkar  had  prepared  a  large,  and  as 

compared  with  that  of  his  opponents  a  well  disciplined  army ;  and  began  his 

march  to  the  south.     Sdndia,  alive  to  the  danger  which  threatened  his  interests 

at  Poona,  detached  a  large  portion  of  his  army  under  one  of  his  principal 

generals,  Suddasheo  Bhow.    This  force  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Poona,  at  the 

dose  of  the  month  of  September ;  and  afterwards  effected  a  junction  with  the  trpc^ 

of  the  Peshwa.     On  the  25th  of  October  the  two  armies  engaged.     After  a 

warm  cannonnade  of  about  three  hours,  the  cavalry  of  Holkar  made  a  general 

charge.    The  cavalry  of  Scindia  gave  way,  when  that  of  H(dkar  cutting  in 

upon  the  line  of  infantry,  put  them  to  flight  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory.* 

Effect  of  this       Colouel  Barry  Close  had  been  sent  in  the  capacity  of  resident  to  Poona^  in  the 

v^t  oAhe    month  of  December  of  the  preceding  year,  with  mucb  reliance  upon  his  approved 

Pefthwa.        ability  and  diligence  for  leading  the  Peshwa  to  a  conformity  with  the  earnest 

wishes  of  the  English  government,  on  the  subject  of  the  defensive  alliance. 

A  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  Cdonel  Close,  the  Peshwa  had  communicated 
to. Colonel  Palmer,  his  predecessor,  his  consent  ''  to  subsidise  a  permanent  force 
of  the  CcMupany's  in&ntry,  to  the  extent  of  six  battalions,  with  the  corresponding 
artillery,  as  the  Governor-General  had  proposed ;  and  to  assign  territory  in  Hin- 
dustan, producing  twenty-five  lacs  of  rupees  annual  revenue ;  but  that  the  troops 
should  be  retained  within  the  Company's  dominions  at  all  times,  except  when 
the  Peshwa  should  formally  require  their  actual  services.**  There  was  st31  a  great 
distance  between  the  compliance  of  the  Peshwa,  and  the  Govemor-Gaoi^rars 
demands.    *'  I  am  to  have  my  last  private  audience  of  the  Peshwa,"  says 

•  Papers,  at  supra,  p.  258,  843.— On  the  8th  of  March  Colonel  CoUins  in  the  camp  ci 
Scindia,  estimated  the  prospects  of  Holkar  thus :  *^  Since  the  defeat  of  Jeswont  Rao  at  Indwe^ 
where  he  lost  the  whole  of  his  artillery,  this  chief  has  merely  been  able  to  carry  on  a  depredatory 
war ;  and  as  he  possesses  no  other  means  of  subsisting  his  troops,  than  by  plundering,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  may  disperse  during  the  rainy  monsoon.  Yet  should  he  even  find  it  practicable 
to  retain  them  in  his  service,  still  they  are  not  so  formidable,  either  from  discipline  or  numbers, 
as  to  create  any  serious  grounds  of  alarm  to  this  court."  (Ibid.  p.  14).  The  Governor-General, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Secret  Committee,  24th  of  December,  180C,  speaking  of  the  ^tuation  of  the 
Peshwa,  previous  to  the  battle  of  the  24th  of  October,  says,  ^*  The  superiority  of  Jeswunt 
Rao  Holkar's  troops,  in  number  and  discipline,  to  those  of  the  Peshwa  and  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia, 
rendered  the  issue  of  any  contest  nearly  certaio."    Ibid.  p.  29. 
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Colonel  Palnfiar,  ^^  this  evening :  when  I  will  make  a  iBnal  effort  to  convince  his  Chap.  xL 
Highness  of  the  lasting  security,  power,  and  prosperity/*  (such  was  the  language  ^^"T^CT^ 
which  the  Govamor-Genei^al  and  his  agents  held  even  to  one  another  upon  theiv 
scheme  for  reducing  to  dependance  the  t^rince&of  Hindustan),  ^  which  he  will 
derive  from  embracing  your  Lordship-s  proposals ;  though  I  apprehend,  that  nothing 
short  of  imminent  and  certain  destructibn  will  induce  him  to  make  concessions,  whidi 
militate  with  his  deep-rooted  jealousy  and  prejudices,''  (so  the  aversion  to  a  final 
renunciation  of  all  independent  power  was  coolly  denominated) ;  **  of  which  he 
thHiks,"continues  the  dispatch,  *^that  he  has  already  made  extraordinary  sacrifices."  * 

The  negotiation  languished  for  six  mondis,  because  the  Govemor-^General,  who; 
during  a  considerable  part  of  that  time,  was  earnestly  endeavouringto.  accomplish  a 
similar  treaty  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  did  not  transmit  to  the  resident  hi^ 
instructions  upon  the  subject  of  this  proposal,  till  the  month  of  June. 

During  this* interval,  the  new  resident  had' time,  to  make  his  observations  upon 
the  character  and  views  of  the  Peshwa,  of  which  he  delivered  a  most  dreadful 
veporl.  .  *•  Every  day's  experience,"  said  he,  **  tends  to  strengthen  the  impression, 
that  from  the  first,  your  Lordship's  amicable  and  liberal  views,  in  relation  to 
this  state,  have  not  only  been  discordant  with  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
Peshwa;  but  totally  adverse  to  that  selfish  and  wicked  policy,  which,  in  a 
eertaio  degree,  he  seems  to  have  realized :  A  slight  recurrence  to  the  history  of 
his  machinations  is  sMSdent  to  demonstrate,  that,  in  the  midst  of  personal 
peril,  and  the  lowest  debasement,  he  viewed  the  admission  of  permanent  support 
from  your  Lordship  with  aversion." 

**  With  regard  to  the  Peshwa's  gOvemmenl^''  he  says,  **  it  seems,  if  possible, 
to  become  less  respectable  every  day.  The  great  families  oi  the  state,  with 
whom  he  is  at  variance,  prevail  over  him  at  every  contest.''  f 

When  the  instructions  of  the  Goveriior-General  arrived,  he  remarked^  upon 
the  stipulation  of  the  Peshwa  respecting  the  station  of  the  subsidized  battalions, 
that  ^  if  .the  Peshwa  should  ever  conclude  subsidiary  engagements  on  these 
terms,  he  would  never  apply  for  the  aid  of  the  stipulated  force,  except  in  cases 
of  the  utmost  emergency :  and  his  expectation;  probably,  is,  that  the  knowledge 
of  his  ability  to  comniattd  so  powerfiil  a^body  of  troops  would  alohe  be  sufficient 
to  give  due  weight  to  his  authority,  and  to  preclude  any  attradpt  which  might 
otherwise  be  made  for  the  subversion  of  it." 

On  the  next  great  point,  **as  the  Peshwa,*  he  said,  **  probably  derives  no 
revenue  from  the  territory  which  he  proposes  to  assign  for  the  charges  of  the 

*  Papers,  nt  supra,  p.  S9,  40.  t  Ibid.  p.  42,  46. 
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Book  VI.  subsidiirf  force ;  fibd  hiB  auiliofitf  in  H  b  qierdy  ^(Hlifaial,  liis  ipoww  And 
"^  iCTOuroeS  would  ndt  in  any  degree  be  red«cf4  by  the  cession ;  mid  tiie  sitaattoii 
of  the  districts  would  be  too  distant  and  distinct  fiom  tbose  territories .  m  whibh 
the  PediWa*s  aiitrhority  is  elttaUished  and  aoknowle^fed^  tq  exAte  ip.  lus  snind 
any  ^ft^nAoa  of  being  overawed  or  controlled  by  the  proXimiKy  of  ikt  Oom- 
jmny's  territorial  power  and  resources.  In  his  Excellency's  Judgment,  therefere^ 
the  cessbn  of  the  proposed  territory  in  Hindiistab  wisfudd  not  in  any  djpgvw  con- 
tribdte  to  render  the  Pesfawa  dependent  on  tlw  siqiport  of  the  British  power." 

The  expense,  aho,  botii  of  taking  and  of  retaining  possession  of  these  tei!ri<* 
tories,  surrounded  as  they  were  Isf  the  tefritories  of  other  Mahratta  diieis,  and 
subject  to  their  daims,  was  stated  by  the  Govemor-Genetal  as  a  ground  cS 
objection. 

Upon  the  whole;  he  observes,  ^'  By  this  arrangement,  the  Peshwii  would 
derive  the  benefit  of  our  support,  without  becoming  subject  to  our  oontroL**  He, 
therefore,  concludes;  ''Under  all  these  circumstances  his  Excdlency  is  deci*^ 
dedly  of  opinion  that  an  unqualified  concurrence  in  the  Pesbwa'a  propositions 
would  produce  more  injury  than  benefit  to  the  British  interests  in  India.'*  At 
the  same  time,  ''  From  the  view,"  he  declares,  ''  which  has  thus  been  taken  of 
the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the  Peshwa  towards  the  British  power ;  and  Aom 
a  consideration  of  the  actual  condition  6f  his  government,  with  reference  bcMik  to 
its  interntd  weakness,  and  to  the  state  of  its  external  relations,  it  is  to  be 
inferred,  ^hat  in  the  actual  situation  of  affiurs,  no  expectation  can  reaao^afalgr 
be  entertained  of  the  Peshwa's  acquiescence,  in  any  arrangement  founded  on 
thebasis  of  the  Governor-General's  original  propositions." 

What  then  was  to  be  done  ?  Was  the  pursuit  of  the  subsidiidng  arrangement 
to  be  resigned  ?  The  desires^  of  the  Governor-General  weK  too  ardent  for  that 
concluaon.  He  resolred,  on  tiie  other  hand,  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Peshwa,  in  regard  to  the  station  of  the  troops,  provided  he  would  either  assign 
a  less  exceptionaUe  territory,  or  even  engage  to  p|iy  a  competent  annual  sum 
frcHn  his  treasury.* 

Of  the  discussions  on  this  new  proposition,  the  detailed  reports  have  not 
be^  communicated  to  pariiament,  and  henoe  the  particulars  are  uidoiown. 
Though  Baigee  Row  manifesfaedt  as  the  Govemor^Genexal  informed  hia  :Ha* 
nourable  masters,  a  solicitude  appaitenttly^Biore  sincere  .than  formerly,  to. eon* 
tract  defensive  engagements  with  the  British  government,  he  would  assent  to 


*  See,  for  these  Acta  and  quotatioDs,  6ov.-Gen.'8  InstructioDs  to  the  resident  at  Poena,  dated 
8d  of  June,  1802 }  papers,  ut  suprsi  p.  33—89. 
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no  adnussi&le  modificatkm  of  the  praffiered  {dao,  tiM  Jeswimt  Rao  HoUcar  was  Chap.  XI. 
in  the  vidaity  of  Pooha.  ^  ^""lAfir"^ 

To  whomsoever  of  the  two  antagonists  tiie  impending  eontest  should  yield 
tiiie  ascendancy,  the  Peshwa  perfieoUy  fiireknew  that  the  result  would  be  equally 
&tal  to  his  authority.  On  tiie  lltfa  of  October,  he  transmitted  through  Us 
principal  minister  a  set  of  proposals  to  the  British  resident.  In  these,  k  was 
proposed  to  agree,  that  the  tisoops  shonld  be  peAnanently  stationed  within  his 
domimons,  and  that  a  iSrtxiet  should  be  as^^ned  for  their  maintenance  from  his 
territories  bordering  on  the  Toombu<h«.*  W^  are  in^Mrmed  by  the  Governor- 
General,  that  ^  durii^  the  discussions  whidi  ensued  on  the  basis  of  HieBe  pro- 
positioiis,  the  evasive  conduct  of  the  Peshwa  excited  considerable  doubts  of  his 
sincerity,  even  at  that  stage  of  the  negotiation :  and  that  on  the  94th  «f 
October,  when  tlie  army  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  had  arrived  withia  a  few  miles 
of  Poena,  the  Peshwa  dispatdbed  a  deputation  to  l^t  chieftain,  with  distinct 
proposals  for  an  acconHnodation,  which  .feswunt  Rao  Holkar  rejected.**  f 

On  the  day  of  the  action,  the  Peshwa,  surrounded  by  a  smtiSl  body  of  troops.  He  a^reesto 
waited  for  the  result,  and  then  ied  ;  leaving  in  the  hands  of  Ms  nmiirter  for  the  hil^o^  a  Bri. 
British  resident,  a  preliminary  engaganent  to  subsidize  tax  battalions;  with  tiiekr  ^^"^^^^ 
proportion  of  artillery,  and  to  cede  a  country,  either  in  Guzexat  or  Cariiatie,  |;nns  of  the 
yielding  twenty-five  lacs  of  rupees.  General. 

The  wishes  of  the  Governor-General  were  accomplished,  beyond  his  ex- 
pectation. And  he  ratified  the  engagement  en  the  day  on  which  it  was 
received,  j: 

Two  grand  oljects  n6w  solicited  the  attention  of  the  BritilA^govennnent. 
The  first  was  the  restoration  of  the  Peshwffc ;  and  his  elevation  to  that  height  ^ 
power,  which,  nominally  his,  actual  that  of  thie  British  gbvernmeut,  nnght 
suffice  to  control  the  rest  of  the  Mathratta  stieites.  The  next  was,  to  improve  thb 
event  for  imposing  a  rimilar  treaty  upon  others  of  the  more  powerful  Mahratta 
princes ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  prevent,  by  all  pbssSble  means,  their  alarm  from  gfer- 
mg  birth  to  an  immediate  war,  which  (espedaUy  in  the  existing  state  of  the 
finances)  might  ^ipose  the  present  arrangement  to  both  iknpopularity  and 
trouble. 

The  following  occurrences   were  meanwhile  taking  jdace.     The   Peshwa,  The  Peshwa, 
haviiig  rq)fii]*ed  in  the  first  instance  to  a  fortress,  not  far  distant  from  Poona,  fi^mlP^M 
afterward  pursued  his  flight  to  the  fortress  of  Mhar,  on  the  river  Bancoote,  in  S|^"  ^ 
the  Concan,  a  maritime  country  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ghauts.    Holkar, 

*  Pttpers,  ut  supra,  p.  eS.  f  Ibid.  p.  30.  t  Ibid.  p.  90,-64. 
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Book  VI.  whose  object  it  probaUj  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  person  of  the  Peshwa^ 
^''^"^^^"^  and  to  make  the  same  use  of  his  authority  which  had  been  made  bj  Scindia^ 

attempted,  but  not  with  sufficient  rapiditj,  to  intercept  his  flight  • 
Proceedings  of  Disappointed  in  this  prospect,  Holkar  turned  his  views  ta  Emmt  Rao,  thef 
adopted  son  of  the  Pes^wa's  father,  the  late  Rag(4)a;  and  detaching  a  body  of 
troops  to  the  place  of  his  residence,  brou^t  him  to  Poona.  The  Peshwa's 
flight  from  his  capital  was  treated  as  an  abdication,  or  akin  to  an  abdication,  of 
the  government ;  and  affiedrs  were  administered  in  the  name  of  Emrut  Rao. 

To  the  British  resident,  who  remained  alt  Poona,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Holkar,  that  chieftain,  as  well  as  Emrut  Rao,  diligently  represented  their 
views  as  friendly  towards  the  British  state,  or  even  submissive ;  and  they 
employed  their  earnest  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  him  to  remain  at  Poona.  As 
this,  however,  might  appear  to  afford  the  sanction  of  his  government  to  the  new- 
authority,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  withdraw,  and  having,  not  without  diffi-^ 
.   culty,  obtained  thttt  permission,  departed  on  the  28th  of  Novemb^. 

<<  M  the  conferences,"  says  the  Governor-General,  ^'  holden,  by  the  resident, 
with  Emrut  Rao  and  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  on  the  eve  of  the  resident's  departure 
from  Poona,  both  those  chieftains  expressed  their  solicitude  for  the  preservation 
of  the  friendship  of  the  British  government ;  and  directly,  and  earnestly,  appealed 
to  the  resident  for  his  advice  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs.  Jeswunt  Rao 
Holkar  expressly  intimated  a  wish  for  the  mediation  of  the  resident^  for  the 
express  purpose  of  effecting  an  accommodation  with  the  Peshwa.**  *  .     . 

The  Peshwa  seemed  unable  to  believe  himself  in  safety,  in  any  place  accessible, 
to.  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar ;  and  requested  that  a  British  ship  might  be  sent  to 
Bancoote,  to  convey  him,  when  he  shoidd  account  it  necessary,  to  Bombay.  This 
determination  the  resident  at  Poona  thought  it  would  not  be  adviseaUe  to 
encourage.  But,  ''under  the  determination,''  s^ys  the  Governor-General^ 
^'  which  I  had  adopted,  of  employing  every  effort,  for  the  restcnratipn  of  the. 
Peshwa's  authority,  and  in  the  actual  situation  of  the  Peshwa's  affairs,  it  appeared 
to  me,  to  be  extremely  desirable,  that  the  Peshwa  should  immediately  place 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  British  power^  by  retiring  to  Bombfty."  f 

*  Papen,  utsiipra,  id.  p.  S2,  S3S. ; 

f  Ibid.  p.  31,  32.  **  I  coDsideredy"  he  further  says,  ^  that  this  measure  would  preclude  all 
hazard  of  precipitating  hostilities  with  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  by  any  advance  of  the  .British  tropps, 
for  the  protection  of  the  Peshwa's  person ;  and  would  enable  the  British  government  to  open  a 
negodoCion  with  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  for  the  riestoration  of  the  Peshwa  on  the  musnud  of  Poona, 
under  every  circumstance  of  advantage.  This  event  would  also  enable  us  to  combine  with  our 
other  measures,  under  great  advantage,  the  proposed  negotiation  with  Scindia,  for  the  conclusion 
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The  resident  from  Poona  arriwd  at  Bombay  on  the  8d  of  December.    The  Chap.  XI. 
Peshwa,  notwithstanding^  the  pennissian  to  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  ^"^"^^^^    ' 
the  British  goYenunent  at  Bomba j,  had  yet  remained  in  the  Concan,  with  a  The  treaty 
dedared  desire,  howevw,  of  repairing  to  his  own  city  of  Bassein,  where  he  would  Peshwa  signed 
enjoy  the  protection  of  a  British  fcMxe.    His  minister  arrived  at  Bombay  on  the  **^^^«*"- 
$th  of  December.    At  a  conference,  the  next  day,  with  Cdonel  Close,  he 
expressed  the  earnest  deati^  of  his  master  to  condude  the  proposed  engagements 
with  the  British  goremment ;  that,  all  its  demands  being  complied  with,  and  aU 
obstacfes  removed,  he  mig^t^  as  speedily  as  possible,  be  restored  to  his  authority 
by  the  British  troops.    On  the  I6th,  the  Pediwa  arrived  at  Bassein ;  and  was 
presented  with  a  draught  of  the  proposed  treaty.    The  18th  was  appointed  the 
day  on  which  the  arrangement  should  be  completed.    After  a  long  discussion, 
the  whole  of  the  draught  was  accepted,  with  some  alterations  in  one  or  two  of 
the  articles.     And  the  treaty,  called,  from  the  place  of  transaction,  the  treaty  of 
Bassein,  was  signed  on  the  Slst. 

The  great  and  leadixig  articles  were  those  to  which  the  Peshwa  engaged  him- 
self, by  the  paper  left  behind  him,  when  he  fled  from  Poona;  the  permanent 
estaUishmieDt  within  his  domiilions  of  the  force  hired  from  the  Company ;  and  the 
assigsment  of  a  portion  of  territory,  convenient  for  the  English,  as  the  equivalent 
in  exchange.  Of  the  remaining  articles,  the  most  important  was  that,  by  which 
the  Peshwa  bound  himself  never  to  make  war  upon  any  state,  but  to  submit  all 
his  differences  with  other  powers  to  the  English ;  and,  in  short,  not  to  hold  any 
intercourse  with  other  states,  except  in  concert  with  the  English  government. 

A  local  affair  of  considerable  importance  was  conuBodiously  regulated  through 
tins  treaty.  The  pecuniary  claims  of  the  Peshwa  upon  Surat,  and  the  territory 
lately  ceded  by  the  Guickwar  in  Guiserat,  were  commuted  for  a  territory  yidd* 
ing  a  revenue  of  the  same  annual  amount. 

In  one  respect  this  Mahratta  aUy  was  left  in  a  situation  different  from  the 
situation  of  those  other  allies,  the  Nabobs  of  Oude  and  Camatic.  In  their  case 
the  I^Iisdi  nders  insisted  upon  a  power  of  ordering,  agreeably  to  their  wisdom, 
the  internal  administration  of  the  country ;  or  rather  of  taking  it  wholly  into 
their  hands ;  alleging,  as  cause,  the  bad  government  of  those  rulers,  which  it  was 
nether  consistent  with  the  interest,  nor  the  humanity,  nor  the  honour  of  the 

of  defeninve  arrangementt.    It  was  abyiou8»  «l80,  that  the  Peshwa's  arriyal  at  Bombay  would  afford 
the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  the  adjustment  of  the  terms  of  the  defensive  alliance  with  the 
Peshwa,  on  the  basis  of  my  origmal  propositions,  with  the  addition  of  such  stipulations  as  might 
appear  to  be  expedient,  with  reference  to  tbe  actual  crisis  of  affiiirs." 
VOL.  III.  4  E 
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Book  VI.   English  government,  to  render  itself  the  means  of  preserving  in  existence.    With 
^'T^^T^  regard  to  the  one  of  these  powers,  the  design  was  partially ;  with  regard  to  the 
other,  it  was  completely,  executed.     With  the  Peshwa,  for  the  present,  the  same 
demand  for  good  government  produced  not  the  same  effects.     In  the  17th  artide 
of  the  treaty,  "  The  Honourable  Company's  Government,'*  it  is  said,  •*  hereby 
declare,  that  they  have  no  manner  of  concern  with  any  of  his  Highness's  chil- 
dren, relations,  subjects,  or  servants ;  with  respect  to  whom  his  Highness  is 
absolute."     Nay  more,  <Hhe  subsidiary  force  is  to  be  at  all  times  ready  for  'such 
services,  as,  the  due  correction  of  his  Highness's  subjects  and  dependants,  and  the 
overawing  and  chastising  of  rebels,  or  exciters  of  disturbance."    In  other  words^ 
to  what  degree,  soever,  of  misery,  the  vices  of  the  Peshwa's  government  may 
reduce  his  subjects,  the  English  have  ^  no  manner  of  concern  "  with  that :  But 
if  these  unhappy  subjects  make  any  effort  to  relieve  themselves,  the  English 
troops  shall  be  employed  in  exterminating  them.     When  combinations  of  rulers 
take  place,  and  the  control  of  subjects  is  sufficiently  removed,  the  treatment  which 
is  carved  out  for.  subjects  is  pretty  much  the  same,  whether  the  soil  be  Asiatic  or 
European ;  the  subjects,  Mahrattas,  or  French. 
SciiMfia  in-      .    The  tum,  which  the  counsels  of  Scindia  might  take,  or  might  receive,  in  con* 
dade  a  similar  sequence  of  the  present  transactions  with  the  Peshwa,  was  the  object  which 
^^'  next  solicited,  and  that  in  a  high  degree,  the  attention  of  the  British  government. 

By  a  letter,  dated  the  16th  of  November,  1802,  the  lesident^at  Poona  is  ap- 
prized, **  that  it  is  the  Governor-General's  intention  to  avail  himself  immediately 
of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Poona,  and  of  the  defeat  of  Sdndia's  troops  by  Holkar, 
to  renew  overtures  to  Sdndia,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  that  chiefbdn  to 
enter  into  the  tenns  of  the  general  defensive  alliance*"  And  along  with  the 
notification  of  the  engagements  concluded  with  the  Peshwa,  Scindia  received  an 
invitation  to  co-op6rate  with  the  British  government  in  the  restoration  of  that 
chief  to  his  throne,  and  proposals  for  a  treaty  to  be  concluded  with  himself  on 
terms  similar  to  those  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  Peshwa.* 
,  In  another  letter,  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  the  Govemor^General  still 
fiirther  unfolded  his  policy.  '<  In  fidfiHing  the  obligation  now  imposed  on  us, 
of  reinstating  the  Peshwa  in  his  government,  and  restoring  his  audiority,  his 
Excellency  is  anxious ;  first,  to  avoid  all  contest  with  either  Scindia  or  Hblkar  ; 
and  secondly,  to  refrain  from  checking  the  progress  of  the  present  warfare 
between  these  chieftains."    As  the  immediate  march  of  the  British  troops  for  the 

*  Papers,  ut  Bupra,  p.  6*>.  67. 
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restoratioti  of  the  Peshwa  would  be  likely  to  begin  a  war  between  Holkar  and  Chap.  XI. 
the  Company,  and  to  terminate  that  between  him  and  Scindia,  as  the  inter-  ^^  ^^— ^ 
mediate  period,  at  the  same  time,  ^^  presented  the  most  favourable  crisis  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  Excellency's  views  of  defensive  alliance  with  Scindia ; " 
and,  as  ^<  a  delay  .in  the  advance  of  the  troops  might  afford  the  further  advantage 
of  improving  the  terms  of  the  defensive  alliance  with  the  Peshwa,  by  obtaining 
bis  consent  to  those  conditions  which  he  theretofore  rejected,"  the  resident  was 
informed  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  be  in  a  hurry,  in  conmiendng  operations 
for  the  re-instatement  of  the  Peshwa-* 

Though  the  Governor-General  expressed  his  conviction,  that  **  nothing  but  TheGovemoi^ 
necessity  would  induce  Scindia  to  co-operate  in  the  success  of  the  present  ar-  nect^thar" 
rangement ; "  he  yet  entertained  the  hope,  that  he  would  perceive  his  inability  to  ^u  not  dan 
prevent  that  success;  and,  as  the  engagement  with  the  Peshwa  would  place  him  ^^  quarrel  on 

'^  accoootoftne 

under  the  power  of  the  English,  whether  he  consented  to  the  plan  of  hired  treaty  of 
troops,  ar  did  not  consent  to  it,  that  he  would  account  depend^ce,  with  the 
benefit  of  their  alliance,  less  objectionable,  than  dependance,  without  it  f  The 
home  authorities,  accordingly,  who  are  always  presented  with  the  fair  face  of 
things,  were  told  by  his  Excellency,  under,  date  the  24th  of  December,  1802; 
**  I  entertain  a  confident  expectation  of  the  complete  accomplishment  of  all  our 
views,  and  of  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  within  the  Mahratta  dominions, 
by  the  means  of  amicable  negotiation.  It  appears  probable,  that  Scindia  will 
cordially  co-operate  with  the  British  government,  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Peshwa's  authority ;  and  will  consent,  in  the  actual  state  of  his  own  affairs,  to 
become  a  party  in  the  proposed  system  of  defensive  arrangements."  :j: 

Yet  the  resident  at  Poona  is  told,  in  a  lettisr  dated  the  30th  of  the  same 
month :  "  Notwithstanding  the  Peshwa's  recent  recognition  of  his  engagements 
with  you,  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General  is  induced  to  apprehend,  from 
the  general  tenor  of  the  information  contained  in  your  dispatches,  and  from  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  Peshwa,  that  his  Highness  is  more  disposed  to 
rely  on  the  exertions  of  Sdndia,  than  on  those  of  the  British  government,  for 
his  restoration  to  the  musnud  of  Poona.**  Under  such  views,  *'  his  Highness," 
he  added,  ^*  may  possibly  evade  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty,  on  the 
basis  of  the  preliminary  engagement.  This  result  will  be  rendered  still  more 
probable  by  an  accommodation  between  Scindia  and  Holkar.  The  intelligenoe 
contained  in  a  dispatch  from  the  resident  with  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia,  under  date 

•  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  64,  65.  f  ^^  P*  ^«  t  I^>^*  P-  ^^- 
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Book  VI.  the  19th  instant,  strongly  indicates  the  probability  c^  that  event.  And  it  is 
^"'^'^^'^'^^  apparent,  that  the  prindpal  inducement,  both  of  Sdndia  and  Holkar,  to  enter 
into  such  accommodation,  is  the  apprehension  which  they  entertain  of  the  inters 
ference  of  the  British  power,  for  the  restoration  and  establishment  of  the 
Peshwa's  authority.  It  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that  m  accommodatioB 
jbetween  these  chieftains  will  be  accompanied  by  pn^sals  (o  the  Peshwa,  nndet 
the  mediation  and  guarantee  of  Scindia,  of  a  nature  which  his  Highness  may 
be  disposed  to  accept,  rather  than  be  indebted  for  the  restoration  of  his  audioiity 
to  the  interposition  of  the  British  government."  *  It  was  the  10th  of  Februaiy, 
1803,  before  the  6ovemor-<7eneral  disdosed  to  the  home  authorities  his  opinion 
that,  '^  the  knowledge,"  as  he  expresses  it,  *'  of  our  arrangement  with  the 
Peshwa,  may  induce  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  and  Holkar,  to  compromise  their  dif- 
ferences ;  and  to  offer  to  the  Peshwa  {HToposals  for  restoring  Ins  Highness  to  the 
musnud  of  Poona,  whidi  his  Highness  may  be  disposed  to  accept,  notwith^ 
standing  the  actual  conclusion  of  engagements  for  that  purpose  with  the  British 
government"  f 

With  rqgand  to  the  policy  whidi  the  state  of  things  created  by  this  conduct 
would  suggest,  he  says :  **  In  such  an  event,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt 
to  compel  the  Peshwa  to  adhere  to  the  faith  of  his  engagements,  at  the  hazard 
of  involving  the  Company  in  a  war  with  the  combined  Mahratta  states."  i 

This  is  an  aumission,  that  the  probable  evil  of  a  war  with  the  combined 
Mahratta  states  was  more  than  a  counterbalance  for  the  probable  good  to  be 
derived  from  placing  them  all  in  dependance  ;  the  effect,  which  the  treaty  with 
the  Peshwa,  he  said,  would  produce,  whether  they  entered,  or  refiised  to  enter^ 
into  the  scheme  for  hiring  the  British  troops. 

Notwithstanding  this  opinion  of  the  preponderant  evU  of  a  war  widi  the 
combined  Mahratta  states,  the  Governor-General  declares,  that,  if  the  Pi^shwa 
adhered  to  his  engagements,  and  had  the  concurrence  of  his  prindpal  sulgects, 
he  should  not  allow  the  chance  of  any  other  oj^odtion  to  deter  him.    Yet  ftrom 
that  preponderant  evil,  the  pow»  of  the  Peshwa  would  stiU  be  the  only  de- 
falcation ;  and  how  little  the  account  which  coukl  be  justly  made  of  the  power 
of  the  Peshwa,  the  Govemor^-Geneml  was  amply  informed. 
The  Governor-     To  One  view,  taken  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  <rf  the  quesrtion  of  restoring 
have^egard^d  the  Mahratta  sovereign,  philosophy  will  not  withdd  unqualified  praise.     *^  the 
forcelir*''  stipulatfons  of  treaty"  (says  he,  in  his  instnictions,  dated  Ski  of  February,  1808, 

♦  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  76.  t  Ibid.  p.  ^8.  %  Ibid^ 
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to  lie  Governor  of  Fort  St.  Georgfe),  *•  on  which  I  founded  my  intention  to  Chap,  xl, 
&cilitate  the  restoration  of  the  Peshwn's  authority,  originated  in  a  supposition  ^^^^v—-' 
that  the  majority  of  the  Mahratta  jaghiredars^  and  the  body  of  the  Peshtv^a's  Peshwa  upon 
srabjects^  entertam  a  desire  of  co^qpemting  in  that  measure.    Justice  and  wisdom  ^'^^^e^'^had ' 
would  forhid  any  attempt  to  impose^  upon  the  Mahrattas,  a  rular,  whose  resto-  been  averse  to* 

.  his  govern-* 

ration  to  authority  was  adverse  to  every  dass  of  his  subjects.  The  recent  meat. 
engagements  with  the  Peshw«  involve  no  obligation  of  sudi  an  extent  What- 
ever might  be  the  success  of  our  arms,  the  ultimate  objects  of  these  engagements 
could  not  be  attained,  by  a  course  of  policy  so  violent  and  extreme.  If,  there- 
fore, it  ^louhi  appear,  that  a  dedded  opposition  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Peshwa  is  to  be  expected,  from  the  majority  of  the  Mahratta  jagfairedars,  and 
from  the  body  of  the  Peshwa's  subjects,  I  shall  instantly  relinquish  every  attempt 
to  restore  the  Peshwa  to  the  musnud  of  Poona*"  * 

This  virtuous  example,  till  such  a  time  as  the  majority  of  the  people  in  every 
eivilized  country  have  become  sufficiently  enlightened  to  see  the  depravity  of  the 
case  in  its  own  essence;  will  help  to  stamp  with  infamy  the  most  flagitious 
perhaps  of  all  the  crimes  which  can  be  committed  against  human  nature,  the 
imposing  upon  a  nation,  by  force  of  foreign  armies,  and  for  the  pleasure  or 
interest  of  foreign  rulers,  a  government,  composed  of  men,  and  involving  prin- 
ciples, which  the  people  &r  whom  it  is  destined  have  either  rejected  from  experience 
of  their  badness,  or  repel  from  the  experience  or  expectation  of  better.  Even  where 
the  disparity  of  dvilization  and  knowledge  were  very  great ;  and  whore  it  were 
beyond  dispute,,  that  a  dvilijEed  country  was  about  to  bestow  upon  a  barbaroui» 
one  liie  greatest  of  all  possible  benefits,  a  good  and  beneficent  government ; 
even  tiiere^  it  would' require  the  strongest  circumstances  to  justify  the  employ- 
ment  of  violence  or  force.  But,  where  nations,  upon  a  levd  only  with  another,, 
in  point  of  dvilization,  or  perhaps  below  it,  proceed  with  bayonets  to  force  upon 
it  a  government,,  confessedly  bad,  and  prodigiously  bdow  the  knowledge  and 
dvilixation  of  the  age,  under  the  pretence  of  fears  that  such  a  nation  will  choose 
a  worse  government  for  itself,  these  nations,,  or  their  rulers,  if  the  people  have 
no  voice  in  the  matter,  are  guided  by  view»  of  benefit  to  themsdves,  and  despise 
the  filiame  of  tramiding  upon  the  first  prindples  of  humanity  and  justice. 

In  paying  the  homage  which  he  counted  due  to  the  will  of  a  nation  of  Mah- 
tattas,  the  Marquis  Wellesley  was  not  making  a  sacrifice  of  interests,,  which  he 
held  in  low  esteem.    In  kis  address  to  the  home  authorities,  dated  the  24th.  of. 

^  Papen,  ut  supra,  p.  78.^ 
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Book  VI.   December,  1802,  he  dedared  hb  conviction,  that  **  those  defensive  engagements  '^ 
which  he  was  desirous  of  ^'  concluding  with  the  Mahratta  states,  were  essential 
to  the  complete  consolidation  of  the  British  empire  in  India,  and  to  the  future 
tranquillity  of  Hindustan."  *    Yet  the  complete  consolidation  of  the  British 
empire  in  India,  and  the  future  tranquillity  of  Hindustan,  which  could  never 
exist  till  a  sufficient  bridle  was  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Mahratta  power,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice,  or  to  leave  to  the  care  of  unforeseen  events, 
rather  than  violate  the  freedom  of  will,  in  tlus  important  concern,  of  the  people, 
of  one  of  the  Mahratta  states. 
In  executing        When  the  (Jovemor-General  resolved  on  restoring  the  Peshwa,  upon  the  sup- 
Bassein,  the    position  that  he  and  his  subjects  were  consenting  ,  to  the  plan,  a  very  low  esti- 
GeneraUx-     ^latc  of  the  Opposition  to  be  expected  from  other  quarters  was  presented  by  the 
orn^o  op"!!*    Govemor-General  to  his  superiors,  in  his  language  of  the  10th  of  February, 
sition.  1803.     "  No  reason,"  said  he,  **.  exists,  to  justify  an  apprehension,  that  in  the 

event  supposed,  Sdndia  would  proceed  to  such  an  extremity,  as  to  make  oppo*. 
sition,  either  singly,  or  united  with  Holkar.  Nor  is  any  such .  desperate  course 
of  proceeding  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  Uncombined  with 
the  power  of  Scindia,  Holkar  will  not  probaWy  venture  to  resist  the  Peshwa. 
Holkar  also  has  anxiously  solicited  the  arbitration  of  the  British  government 
with  respect  to  his  claims.  He  has  transmitted  distinct  propositions  with  that 
view  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Close."  f 
Terms  offered  The  substance  of  thcsc  propositions  was  ;  that  the  Peshwa  should  give  to  him 
^  ^^'  a  crore  of  rupees  for  the  payment  of  his  troops ;  that  he  should  also  give  to  him 
a  fortress,  as  he  had  given  Ahmednuggur  to  Scindia ;  that  he  should  eflfect  the 
release  of  Kundee  Rao ;  and  grant  him  investiture,  as  the  heir  and  represen- 
tative of  the  Holkar  family.  Both  the  Gk)vemor-General  and  the  Peshwa  held 
these  demands  inadmissible.  So  far  from  yielding  money  to  Holkar,  the  Peshwa 
tiiought  he  ought  much  rather  to  get  money  from  him,  on  account  of  the  depre- 
dations committed  on  his  dominions.  The  gift  of 'a  fortress  to  one  person  was 
no  reason,  he  said,,  why  he  should  be  called  upon  to  give  one  to  another :  and  as 
to  the  proposition  for  disinheriting  Cashee  Rao,  it  was  forbidden  by  justioe,  and 
'  by  the  investiture  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  during  the  life  of  his 
father;  «t  the  same  time  there  was  an  expedient  for. reconciling  the  intere^  of 
both,  as  Cashee  Rao  had  no  children,  and  might  secure  the  succession  to  Khundee 
Rao  by  adoption.     The  Govemor-General  held,  that  the  rights  of  Cashee  Rao, 

♦  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  S3L  f  Ibid.  p.  69. 
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founded  on  descent,  should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  be  disputed.     But  he   Chap.  XL 

was  of  opinion,  that  the  Peshwa  ought  willingly  to  grant  a  considerable  sum  of  ^^!C*^ 

money,  to  obtain  the  departure  of  Holkar ;  and  was  even  ready  to  guarantee 

a  loan  raised  for.  that  purpose  :  And,  if  the  grant  of  a  fort  and  jaghire  would 

suffice  to  avert  a  rupture,  it  would  not  be  good  policy,  he  conceived,  to  withhold 

it* 

"  On  the  receipt  of  these  instructions,"  says  the  Governor-General,  "  Colonel 
Close  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  Highness  the  Peshwa,  to  offer  to  Holkar 
such  concessions  as  might  induce  Holkar  to  compromise  the  subsisting  differences, 
and  to  admit  his  Highness's  peaceable  return  to  his  capital.  His  Highness, 
however,  manifested  an  insuperable  aversion  to  offer  any  concession  to  Holkar, 
whom  he  considered  to  be  a  rebel  against  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign power  of  the  Mahratta  empire."  It  then  remained  for  Colonel  Close  to 
communicate  by  letter  to  Holkar  the  sentiments  of  the  (Jovemor-General  on  the 
subject  of  his  demands ;  the  assurance,  that  the  British  government  would  us^ 
its  influence  to  adjust  his  claims  upon  Scindia ;  an  offer,  to  guarantee  any  ad- 
justment which  he  might  accomplish  with  the  Peshwa ;  and,  lastly,  the  expression 
of  a  hope  that  he  would  not  oppose  the  execution  of  the  recent  engagements 
between  the  British  and  Poona  states- f 

The  expectations  of  the  Governor-General  that  he  might  be  able,  through  Sdndia  mar- 
the  operation  of  the  new  treaty  with  the  Peshwa,  to  intimidate  Scindia  into  Jhe  south^  Md 
an  acceptance  of  the  chains  which  he  had  forged  for  him,  he  did  not  easily  *|^.^?J  '^^^ 
relinquish.     That  chieftain,  after  such  operations  as  he  had  in  his  power  for  Boorhanpore. 
the  increase  and  equipment  of  his  army,  proceeded  towards  the  south ;  crossed 
the  Nerbuddah  on  the  4th  of  February ;  and  on  the  28d  arrived  in  the  vidnity 
of  Boorhanpore.     Colonel  Collins,  who  had  left  the  camp  of  Scindia  early  in 
the  preceding  May,  but  had  received  in  the  month  of  December  commands  to 
return  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  him  a  treaty,  on  similar  terms  with  that 
of  Bassein,  arrived  at  his  camp  on  the  27th  of  February.     "  The  advices,**  says 
the  Governor-General  in  his  address  to  the  home  authorities  of  the  19th  of 
April,  1802,  "  which  I  received  from  that  officer,  and  from  other  quarters,  induced 
me  to  entertain  suspicions  that  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  meditated  an  accommodation 
with  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar ;  aiid  a  confederacy  with  that  chieftain,  and  with  the 
Rajah  of  Berar,  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  the  success  of  the  arrangements 
concluded  between  the  British  government  and  the  Peshwa :  without,  however;. 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  414,  415,  82,  83.  f  IWd.  p.  86,  87.. 
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Book  VI.  intending  to  proceed  to  the  desperate  extremity  of  provojking  a  contest  with  the 
^'*""^'^— ^  British  arms. 

'^  This  suspicion,"  he  adds,  <^  was  conroborated,  by  the  artifices  practised,  at 

the  camp  <^  Scindia,  upon  the  amvai  of  Colonel  Collins,  with  a  view  of  eluding 

the  communication  of  the  propositions  with  whidi  Colonel  CoUins  was  charged, 

under  my  authority.     And  the  appearance  of  Scindia's  intentions  became  still 

more  unsatisfaGtory,  from  the  evaslye,  and  indirect^  or  vexatious  replies,  which 

Colond  Collins  received  to  my  propositions,  after  he  had,  at  length,  obtained 

access  to  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia." 

Pemvering        At^^n  interview,  which  the  resident  at  last  obtained  with  Scindia  on  the  24th 

make^dndia  ^  March,  that  cfaief  informed  him  that  a  messenger  was  on  his  way  to  his  camp 

t^^f  "sfnTiiar  ^^^'^  ***®  Peshwa,  for  the  purpose  ot  explaining  to  Wm  the  nature  and  extent  of 

to  that  with    ^}ie  ^^gagcmeuts  recently  concluded  between  the  Pesdliwa  and  the  British  govern* 

ment,.  aind  that  till  the  communications  of  this  agent  were  received,  he  could  not 

give  a  decided  answer  to  the  proposition  of  ccmduding  with  the  English  a  treaty 

similar  to  that  of  Bassein.     He  gave,  at  the  same  time,  the  strangest  assurance^ 

that  he  had  no  intention  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  agreement  between  the 

Peshwa  and  the  British  government ;  on  the  other  hand»  that  be  desired  to  im« 

.prove  the  friendship  at  present  happily  existing  between  that  government  and 

the  Peshwa,  as  well  as  himself. 

In  this  declaration^  the  Governor-General  professed  his  belief  that  Scindia  was 
perfecfly  sincere.  "  Nor  is  that  sincerity,'*  said  he,  "  inconsbtent  with  a  desire 
to  delay  his  assent  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and  to  the  propositions  immediately 
fffecting  his  separate  interests,  until  he  shall  have  received  a  direct  oHnmunica- 
tion  from  the  Peshwa ; — or  incompatible  with  the  project  for  a  confederacy  be^ 
tween  Scindia»  Holkar,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  for  purposes  of  a  defensive 
nature-**^hich  I  consider  to  be  the  extreme  object  of  Scindia,  in  negotiating 
such  a  confederacy,  without  any  views  whatever  of  hostility  towards  the  Britisk 
power." 

Berar  was  the  next,  in  power  and  consequence,  among  the  Mahratta  states, 
<<  The  intelligence  which  I  have  received  from  the  court  of  the  Rajah  <tf  Berar,* 
says  the  Governor-General,  <'  indicates  that  chieftain's  dissatisfaction  at  the  CO0- 
dusion  of  defensive  engagements  between  the  British  government  and  his  High- 
ness the  Peshwa.-<-Whatever  may  be  the  aversion  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar  to  the 
interposition  of  the  British  government,  in  the  affairs  of  the  Mahratta  empire, 
any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  that  chieftain,  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Bassein,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  systematic  caution  €$  Ins  cha- 
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tacter;  and  uAprudent,  in  the  actual  state  of  his  militaiy  pcmet,  and  in  the  c^ap.XL 

exposed  situation  of  his  territories."  *  ^^"■"■■v— ^ 

I80S 
At  so  late  a  date,  therefore,  as  the  19th  of  April,  ISOS,  the  home  autiiorities  TheG<m»^otw 

were  assured  by  thdr  Indian  substitute,  that  no  prospect  of  a  war,  the  offq[)ring  ^"^  ^% 

and  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  presented  itself  in  any  quarter.    The  ^^^  ^^i  . 

home  Bunion* 

same  language  was  employed  even  so  late  as  the  20th  of  June.  ^  £vmr  circum-  ties,  that  tke 
8tan<^,''  he  assured  them,  ^^  connected  with  the  restoration  of  the  Feshwis^  justi'-  sein  would  not 
lies  a  confident  expectation  of  the  complete  and  pacific  accomplishment  of  the  Slith  dIL  oS« 
beneficial  objects  of  the  late  alliance. — ^Although  the  information,''  he  added,  ^!^^^^ 
^<  contained  in  lieutenant-Colonel  Close's  address  to  ybur  Honourable  Comnuttee, 
and  the  tenor  of  my  latest  advices  firom  the  courts  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  and 
the  Rajah  of  Berar,  tend  to  countenance  the  rumours  of  a  projected  confederacy, 
between  these  chieftains,  and  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  the  existence  of  any  such 
confederacy  is  still  a  subject  of  considerable  doubt. — ^If  aiiy  such  combination 
lias  been  formed,  its  object  is  probably  restricted  to  purposes  of  a  defensive 
tiature,  without  involving  any  views  of  hostility  towards  the  British  power.-^ 
The  local  situation,  and  comparative  power  and  resources,  of  Scindia  and  R^;o- 
jee  Bhonslah,  preclude  the  apprehension  of  any  attempt  of  these  efaiefis  to  sub* 
vert  the  Peahwa's  government,  or  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  at  the  des^^erate  hatarl 
of  a  war  with  the  British  power.  The  situation  of  Holkar's  power  is  entirely 
precarious  and  acddentaL  The  instability  of  the  resources  of  that  adventurer 
reduces  the  continuance  of  his  power  to  the  utmost  degree  of  um^ertainty ;  and 
absolutely  deprives  him  of  the  means  of  opposing  any  systematic  or  fiMrmidable 
resfcrtance  to  the  operation  of  an  alliance  with  the  Pbona  state.— My  mstruc« 
tions  to  Colonel  Cdlins  of  the  6th  May,  and  to  lieutenant^Golond  Ctose,  of 
the  7th  May,  together  with  my  letter  of  the  15th  May  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 
have  probably  already  produced  an  arrangement  of  a  pacific  nature,  with  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  whose  formal  accession  to  tiie  treaty  of 
Bassein  has  not  yet  been  signified  to  me."f 

The  Pesh  wa  received  not  the  treaty,  ratified  by  the  Governor-General  in  cbun- 
cOt  earlier  than  the  18th  of  March,  1803.  The  Governor-General  informs  the 
Court  of  Directors,  that  **  he  received  it  with  demonstrations  of  the  highest 
satisfaction."  X 

*  l^or  the  dispatch  from  which  these  quotations  and  fiicts  are  extracted,  see  papers,  ut  supra, 
p.  85->9]. 
f  Ibid.  p.  96,  99. 

^  Govemor-Gefcieral's  Narrative  of  the  late  transactiiHis  in  the  Mahratta  empire.    Ibid.  p.  S09. 
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Book  VL       As  early,  however,  as  the  month  of  November  preceding,  the  Governor  of 
^— "^^^"^  Fort  St  Gteorffe,  under  intimations  from  both  the  Governor-General  and  the  re- 

1803* 
Miiiury  '       sident  at  Poona,  was  induced  to  assemble  a  considerable  army  at  Hunyhur,  on 

X^parto'f the  the  Mysore  frontier ;  which,  under  the  character  of  an  army  of  observation, 
me^t**fw  th^'  might  be  ready  to  be  employed  as  events  should  determine.  The  Governor  of 
purpose  of  car-  Bombay  received,  in  like  manner,  instructions  to  hdd  in  readiness  for  imme^ 
cution  the  diatc  sei*vice  the  disposable  force  of  that  presidency.  And  a  considerable  detach- 
trcaty  o  as-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  subsidiary  force  at  Hyderabad  was,  through  the  resident,  directed 
to  be  placed  in  a  similar  state  of  preparation.*  ^ 

At  the  end  of  February  the  whole  of  the  subsidiary  or  hired  force  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Nizam,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Stevenson,  together  with 
6,000  infantry,  and  9,000  cavalry  of  that  Princess  native  troops,  marched  from 
the  capital  towards  the  western  fit)ntier  of  ^  the  Hyderabad  dominions,  and  reached 
Paraindah,  distant  116  miles  from  Poona,  on  the  20th  of  March. 

From  the  army,  assembled  at  Hurryhur,  under  the  immediate  conmiand  of 
General  Stuart,  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  forces  under  the  presidency  of 
Madras,  a  detachment,  consisting  of  one  regiment  of  European,  and  three  of 
native  cavalry;  two  regiments  of  European,  and  six  battalions  of  native  in- 
fantry, with  a  due  proportion  of  artillery;  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  1,709 
cavalry,  and  7390  infantry,  exclusive  of  2,500  horse,  belonging  to  the  Rajah 
of  Mysore,  began  to  advance  towards  Poona,  on  the  8th  of  March.  For  the 
command  of  this  detachment,  a  service  requiring,  as  he  aflimied,  considerable 
skill,  both  militaiy  and  diplomatic,  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  recom- 
mended the  brother  of  the  Govemor-General,  Major-General' the  Honourable 
Arthur  Wellesley;  as  a  man  who,  not  only  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
other  requisite  gifts;  but,  by  his  command  at  Seringapatam,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  transact  with  the  jaghiredars  of  the  Poona  state,  and  successful  in 
gaining  their  confidence  and  respect.  A  man  so  related,  and  so  recommended, 
was  not  likely  to  see  the  merits  of  any  competitor  set  in  preference  to  his  own. 
iioikar  quitted  On  the  12th  of  April,  the  force  under  General  Wellesley  crossed  the  Toom- 
rfferednotb-  budra.  On  the  15th,  the  distance  was  not  great  between  him  and  Colonel 
ti^retum'^f  Stevenson,  who  arrived  at  Aklooss.  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  who  had  some  time 
thePeshwa.  quitted  Poona,  arrived  at  Chandore,  300  miles  fi-om  Poona,  on  the  same  day 
on  which  Colonel  Stevenson  anived  at  Aklooss ;  and  nothing  remained  to  oppose 
the  British  army.  It  was  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  carry  the  whole  of  the 
troops  to  Poona,  where  the  country  was  too  recently,  and  severely  ravaged,  to 

•  Narrative,  ut  supra.    Ibid.  p.  307. 
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yield  any  supplies.    Colonel  Stevenson  was,  therefore,   directed  to  place  the  Chap.  Xf. 
troops  of  the  Nizam  at  Gardoree,  within  the  Nizam's  frontier,  and  to  post  him-  ^*— v— ^ 
self  with  the  subsidiary  troops,  augmented  by  the  King's  Scotch  brigade,  further 
up  the  Beeitia,  near  its  junction  with  the  Mota  Mola. 

f^nrut  Rao  was  left  at  Poona,  with  a  guard  of  about  1,500  men,  alone,  and 
helpless,  when  Holkar  marched.  It  was,  nevertheless,  reported,  that  this  de-- 
fenceless  individual,  who  from  first  to  last  is  represented,  by  the  English  them- 
selves, as  utterly  averse  to  the  part  which  he  was  constrained  by  Holkar  to  act, 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  bum  the  city  of  Poona ;  that  is,  to  render  his  peace 
impracticable  with  the  peojde  into  whose  hands  he  saw  that  he  must  inevitably 
£b1L  Intimation  of  this  report,  and  it  would  seem  of  some  belief  in  the  danger 
which  it  announced,  was  transmitted  (repeatedly  we  are  told)  by  Colonel  Close 
to  General  Wellesley.  The  Peshwa,  by  whom  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  was 
believed,  transmitted  an  urgent  request,  that  General  Wellesley  would  detach 
some  of  the  Poona  officers  with  their  troops  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his 
family.  Counting  the  Poona  officers,  with  their  troops,  a  security  ill-propor- 
tioned to  the  danger.  General  Wellesley  resolved  to  attempt  an  unexpected  ar- 
rivaL  Intelligence  was  received^  on  the  19th,  that  Emrut  Rao  was  still  at 
Poona  on  the  18th,  and  had  removed  the  family  of  the  Peshwa  to  Servagur ; 
which  was  concluded  to  be  a  step  preparatory  to  the  burning  of  the  town. 
General  Wellesley,  therefore,  taking  with  him  only  the  cavalry,  and  making  a 
night  march  through  a  difficult  pass,  and  a  rugged  country,'  arrived  at  Poona 
on  the  20th,  having  accomplished,  from  the  evening  of  the  19th,  a  march  of 
forty,  and  from  the  morning  of  that  day,  that  is,  in  a  period  of  about  thuty- 
two  hours,  a  march  of  sixty  miles.  Emrut  Rao  heard  of  the  march  of  the 
British  cavalry,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  and  quitted  Poona,  but  without 
any  act  implying  that  he  had  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  setting  fire  to  the 
place. 

In  conducting  the  Peshwa  to  Poona,  it  only  now  remained  to  provide  a  suffi-  Restoration  ot 
cient  quantity  of  pomp.  The  description  shall  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  *  ^  ^  '*** 
Gk)vemor-General  himself.  '^  During  these  transactions,  arrangements  were 
made  by  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Close,  for  the 
march  of  the  Peshwa  towards  Poona.  A  detachment,  consisting  of  his 
Majesty's  78th  regiment  (which  left  Bengal  on  the  7th  of  February,  and  ar- 
rived at  Bombay  on  the  5th  of  April,  1803),  five  companies  of  his  Majesty's 
84th  regiment,  a  proportion  of  artillery,  and  1,035  sepoys — ^in  all  2,205  men, 
was  formed,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Murray,  of  his  Majesty's 
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Book  VI*  84th  regiment,  03  an  escort  to  his  Highnesfl,  who  left  Bassein,  attended  bf 

^^~""^''*'*^  Colonel  Closet  on  the  STth  of  ApriL 
1803* 

<<  On  the  7th  of  May,  the  Pe^hwa  passed  G^veral  W^eslejr's  camp,  at  Pano- 

wallah,  near  Poona.  Oi)  the  ISth,  his  Highness,  attended  hy  his  brother 
Chimniyee  Appa,  and  by  a  numerous  train  of  the  principal  chiafii  of  Ihe  Mah- 
ratta  empire,  proceeded  towards  th«  dty  of  Poonah ;  and,  having  entered  hia 
palace,  resumed  his  seat  upon  the  musnud*  and  received  presents  froant  his  prin- 
cipal servants. 

''  During  the  pr^cewion,  the  British  vesident,  acoompaaind  by  his  suites  paid 
hifi  coaq[diments  to  his  Highness,  when  a  salute  was  fired  by  the  British  troops^ 
encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Poona,  under  the  command  of  Gcoeial  Wellesley* 
This  salute  was  immediately  answered  from  the  fortress  oS  Seas^^mr; 

"  While  the  procession  passed  the  .bridge  into  the  dty,  a  second  sakite  was 

fired  firom  the  British  camp ;  and  as  the  Pesfawa  approadied  the  palace,  salutes 

were  fired  from  the  several  posts  of  the  Mahratta  tro<^.    At  sunset  salutes 

were  fired  firom  all  the  hill  forts  in  the  vidmty  of  Poona."  * 

The  Governor-     Notwithstanding  the  confident  expectation  whidi  the  Gkyvernor-Geiieral  had 

profc^ses^that  expressed  to  the  home  authorities,  not  only  on  the  19th  of  April,  but  as  late  as 

Ee'liihr^'*^^  20th  of  June,  that  no  war  would  rise  om*  of  the  treaty  of  Bassem;!  yet 

pKbabiUtv  of  before  that  time,  as  he  himsdf  informs  us,  '^  he  had  gifeat  cause  to  doubt  the 

a  war  with  " 

Sc'iDdia  aDd     sincerity  of  Sdndia's  professions ;  while  the  mcreawng  nunours  of  an  hostile 

Berar^^onac-  Confederacy,  against  the  British  govemm^mt,  between  that  diiefta«  and  ibt 

^^^^/f^^Bajahof  Berar,  rendered  it  indispensably  necessary  to  ascertain,  with  the  feast 

■®^-  practicable  delay,  whether  the  British  government  were  Hkdbjr  to  be  exposed  to 

a  contest  wkh  the  confederated  chieftains.    These  considerations  determined 

the  Governor-General  to  lose  no  time  in  fumishii^  Colonel  Cdlins  with  detailed 

instructions,  for  the  guidance  of  his  conduct,  m  this  impcortant  and  delicate  criais 

of  affairs.     With  a  view  to  expedition,  the  Governor-General's  instructions  weK^ 

in  the  first  instance,  transmitted  in  the  form  of  notes,  imdfOf  date  the  5^  of 

May,  1803,  and  were  afterwards  formed  into  a  detailed  dispatch^  whkh  w^ 

forwarded  to  Colonel  CoUins  on  the  3d  of  June.''  t 

Nay,  when  the  time  arrived,  at  which  it  was  desirable  to  make  it  appear,  that 
tibe  hostile  mind  of  Scindia,  and  no  provocation  by  the  British  govemmenl^  had 
pcoduoed  the  calamity  of  war,  the  Governor-General  actually  enters  into  an 
aq^oment  to  prove,  that,  from  an  early  dati^  he  had  evidence,  which  oeiidered  im 

*  GoT.-Oeneral'B  Nttrradve.  Ibid.  S07--S11.  t  Vide  supra,  p.  585. 
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tie  reapect  doubtful,  the  existence  of  hostile  projects  in  the  mind  of  Seindia.  After  Cbapw  XL 
a  display  of  the  motives,  in  their  own  ambition,  which  Sdndia  and  the  Rigah  of  -  -' 
Berar  h9d  for  aver^i^  to  the  trei^j  of  Bassdn,  *'  The  belief,"  he  says,  ^  that 
those  <^eftaips  ^itertained  designs  hostile  to  the  British  government,  at  the 
eairliest  stages  of  the  negotiatipn  between  the  resident  and  Dowlgt  Rao  Scindii^. 
is  snf^xurted  bjr  the  information  which  the  Govemor-^nei^  has  fh»n  time  to 
time  rec^ved  of  the  proceedings  of  that  chieftain,"  Of  this  informa^on  be 
iqpec^fies  three  instances ;  one  contained  in  a  letter  of  CSokwel  CoUins,  dated  the 
9th  of  March ;  a  second  received  on  the  17th  oS  J\uie ;  and  the  thkd  alone^  not 
mojre  conclusive  than  the  former,  sent  by  Cdonel  CoUins  on  the  14tb,  not  reoeived 
till  after  the  date  of  his  pacific  declaration  to  the  home  aiitii(Nrities.  ^  Theso 
&ct9,"  he  th^  sttbjonis,.  '<  redprecallj  confirm  each  point  of  Urn  evidence  of 
Sdndia's  hostile  prefects;  and,  combined  with  infwmation,  at  various  times  con* 
inunicated,  by  the  resident  with  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia,  of  the  {Nxiceedingft  of  that 
clneftain ;  with  the  repeated  rumours  of  the  formation  g£  an  hostile  con&daracji? 
between  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar» 
and  with  the  tenor  and  result  of  the  resident's  negotiations^  must  be  oonsidered 
to  amount  to  full  ptooi  of  the  alleged  design  of  subverting  ihe  alfianoe  fonned 
(between  the  Kitish  government  and  the  Peshwa."  * 

The  resident  with  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia,  having  recdved  the  Governor-Gene-  Scbdia  prast- 


yal's  instructions,  obtained  an  audience  of  that  chief  on  the  88th  c^  May.  He  ^^  If^ 
was  encamped  at  a  place  called  Chickley,  not  fax  fixim  Bocnrhanpore,  where  his  |^^^J|^ 
fwn  dominions  border  with  those  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  The  confieienoe  was  treaty  of  Bat- 
opened,  on  the  part  of  the  resident,  bj  communicating  to  Sdndia  the  treaty  of 
Bassdn,  of  whidi  a  copy  was  presented  and  read.  **  When  the  whole  of  the 
treaty  had  been  distinctiy  explained  to  the  Maharajah,  I  then  asked  faun,"  sfiya 
Ijbe  resident  '*  whether  he  thought  it  contained  any  thing  i^uiious  to  his  just 
lights ;  smce  I  had  reascm  to  think  some  doubts  had  arisen  in  hia  mind  oo  thia 
head?"-**-It  wa»one  of  his  mdmsters  who  thought  proper  to  reply i  ^  acknow- 
IsdgiB^"  says  the  resident,  *'  that  the  treaty  did  not  contain  any  stiyulationr 
prejudjdal  to  tiie  rights  of  the  Maharajah ;  to  whidi  the  latter  assented." 

**  I  proceeded,"  says  Colonel  Collins,  '^  to  state-<-that  negotiations  had  of  late, 
been  carried  on  between  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia  and  the  Beras  Rajah—that  these 
duefe  were,  I  understood,  to  have  an  interview  shortly,  somewhere  in  the  vidp^ 
i^of  thiaplijce    that  the  Mahanyah  had  concluded  »  peace  with  JeswuntjUo 

«  NsiraUys,  ut  8a|ro»    Ibid,  p*  9SA^ 
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Book  VI.  Holkar,  in  whose  camp  a  vakeel  also  now  resided  on  the  part  of  Ragojee 
^  Bhonslah — that  Scindia  had  Ukewise  avowed  an  intention  of  proceeding  with 
his  army  to  Poona,  accompanied  by  the  Berar  Rajah— and  that,  on  combining 
the3e  circumstances,  I  could  not  but  suspect  that  this  court  mecKtated  designs 
adverse  t»  the  interests  of  the  British  government; — ^for,  since  his  Highness  the 
Peshwa  was  restored  to  the  musnud  of  Poona,  the  presence  of  the  Maharajah 
at  that  capital  could  not  now  be  of  any  use,  but,  on  the  contrary,  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  evil  consequences— -nor  could  the  longer  cbAtinuance  of  the  Maharajdi 
in  the  Deccan  be  necessary  to  his  security,  since  he  had  come  to  an  aceoniHioda^ 
tion  with  the  only  enemy  from  whom  he  had  any  thing  to  apprehend,'  south  of 
the  Nerbuddah :  That,  therefore,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  require  an  uilreserved  eac* 
planation  from  this  court,  as  well  respecting  the  intent  of  the  proposed  intmriew 
between  the  Maharajah  and  the'Betar  Rajah,  as  regarding  the  nature  of  the  en- 
gagements entered  into  by  those  chiefs  with  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar«-«s  their  recent 
union,  and  present  proceedings,  induced  some  suspicion,  that  they  were  confe- 
derated, either  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  territories  of  our  allies,  his  High- 
ness the  Peshwa,  and  Nabob  Nizam;  or  of  subverting  the  arrangements  latdy 
concluded  between  the  British  government  and  Baajee  Rao.**  * 

The  resident  repeated  the  assurance  of  the  peaceable  and  even  amicable  views 
of  the  British  government;  and  stated  the  arguments  of  himself  and  of  the 
Governor-General  to  prove  to  Scindia,  not  only  that  the  British  government  and 
the  Peshwa  had  a  perfect  right  to  contract  the  engagements  into  which  they  had 
entered,  but  that  the  interests  of  Sdndia,  by  that  means,  were  in  no  respect 
infringed. 

•  On  the  part  of  Sdndia,  it  was,  in  like  manner,  aflbmed,  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention whatever  to  invade  either  the  territory  of  his  Highness  the  Peshwa,  or 
of  the  Nabob  Nizam.  But,  in  regard  to  the  negotiations  with  the  Berar  Rajah 
and  Holkar,  the  resident  was  informed,  that  Scindia  could  afford  him  no  exph- 
nations  till  the  conference  between  him  and  Ragojee  Bhonslah  had  taken  place. 
No  mode  of  address,  conciliatory  or  menacing,  was  left  untried  by  the  resident, 
to  extort  a  declaration,  whether  opposition  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein  was  or  was 
not  in  contemplation.  Scindia  was  informed,  that  if  he  maintained  his  presient 
suspicious  attitude,  the  British  government  would  be  called  upon  to  make  prepa- 
ratiojis  upon  his  frontier,  which  would  be  attacked  in  every  part  the  moment  that 
intelligence  was  received  of  his  accession  to  any  hostile  confederacy.    After 

«  Colonel  Collins's  dispatch,  dated  29th  May,  1805.    Ibid,  p*  159. 
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^ 


sident  tells»  that  he  turned  at  last  to  Scindia,  and  '*  conjured  him,  in  language,  ^^"T^ 
both  urgent  and  condliatorj,  to  maove  all  his  doubts  and  susjncions,  by  an  im- 
mediate and  candid  avowal  of  his  intentions." 

**  Dowlut  Rao,''  he  continues,  ^*  m  reply  to  these  instances  on  my  part,  said,  Sdndia  de- 
that  he  could  not,  at  present,  afford  me  the. satisfaction  I  demanded,  without  a  whether  he^ 
▼ioUition  of  the  faith  which  he  had  pledged  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar.     He  then  ^?"it  J^j;*^;:^^ 
observed,  that  the  Bhonslah  was  distant  no  more  than  forty  coss  from  hence,  ^L^®^^*.^^ 

after  his  intep* 

and  would  probably  arrive  here  in  the  course  of  a  few  days :  that  immediately  view  with  th* 
afta*  his  interview  with  the  Rajah,  I  should  be  informed  whether  it  would  be  Berar/ 
peace  or  war.** 

r  It  is  proper  to  sti^,  that  the  resident,  in  answer  to  his  remcmstrance  against 
tiie  march  of  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  to.Poona,  received  a  solemn  as- 
surance, which  he  appears  not  to  have  disbelieved,  that  the  Peshwa,  after  his 
return  to  his  capital,  had  repeatedly  written  to  the  Maharajah  and  the  Berar 
Bajah,  inviting  them  both  to  Poena.  It  is  also  proper  to  give  the  following 
circumstance,  in  the  words  q£  the  resident :  *'  Neither  Scindia,''  says  he,  '*  nor 
his  ministers,  made  any  remarks  on  the  treaty  of  Basseii^  nor  did  .they  request  ^ 
copy  of  it."  * 

It  will  hardly  be  pretended  that  the  w<»ds  of  Sdndia,  ^^  after  my  interview 
with  the  Rajah  you  ahall  be  informed  whether  it  will  be  peace  or  war,"  yielded 
any  information  whidi  was  not  conveyed  by  the  more  evasive  expressions  of  his 
ministers ;  **  till  after  the  Mahanyah's  interview  with  the  Rajah,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  afford  you  satisfaction  with  regard  to  the  declaration  which  you  re- 
quire." That  the  words  were  intended  by  Scindia  to  convey  a  menace  or  insult, 
there,  is  not  a  single  circumstance,  to  countenance  the  slightest  suspidon.  And  it 
is  "risible  from  the  words  of  the  resident,  that  they  were  not  by  him  understood 
in  that  sense*  ^^  These  words  he  ddivered,''  says  he^  *^  with  much  seennng 
composure.  I  then  asked,  whether  I  must  consider  .this  declaration  as  final,  oh 
his  part ;  which  question  was  wiswered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  ministers  of 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia.  Here  .the  conference,  which  had  lasted  three  hours,,  ended; 
and  I  BO(Hft  after  took  a  respectful  leave  of  the  Mahanyah." 

The  GoveraoivGeneral  describes  the  eflCect,  as  very  great,  which  was  produced  TheGovernor- 
upon  his  mind,  by  the  phrase  of  the  Mahangah.  ^'  This  unprovoked  menace  of  thUaasweras 
hostility,*'  says  he,  "  and  the  insult  offered  to  the  British  government,  by  a  re-  *  ™*"*^  ^^ 


war. 


*  Dispatch,  ut  supra.    Ibid*  p.  159^  154. 
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Book  VI.  ferenoe  d  the  question  of  peace  or  war  to  the  result  of  b  oonferenoe  with  tfae^ 
Rajah  of  Berar,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  consida!abIe  armj^  had  veaehed  thevid* 
nity  (^  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia's  camp,  together  with  the  indication  whidi  it  af- 
forded of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  chieftains  to  prosecute  the  supposed 
objects  of  their  confederacy,  rendered  it  the  duty  of.  the  British  goveminait  to 
adqyt,  without  delay,  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the  vindication  of  its 
dignity,  and  for  the  security  of  its  rights  and  interests,  and  those  of  its  alfies, 
against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  confederates,  to  injure  or  invade  them."  * 
In  consequence  of  a  movement  of  Holkar  towards  the  fix>ntier  of  the  Nizam, 
and  some  depredations  committed  in  the  vidnity  of  Aurungabad,  General 
Wellesley,  at  the  end  of  April,  had  directed  Colonel  Stevenson,  with  the  Britidi 
force  under  his  command,  and  the  united  troops  of  the  Nizam,  to  move  north- 
wards to  that  dty.  Towards  the  end  <^  May,  General  Stuart,  with  the  army 
under  his  command,  amounting  to  three  companies  of  European  artillery,  one 
regiment  of  Eurc^an,  and  two  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  three  corps  of 
European  infantry,  and  five  battalions  of  sepoys,  with  a  large  train  of  artiOery, 
crossed  the  Toombudra,  and  proceeded  forward  to  Mudgul,  a  position  where, 
without  abandoning  the  defence  of  the  English  fronti^,  he  was  sufficiently  near 
the  scene  of  action,  to  support  the  advanced  detachment,  and  overawe  those 
who  might  be  found  refractory  among  the  Mahratta  chidk  On  the  4th  of  June, 
Major  General  Wellesley  marched  from  Poona  with  the  nudn  body  of  the  forces 
under  his  command,  and  on  the  Ifith,  encamped  at  Angah,  near  Sdbadia's  fcr- 
ttess  o{  Ahmednuggur,  at  the  distance  of  about  80  miks  from  Poona.  ^  The 
total  number  of  BritiA  troops,"  says  the  Governor-General,  **  prepared  on  the 
Jth  of  June,  1808,  on  the  western  side  of  India  (exdndve  of  Guzerat),  to 
support  the  arrangements  with  the  Peshwa,  amounted  to  28^44  men  ;  of  tfab 
number  16,828  were  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Wellesley,  and 
destined  for  active  operations  against  the  confederated  chieftains,  in  the  event  of 
its  being  necessary  to  proceed  to  hoMibtieB  against  those  chiefik''  f 

The  expense  of  bringing  such  an  army  as  this  into  the  field  was  no  trifling 
price  to  pay  for  those  ^  arrangements  with  the  Peshwa*"  which  this  great  fitMe 
was  **  prepared  on  the  4th  of  June,  1808,  to  supporf*  Yet  this  was  not 
eoxmgh ;  for,  inunediately,  on  the  intcBigeBCc  of  Scmdia's  phnae  ahowt  ^^  peace 
or  war,"  the  Govemov-General  issued  private  insknn^ioiifl  to  the  CSoiBmander4»* 


*  Letter  from  Gov  .-Gen.  to  home  authorities,  dated  Ist  August,  1803.    Ibid.  p.  148. 
t  Narrativey  ut  gnpra.    Ibid*  p.  8i5,  386^ 
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cbief  of  the  Company's  forces  in  India,  to  assemUe  the  Bengal  annj  on  the  Chap.  XI. 
Company^s  western  firontier,  and  to  prepare  for  an  eventual  war.  lais"'*'^ 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  the  letter  of  the  Governor-General  to  the  home 
authorities,  assuring  them  confidently  that  no  war  would  rise  out  of  the  recent 
alliance  contracted  with  the  Peshwa,  was  dated  on  the  20th  of  June.  The 
instructions  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  which  directed  the  assembling  of  the 
army,  and  laid  down  a  plan  of  the  war,  were  dated  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month* 

In  the  demand  for  prompt  decision  which  might  arise  in  the  present  eventful  Pimipoteo- 
position  of  the  British  government  with  the  Mahratta  states,  the  Governor- t^/^^o*^ 
General  considered  that  his  own  distance  fix)m  the  scene  of  action  would  require  Jj^^^^n  to 
a  dangerous  suspension  of  operations,  if  the  power  of  adapting  measures  to  the  9^^^  ^^ 
exigencies  as  they  arose  were  not  consigned  to  some  individual  upon  the  spot. 
So  much  would  of  necesrity  depend  upon  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  forces, 
that  a  peculiar  advantage  would  arise  from  combining  in  his  hands,  if  adapted 
to  the  trust,  the  political  powers  which  it  was  thought  adviseable  to  convey. 
In  General  Wellesley  the  Governor-General  imagined  he  saw  the  requisite  qua^ 
lifications  very  happily  combined.     That  officer  was  accordingly  vested  with  the 
general  control  of  all  affairs  in  Hindustan  and  the  Deccan,  relative  either  to 
negotiation  or  war  with  the  Mahratta  states.     The  instructions  with  which  he 
was  furnished  for  guidance  in  the  use  of  these  extraordinary  powers  are  dated  on 
th^  26th  of  June.    The  new  authority  was  to  pass  to  General  Stuart,  as  Com- 
inander-in-chief  at  the  Madras  presidency,  if  circumstances  (an  exigency  very 
unlikely  to  arise)  should  render  ^  it  necessary  for  that  officer  to  unite  the  whole 
force  of  the  army  in  the  field,  and  to  assume  in  person  the  general  command. 
And  the  plenipotentiary  commission  of  General  Wellesley  remained  subject  of 
course  to  the  commands  of  the  authority  from  which  it  was  derived.* 

On  the  ISth  of  May,  the  Governor-General  addressed  a  letter  to  Scindia,  and 
another  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  These  letters,  while  they  paid  to  these  chieftains 
the  compliment  ci  conveying  immediately  from  the  head  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, intimation  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  affirmed  that  no  injury  was  done  to 
the  rights  of  either  of  them  by  that  engagement,  which  it  was  within  the 
undoubted  competence  of  the  Peshwa  to  contract ;  offered  to  each  the  benefit  of 
a  similar  engagement,  if  they  were  sufficiently  wise  to  see  how  deeply  their 
interests  were  concerned  in  it ;  asserted  the  pacific  views  of  the  Britidi  govern* 

*  Narrative,  ut  supra,  p.  149,  102. 
▼OL.  UI,  4iG  .    -  *•    , 
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Book  VI.  ment,  even  if  they  should  reject  this  generous  offer ;  informed  them^  howeFer» 
of  the  suspicions,  which  several  parts  of  their  recent  conduct  had  a  tendency  to 
raise,  of  their  intention  to  form  a  hostile  confederacy  against  the  late  arrange- 
ments ;  desired  them,  if  they  wished  that  their  pacific    declarations    should 
be  deemed  sincere,  to  abstain  from  occupying  with  their  armies  an  alarming 
position  on  the  frontier  of  the  Nizam,  the  British  ally ;  desired  Sdndia,  in  parti- 
culai',  to  carry  back  his  army  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Nerbudda ;  and  de- 
clared to  them,  that,  if  they  persisted  in  maintaining  a  warlike  attitude,  the 
British  government  must  place  itself  in  a  similar  situation,  and  the  moment  they 
rendered  their  hostile  designs  indubitable,  would  in  ite  own  defence  be  con- 
strained to  attack  them.* 
Junction  of         The  Rajah  of  Berar,  having  arrived  within  one  march  of  Scindia's  camp  on 
theRajXof    the  8d  of  Junc,  was  met  by  that  Prince  on  the  following  morning.     *' The 
^^'  secretary  of  the  British  resident,  who  was  dispatched  to  him  with  a  compli- 

mentary message  on  the  5th,  **  he  received  with  distinguished  attention :  And  he 
expressed,  with  apparent  sincerity,"  says  the  Governor-General,  "  his  sdicitude 
to  maintain  the  relations  of  friendship  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the 
British  government  and  the  state  of  Berar."  A  conference  between  the  chieftains 
took  place  on  the  8th.  On  the  9th,  the  British  resident  sent  to  importune 
Sdndia  for  the  answer  which  he  promised  after  his  interview  with  the  Rajah  of 
Berar.  Having  received  an  evasive  reply,  the  resident  addressed,  on  the  12th, 
a  memorial  to  Scindia,  informing  him,  that  if  Ke  should  now  refiise  to  give  an 
explicit  account  of  his  intentions,  and  should  continue  with  his  army  on  the 
south  side  of  ^the  Nertmdda,  ^*  such  refusal  or  delay  would  be  regarded  as  an 
avowal  of  hostile  designs  against  the  British  government."  The  resident  re- 
quested either  the  satisfaction  which  he  was  commissioned  to  demand,  or  an 
escort  to  convey  him  from  Scindia*s  campif 

Having  received  a  verbal  message,  which  he  regarded  as  an  evasion,  stating 
that  the  required  explanation  should  be  afforded  in  two  or  three  days,  the  resident 
informed  the  Maharajah,  that  he  received  this  communication  as  a  final  answer, 
refusingthesatisfaction  which  the  British  government  required;  and  that  hepurposed 
leaving  his  camp  without  ftirther  delay.  The  two  Mahratta  chiefs  invented  ex- 
pedients for  preventing  the  departure  of  the  resident,  and  at  the  same  time 
evaded  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a  declaration  of  their  designs.  At  length,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  be  obtained  an  audience  of  both  together  in  the  tent  of  the 

*  Narrative,  ut  supra,  p.  133—136.  +  Ibid.  p.  166,  323. 
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Rajah  of  Berar.  He  entertained  them  with  the  cid  stoiy — ^That  '^  the  treaty  Chap.  XI. 
of  Bassein "  (I  quote  the  words  of  the  Governor-General,  as  combining  his  ***"— v~-^ 
authority  with  that  of  his  agent)  ^*  contained  no  stipulation  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  any  of  the  feudatory  Mahratta  chieftains ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
expressly  provided  for  their  security  and  independence — That  the  Governor* 
General  regarded  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  Sdndia,  as  the  imcient.  friends  of  the 
British  power ;  and  was  willing  to  improve  the  existing  connection  between 
their  states  and  the  British  government^— That  the  British  government  only 
required  a  confirmation  of  the  asurance  made  by  Seindia  that  he  had  no  intention 
whatever  to  obstruct  the  completion  of  the  engagements  latdy  conduded  at 
Bassein,  together  with  a  similar  assurance  op  the  part  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar— 
And  that  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Governor-General  to  promote  the 
proq)erity  of  the  respective  governments  of  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia,  and  the  Rajah 
of  Berar;  so  long  as  they  refrained  fixun  comaiitting  acts  of  aggi^easkm  against 
the  English  and  thdr  aHies." 

The  Mahratta  chiefs  (M  not  think  ^rcfpev  to  make  any  remarks  upon^  the  They  declare 
assertions  and  argumentation  of  the  British  reddtot.    They  contented  themselves  facdon  t^th 
with  dedaring,  through  the  mouth  of  the  Berar  minister,  by  whom  on  their  ^^^^ 
pert  the  discourse  was  prindpaUy  hehl,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Peshwa  to 
have  consulted  with  them  as  chiefii  of  the  Mahratta  state,  before  he  conduded 
u  treaty  which  so  deefij  afiected  the  interests  of  that  state ;  and,  moreover^  that 
they  had  a  variety  of  observations  to  make  upon  the  stipulations  themsdves  of 
the  treaty  of  Bassdn.    The  British  minister  insisted,  as  he  had  done  so  fre« 
qnehtly.  before,  on  the  r^t  of  the  Peshwa  to  make  a  treaty  for  himsdf ;  but» 
witfe  regard  to  the  observations  proposed  to  be  made  upon  the  several  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  Bassein,  he  requested  they  might  be  committed  to  writing,  and 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Govemor-GeneraL 

Notwithstanding  these  all^ations  of  grounds  of  complaint,  the  Mahrattas 
le-affirmed  their  sincere  di^qftositson  to  cultivate  the  friendship  oi  the  British 
government ;  declared  that  they  had  no  design  whatever  to  oppose  any  engage* 
ments  with  it  into  whidi  the  Peshwa  might  have  entered;  and  promised  that 
their  armies  should  neither  advance  to  Poona,  ninr  ascend  the  Adjuntee  G^aut, 
across  the  mountainous  ridge  which  separated  their  present  position  from  the 
frontier  of  the  Nizam.  Remaridng,  however,  that  the  British  troops  had 
crossed  the  Godavery  river,  and  were  aj^iroaching  the  Adjuntee  Ghaut ;  they 
iwquested  that  Colond  Collins  would  use  his  endeavours  to  prevent  their  advance. 
The  Colonel  replied  that  it  was  necessary  for  Seindia  to  lead  his  army  across  the 
Nerbudda,  and  for  the  Rajah  of  Berar  to  return  to  Nagpoor,  if  they  wished 
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Book  VI.   their  actions  to  appear  in  conformity  with  their  pacific  declarations ;  and  in  that 
case,  the  British  army,  he  doubted  not,  would  abo  be  withdrawn.* 

On  the  14th  of  July,  General  Wellesley  addressed  a  letter,  couched  in  respectful 
Scindia  and    terms,  to  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia,  setting  before  him  the  reasons  which  the  British 

the  Rajah  •!  . 

coDimandcKi  government  had  to  consider  his  present  menacing  position  an  indication  of 
pr^ent  threa-  designs,  which  would  render  it  necessary  to  act  against  him  as  an  enemy,  unless 
t!on"^aSd*to  ^^  withdrew  his  army  across  the  Nerbudda ;  but  making  at  the  same  time  the 
place  their      correspondent  offer,  that,  as  soon  as  the  Mahratta  chiefs  should  lead  back  their 

troops  at  their  '^ 

luaai  ftutioDs.  armies  to  their  usual  stations,  he  would  also  withdraw  from  their  adysDced 
position  the  British  forces  under  his  command. 

A  conference  on  the  subject  of  this  letter  took  place  between  the  chieftains  on 
the  21st  of  July.  To  a  note,  the  next  day  addressed  by  the  resident  to 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  requesting  an  answer  to  the  letter  of  General  Weliesley, 
no  reply  was  returned.  The  resident  received  the  General's  instructions  to  urge 
them  once  more  on  the  separation  of  their  armies ;  and  received  an  appointment 
for  a  conference  with  Scindia  on  the  25th.  '  On  this  occasion  he  was  told, 
*^  that  the  forces  of  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  were  encamped  on  theiv 
own  territories ;  that  those  chieftains  had  solemnly  proinised  not  to  ascend  the 
Adjuntee  pass,  nor  to  march  to  Poonafthat  they  had  already  given  to  the 
Governor-General  assurances  in  writing,  that  they  never  would  attempt  to 
subvert  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  which  assurances  were  unequivocal  pcooh  of  their 
amicable  intentions;  lastly,  that  the  treaty  at  that  time  under  negotiation 
between  Scindia  and  Holkar  was  not  completely  settled ;  and  that  until  it'should  be 
finally  concluded,  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  could  not  return  to  Hindustan."  The 
resident  remarked,  that,  as  the  actual  position  of  the  Mahratta  armies  could 
afford  no  advantage  to  their  respective  sovereigns,  but  in  the  event  of  a  war 
with  the  British  power,  the  British  government  could  not  conclude  that  the 
determination  of  these  sovereigns  to  keep  their  armies  in  such  a  position  'was 
for  any  other  than  a  hostile  purpose ;  and,  as  for  the  negotiation  with  Holkar, 
Boorhanpore  was  a  much  more  convenient  situation  than  the  firontier,  so  much 
more  distant,  of  the  British  ally.  After  muchtliscussion,  the  28th  was  named^ 
as  the  day  on  which  the  resident  should  receive  a  decisive  reply.  The  28th  was 
afterwards  shifted  to  the  29th ;  the  resident  threatening  to  depart,  and  making 
vehement  remonstrance  against  so  many  delays.  The  interview  on  the  29th 
was  not  more  availing  than  those  which  preceded.  The  resident  sent 
forward  his  tents  on  the  30th,  intending  to  begin  his  march  on  the  Slst,  and 

*  Narrativei  ut  suprsi  p.  SS4r« 
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reAised  to  attend   a    conference    to  which  he  was    mvited    with    Scindia,  Chap.  XI. 
and  the  Rajah  of  Berar.     As  he  was:  prevented,  however,  from  setting  out  on  ^T^JJT"'^^ 
the  31st,  by  the  heaviness  of  the  rain,  he  complied  with  a  request  from  both 
chieftains  to  meet  them  on  the  evening  of  that  day  at  the  tents  of  the  Rajah  of 
Berar. 

After  the  usual  topics  were  once  more  gone  over,  the  Mahratta  chieftain? 
offered  the  following  proposition:  that  the  forces  of  the  Rajah  and  of  Scindia  should^ 
in  conjunction,  retire  to  Boorhanpore ;  while  the  British  General  should  withdraw 
his  troops  to  their  usual  stations.  As  these  respective  movements  would  leave 
to  the  Mahratta  ch]efi;ains  nearly  all  their  present  power  of  injuring  the  British 
state,  while  they  would  deprive  the  British  government  of  the  security  afforded 
by  the  present  position  of  its  troops,  the  resident  assured  them  that  a  proposition 
to  this  effect  could  not  be  received. 

The  Princes  made  a  second  proposal :  That  the  resident  should  fix  a  day,  on 
which  both  the  Mahratta  and  the  British  armies  should  begin  to  withdraw  to 
their  respective  stations.  Beside  that  the  resident  had  no  power  to  engage 
for  the  movements  of  the  British  army,  he  plainly  gave  the  Princes  to  under- 
stand, that  their  promise  about  withdrawing  their  armies  was  not  sufficient 
security  for  the  performance* 

They  lastly  offered  to  refer  it  to  General  Wellesley,  to  name  a  day  on  which 
the  British  troops,  and  theirs,  might  begin  their  march ;  to  name  also  the  time  at 
which  he  thought  the  British  troops  might  reach  their  usual  stations,  when  they 
too  would  so  regulate  their  marches  as  to  arrive  at  their  usual  stations  at  the 
i^tme  predse  period  of  time.  If  this  proposition  were  rejected,  they  said  they 
could  not  retire  without  an  injury  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  their  respective 
governments. 

The  resident  consented  to  postpone  his  departure,  till  time  was  given  for  re- nieyevade 
ferring  the  last  proposition  to  General  Wellesley ;  but  required  as  a  condition  ^  tbTBril 
tibat  the  letters  to  that  effect  should  be  with  him  for  transmission  before  noon  of  J^^^^^^^* 
the  following  day.    The  letters  came ;  submitting  for  dedsion,  however,  not  the  £^P.<^^ 
last,  but  the  first,  of  the  three  propositions  which  had  been  previously  discussed. 
Observing  this  coarse  attempt  at  more  evasion  and  delay,  that  officer  made 
immediate  arhmgements  for  quitting  the  camp  of  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia,  and 
commenced  his  march  towards  Aurungabad  on  the  3d  of  August.* 

*  GoT.-Gen's  Narrative,  Ibid.  p.  327 — 331 ;  Notes  relative  to  the  late  transactions  in  the 
Mahratta  empire,  Ibid.  p.  226 — ^230 ;  Letter  from  Gov.  Gen.  in  Comicil  to  the  home  autho^ 
ritiesy  dated  2Sih  of  September,  1803,  Ibid.  p.  170—176. 
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Book  VI.  Aware  of  the  great  unpopularity  in  England  to  which  wars  in  India,  except 
^~"v— ^  wars  against  Tippoo  Saheh  were  exposed ;  aware  also  of  the  vast  load  of  debt 
Arguroeote  by  which  his  administration  had  heaped  upon  the  government  of  India»  a  load 
Govenwl^  which  a  new  and  extensive  war  must  greatly  augment,  the  Governor-General 
General  en-    jigg    in  yanous  documcnts,  presented  a  laboured  arcfument  to  prove,  that  the 

deavouredto  *  or 

prove  the  appeal  to  arms  now  made  by  the  British  government  was  forced,  and  altogether 
lis  present  Unavoidable.'^  It  may  be  requisite,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  the  due  re* 
and  theTnvYs^  strictiou  in  point  of  spacc,  to  show  how  far  his  aigOments  are  supported  by  the 

ligation  of        fjacts. 
tKese  argu- 
ments. When  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia  and  the  lUyah  of  Berar  united  their  armies,  under 

circumstances  so  warlike,  and  in  a  position  so  threatening,  as  those  of  the  union 

which  took  place  on  the  borders  of  Nizam  Ali's  dominions  in  1808 ;  and  when 

the  English,  if  they  began  to  act  in  the  rainy  season,  would  enjoy  important 

advantages,  of  which,  if  they  left  the  etiemy  to  begin  operations  in  the  dry  season, 

they  would  be  deprived,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  English  had  good 

reasons  for  commencing  hostilities,  if  no  other  expedient  could  be  devised  to 

procure  the  dispersion  of  those  armies,  by  the  position  of  which  was  created  that 

danger,  which  it  was  the  professed  object  of  the  war  to  avert. 

The  ques-  Still,  however,  two  questions  will  remain,  both  of  which  must  be  dearly  md 

whichThe^de-  decisively  answered  in   the  negative,  to  make  good  the  Govemor*General's 

cbion  turns,    defence.     In  the  first  place,  allowing  the  necessity  of  war  in  August,  ISOft,  to 

have  been  ever  so  imperative,  was  it/  or  was  it  not,  a  necessity  of  that  Governor's 

own  creating,  a  necessity  of  whose  existence  he  alone  was  the  author,  and  for 

which  it  is  just  that  he  should  be  held  responsible  ?     In  the  next  place,  were  the 

objects,  on  account  of  which  this  necessity  was  created,  equal  in  value  to  the 

cost  of  a  war  ?     In  the  last  place,  was  it  true,  that  the  alleged  necessity  existed, 

and  that  no  expedient  but  that  df  war  could  avert  the  danger  which  the  new 

position  of  the  two  Mahratta  chieftains  apt)eared  to  involve, 

1.  Was,  or       ,  The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions  will  not  requu^  many  words.     The 

r^sityfor    iiecessity,  whatcver  it  was,  which  existed  for  war  at  the  time  when  hostOities 

S^sTtV  of    P^'ninenced*  was  undoubtedly  created  by  the  Govemor-General  himself.    The 

gl^^^^J^ra^*^  proof  is  so  obvious,  that  hardly  does  it  require  to  be  stated  in  words.     That 

creating.        Hecessity  was  created  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein ;  and  the  treaty  of  Bassein  was 

the  work  of  the  Govemor-GeneraL     The  Govemor-General  had  no  apprefaoiaon 

*  In  his  Narrative,  ut  supra,  p.  SSI ;  Notes,  ut  suprm  p.  880;  DispatA  of  thO  85th  of  tkp» 
tember,  1803,  ut  supra,  p.  176. 
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of  war,  either  on  the  part  of  Sdndia,  or  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  previous  to  the  Chap.  XL 
treaty  of  Bassein»  as  is  proved  by  all  his  words  and  all  his  actions.    If  we  are  to  ^T^^TT*^ 
believe  his  solemn  declarations,  he  had  little  apprehension  of  it,  even  after  the 
treaty  of  Bassein,  nay  till  it  was  but  six  weeks    before  the  dedaration    of 
war. 

For  believing  that,  but  for  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  war,  either  on  the  part  of  NopmjMct 
Scindia,  or  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  was  in  no  degree  to  be  apprehended  by  the  oepTfromdie 
British  government,  the  current  of  the  history,  the  circumstances  and  character  2J^^ 
of  those  Princes,  and  even  the  succeeding  results,  prove  that  he  had  sufficient 
and  superabundant  reasons.  Undoubtedly  those  reasons  must  have  been  strong, 
when  they  sufficed  to  convince  the  Governor-General,  even  after  these  Princes 
had  received  all  the  alarm  and  provocation  which  the  treaty  of  Bassein  was  cal- 
culated to  produce,  that  they  would  yet  be  deterred  from  any  resistance  to  the 
operation  of  that  treaty,. by  the  awfiil  chances  of  a  conffict  with  the  British 
power.  The  weakness  of  which  these  Princes  were  conscious,  as  compared 
with  the  British  state,  was  the  first  solid  ground  of  the  Governor-General's 
confidence.  The  extremely  indolent  and  pacific  character  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar 
was  another.  Unless  in  confederacy  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  it  was  not  to  be 
apprehended  that  Scindia  would  venture  upon  a  war  with  the  British  government ; 
and  scarcely  any  thing  less  rousing  to  his  feelings  than  the  treaty  of  Bassein 
would  have  induced  that  unwarlike  Prince  to  form  a  confederacy  with  Scindia,  in 
defiance  of  the  British  power.  As  for  Holkar,  it  was  the  weakness  of  Scindia 
which  made  him  any  thing ;  and  the  united  force  of  both,  if,  vdthout  the  treaty 
of  Bassein,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  unite  them,  would  have  constituted  a 
feeble  source  of  danger  to  the  British  state. 

The  treaty  of  Bassein,  therefore,  as  it  was  the  cause  assigned,  by  these 
Princes  themselves,  for  their  union,  and  the  warlike  attitude  they  had  assumed,  so 
it  wUl  hardly  admit  of  dispute  that  it  was  the  real  cause.  The  Governor-General 
himself,  when  he  came  at  last  to  the  endeavour  of  making  out  as  strong  a  case  as 
possible  for  the  necessity  of  drawing  the  sword,  exhibits  reasons  which  were  had^ 
both  by  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  for  going  to  war  on  account  of  the  treaty 
of  Bassein,  reasons  which,  to  men^f  their  minds,  he  seems  to  represent  as  little  less 
than  irresistible.  "  The  conduct,**  says  he,  "  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  towaitls 
the  Peshwa,  during  a  long  course  of  time  antecedent  to  the  Peshwa's  degra- 
dation from  the  musnud  of  Poona,  and  the  views  which  that  chieftain,  and  the 
RiLJah  of  Berar  are  known  to  have  entertained  with  respect  to  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  Mahratta  state,  aSotd  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment 
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QcpK  yi<  of  the  motives  wkkh  may  have  rendered  thos^  chieftains  desirous  of  subverting 
^■"""■v^*"^  the  treaty  of  Bassein.**  Of  these  views  he  then  exhibits  the  following  sketch. 
**  The  whole  course,"  says  he,  "  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia's  proceedings,  since  his 
accession  to  the  dominions  of  Madajee  Scindia,  has  manifested  a  systematic 
design  of  establishing  an  ascendancy  in  the  Mahratta  state  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Peshwa's  authority."  After  adducing  a  number  of  facts  in  proof  of  this  propo- 
sition, he  draws  the  following  conclusion :  ^^  The  actual  re-establishment  of 
the  Peshwa,  in  the  government  of  Poona,  under  the  exclusive  protection  of  the 
British  power,  and  the  conclusion  of  engagements  calculated  to  secure  to  his 
Highness  the  due  exercise  of  his  authority  on  a  permanent  foundation,  deprived 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  of  every  hope  of  accomplishing  the  objects  of  his  ambition, 
so  long  as  that  alliance  should  be  successMly  maintained.  This  statement  of 
facts  sufficiently  explains  the  anxiety  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  to  effect  the  sub- 
version of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and  his  prosecution  of  hostile  designs  against 
the  British  government"  *  "  The  motives  which  must  be  supposed  to  have 
influenced  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  in  combining  his  power  with  that  of  Dowlut  Rao 
Scindia  for  the  subversion  of  the  alliance  concluded  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  Peshwa,  were  manifestly  similar  to  those  which  actuated  the  con- 
duct of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia.  The  Rajah  of  Berar  has  always  maintained  pre- 
tensions to  the  supreme  ministerial  authority  in  the  Mahratta  empire,  founded  on 
his  affinity  to  the  reigning  Rajah  of  Sattarah.  Convinced  that  the  permanency 
of  the  defensive  alliance,  concluded  between  the  British  government  and  the 
Peshwa,  would  preclude  all  future  opportunity  of  accomplishing  the  object  of 
his  ambition,  the  Rajah  of  Berar  appears  to  have  been  equally  concerned  with 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  in  the  subversion  of  that  alliance." 

The  Governor-General  subjdns  a  reflection,  actually  founded  upon  the  impro- 
bability there  was  of  a  union  between  those  Princes,  till  the  treaty  of  Bassein 
gave  them  so  extraordinary  a  motive.  ** '  Although  the  views  ascribed  to 
those  chieftains,"  «ays  he,  "  were  manifestly  incompatible  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  respective  designs ;  the  removal  of  an  obstacle  which  would 
effectually  preclude  the  success  of  either  chieft;ain,  in  obtaining  an  ascendency  at 
Poona,  constituted  an  object  of  common  interest  to  both." 

*  In  transcribing  these  words  I  have  left  out  three  expressions,  two  of  vague  reprobation 
which  the  Governor-General  bestows  upon  the  actions  of  Scindia,  and  one  of  applause  which  he 
bestows  upon  his  own,  because  they  have  only  a  tendency  to  substitute  the  opinion  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General upon  these  points,  to  the  opinion  which  the  pure  facts  may  suggest ;  and  I  have 
MO  altered  another  of  the  expressions  as  to  render  it  grammatical. 
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The  Governor-General  then  states  his  conjecture  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Chap.  XL 
treaty  of  Bassein  induced  them  to  recondje  their  conflicting  interests.  «  It  ^""""j^^C  * 
appeafs,"  he  says,  *'  to  be  chiefly  probable,  that  those  chieftains,  sensible  that 
the  combination  of  their  power  afforded  the  only  prospect  of  subverting  the 
alliance  concluded  between  the  British  government  and  the  Peshwa,  agreed  to 
compromise  their  respective  and  contradictory  projects,  by  an  arrangement  for 
the  partition  of  the  whole  power  and  dominion  of  the  Mahratta  state."  * 

The  circumstances  on  whidi  these  conclusions  are  founded  were  all  as  much  2.  Were  the 
known  to  the  Govemor-General  before  as  after  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  of^in^St  * 
Bassein.     He  was,  therefore,  exceedingly  to  blame,  if  he  formed  that*  agreement,  S^y^"ij*|^ 
without  an  expectation,  approaching  to  a  full  assurance,  that  a  war  with  the  •®'°' "l^y  ^^ 
power  of  Sdndia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  if  not  also  (as  might  have  been  ex-  the  evils  of  • 
pected)  with  that  of  Holkar  combined,  would  be  a  part  of  the  price  which  the 
British  state  would  have  to  pay  for  the  advantages,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  treaty 
of  Bassein.     The  question,  then,  or  at  least  one  of  the  questions,  to  which  he 
should  have  applied  the  fuU  force  of  a  sound  reflection,  equally  free  from  over- 
sight or  prqx)ssession,  was^  whether  the  benefits,  which  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  were  a  ftdl  compensation  for  the  evils  ready  to 
spring  from  the  wars  to  which  it  was  likely  to  give  birth :  On  the  contrary,  if  he 
allowed  his  mind  to  repel  from  itself,  as  far  as  possible,  all  expectation  of  the 
expensive  and  bloody  consequences  likely  to  issue  from  the  treaty;  and,  fixing  his 
attention  almost  exclusively  upon  the  advantages,  painted  in  his  imagination, 
decided,  upon  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  hearing  of  only  one  side|  that  the 
treaty  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  made,  he  pursued  a  course  which,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  afffdrs,  is  indeed  most  lamentably  common,  but  which  on  that 
account  only  deserves  so  much  the  more  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  disapprobation 
of  mankind. 

The  disGussion  of  a  question  hke  this  requires  the  use  of  so  many  words, 
because  it  imports  a  reference  to  so  many  particulars,  that  it  would  produce  an 
interruption  incompatible  with  the  due  continuity  of  a  narrative  discourse.  It 
may,  notwithstanding,  have  its  use  to  point  out  merely  the  paths  of  inquiry. 

To  them,  on  whom,  in  this  instance,  peace  or  war  depended,  it  belonged  to  ask  The  war,  a 
themselves^  whether  the  act  of  grasping  at  a  new  set  of  advantages,  in  relation  to  ^^^  «8P*«" 
other  states,  which  act  it  is  pretty  certain  that  those  states,  or  some  of  them,  will 
hostilely  resent,  does  not  constitute  the  war  a  war  of  aggression,  on  the  part  of 

♦  See  Gov.-Gen.'8  Letter,  ut  supra,  p.  179,  180;  Narrative,  ut  supra,  p.  331,  332, 
VOL.  IIL  4H 
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The  same  ef« 
facts,  wlien 
aimed  at  by 
Scindia^  des- 
cribed as 
wicked. 


Book  VL  the  state  which  wilfully  performs  the  act,  out  of  which  it  foresees  that  war  wiQ 
arise.  A  war,  most  truly  and  indisputably  defensive,  is  a  war  wludi  is  under- 
taken in  defence,  that  is,  to  prevent  the  loss,  of  existing  advantages.  And 
though  a  state  may  justly  assert  its  right  to  aim  at  new  advantages,  yet  if  it 
aims  at  advantages,  which  it  cannot  attain,  without  producing  a  loss  of  existing 
advantages  to  some  other  state,  a  loss  which  that  state  endeavours  to  prievent 
with  a  war,  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  latter  state  is  truly  a  defensive,  on  the 
part  of  the  other  is  truly  an  aggressive,  and,  in  almost  all  cases,  an  unjust,  war. 

The  Gk)vemor-Genend  is  so  fiur  from  denying  that  the  treaty  of  T^^ffln  did 
import  the  loss  of  advantages  to  Sdndia,  that  we  have  just  heard  him  en»- 
merating  the  advantages  of  which  it  deprived  that  Mahratta  chief;  advantages 
on  which  it  was  natural  fbr  him  to  place  the  highest  possible  value ;  the  power,  as 
he  imagined,  of  establishing  his  contnding  influence  over  the  Peshwa,  and,  through 
him,  over  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  Mahratta  states. 

Many  times  is  the  answo*  of  the  Govemcnr^General  rq)eated  in  the  documents 
which  he  has  liberally  syppUed.  These  advantages,  he  cries,  on  the  part  of 
Sdndia,  existed  only  for  purposes  of  injustice ;  his  complaints  aze^  therefor^  to 
be  treated  with  indignation. 

The  man  who  carefully  visits  the  sources  of  Indian  history  is  often  called  to 
observe,  and  to  observe  with  astonishment,  what  power  the  human  mmd  has  in 
deluding  itself;  and  ^hat  sort  of  things  a  man  can  pass  upon  himsekf  ior  opD« 
elusive  reasoning,  when  those  against  whom  his  reasoning  operates  are  sure  not 
to  be  heard,  and  when  he  is  equally  sure  that  those  to  whom'  his  discourse  is 
addressed,  and  whom  he  is  concerned  to  satisfy,  have  all  the  requisites  for  emr 
bracing  delusion ;  to  wit,  ignorance,  negligence,  and,  in  regard  to  the  particulan 
in  question,  a  supposition,  at  least,  of  concurring,  not  diverging  interests. 

It  is  truly  surprising,  that  the  object  which  is  marked  by  the  Governor-General, 
as  the  most  profligate  ambition,  and  the  most  odious  injustice,  cruelty,  and  oppres- 
sion, in  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  to  aim  at,  is  the  same  object,  exactly,  at  which  he  Um- 
self  was  aiming,  with  so  uncommon  a  degree  of  ardour  and  perseveranoe,  and  at 
the  expense  of  so  many  sacrifices.  The  object,  incontestably,  at  which  both  were 
aiming,  was,  an  all-controling  influence  over  the  Peshwa,  and  thvough  him,  as 
far  as  possible,  over  the  other  Mahratta  governments.  As  far  then  as  coneemed 
the  object  of  pursuit,  the  coincidence  is  complete,  manifest,  and  indubitable, 
between  the  ambition  of  Sdndia,  and  the  ambition  of  the  Govemor-GeneraL 
Wherein,  then,  did  the  ambition  of  these  two  leaders  differ,  so  as  to  entitle  the 
Governor-General  to  cover  the  amlntion'of  Scindia  with  the  epithets,  most  ex- 
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pressive  of  the  disapprobation  and  al:diorrence  of  mankind,  his  otm  with  q)ithet8  Chap.  XI. 
the  most  ei^readve  of  their  ajqirobation  and  &votir  ?  One  mightj  difference  there  ^""""""'C**^ 
was ;  that  the  one  was  the  Governor^General's  own  ambition,  the  other  that  of 
another  man ;  and  a  man  the  gratification  of  whose  ambition  in  this  instance  was 
incompatible  with  the  gratification  of  his.  Another  difference,  which  would  be 
felt  where  it  was  desirable  for  the  Governor-General  that  it  should  be  felt,  was» 
that  the  benefits,  which  w^re  said  to  be  great,  arising  from  the  accomjdishment 
of  this  object  of  the  Govemor*General's  amlntion,  were  to  be  English  benefits. 
From  the  accomplishment  g£  the  same  olgect  of  Sdndia's  ambition  would  arise 
nothing  but  the  prevention  of  these  En^&  benefits.  Under  this  mode  of  vi^w* 
ing  the  question,  however,  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that  Sdndia  would  have  the 
same  grounds  exactly  for  i^iplying  epithets  of  applause  to  his  own  atnUtion,  and 
of  abuse  to  that  of  the  Governor-General. 

But  differences,  such  as  tiiese,  are  more  firequentiy  the  grounds  of  action  in 
human  affairs,  than  admowledged,  or  even  known,  to  be  so ;  since  iTothiiig  is 
more  easy  for  the  greater  part  of  men,  than  to  be  ignorant  of  the  motives  by 
which  they  are  actuated,  and,  while  absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of  the  most  vulgar  and 
sdfish  ambition,  to  be  giving  themselves  credit  for  the  highest  virtue,  befiire  the 
tribunal  of  their  own  consciences.  What  then  wiU  be  said?  That  of  this  con« 
trottng  poorer,  at  whidi  Sdndia  and  iba  English  both  of  thclm  aimed,  Sdndia 
wwM  make  a  bad  use,  the  English  a  good  one?  If  one  ruler  has  a  titie  to  make 
at  his  pleasure  this  assumption  in  his  own  fitvour,  so  has  every  other  ruler ;  and 
a  justification  is  affoided  to  the  strong,  who  are  always  in  the  right,  far  extending, 
as  far  as  they  please,  tteir  oppressions  over  the  weak. 

If  we  diould  allow,  that  the  English  government  would  make  a  better  u^  of  The  British 
new  power  tiian  a  native  one,  as  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  think  it  would  not,  w Jui?  m^^^^  a 
the  reason  wiU  go  further  than  the  Governor-General  would  wish ;  for  upon  this  s^J^di^o /fe 
reason  not  one  native  government  should  be  left  existing  in  India.  power  at 

But  beside  this ;  what  is  it  that  we  are  precisely  to  understand  by  a  better  use?  they  and  Scin* 
Is  it  a  use  better  for  the  Ei^lish  ?  Or  ai  use  better  for  the  English  and  Mahrattas  sTtteHbr ' 
both?   Tim  latter  assertion  is  the  only  one  which  it  would  answer  any  purpose  whom?  For 
to  make ;  meaning,  in  both  cases,  the  people  at  large,  not  the  handful  of  indi-  the  Mahrat> 
viduals  composing  the  government,  whose  interests  are  worth  no  more  than  those  ^ 
of  any  other  equally  minute  portion  of  the  common  mass. 

That  the  use  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  would  be  good  even  for  them-  According  to 
aelves,  was  so  for  firom  being  a  decided  point,  that  all  connexions  of  the  same  p^ari^e^ 
description  stood  condemned^  and  forbidden,  by  a  memorable  dause  of  that  ve:^  En^fsb' 


pariiameot  not 
better  for  th« 
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Book  VI.   act  of  parliiainent  on  which  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company  restedr 
^^^^^  and  of  which,  by  consequence,  the  treaty  of  Bassein  was  a  flagrant  violation. 
By  how  many  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  not  to  speak  of  other  classes  of  men, 
it  was  condemned  as  injurious  to  British  interests,  we  shall  afterwards  have  occa- 
sion to  observe. 
Not  better  for     But,  whatever  the  effects  in  regard  to  the  English,  unless  it  appear  that  the 

the  Msihrattas.  •■  x* 

control  over  the  Peshwa  and  the  Mahratta  states,  which  was  equally  the  object 
of  ambition  to  Sdndia  and  the  Governor-General,  would  have  been  attended 
with  worse  consequences  to  the  Mahrattas,  if  in  the  hands  of  Scindia,  than  if 
in  the  hands  of  the  English,  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  in  what  respect  the  am- 
bition of  Sdndia  was  selfish  and  wicked ;  that  of  the  English  full  of  magnani- 
mity  and  virtue.  In  what  respects  then  were  the  people  of  the  Mahratta  states 
to  be  the  better  for  the  control  of  the  English?  Not  as  legarded  oppression  at 
the  hands  of  their  several  and  respective  govenunents ;  for,  in  ngard  tothe 
treatment  which  these  governments  might  yield  to  their  subjects,:  the  Eng^isb 
were  ready  to  bind  themselves  not  to  interfere ;  and  we  have  seen,  in  the  case  of 
the  Nabobs  of  Camatie  and  Oude,  that  the  motives  to  misrule  in  the  native 
governments,  upheld  by  British  power,  were  not  diminished;  but  increased,  an 
bundled  fold. 

The  grand  benefit  held  out  by  the  Govemor-Generdl  is,  that  the  Mahrattas^ 
would  be  withheld  from  war.  But  this,  if  foreign  war  is  meant,  the  Mahrattas 
had  always  regarded,  and,  except  in  a  few  instances,  had  always  found,  a  source 
of  benefit,  rather  than  harm.  If  internal  wars  are  meant,  these,  it  is  plain, 
would  be  as  effectually  prevented,  if  the  control  of  Scindia,  as  if  that  of  the 
English,  became  complete  over  aU  the  Mahratta  states :  And  Sdndia,  had  he 
been  as  i^ilful  a  rhetorician  as  the  English  nders,  would,  as  gairishly  as  they, 
have  described  the  prevention  of  internal  war,  and  the  union  and  tranquillity  of 
the  Mahratta  powers,  as  the  grand,  the  patriotic,  and  virtuous  aim  of  afl  his 
thoughts,  and  all  his  actions. 

But  this  is  not  aH.  Not  only  did  Scindia  lose  advantages,  in  respect  to  a 
favourite  object  of  ambition,  which  was  exactly  the  same  object,  by  the  gidn- 
ing  of  which,  the  English  had  deprived  him  of  these  advantages,  but  if  he  had 
been  the  greatest  lover  of  peace  and  of  justice,  of  all  the  princes  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  he  would  still  have  had  the  greatest  reason  to  resent  the  formation 
of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and  to  resist  to  the  utmost  its  completion.  What  is  it, 
on  the  strength  of  which  we  have  already  seen  the  Gov«3ior-General  boasting  of 
the  prodigious  value  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein  ?  Not  because  it  made  a  dependant 
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the  feeble  and  di^raded  Pedhwa.     This  in  itsdf  was  a  matter  of  fittle  impor-  Cff  ak  XT. 


tanoe.  Hie  treaty  for  receiving  the  British  troops,  concluded  with  one  of  tlie 
chief  Mahratta  states,  was  declared  to  be  valuable,  because  it  afforded  a  con-^ 
troling  power  over  all  the  other  governments  of  the  Mahratta  nation.*  And 
what  is  meant  by  a  controling  power  ?  The  power,  undoubtedly,  of  preventing* 
them  from  doing  whatever  the  English  government  should  dislike.  But  the  state, 
which  is  pfev«Bled  from  doing  whatever  another  state  disfikes,  is  in*  reality  de-. 
pendant  upon  that  state ;  and  can  regard  itself  in  no  other  fight  than  that^  of  a 
vassaL  If  the  loss,  of  independence,  therefore,  ifr  a  loss  sufficient  to  summonr 
the  most  pacific  prince  in  the  world  to  arms,  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  and  the  Rajah 
«f  Berar,  had  thai  motive  for  offering  resistance  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein. 

It  will  not  weaken  the  argument,  to  say,  that  the  Governor-General  was  de- 
ceived, in  ascribing  these  wonderfiil  powers  to  the  treaty  of  Bassem ;  because  it 
was  not  surely  unnatural  in  the  Mahratta  princes  to  i^prehend  that  which  the 
Govemor-Gaieral  hoped,  and  to  do  what  lay  in  their  power  to  prevent  it. 

It  was  idle,  too,  in  the  Governor-General,  unless  for  the  sake  of  knmediate 
effect  upon  the  ninds  of  US'  ministerial  and  directorial  masters,  to  which  it  was 
not  ill-adapted,  to  declare  so  often,  and  with  so  much  emphasis,  that  Scindia 
himself  was  unable  to  show  wherein  he  was  injured  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein, 
and  could  not  deny  that  his  rights  continued  unimpaired.  What  then  ?  Because 
Scindia  and  his  ministers  were  &r  less  skilful  than  the  Govemor-General  in  the 

*  The  fbUowuig  are  some  of  the  Govemor-GeQeral's  ezpressionft:  ^'^  If  die  negotiation  sfiatt' 
prove  successful,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  promote  the  complete  accomplishment  of 
the  general  system  of  defensive  alliance,  by  inducing  the, other  Mahratta  powers  to  concur  in  the 
proposed  arrangement — with  a  view  to  avoid  the  dependant  and  subordinate  condition  to  which  they 
must  be' reduced  by  their  exclusion  from  an  alliance,  of  which  the  operation,  with  respect  to  them, 
must  be,  to  control  all  ambitious  views  and  aggressive  designs  onthehr  part,  without  affi>rding  ta 
those  powers  the  benefit  of  the  genend.guarantee."  (Narrativoi  utsi^>ra,  p.  10.)—*^  The  same  con* 
veyance  will  funiish  you  with  a  detail  of  the  negotiations,  conducted  by  the  resident  at  Poona^ 
under  my  authority,  with  the  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  important  object  of  comprehending 
the  Mahratta  states  in  the  general  system  of  defensive  alliance  wi|h  the  Honourable  Company  and 
its  allies,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  conchided  with  his  Highness  the  Nizam  in  the  monlh  of  October, 
1600."  (Ibid.  29.)^**  The  intimate  connexion  with  the  Peshwa,  on  principles  caleulated  to  secure 
to  him  the  constant  protection  of  the  British  arms,  could  not  be  formedi  without,  at  the  same 
time,  establishing  our  ascendency  in  the  Mahratta  empire."  (Ibid*.  Si.) — In  the  next  page  (35) 
he  calls  it  *^  that  degree  of  control  and  ascendency,  which  it  must  be  our  interest  to  establish  in 
the  Mahratta  state,  and  whibh  it  is  his  object  to  avoid."— -<<  The  Peshwa  is  aware,  that  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  a  British  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poena  would,  immediately^  place 
hitoy  in  sonae  degree,,  in  a  state  of  dependance  upon  the  British-power/'    (Ibid.) 
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Book  YI.  use  of  language ;  had  otyections  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein  which  they  did  not 
^^Jj^~^  think  it  politic  to  acknowledge ;  knew  not  how  to  separate  the  objections  they 
might  wish,  from  those  they  did  not  wish,  to  avow ;  and,  agveoMy  to  the  rules  of 
Eastern  etiquette^  which  never  in  general  terms  condemns^  but  always  wsppforea 
o^  every  thing  proceeding  from  the  will  of  a  superior,  did,  ia  genarai  courtesy^ 
when  uiged  and  importuned  upon  the  subject,  apply  a  vague  negation  of  in- 
justice to  the  treaty  of  Bassein ;  does  that  hinder  it  from  being  now  dearly  sem 
that  the  treaty  of  Bassdn  had  an  operation  injurious  to  that  prince,  an  deration 
which  the  Govemor-Geoeral  regarded  as  the  great  source  of  all  the  good  which 
it  was  expected  to  produce  ? 

One  thing,  indeed,  is  to  be  considered,  thlit  in  a  great  part  of  alU  that  is  said 

by  the  Governor-General,  it  is  pretty  distinctly  implied^  that  to  render  these 

Indian  princes  dependant  utK)n  the  British  government  was  not  an  injury  to 

them,  but  a  benefit.    If  this  were  allowed  to  be  true ;  and  if  it  were  possible, 

in  other  indulgences,  to  make  up  to  a  prince  for  the  loss  of  bis  independence; 

yet,  in  such  cases,  the  consent  of  the  prince  in  question  would  seem  a  requisite, 

even  were  his  subject  people,  as  they  usually  are,  counted  for  notihing ;  because 

if  any  ruler»  who  has  the  power,  may  proceed  to  impose  by  totce  thb  kind  of 

benefit  upon  any  other  ruler  at  his  pleasure,  this  attention  would  jNTOve  to  be 

neither  more  nor  less  than  another  of  the  jHretexts,  under  which  the  weak  aie 

always  exposed  to  become  the  prey  of  the  strong. 

The  objections      In  the  Only  objections,  which  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 

bLs^^^  exfi^cMj  produced  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  it  must  be  owned,  they  were  not 

Ed^  aid    ^^^'y  happy.     Scmdia  observed,  that  he  was  guarantee  of  the  treaty  which  was 

Ae  Rajah  of    in  forcc  between  the  Britbh  and  Poona  governments  at  the  period  when  the 

ttroDg.  treaty  of  Bassein  was  depending.     And  both  princes  affirmed,  that  the  Peshwa, 

as  a  member  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  ought  not  to  have  concluded  a  treaty 

but  wiA  consist  of  the  leacUng  chiefs  of  whom  the  confiedaraey  was  conqmed. 

.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  jdeas,  the  answer  of  the  Governor-General 

was  conduMve.    When  a  compact  is  formed  between  two  parties,  the  office  and 

duty  of  a  guarantee  is»  to  hinder  one  of  the  parties  fiY)m  n^pl^eeting,  while  the 

other  fidffls,  the  c^iligatioBs  which  it  iaiposes.    He  is  not  vested  with  a  right  to 

hinder  them  from  nmtuatty  auiuttiag  the  oblations,  if  both  oi  them  please. 

It  was  not  by  the  dissolution  of  the  treaty  of  Salbye,  nor  in  his  capacity  of  its 

guarantee ;  it  was  by  the  formation  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and  in  his  capacity 

of  a  soverdgn  prince,  that  Sdndia  was  iiyured,  if  injured  at  all. 

In  the  answer  of  the  BriAiah  ruler  to  the  second  of  those  fdeas^  there  is  some* 
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thing  which  will  require  rather  more  of  developement.  That  the  Peshwa  had  a  Chap.  XL 
right  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  without  consulting  any  of  the  Mahratta 
princes,  makes  a  great  figure  among  the  arguments  of  the  Governor-General. 
The  idea  of  a  confederacy  does  not  imply,  that  a  member  shall  make  no  separate 
engagement,  only  no  separate  engagement,  which  in  any  respect  affects  the  con- 
federacy.  The  Goremor-General  truly  aflirmed,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
treaty  of  Bassein,  which  affected  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  that  is,  directly ; 
though  it  was  no  less  true,  that,  indirectly,  it  dissolved  it.  The  Governor- 
General  caBs  the  other  Mahratta  princes,  as  distinct  from  the  Peshwa,  ''  the  feu- 
datory cM^tains  of  the  empire,"  though  feudality  is  a  sort  of  bondage  which  never 
had  existence  in  any  part  of  the  worU,  but  in  Europe,  in  the  baorfoaraus  ages.  And 
under  this  fiction,  he  proceeds  so  far  as  to  say>  **  it  may  be  a  question,  whether 
the  Peshwa,  acting  in  the  name,  and  tmder  the  ostensfUe  sanction  of  the  nominal 
head  of  the  empire;"  (that  is,  by  the  right  of  a  gross  and  violent  usurpation, 
and  in  the  name  of  a  man  whom  he  kept  a  degraded^  wretched,  and  hopeless 
prisoner ;)  ''  might  not  conclude  treaties  which  should  be  oMi^;atory  upon  the 
subordinate  chiefs  and  feudatories,  without  their  concurrence." 

The  Governor-General  proceeds  to  speak  a  more  rational  language,  in  the 
wotds  which  immediately  follow.  *•  But,"  says  he,  **  it  would  be  absurd  to  re- 
gulate any  political  question,  by  the  standard  of  a  constitutkm,  which  time  and 
events  have  entirely  altered  or  dissdved.  The  late  Maharajah  Scindia  and: 
Dowliit  Rao  Sdndia  have  uniformly  exercised  the  powers  of  independent  domi;- 
iii<m'— by  mddng  war  on  the  neighbouring  states,  by  concluding  engagements 
with  them,  and  by  regulating  the  whole  system  of  their  internal  administration-— 
without  the  participation,  or  previous  consent  of  the  Pediwa^  whose  supremacy, 
however,  both  Maharajah  Sdndia,  asad  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  have  uniformly  ac- 
knowledged; Dowlui  Rao  Scindia,  therefore,  could  not-**-even  on  the  supposed 
prind{^  of  die  original  constitution-— deny  the  right  of  the  Peshwa  to  conclude 
Ms  late  engi^ments  with  the  British  government,  without  impeaching  tbe  vali- 
dity of  his  own  proceedings,  and  those  of  his  predecessor.  Nor  could  he — ac- 
eonMng  to  the  more  admissiUe  rules,  derived-  from  practfee  and  prescription-^— 
j«utiy  refiise  to  admit  the  ex»cise  of  these  independent  rights  of  dominion,  on 
(be  part  of  the  Peshwa,  which  both  Scindia  and  his  predteessor  assumed,  in  a 
state  of  acknowledged  subordination  to  his  Highness's  paramount  authority."  * 

**  GoTemor-GeneraTg  Narrative,  at  supra.    Ibid.  p.  919:  Also  the  Governor-Generals  instruc- 
tions to  the  resident  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia^    Ibid*  p.  129« 
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Book  VI.  The  observation  is  einphaticallj  just  It  is  the  weakness  of  pedantty,  or  the 
villainy  of  imposture,  to  affect  to  *^  regulate  any  political  question  by  the  standard 
of  a  constitution ;"  when,  however  the  name  may  remain  as  it  was,  the  thing  is 
wholly  or  materially  altered.  And  the  inference  is  condusive,  that,  if  Scindia 
and  his  predecessor  had  a  right  to  adopt,  without  reference  to  the  other  states, 
what  measures  they  chose  in  regard  to  foreign  policy,  so  had  the  Peshwa ;  if  it 
was  now  unlawful  in  the  Peshwa,  it  had  in  them  been  heretofore  unlawfuL  In 
his  anxiety  however  to  uphold  the  fiction  of  a  feudal  superiority  in  the  Peshwa, 
the  Grovemor-Generai  uses  a  language  almost  contradictory,  when  he  both  says, 
that  Scindia  and  his  predecessor  had  **  uniformly  exercised  the  powers  of  inde- 
pendent dominion,"  and  that  they  had  *^  uniformly  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  Peshwa :"  the  uniform  exercise  g£  the  powers  of  independent  dominion  is 
the  negation  of  aH  external  supremacy.  Besides,  the  word  supremacy  is  a  great 
deal  too  strong  to  express  the  sort  of  relation  which  the  Peshwa  ever  bore  to  the 
rest  of  the  Mahratta  rulers.  It  imports,  as  borrowed  from  European  affairs,  a 
combination  of  ideas,  which  represents  not  any  thing  which  ever  existed  in 
India ;  and,  if  employed  as  an  accurate  representation  of  any  thing  which  ever 
^existed  in  India,  is  only  calculated  to  mislead. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  with  what  assurance  the  Governor-General  makes,  and 
repeats,  again  and  again,  the  assertion,  that  ^  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  not  only 
offers  no  injury  to  the  independence  of  the  feudatory  Mahratta  chiefi ;  but  ex* 
pressly  provides  additional  security  for  it"  *  The  treaty  was  so  worded,  as  not, 
inits  lemis,  to  contradict  such  an  assertion.  But  what  sort  of  a  conduct  is 
this  ?  Does  it  justify  the  attempt  to  pass  upon  the  belief  of  other  men  a  proposi- 
tion, if  it  is  true  only  in  sound,  how  great  soever  the  difference  between  the 
sound  and  the  substance  ? 

The  only  article  of  the  treaty  of  Bassem,  which  referred  directly  to  the  other 
states,  was  the  12th ;  according  to  which  the  Peshwa  bound  himself  to  make  no 
war  upon,  other  states,  and  to  submit  all  his  differences  with  them  to  the  Englidi 
government.  And  to.thb  it  is  that  the  Governor-General  in  his  said  declara- 
tions refers.  But  what  was  this  except  transferring  the  power  of  attenqrting  to 
subvert  the  independence  of  the  ^  feudatoiy  Mahratta  chie&  "  from  the  Peshwa 
whom  the/  did  not /ear,  to  the  English  whom  they  excessively  feared?   In  this 

*  For  this  specimen,  see  Governor-General's  Narrative.  Ibid.  p.  318:  See^  too,  p.  312.  Abo 
Uf  instructions  to  the  resident,  utsigpn^  p.  129;  and  the  dispatch  25th  Septemberj  ISOSt  com* 
mendng  Ibid.  p.  169. 
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maimer,  it  was,  that  the  treaty  of  Bassein  afibrded  additional  seoirity  for  their  Chap.  XI* 
independence!  ^*— *v— ^ 

But  let  us  pass  from  the  question,  whether  the  Mahratta  chiefi  had  or  had  not  Benefits  eia- 
just  reason  for  resenting  the  treaty  of  Bassein :  And  let  us  consider  the  question  J^°^J  "oovei^ 
of  Enelish  interests  naked,  and  by  itself.     What  benefits  to  that  people  was  it  "o'^Genemi, 

D  '  -^  r     r  were  repre- 

calculated  to  yield?    And  those  benefits,  were  they  an  equivalent  for  the  evils  sentedasflow- 

iog  to  the  £ng- 

which,  as  it  did  produce  them,  so  it  ought  to  have  been  expected  to  produce  ?      lish  from  the 

The  Governor-General's  own  opinion  of  the  good  things  likely  to  flow  from  ^^^  ^^^ 
the  treaty  of  Bassein  is  adumbrated  in  a  great  variety  of  general  phrases,  though 
they  are  exhibited  no  where  in  very  distinct  enumeration.  We  shall  adduce  a 
specimen  of  the  more  remarkable  of  his  fi[)rms  of  expression,  and  endeavour, 
with  aa  much  precision  as  possible,  to  ascertain  the  particulai^  at  which  they 
point 

**  The  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein  have  been  framed  exclusively  with 
a  view  to  maintain  the  general  tranquillity  of  India,  by  preventing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Peshwa's  power,  and  by  securing  his  just  rights  from  violence  and 
usurpation*'* 

"  The  object  of  Lord  Wellesley's  policy  is  to  establish  a  permanent  foundation 
of  general  tranquillity  in  Indian  by  securing  to  every  state  the  free  enjoyment  of 
its  just  rights  and  independence,  and  by  frustrating  every  project,  calculated  to 
disturb  the  possessions,  or  to  violate  the  rights,  of  the  established  powers  of  Hin- 
dustan, or  of  the  Deccan."  f 

*^  Every  principle  of  true  policy  demands,  that  no  effort  should  be  omitted  by 
the  British  government  to  establish  a  permanent  foundation  of  general  tranquil- 
lity in  India,  by  securing  to  every  state  the  free  enjoyment  of  its  just  rights  and 
independence,  and  by  frustrating  every  project,  calculated  to  disturb  the  posses- 
sions, or  to  violate  the  rights,  of  the  established  powers  of  Hindustan,  and  of 
the  Deccan."  f 

^  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein  promises  to  establish  the  British  in- 
terests in  the  Malufatta  empire,  on  the  most  solid  and  durable  foundations ;  to 
afford  additional  security  for  the  permanent  tranquiflity  and  prosperity  of  the 
British  dominions  in  India,  and  to'effectualiy  exclude  the  interests iand  influence 
of  France  frt)m  the  Mahratta  empire."  § 

The  object  of  the  Governor-General,  as  he  himself  is  fond  of  describing  it, 
was,  **  A  system  of  general  defensive  alliance  between  the  British  power,  and 

*  Gov.-6en.'8  Narrative,  Ibid.  p.  312.  f  Ibid.       ;     t  Ibid*  p.  309.  i  Ibid.  p.  SIS. 

VOL.  III.  4  I 
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Book  VI.  the  several  states  of  Hindustan:*"  *    This  was  indeed  a  great  and  operose  scheme 
^'■'*— V*— ^  of  policy.     Equally  great,  however,  were  the  effects  which  the  GovemoivGeneral 

expected  from  it;  permanent  tranquillity,  as  he  thus  declares,  and  justice^  over 

the  whole  of  India. 
TheGoyernop-     When  the  Govemor-Geueral,  however^  after  aacribing  these  grand  effects  to 
ing^offiraied^^  ^^^  p(H)summation  of  his  proposed  alliance  not  with  one,  but  with  all,  or  most 
^^^^^jjjj^^of  the  leading  states  of  India,  proceeds,  in  the  warmth  of  his  mind»  to  ascribe 
if  eitended  to  them  all  to  the  sinde  treaty  with  the  Peahwa,  we  find  him  practising  a  very 

ail  or  most  of  , 

the  princes  of  ordinary  fallacy,  that  is,  predicating  of  a  part,  what  ought  to  have  been  predir 
produ^^gene-  cated  only  of  the  whole :  as  if,  because  the  head,  limbs,  and  trunk,  constitute  a 
jJXraSst  »w*o,  it  should  be  affirmed  that  the  human  foot  is  a  rational  animal- 
ascribes  these      n  caHuot  bear  to  be  affirmed,  in  a  distinct  propositiQn,  that  the  mere  additum 

great  effects  ^  ^  .  •  , 

to  the  single    of  the  inconsiderable  power  of  the  Peshwa  gave  the  British  government  sudi  a 
PwiiwiL      *  commanding  and  absolute  power  all  over  India  as  every  where  to  secure  justice 
and  tranquillity;  that  is,  to  compel  nndeviating  obedience  to  its  commi»ds  on 
the  part  of  every  government  on  that  continent. 

Besides,  if  it  were  allowed,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  such  a  propoaitioii 
were  capable  of  being  maintained,  it  followed^  that  no  general  ^rstem  of  aHiance 
was  required ;  that  an  alliance  with  the  Peshwa  alone>  exclusive  of  the  rest  of 
the  Indian  princes^  accomplished  simply  all  that  was  propoised  to  be  aooom<- 
pUsbed^  by  the  immense,  and  troublesome,  and  complicated  machinery  of  alliances 
with  all  the  princes  in  India.     Why,  then,  did  the  Govemor^General  aim  at  any 
more? 
Supposition        It  is  reasonable,  however,  to  suppose,  that  the  Govamor-General  means»  what 
with  thePesb-he  SO  often  tdls  US  that  he  nieans»  namely,  that  the  alliance  with  the  Peshwa 
ducroti^er^dT  ^^  ^  ^  considered  as  about  to  fulfil  the  hopes  which  he  held  forth,  only  in  so 
henceUote**   **^  **  ^^  ^*^  *  tendency  to  pro^oe  other  alliances^  from  the  union  of  which^  ail 
great.effects.    taken  together,  those  great  effects  might  be  expected  to  proceed. 
Investigation       But  what  tendency,  then,  had  the  aUiance  with  the  Peshwa  to  produce  other 
sition.  alliances  of  the  same  description  ?    We  have  seen^  afaready,  ia  what  manner  tibe 

GovemOT-General  and  his  agents  supposed,  that  it  would  produce  them.  Thej 
supposed  that  it  would  place  the  British  power  in  a  situation  to  coerce  con^detefy 
the  other  Mahratta  sovereigns ;  that  is,  to  restrain  them  from  every  course  of 

*  Instructions  to  Colonel  Collins*  Ibid.  p.  8.  See^  too,  his  instructions  to  the  fesident  at 
Poona,  22d  November,  1802,  where  he  describes  it  as  a  plan  **  to  combine  the  principal  powers 
cf  Hindustan  in  a  general  system  of  defensive  alliance  and  guarantee."  Ibid*  p.  65*  See  also 
(lOvefnoy-Geaeral's  Naccatire^    Ibid.  p.  307^ 
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action  of  which  the  British  goremmeiit  should  disapprove ;  and  that  the  Mahratta  Chap*  Xt. 
sovereigns,  seeing  the  coercion  unavoidable,  would  choose  coercion  with  the  ^'T^CT^ 
benefit  of  having  the  British  government  bound  to  defiend  them,  rather  than  co- 
ercion detached  from  that  benefit. 

Experience,  in  a  very  short  time,  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  these  expects 
tions.  The  treaty  with  the  Peshwa  did  not  produce  an  alliance  with  any  other 
of  the  Mahratta  states  whatsoever.  It  did  not  produce  the  tranquillity  of  all 
India :  it  produced  one  of  the  most  widely  extended  wars  which  India  had  ever 
seen.  If  this  war  reduced  the  Mahratta  princes  to  Ihe  necessity  of  submitting 
to  the  will  of  the  conqueror,  it  w;as  not  the  alliance  with  the  Peshwa,  but  the 
war,  by  which  that  submission  was  produced;  an  effect  which  the  same  cause 
might  have  equally  secured,  if  the  treaty  of  Bassein  had  never  existed.  K  it 
be  said,  that  the  treaty  of  Bassein  produced  the  effects  which  the  Governor- 
iSeneral  applauds,  by  producing  at  any  rate  the  war  out  of  which  they  flowed; 
what  is  this,  but  to  say,  that  the  treaty  of  Bassein  was  good,  only  as  creating  a 
pretext  for  war;  and  that  it  was  fit  and  prqper  to  be  made,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  creating  it?  But  to  perform  a  public  act,  with  an  intention  to  produce  a  war, 
is  purposely  to  be  the  author  of  the  war,  only  with  a  machination  contrived  to 
impose  a  contrary,  that  is,  a  wrong  belief,  upon  the  worid. 

The  good  things  derived  from  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  must,  then,  be  regarded  Benefits  of  the 
as  all  summed  up  in  tiiese  two  effects ;  first,  the  war  with  the  Mahratta  chiefi ;  I^^^ned 
and  secondly,  the  means  which  it  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  war.     As  to  J^y^tiiS^on " 
the  vear,  if  that  was  a  good  thing,  it  might  have  been  easily  produced  without  of  those 

points. 

the  treaty  of  Bassein.  Therefore  the  treaty  of  Bassan  deserves  but  little  admi* 
ration  or  applause  upon  that  account.  As  to  the  other  question ;  namely,  in 
whM  proportion  it  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  war,  the  Governor-General 
presents  an  answer  on  which  he  ajqpears  to  lay  the  greatest  stress.  The  treaty 
of  Bassein  was  a  contrirance  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  Mahratta  states.  It  ik 
necessary,  therefore,  to  inquire,  how  far  the  truth  of  this  allegation  eictends. 

The  treaty  of  Bassem  was  calculated  to  withhold  the  Pe^wa  firom  any  confe- 
deracy hostile  to  the  English.  It  was  so  frn-  from  calculated  to  prevent,  that  it 
was  calculated  to  produce,  a  confederacy,  hostile  to  the  English,  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  Mahratta  states. 

A  very  limited  question  thus  remains  to  be  answered ;  namely,  how  much  the 
chance  of  the  accession  of  the  Peshwa  would  add  to  the  dangers  arising  fi^im  the 
chance  of  a  confederacy,  hostile  to  the  English,  among  4lie  other  Mahratta  states ; 
and  how  much  would  those  dangers  be  lessened,  by  the  certainty  of  his  abaence  ? 
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Book  VI.   The  item  in  the  account,  it  is  evident,  is  the  power  of  the  Peshwa ;  and,  that 

^^■^^^^**^  being,  remarkably,  small,  as  the  danger  of  a  confederacy  could  not  be  greatly 

augmented  by  his  presence,  so  it  could  not  be  greatly  diminished  by  the  reverse. 

The  treaty  of       There  is,  howcvcr,  a  view  of  the  danger,  which  is  drawn  by  the  Grovemor- 

Bassein  had  no  ,  t%  •    %    /»  t       t  tt  i  •■■         r^   •     ■»»  wn 

tendency  to  General,  m  very  irightnil  colours.  He  says,  that  either  Scmdia  or  Holkar  must 
ratto  ^ww*  have  prevailed  in  the  contest  subsisting  between  them  at  the  time  when  the 
ies^s"dan*erous  ^^^^7  ^^  Bassciu  was  framed ;  that  the  successful  prince,  whoever  it  should  be^ 
to  the  English,  would  havc  engrossed.thc  powcr  of  the  Peshwa;  would  thence  have  become  too 

than  it  would 

have  assumed  powcrful  to  be  resisted  by  any  of  the  other  Mahratta  princes ;  would  of  course 
cord*:^*^"*^'  have  subdued  them  all;  and,  uniting  under  his  sceptre  the  whole  power  of  the 
Mahratta  nation,  would  have  become  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  the  British  state. 
From  this  danger  it  was. delivered  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein. 
.    To  make  of  this  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  two  things 
;must  be  allowed :  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  danger  held  forth  was  such  as  it  is 
jrepresented ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  was  no  better  method  of  averting 
that  danger.     Both  may  be  disputed.     First,  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  the 
Mahratta  state  would  have  assumed  a  shape  more  formidable  to  the  English,  had 
the  contending  princes  been  Jeft  to  themselves.  .  It .  is  not  even  probable.     The 
probability  is,  that  Spindia  and  Holkar,  neither  being  able  to  sucoeed  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  his  wishes,  :would  have  been  obliged  to  compromise  their  differences ;  and 
the  Peshwa  might  have  acquired  rather  more  of  power  and  .independence,  than 
he  had  previously  enjoyed.     But  if  Scindia  prevailed ;  as  the  greater  power  of 
that  chieftain  rendered  it  probable,  if  any  of  them  prevailed;  that  he  would  be 
the  successfiil  contender ;  in  what  respect  would  his  power  be  greater,  than  it 
was  before  Holkar  appeared?  At. that  time,  he  was  master  of  the  Peshwa;  and 
yet  so  little  had  he  increased  his  strength,  that  a  mere  adventurer  was  able  in  a 
few  years  to  raise  an  army,  an  army,  against  which  he  found  it  difficult  tp  contend. 
Scindia  possessed  not  talents  to  bind  together  the  parts  of  an  extensive  dominion,  as 
discordant  as  those  of  a  Mahratta  empire ;  and  had  he  united  the  HoU^ar  posses- 
sions, and  even  .those  of  the  Peshwa,  to  his  own,. he  would  have  diminished, 
rather  than  increased,  his  efficient  power.     Experience  showed  that  by  the  at- 
tention he  was  obliged  to  bestow  in  holding  in  obedience  the  Peshwa's  dominions 
in  the  south,  his  authority  became  little  more  than  nominal,  over  his  own  in  the 
north. 

It  W0HI4  be  tedious  to  run  over,  all  the  possible  shapes  into  whicbf  if  left  to 
themselves,  the  Mahratta  states  niight  then  have  fallen ;  but  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  thiat  no  shape  which  they  had  any  chance  to  assume  would  have  been 
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so  formidable  to  the  English,  as  that  into  which  they  were  thi*owii  by  the  treaty  Cbap.  XI; 
of  Bassein.  ""— ^v—— ^ 

1803 

But,  if  the  reality  of  the  danger,  which  the  Governor-General  thought  he  Or,  than  it 
foresaw^  were  as  well  proved,  as  it  appears  to  stand  unsupported  by  proof,  it  S«n  mad7to 
would  still  remain  to  inquire  whether  it  mif^ht  not  have  been  averted  by  other  »»;"">«  ^y 

,  other  means. 

and  better  means,  than  the  treaty  of  Bassein:  -Had  the  mind  of  the  Governor- 
General  not  been  imperiously  guided  by  his  passion  for  **  the  system  of  general 
defensive  alliance  between  the  British  power,  arid  the  several  states  of  Hindus- 
tan," he  might  have  mterposed,  with  so  much  effect,  in  the  character  of  an  ar- 
bitrator, as  to  establish  a  balance  in  the.  Mahratta  empire ;  and  a  balance,  which 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  Bi^tish  government  to  keep  perpetually  trimmed^ 
He  might  have  so  terminated  the  subsisting  disputes,  as  to  make  the  power  of 
Sdndia,  the  Peshwa,  Holkar,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  nearly  equal.  In  the 
contests  which  would  of  course  prevail  among  them,  the  British  govermnaat,  by 
always  showing  itself  disposed  to  succour  the  weakest  party;  might  have  pos- 
sessed a  pretty  complete  security  for  maintaining  the  Mahratta  empire;  if  there 
was  any  use  in  such  a  care,  in  the  shape  which  it  had  thus  been  intentionally 
made  to  assume.  .  Not  only  did  the  power  of  the  British  state  enable  it  to  inter- 
pose with  a  weight  which  none  of  the  parties  would  have  been  easily  induced  to 
resist ;  but  such  was  in  fact  the  state  and  disposition  of  the  parties,  that  they 
all  appealed  eagerly  to  the.  British  government,  and  most  earnestly  solicited  its 
interference.  The  Governor-General,  by  rushing,  with  eyes  fixed  on  nothing  but 
the  beauties  of  his  **  defensive  system,**  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  which  gave 
to  the  British  the  government  in  fact  of  one  member  of  the  Mahratta  state,  and. 
threatened  in  a  most  alarming  manner  t'he  independence  of  all  the  rest,  sacri- 
ficed the  high  advantage  of  acting  as  a  mediator  between  the  Mahratta  princes, 
and  created  a  confederacy  which  hiardly  any  other  combination  of  circumstances 
could  have  produced. 

The  Governor-General  ascribes  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein  only  one  other  advan-  Dissolution  of 
tage,  of  the  importance  of  which  it  seems  desirable  that  an  estimate  should  be^®^*^"^ 
made;  namely,  the  destruction  of  the  French  influence  in  the  Mahratta  state. 5<^*!j^  Pf^ 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  the  treaty  of  Bassem  by  which  that  destruction  was  war,  not  by 
produced ;  it  was  the  war  with  Scindia ;  and  a  war  with  Scindia,  if  it  had  been  Bwsein.^  ^ 
worth  a  war,  would  have  produced  it  without  the  treaty  of  Bassein.     But 
though  what  the  treaty  of  Bassein  did  not  produce,  was  the  destruction  of  the 
French  influence,  what  the  treaty  of  Bassein  did  produce,  was  the  union  of 
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Their  power 
bj  no  means 
ibnmdable : 
and  it  would 
hare  been 
easy  to  pro- 
cure their 
dissolution 
without  a 


Scindia  witb  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  the  neoesaity^  in  order  to  accompBeih  that 
destruction,  of  vanquishing  both  of  those  princes  together,  instead  of  one. 

The  Governor-General,  as  suited  his  argument,  and  jH-obahljr  at  that  time  Ins 
state  of  mind,  represents  the  danger  from  French  influence  as  prodigiously  grest. 
Not  only  does  he  afBrm  the  power  possessed  by  the  French  officers  in  the  service 
of  Sdndia,  to  have  been  highly  alarming  to  the  British  government;  bttt  he 
holds  it  out  as  probable,  that  some  of  the  contending  parties  in  the  Mahratta 
state  would  have  solicited  the  aid  of  the  French  government,  have  received  a 
French  army  from  Europe,  thus  prevailed  over  all  its  opponents,  and  so  have 
established  a  great  Mahratta  empire,  supported  and  governed  by  the  French. 
Upon  this  theory  of  evil,  it  wUl  probably  not  be  expected  that  I  should  bestow 
many  words* 

The  influence  of  the  French  with  Scindia  was  at  this  time  so  fax  from  great, 
that  it  was  completely  undermined,  and  tottering  to  its  falL  So  well  aware  of 
this  was  Perron,  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  French  party,  that  he  had  already 
intimated  to  the  English  an  intention,  which  he  soon  after  fbUUed,  of  with* 
drawing  himself  fitim  the  Mahratta  service.  Not  oidy  Sdndia,  but  a&  im 
chie&,  had  become  jealous  of  the  French  to  the  highest  d^pree :  it  was  known  to 
the  English,,  that  he  meditated,  and  had  aheady  begun,  a  reduction  of  their 
power ;  *  they  found,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  that,  instead  of  objecting  to  the 
condition  which  they  proposed  to  him,  of  exduding  the  French  from  his  service, 
he  was  eager  to  close  with  it ;  and  there  seems  little  room  for  doubt,  that  if 
the  treaty  of  Bassein  had  not  been  conduded,  the  Governor-General  migfat,  if 
he  chose,  have  made  an  arrangement  with  Sdndia  for  discharging  the  French, 
without  the  lamentable  expense  of  a  war.f 

But,  if  the  condition  and  influence  of  the  French  officers  had  much  more 
nearly  corresponded  with  the  apprehensions  of  the  Governor-General,  it  is  high 
time  that  a  more  sober  estimate  of  the  danger,  than  hitherto  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  make,  should  be  suggested  to  him,  and  to  his  countrymen.  If  the 
assertion  were  made,  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  Frmch  officers  to 
render  Scindia,  or  any  native  pow»,  much  more  formidable  than  it  would  be 
without  them,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  refrite  that  opinidi.    What  renders 


•  Col.  Collins's  Dispatch.    Ibid.  p.  17,  18. 

t  The  Goyemor-General  himself  was  of  this  opinion,  when  be  first  sent  Colonel  Collins  to  the 
camp  of  Scindia,  with  an  expectation  that  he  would  not  only  dismiss  the  French  officers,  but 
accept  the  English  subsidiary  force ;  that  is,  give  np  his  military  power  entirdy  to  the  Engfidi. 
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t)ie  nttive  ^memgOB  weak,  is  less  the  badness  of  their  military  officers^  than  Chaf.  XL 
the  badness  of  their  goremments ;  and,  under  such  goYemments,  no  offioecs  caa  ^ 
be  very  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  strength.  If  the  ccmunanding  officer 
has  not  land  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  his  troops,  he  is  always  without 
resources :  If  he  has  land,  he  becomes  a  civil  ruler ;  and  the  multiplicity  and 
extreme  difficulty  of  his  civil  functions  leave  little  of  his  time  for  military  cares* 
Besides,  he  has  then  an  interest  in  peace ;  both  because  his  country  yields  most 
when  he  is  most  attentive  to  it,  and  because  his  troops  are  more  easily  main^ 
tained  at  home  than  in  the  field.  In  the  next  place,  to  form  a  right  judgment 
on  this  impwtant  subject,  it  is  necessary  duly  to  consider  how  many  powerful 
causes  must  all  be  united,  all  operate  in  conjunction,  to  produce  an  efficient  and 
formidable  army.  Of  these,  some  of  the  most  important  are  incapable  of  exists 
ing  in  the  armies  officered  by  Europeans  in  the  service  of  the  native  princes  of 
India.  Allowing,  what  never  would  happem,  that  the  physical  requisites  of  an 
army  were  all  provided,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  all  the  efficiency  of  then 
requisites  depends  upon  the  sort  of  machine  which  the  officers,  ccmsidered  as 
an  (M-ganiaed  body,  compose,  the  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  of  the  causes 
necessary  to  render  that  machine  a  good  one,  some  of  the  most  important 
cannot,  in  the  circumstances  we  are  contemplating,  ever  be  found.  To  give  to  a 
body  of  men,  that  most  peculiar,  that  highly  artificial,  and,  when  contemfdated 
by  itself,  most  extraordinary  turn  of  mind,  which  is  necessary  to  convert  them 
into  an  organ  of  life,  of  unity,  of  order,  of  action,  and  energy  to  the  animate 
and  inanimate  materials  of  an  army,  requires  the  utmost  force  of  the  kgal  and 
popular  sanctions  combined.  But  neither  the  legal  nor  the  popular  sanctioa  can 
be  made  to  cerate  with  any  considerable  force  upon  Frdichmen,  in  such  a  situ* 
ation  as  that  of  officers  in  the  army  of  an  Indian  prince*  What  is  there,  in 
such  a  situation,  to  restrain  the  operation  of  private  views,  arising  from  the  k>ve 
of  money,  or  the  love  of  power,  firom  pique,  firom  jealousy,  from  envy,  frcm 
sloth,  and  the  many  thousand  causes,  whidi  are  always  producing  qppoaitioa 
among  men  when  they  are  not  under  the  operation  of  the  strongest  motives 
to  resist  them  ?  Under  an  European  government,  it  is  not  the  power  of  the 
general,  which  produces  that  unity  of  will,  by  which  an  army  is  animated.  In 
general,  his  power  would  be  far  firom  adequate  to  so  extraordinary  an  effisct 
The  whole  power  of  government,  operating  with  unlimited  command  over  the 
means  both  of  reward  and  punishment ;  the  whole  force  of  the  popular  sanction, . 
holding  forth  the  hatred  and  contempt,  or  the  love  and  admiration,  of  those 
among  whom  he  is  to  spend  his  days,  as  the  portion  of  every  man  who  conforms, 
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Book  VI.  or  does  not  confqrm,  to  what  is  expected  of  men  in  his  situation,  are  not  only 

^"■^"■^^'^■^^  added  to  the  authority  of  the  General,  but  so  difficult  is  the  effect  accounted,  that 
1803* 

even  when  all  these  forces,  operating  together,  produce  it  to  any  considerable 

degree,  the  world  thinks  that  it  never  can  express  sufficient  admiration,  never 
bestow  a  sufficient  portion  of  applause.  Which  of  these  great,  and  indispensable 
powers,  had  any  existence  in  the  case  of  Perron,  or  any  other  officer,  in  a  similar 
case  ?  Upon  his  officers,  it  is  plain,  the  popular  or  moral  sanction  had  no  means 
of  operation.  What  cared  they,  what  should  be  thought  of  them,  by  the  people 
of  Sdndia's  court  or  kingdom,  as  soon  as  it  was  more  agreeable  for  them  to  be 
gone  than  to  remain  ?  What  cared  they  for  his  punishments,  when  they  had  it 
in  their  power  to  make  their  escape  fix)m  his  dominions  ?  A  body  of  officers,  in 
such  a  situation,  is  a  rope  of  sand.  The  General  who  leads  them  is  their  slave ; 
because  he  can  retain  their  service  only  by  pleasing  them  :  He  can  seldom  please 
one  set  of  them,  without  displeasing  another:  And  he  dares  not  restrain  their 
excesses ;  which  produce  two  deplorable  effects,  the  unavoidable  loss  of  disci- 
pline, and  the  hatred,  wherever  he  advances,  of  the  people  whom  he  is  unaUe  to 
protect.  The  chances,  therefore,  are  innumerable,  against  the  event,  that  any 
army,  oflicered  as  that  of  Sdndia  by  Frenchmen,  should  ever  become  formidable 
to  one  officered.as  that  of  the  British  in  India. 

Of  this  truth  the  Governor-General  himself  appears  to  have  been  not  alto- 
gether unapprized.  The  evidence  is  exhibited  in  the  instructions  which  he  issued 
to  the  Commander-in-chief,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  for  holding  out  to 
the  French  officers  inducements  to  abandon  the  service  of  Sdndia;  and  in  the 
hopes  which  he  entertained  that  those  invitations  would  produce  their  effect.* 
It  is  exhibited  also  in  the  declarations  which  he  makes  of  the  acquiescence  with 
which,  in  several  states  of  drcumstances,,  he  would  have  beheld  the  continuance 
of  the  French  officers  in  the  service  of  Sdndia.  Thus,  the  Grovemor-General, 
when  he  conceived  suspicions  that  the  Peshwa,  even  subsequent  to  his  ffight  from 
Poona,  would  refuse  to  execute  his  engagements  for  receiving  the  English  mer- 
cenary force,  declared  that  he  would  not  attempt  compulsion,  nor  risk  a  war 
with  a  combination  of  the  Mahratta  powers,  even  for  the  mighty  benefits  of  the 
treaty  of  Bassein.f  Again,  when  he  despaired  of  inducing  Sdndia  to  accede 
to  the  tertos  of  his  defensive  alUance,  he  assured  him,  that  the  English  govern- 
ment  would  still  gladly  preserve  ynth  him  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace, 

*  See  Papers  of  Instructions.    Ibid.  p.  156,  &c. 
f  Paper«  on  the  Mahratta  War,  ut  supra,  p.  68. 
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provided  he  did  not  resist  the  treaty  of  Basaein,  or  infiringe  the  rights  of  any  Chap.XF. 
British  ally.*  In  other  words ;  had  the  Feshwa  not  agi%ed  to  put  his  military 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  the  Governor-General  would  have  quietly 
bdield  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  states,.  Sdndia's  Frenchmen  and  all,  existing 
in  their  usual  independ^ce  and  turbulence,  rather  than  incur  the  evils  of  a  war 
for  the  sake  of  producing  a  change :  And  had  Sdndia  not  assumed  an  attitude 
which  implied  a  determination  to  resist  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  the  Governor- 
General  would  not  have  made  war  upon  him,  in  order  to  effect  the  destruction 
of  his  European  force;  a  war,  which,  nevertheless,  had  that  destruction  been^ 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  state  which  he  ruled,  it  would  have  been  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  wage.f 

As  to  the  chance  of  the  arrival  of  a  French  army  from  flurope,  a  chance 
which  the  Governor-General  represents  as  most  formidable,  how  that  was  dimir 
nished  by  the  trea;ty  of  Bassein,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive.  If  any  thing  was. 
likely  to  induce  Sdndia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  to  seek  asedstance  from  an  army, 
ef  Frenchmen,  of  whom  tiiey  were  jealous  only  somewhat  less  than  they  were 
ef  the  English,  it  was  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  reductimi 
which  was  effected  of  the  power  of  Sdndia  would  have  deprived  a  French  armyr 
of  the  assistance  to  which  it  might  otherwise  have  looked,  it  was  the  war,  by 
which  this  effect  was  produced,  not  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  This  is  another 
argument  which  proves  that  the  treaty  of  Bassein  was  good,  only  as  furnishing  a 
pretext  for  the  war  with  Sdndia  and  Berar. 

Had  Englishmen  b^en  capable  of  forming  a  sober  estimate  of  the  drcum^i^ 

^  GoT.-Gen.'8  Letter  to  Sdndia,  Ibid.  p.  134',  also  129. 

t  When  the  Governor-General,  it  may  be  ftirther  observed,  telltf  ScindSa,  that  he  had  not  the 
means  of  defending  himself  against  the  miserable  power  of  Holkar,  (Ibid.  p.  181,  1SS)>  he 
surely  made  very  small  accomit  of  Perron  and  his  battalions;^  It  has  been  given,  in  parliament^ 
as  the  opinion  of  two  men,  not  apt  to  agree  on  disputable  ground,  of  both  Hastings  and  Francisi 
that  European  officers,  and  disciplined  battalions,  were  to  the  native  princes,  especially  the  Mah- 
rattas,  a  source  of  weakness,  not  of  strength;  who,  though  formidable  by  their  irregular  warfare^ 
could  not  be  so  in  a  pitched  battle.  See  Report  of  the  debate,  on  thie  state  of  affiura  in,  India> 
5th  of  April,  1805.  It  wa»  affirmed  on  that  occasion  by  Mr.  Francis,  that  after  the  minutest  in- 
vestigation, he  found  there  were  not  more  than  twelve  French  officers  in  the  whole  Mahratta 
service.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  sp^ecific  statement  of  the  number,  nothing  but  large 
general  ejspressions,  is  given  by  the  Indiian  government.  Francis,  moreover  affirms,  that  of  the 
farce  under  the  command  of  Perron,  the  greater  part  were  ordihaiy  Mahratta  troops ;  but  a  smalt 
povtifa  officered  by  Europeans^  or  disciplined  in  the  European  manner* 
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Governor- 
General  esti- 
mates very 
low  the  evils 
produced  by 
the  treaty  of 
Bassein. 


Book  VI.  stances  of  France,  at  that  time  in  a  situation  very  little  calculated  far  seiidii^ 
an  anhy  to  India,  the  f  alue  attached  to  this  contingency  would  not  have  been 
great.     Neither  would  it  be  easy  to  show,  that  her  chances  of  success,  had 
France  conducted  an  army  to  India,  would  not  have  been  fully  as  gieat,.  at  ihe 
dose   of  the  Mahratta  war,   as  before.     A  [Mrospect  of  deliveranoe  from  the 
English  would  probably  have  roused  the  whole  Mahratta  nation,  then  peculiarly 
exasperated,  to  have  joined  the  invaders.     As  for  the  loss  of  Scindia's  French 
officers,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  supply  their  place,  and  to  incoiporate  with 
the  European  battalions  as  many  native  troops  as  their  funds  could  maintain. 
In  regard  to  pecuniary  supply,  Sdndia  could  not  be  less  capable  of  aiding  them 
after  the  war,  than  before.     He  was  totally  incapable  at  both  tnnes. 
'  The  Governor-General  not  only  made  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  treaty  of  Bassein :  He  had  a  contrivance  for  making  a^  very  low 
estimate  of  the  expense  which  it  produced.     It  produced  indeed  a  war,  which  laid 
upon  the  East  India  Company  a  frightfol  load  of  debt.  But  the  contending  armies  of 
Scindia  and  Holkar  could  not,  the  Governor-General  informs  us,  have  been  kept 
in  the  field,  without  ravaging  the  t^titories  of  the  English  and  the  Nijsam  ;  and 
to  stand  protected  against  thb  danger,  armies  must  have  been  ]daced  on  the 
frontiers,  which  would  have  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  war.     This  is  cme  of 
those  vague  asseHions,  which,  without  much  r^ard  to  their  foundation,  are  so 
c^n  hazarded,  when  th^  are  required  to  serve  a  particidar  purpose ;  but  whidi 
answer  that  purpose  only  so  long  as  ^ley  are  looked  at  with  a  ^fetant  and  a 
c^ffeless  eye.  ^  In  the  present  case,  it  may  safely  be  iiffirmed,  that  allihe  f9q)ef)se 
which  a  plan  of  defence  required  would  have  been  the  merest  trifle  in  com- 
parison with  the  enormous  expenditure  of  the  war.    That  much  would  have 
heen  required  for  d^nce,  is  fully  coirtradicted  by  the  Govemor-G^eralhimsctf ; 
who  confidently  affirmed  his  beKef,  that  the  treaty  oi  Bassen,  howeveralarming 
and  odious  to  Scindia  and  Hol&ar,  would  yet  be  unable  to  move  them  to  hos- 
tilities, because  they  knew  their  own  weakness,  and  the  dreadful  consequences 
of  a  war  with  the  British  power.     If  for  the  mighty  interests,  placed  at  stake 
by  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  it  was  yet  inq»obahle  they  would  dare  to  provoke  4fae 
British  anger,  it  wt»  next  to  a  certainty,  that  they  would  be  careful  not  to  pro- 
voke it  for  the  sake  of  a  little  plunder. 
The  question       To  have  placed  the  subsidiary  force  with  the  Nizam  upon  his  frontier,  and  to 
or  ^lof^e  ^^^  increased  to  the  necessary  extent  the  troops  stationed  m  Mysore,,  presented 
treFty  cf  Bas-  but  little  demand  for  expeadilnv^  beyond  what  the  maooiteiMnGe.of  diat  pertkHi 
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of  the  army  would  have  required  m  any  other  station.  If  some  little  expense  Chap.  XL 
must  have  attended  these  movements,  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  it  coolly  ''•""^v— -^ 
as  fit  to  be  compared  with  the  huge  expenditure  of  the  Mahratta  war.  ^^.^  deoend 

We  are  now  then  prepared  to  exhibit,  in  a  few  words,  the  statement  of  profit  '^  ^^  io°g 

*  run  upon  tkd 

and  loss  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein.    What  was  gained  by  it  was  the  dependance  questioo  of    . 
of  the  Peshwa,  and  nothing  more :  What  was  lost  by  it  was  all  that  was  lost  by  STliwiJ^ta 
the  Mahratta  war.    The  loss  by  the  Mdiratta  war  is  the  excess  of  what  it  pro-  ^^' 
duced  in  evil  above  what  it  produced  in  good.    Of  the  good  and  the  evil  which 
was  produced  by  the  Mahratta  war,  nothing  can  be  spoken  with  precision  tfll  it 
is  known  what  they  are.     An  account,  therefore,  of  the  events,  and  of  the 
results  of  the  war,  will  usefully  precede  the  portion  which  remains  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  efi(scts  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein. 
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CHAP.  XIL 

/  .  •  Objects  to  xvhich  the  Operations  of  the  Army  in  the  North  were  to  be  ^rtctedr^ 
-O^ects  to  which  the  Operations  qfthe  Army  in  the  South  were  to  be  directed 

.  -^ Minor  Objects  of  the  War — General  Lake  takes  the  Field — History  oj  the 
French  Force  in  the  Service  >of  Scindia,  and  if  his  Possessions  in  the  Dooab 
^ — History  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Aulum  continued — Battle  of  AUyghur^ 
Mnd  Capture  of  the  Fort — Battle  of  Delhi,  and  Surrender  of  the  Emperor 
to  the  English — Agra  taken — Battle  of  Laswaree — French  Force  in  the 
Service  qf  Scindia  destroyed,  and  his  Dominions  in  the  Dooab  transferred  to 
the  English — Operations  of  the  Army  under  General  fVellesley  in  the  South 
r^Ahmednuggur  taken-^Battle  of  Assye-^Boorhanpore  and  Asseerghur 

,  taken — Scindia  makes  an  Overture  toward  Peace — Battle  of  Argaum — 
Siege  and  Capture  of  the  Fort  of  Gawilghur — Operations  in  Bundelcund — 
in  Cuttack — in  Guzerat — Negotiation  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar — Treaty 
concluded — Negotiation  with  Scindia — Treaty  concluded — Engagements 
with  the  minor  Princes  near  the  Jumna — Scindia  enters  into  the  defensive 
Alliance — Governor  GeneraVs  Account  qf  the  Benefit  derived  from  the  de^ 
fensive  Alliances,  and  the  Mahratta  War — Investigation  qf  that  Account. 

Book  VL^  J  QR  the  war,  as  soon  as  it  should  begin,  the  Governor-General  had  prepared  a 

1803.      TBiosit  extensive  scheme  of  operations.    To  General  Lake,  the  Commander-in- 

Governor-      chief,  at  that  time  present  with  the  army  on  the  upper  frontiers,  instructions  had 

ttractioDs  to   been  sent  on  the  28th  of  June ;  pointing  out,  not  only  the  necessity  of  placing  the 

mander4n.     *™^y  Under  his  couunand,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  in  a  state  of  preparation 

chief.  fQj.  the  field,  but  also,  though  briefly,  and  in  the  form  of  notes,  the  objects  to 

the  attainment  of  which  the  operations  of  that  army  would  immediately  be 

directed.     On  the  consequent  exertions  of  the  Commander^-in-ddef,  to  make 

ready  for  action,  the  Governor-General  bestows  unqualified  praise.     ^^  By  the 

indefatigable  activity,"  says  he,  '^  zeal,  ability,  and  energy  of  General  Lake 

(whose  personal  exertions  have  surpassed  all  former  example,  and  have  been  the 

main  source  of  the  success  of  the  war  in  that  quarter)  the  army  of  Bengal,  on 

the  north-west  frontier  of  Oude,  was  placed,  towards  the  dose  of  the  month  of 
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Julf,  in  a  state  of  preparation  and  equipment  favourable  to  the  immediate  attadc  Chap.  XII. 
of  M.  PerronV  force,  as  soon  as  authentic  advices  should  be  received  of  the  ^'*"~v— -^ 

1  AAA 

commencement  of  hostilities  in  the  Deccan."  * 

In  this  part  of  the  extensive  field,  which  the  plan  of  the  Governor-General  Objects  at 
embraced,  he  gave  notice  of  two  militery,  and  two  political,  objects.    The  first  of  c^^raandcr. 
the  military  objects  was  to  conquer  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  Sdndia's  do-  ^If^^'"- 
minions  which  lay  between  the  Gkmges  and  the  Jumna ;  destroying  completely  in  the  north. 
the  French  force  by  which  that  district  was  protected ;  extending  the  Company's 
frontier  to  the  Jumna ;  and  including  the  cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  with  a  chain 
of  posts,  sufficient  for  protecting  the  navigation  of  the  river,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jumna*    The  second  of  the  military  objects  was  of  minor  importance ;  the 
annexation  of  Butidelcund  to  the  British  dominions. 

The  political  objects  were  also  two.    The  first,  to  use  the  language"  of  the 
Governor-General,  was,  ^^  the  possession  of  the  nominal  authority  of  the  Mogul ;  *" 
that  is  to  say,  the  possession  of  his  person,  and'  thereafter  the  use  of  his  name, 
to  any  purpose  to  which  the  use  of  that  name  m^ht  be  found  advantageous. 
Together  with  the  dty  of  Delhi,  the  person  of  the  Mogul  had  for  a  series  of 
years  been  subject  to  Scindia ;  more  immediately,  at  that  particular  moment,  to 
Perron,, as  the  vice-gerent  of  Scmdia  in  that  part  of  his  kingdom.     The  acqui- 
sition of:  the  country  would,  of  course,  place  the  M<^ul,  too,  in  British  hands. 
The  second  of  the  Governor-General's  political  objects  was,  an  extension  of  his 
general  scheme  of  alliance.    He  desired  tiiat  the  whole  of  the  petty  states,  to 
the  southward  and  westward  of  the  Jiimna,  firom  Jyn^^  to  Bunddcund,  should 
be  united  in  '^  an  efficient  system  of  aDiano^"  with  the  British  government.! 
1    Such  were  the  ends  to  be  pursued  in  the  north ;  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which  the  Commander-in-chief  was  vested  with  the  same  sort  of  powers,  which' 
had  already  been  conveyed  to  General  Wellesley,  for  the  more  secure  attainment 
of  those  which  were  aimed  at  in  the  south.    General  WeUesley  was  expected,  Objects  at 
with  the  force  under  his  command,  to  defeat  the  confederate  army  of  Scindia  WeUesiey^wat 
and  the  Rajah  of  Berar ;  to  protect  fix)m  all  danger,  in  that  direction,  the  domi-  ^^^^  ^  ^^® 
nions  of  the  Company  and  theur  allies ;  and  to  establish,  in  their  subsidizing 
form,  the  govoimients  of  the  Nizam,  the  Peshwa,  and  Guickwar. 

The  province  of  Cuttack  separated  the  Company's  dominions  in  Bengal,  from  Minor  objects 
the  northern  drears.    By  the^  conquest  of  this  district,  the  territory  of  the  i.  The  wn^ 

♦  Papers  ut  supra,  p.  IS*,  2S4. 
•     t  Gov.-GeQ.'s  Letter  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  dated  27th  of  Jul^,  1809*  Ibid.  p.  156. 
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Book  VI,   Ekiglish  nation  in  the  northern  part  of  -  India  would  be  united^  (m  the  ea^lefA 
"^ v^"-^  coCist.  With  that  m  the  south,  and  wdold  extend  im  one  unbroken  Une  ftom  the 

1803 

.  en  4^  mountains  on  the  frontier  of  Tibet  to  Cape  Comoria ;  the  Mahrattaa  on  thai 

quest  Of  ^/Ut-  * 

tack.  g£de  of  India  would  be  deprived  of  all  connection  with  the  sea»  and  hence  with 

tiie  transmarine  enemies  of  the  Anglo-Indian  gevemment ;  a  comn>toiiicatiflB 

nd  liable  to  the  interruption  of  the  monsoons  would  be  fimned  between  Gal* 

cutta  and  Madras ;  and  an  additional  porti<»i  of  the  Bengal  frontier  would  be 

delivered  from  the  chance  of  Mahratta  incursions.     The  province  of  Cuttadc 

belonged  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar.     Preparations  were  made  for  invading  it  flbant 

the  time  at  which  the  operations  of  the  principal  armies  should  commence. 

s.  Of  Ba-  Sdndia  possessed  the  port  of  Baroach^  and  a  contiguous  district  on  die  coast 

^er  posses-  of  Guzerat.     The  government  of  Bombay  was  made  ready  to  seize  thern^  as 

sSndr/in      soon  as  the  war  should  be  declared. 

Guzerat.  General  Lake  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  10^0  men,  oonristing.  of  about 

takes  the  field.  300  European  artillery,  three  regiments  of  Eurq)ean,  and  five  of  native 
cavalry,  one  regiment  of  European,  and  eleven  battalions  of  native  infimtry. 
Beside  this  force,  about  8,500  men  were  sissembled  near  Allahabad  £3r  the 
invasion  of  Bundelcund;  and  about  2000  were  coUected  at  Mirsapoor^  to  cover 
Benares,  and  guiurd  the  passes  of  the  adjoining  mounttdns. 
History  of  The  army  of  Sdndia,  to  which  General  Lake  was  to  be  opposed,  was  under 

Fraich  force,  the  command  of  a  Frenchman,  named  Pemm,  and  stated  by  the  Governor- 
General,  on  grounds  of  course  a  little  imeertain,  to  have  consisted  of  16^000 
or  17,000  infantry,  formed  and  disciplined  on  the  European  plan ;  with  a  large 
body  of  irregular  infantry,  from  fiffben  to  twenty  thousand  hosse,  and  a  train 
of  artUlery,  which  the  Governor-General  describes,  as  both  numerous  and  well 
iq>p6inted.* 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  power  of  Sctndia,  in  this  quarter  of  India^  a 


*  Vide  Gov.-Gen.'s  Notes  relative  to  the  late  transactions  in  the  Mahratta  empire.  Jhid. 
p.  235.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  prevalence  of  exaggeration  :  Col.  Collins  in  his  letter 
ftom  Seindia's  camp,  dated  7th  of  April,  1802,  says ;  "  Since  my  arriTal  at  this  court,  I  have 
obtained  more  accurate  information  of  tbe  state  of  the  regular. iii£Emtiy  in  die  service  of  DowkK 
Rao  Sdndia  than  I  heretofore  possessed.  I  believe  jrour  Lordship  miiy  rely  on  the  Cfmectaess  of 
the.  following  statement  General  Perron  commands  four  brigades  of  native  infantry^  each 
consisting  of  ten  battalions  of  sepoys.  The  complement  of  a  battalion  is  716  firelocks,  and 
every  corps  is  commanded  by  two  or  three  European  officers."  Ibid.  p.  17*  By  this  statement 
Perron's  infantry  amounted  to  28,640,  more  than  one  half  beyond  the  estimate  of  the  Gotemor- 
General|  which  yet  we  mayisuppose  beyond  the  mariu 
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&ort  history  is  reqtdred,  not  only  of  the  peculiar  composition  of  his  army,  but  Chap.  Xlh 
dio  of  the  territorial  acquisitions  which  he  there  retained  Deboigne»  though  ^'"—v"^ 
not  the  first  Frenchman  who  was  admitted  into  the  army  of  Sdndia,  was  the 
first  who  obtained  any  considerable  d^ree  of  power.  Bom  a  Savoyard,  of 
parents  respectable,  thou^  poor,  after  having  served  some  time  in  the  army  of  his 
own  pEince,  he  entered  the  more  splendid  service  of  France,  in  quality  of  an 
ensign  in  the  Irish  brigades.*  In  the  vicissitudes  of  his  early  life,  we  must  con* 
tent  ourselves  with  effects ;  the  causes  very  firequently  remain  unknown.  We 
find  him,  next,  an  ensign  in  a  Russian  army,  serving  against  the  Turks.  He  was 
here  taken  prisoner ;  carried  to  Constantinople ;  and  sold  as  a  slave.  After  the 
war,  being  redeemed  by  his  parents,  he  rqwiredto  St.  Petersburg,  found  means 
to  recommend  himself  and  was  made  a  lieutenant  He  was  detached  to  some 
Russian  post  on  tiie  Turkish  fi:'antier,  and  had  the  fi>rtune  to  command  the  escort 
which  attended  Lwd  Percy  in  a  progress  among  the  Grecian  islands.  In  con- 
sequence dTthe  impression  which  he  must  have  made  upon  that  nobleman,  and  the 
views  which  he  must  have  disclosed.  Lord  Percy  furnished  him  with  two  letters 
of  recommendation,  one  to  Mr.  Hastings,  Governor  of  iBengal,  and  another  ta 
Lord  Macartney,  Govemoir  of  Madras,  to  whose  acquaintance,  it  is  said,  he 
had  already  been  admitted,  during  the  residence  of  that  nobleman  as.  British 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  surmised,  that  he  obtained  the  consent  of  th^ 
Empress  to  make  a  voyage  to  India^  ftom  which  he  was  to  return  by  way  of 
Cashmere,  Tartary,  and  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
arrived  at  Madras  in  the  year  17S0,  and  engaged  as  an  ensign  in  the  s»*vice  of 
Hxe  Nabob  of  Arcot  In  1782  he  repaired  to  Calcutta,  wheie  the  letter  of 
Lord  Percy  pnxsDred  him  a  fiivourable  reception  &oak  Mr.  Hastings.  Witihont  ^ 
fadosing  his  connection  with  the  Russian,  government,  he  described  to  that 
Governor  the  journey  by  Cashmere^  and  the  shores  of  tiie  Caspian,  as  the 
olyect  which  he  now  had  in  view ;  and  was  fiimished  by  him  with  a  reeom-> 
BBendation  to  the  Nawaub  of  Oude,  and  the  Bjritish  Fesident  at  Lucknow.  It 
is  said ;  that  he  was  accommodated  by  the  Nawaub  with  a  bUl  of  exchai^ 
on  Cashmere  for  6,000  rupees,  with  which,  instead  of  prosecuting  his  journey,  he 
pmrchased  arms  and  horses,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  tiie  Rajah  of  J^poor ; 
Huat  upon  intett^ence  of  this  proceeding  he  was^ordered  down  to  Ludmow  by  Mr. 

*  Thifi  sketch  of  the  history,  both  of  Deboigne  and  of  Perron,  for' which  I  have  been  obliged 
t»  trust  to  sources  a  )Me  uncertain,  is  given,  as  exhibiting,  which  is  enough  for  the  present  pur- 
|!06e,.aB  idea,  correct  as  to  ^  class  of  men  to  which  diey  belsnged,  rather  than,  in  e?ery  minute 
particular,  as  to  the  individuals  who  are  named. 
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B<K>K  VI.    Hastings,  whom  he  thought  it  his  interest  to  obey ;  that  he  found  the  means  of 
^"""^^^"^^  exculpating  himself  iii  the  mind  of  that  ruler,  and  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Lucknow ;  that  he  now  engaged  in  trade,  which  be  prosecuted  with  success ; 
that  he  came  to  Agra,  in  1784,  at  which  time  the  Rana  of  Gohud  was  closely 
besieged  by  Madajee  Scindia ;  that  he  suggested  to  the  Rana  a  plan  for  raising 
the  siege,'  but  Scindia  intercepted  his  correspondence,  and,  impressed  with  the 
proof  of  military  talents    which  it  displayed,  consulted  Mr.  Anderson,   the 
British  resident,    on  the  propriety  of  taking  him  into  his  service ;  that  Mr. 
Anderson,  to  whom  he  had  letters  of  recommendation,  sent  for  him,  introduced 
him  to  Scindia,  and  procured  him  the  command  of  two  battalions,  to  be  disd* 
plined  in  the  European  style.    The  terror  which  Scindia  foimd  to  march  before 
the  grape  and  bayonets  of  Deboigne's  battalions,  and  ibfi  effects  which  they 
produced  in  the  battles  of  Lallsort,  Chad&sana,  and  Agra,  from  1784  to  1789« 
made  him  eager  to  increase  their  number  to  eight,  then  to  sixteen,  and  after- 
wards, it  is  said,  to  twenty  battalions,  at  which  amount  they  remained.     A  bat- 
talion complete,  consisted  of  500  muskets,  and  200  gunners,  with  four  fiekl 
pieces  and  one  howitzer.'    The  military  talents  of  Deboigne,  and  the  efficiency 
of  his  troops,  were  the  grand  instrument  which  facilitated,  or  rather  produced, 
the  victories,  and  enlarged  the  dominions   of  Scindia,  in  the  region  of  the 
Junma.     In   1792,  with  eight  battalions,  he  fought  the  desperate  battk  of 
Mairta  against  a  great  army  of  Rattores,  a  wariike  tribe  of  Rajpoots.    In  the 
same  year,  and  with  the  same  force,  he  defeated,  after  an  obstinate  conflict  at 
Patun,  the  formidable  army  of  Ishmael  Beg.     In  1792,  he  defeated  the  army  of 
Tuckqjee  Holkar,  containing  four  battalions  disciplined  and  commanded  by  a 
Frenchman ;  and  at  last  made  Scindia,  without  dispute,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  native  princes  in  India.    Deboigne  was  a  man  above  six  feet  hi^  with 
giant  bones,  large  features,  and  piercing  eyes ;  he  was  active,  and  laborious  to 
an  astonishing  degree ;  understood  profoilndly  the  art  of  bending  to  his  purposes 
the  minds  of  men ;  and  was  popular  (because  men  felt  the  benefit  of  his  equi- 
table and  vigilant  administration),  though  stained  with  three  unpopular  vices, 
jealousy,  avarice,  and  envy.* 

Perron  came  into  India  as  a  petty  c^cer  of  a  ship,  either  with  Suffirein,  or 
about  the  time  of  Sufirein's  arrival.  HiEiving  travelled  into  the  upper  provinces, 
he  first  received  employment  in  the  army  of  the  Rana  of  Gohud,  where  he 

.  *  This  account,  which  savours  of  exaggeration,  is  derived  from  an  English  gendeman,  who 
served  at  the  same  time  with  Deboigne  as  an  officer  in  Scindia's  army.  See.  Asiat.  An,  Register 
for  1805,  Characters,  p.  2& 
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served  yoder  the  immediate  command  of  an  Englishman.  After  the  destruction  Chap.  ]£tf . 
«f  thef  Rana,  he  joined,  in  quality  of  qoarter-master-serjc^nt^  a  corps  commanded  '^^— *v— ' 
by  a  Frenchman  in  the  service  of  Sdndia.  Though  he  soon  raised  himself  to  a 
higher  command,  his  corps  was  reduced,  upon  the  return  of  the  army  into  can-^ 
tonments ;  and  he  was  even  unsuccessful  in  an  aj^lication  for  employment  in  iiuf 
army  of  the  Begum  Sumroo.  When  the  brigade  of  Deboigne  began  to  be  formed, 
the  prospects  of  Perron  revived.  He  received  the  command  of  the  Boorhanpor^ 
battalion ;  and  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in  the  battle  of 
Patun.  He  conunanded  the  detachment  of  Deboigne's  army  which  besieged 
Ishmael  Beg  m  Canoor ;  and  it  was  to  him  that  Ishmad  Beg  surrendered.  Tm 
the  honour  of  their  European  education,  Deboigne  and  Perron  resolutely  pro- 
tected their  prisoner  firom  the  death  which  Scindia,  who  had  suffered  from  his 
prowess,  thirsted  to  inflict  upon  him ;  and  he  remained  in  the  fiirt  of  Agra, 
with  a  considerable  aUowance  for  his  subsistence.  When  the  corps  of  Deboigne 
became  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  divided  into  two  brigades,  he  gave  the  com* 
jnand  of  the  first  to  M.  Frimont,  and  that  of  the  second  to  M.  Perron,  who, 
accordingly,  upon  the  death  of  Fiimont,  became  second  in  command.  When 
the  ambition  of  Sdndia  to  establish  a  control  over  the  Peshwa  carried  him  to 
Foona,  it  was  the  brigade  of  Perron  which  attended  him  thither,  and  &rmed 
the  prindpJEd  part  of  his  force.  Perron,  thus  about  the  person  of  Dowlut  Rao 
£x)m  the  moment  of  his  accession^  and  one  of  the  main  instruments  of  his 
power,  easily  succeeded  to  the  whole  authority  of  Deboigne,  when,  in  1798,  that 
commander  withdrew  with  his  fortune  to  Europe.* 

M.  Deboigne  had  received  a  large  track  of  country,  in  the  region  of  the  Jumna, 
in  assignment  for  the  maintenance  of  his  troops.  Not  only  the  territory  as  well 
as  the  army  which  had  devolved  upon  Perron  required  his  presence  upon  the 
departure  of  Deboigne ;  but  the  presumption  of  the  Governors,  both  of  Delhi 
and  of  Agra,  had  so  much  increased,  by  the  long  absence  of  Sdndia  in  the 
south,  that  it  seemed  to  be  high  time  to  reduce  them  to  obedi^ice.  In  the 
f  month  of  October,  1798,  Perron  sent  two  battalions,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Sutherland,  one  of  the  Englishmen  who  helped  to  officer  Sdndia's  regular 
brigades,  with  an  expectation  that  the  Killedar  would  deliver  up  the  fort;  but 
disappointed  in  that  hope  he  sent  three  battalions  more,  and  the  place  was 
invested.    Though,  from  a  humane  regard  to  the  aged  Mogul  and  his  family, 

*  TbeMe  particulan,  collected  by  the  well-infonned  editor  of  the  earliest  volumes  of  the  As. 
An.  Reg.  (see  toL  iii.  Charac.  p.  S9)j  are  confinned  by  common  lustory  in  aU  the  leading  and 
material  points. 
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Book  VI.   who  were  kept  as  a  sort  of  prisoners  in  the  fort,  much  caution  was  used  in 
^^"■^j^^^  firing  at  the  place,  it  was  ready  for  assault  in  nineteen  days,  when  the  Killedar 
capitulated  and  surrendered.* 

This  was  the  occasion,  on  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  custody  of  the  em^ 
peror  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Frenchman.  He  had  now,  during  ten  years, 
been  subject  to  the  power  of  Sdndia,  under  which  he  fell,  by  the  following 
means. 
Account  of  In  1782,  when  Mr.  Hastings  so  eagerly  made  peace  with  the  Mahratta  powerst 
sessioDs^iTdbe  their  dominions  were  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  that  great  chain  of  mountains, 
Dooab.  which  extends  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west,  firom  Cuttack  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  Ajmere,  and  ferms  a  great  boundary  between  the  southern  and  the 
northern  portions  of  the  Indian  continent.  This  physical  barrier,  against  the 
dangers  to  which  the  English  dominions  in  the  north  of  India  were  exposed  fiom 
the  vicinity  of  the  Mahrattas,  was  not  all.  On  the  western  half  of  this  chain 
of  mountains,  on  its  northern  side,  and  immediately  bordering  upon  the  Com* 
pany*s  frontier,  or*  that  of  their  dependant  the  INabob  of  Oude,  were  placed^ 
forming  another  line  of  defence,  a  number  of  small  independent  states,  all  jealous 
of  the  Mahrattas,  and  all  dreading  any  extension  of  their  power.  The  whole  of 
that  wide  expanse  of  country,  which  extends  from  near  Allahabad  on  the  east  to 
the  river  Sutledge  on  the  west ;  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  mountainous  ridge 
just  mentioned,  on  the  north,  as  far  as  Shekoabad,  by  the  Jumna,  thence  by  a 
line  passing  near  Secundra  to  the  Ganges,  and  by  the  Ganges  to  Hurdwar ;  was^ 
by  the  policy  of  Mr.  Hastings,  left  open  to  the  ambition  of  the  Mahrattas.  This 
country  contained,  among  other  principalities,  the  territory  of  Bundelcund,  and 
Narwar ;  that  of  Gk)hud,  including  Gualior  and  Bind ;  and  the  great  province^ 
of  Agra  and  Delhi,  including  the  Jaat  country,  and  nearly  one  half  of  the 
Dooab,  subject  chiefly  to  the  Emperor  Shah  Aulum,  and  a  few  other  Mahome- 
dan  chiefs.  Sdndia  was  the  Mahratta  prince,  who,  firom  the  vicinity  of  his  ter^ 
ritories,  and  from  his  power;  was  best  situated  for  availing  himself  of  the 
offered  advantage ;  and  he  did  not  aUow  the  opportunity  to  escape.  Another 
Mahratta  chieftain,  indeed,  found  means  to  get  a  partial  possession  of  Bundel- 
cund, while  Sdndia  was  engrossed  with  the  business  of  other  acquisitions ;  but 
ail  the  rest  of  that  extensive  country  was  wholly  appropriated,  by.  the  latter 
chieftain.f 

*  See  Letters  from  an  officer  in  Perron's  army.    Asiat  An.  Register,  vol.  i.  Chron.  p.  30, 
t  See  Rennel  Asiat.  An.  Reg.  for  1804,  Miscel.  Tracts,  p.  77.:    Hamilton's  East  Ind.  Gazet- 
teer.   The  policy  of  letting  him  take  possession  of  this  country,  is  thus  represented  by  Lord 
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Scxndia  had  already  made  great  progress  in  subduing  this  region,  when,  with  Chap.  XII. 

Ismael  Beg,  he  approached  Delhi  in  1788.     Gholam  Khadur,  a  son  of  Zabita  ' v—— ^ 

Khan ;  who,  having  from  some  cause  of  displeasure  been  banished  from  the  pre-  Historjofthe 
sence  of  his  father,  had  received  an  asylum  from  Shaw  Aulum,  and  growing  into  Adum?*^ 
his  £ivour,  had  been  created  by  him  Ame^  ul  Omrah ;  enjoyed  at  that  time  the 
principal  power  at  Delhi.  The  Emperor  appears  to  have  been  desirous  of  eman- 
cipating himself  from  the  dominion  of  Gholam  EJiadur,  a  man  of  a  haughty,  - 
and  ferocious  character ;  and  informed  him  that,  having  no  money  to  carry  on 
the  contest,  he  r^^arded  redstance  as  vain.  Gholam  Khadur  himself  undertook 
fixr  resources ;  only  insisting,  that,  as  ^^  the  presence  of  the  monarch  was  half 
the  battle,"  the  Emperor  should  head  the  army  in  the  field :  and  to  this  the  Em« 
peror  assenting,  commissioned  Gholam  Khadur  to  make  the  requisite  prepara- 
tions for  war.  Next  day,  it  is  said,  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  Scindia  was 
intercepted,  in  which  the  Emperor  exhorted  Scindia  to  use  the  greatest  possible 
diqpatch,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Ghcdam  EJiadur;  '<  for  Gholam  Khadur,** 
said  he,  *^  desires  me  to  act  contrary  to  my  wishes,  and  oppose  you."  Upon  this 
discovery  Gholam  Khadur,  burning  for  revenge^  ordered  an  attack  upon  the  fort, 
in  which  Shah  Aulum  resided ;  carried  it  in  a  few  days ;  flew  ta  the  apartment  of 
the  monarch,  whom  he  treated  with  every  spedes  of  indignity ;  and  then  put  out 
his  eyes.  After  plundering  the  Emperor  and  his  fiunily,  and  sparing  no.  expe- 
dient, however  degrading,  to  strip  the  females  of  all  their  valuable  ornaments,  he  - 
fled  upon  the  approach  of  Scindia ;  who  thus  became  master  of  the  legitimate 
sovereign  of  India,  and  of  all  the  territories  which  yet  owned  his  sway.* 

Wellesley;:  ^'  The  territories  of  Scindia  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  interrupt  the  line  of 
our  defence  in  tliat  quarter ;  and  some  of  his  principal  posts  are  introduced  into  the  centre  of  our 
dominions;  while  the  possession  of  Agra,  Delhi,  and  of  the  western  and  southern  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  enables  him  to  command  nearly  the  whole  line  of  the  western  frontier.  In  the  event  of 
any  considerable  accession  to  Sdndia's  power,  or  in  the  event  of  his  forming  any  connexion  with 
France,  or  with  any  enemy  to  the  British  interests-^the  actual  position  of  his  territories  and  forces 
in  Hindostan  would  furnish  great  advantages  to  him,  in  any  attack  upon  the  Company's  dominions/' 
Goy.-Gen.'s  histructtons  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  dated  27th  July,  180S.  Ibid.  p.  156.  As 
the  Governor-General  was  making  out  a  case,  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  exaggeration. 

*  Of  this,  as'of  other  parts  of  the  Mahratta  history,  in  which  the  English  were  not  immediatdy 
concerned,  when  our  knowledge  is  sufficiently  certain  in  all  the  points  of  any  material  importance; 
we  must,  for  the  minute  particulars,  be  satisfied  to  know  that  they  cannot  be  very  remote  from  the 
truth. — The  remaining  history  of  Gholam  Khadur  is  short  He  took  refiige  in  Agra,  which  Scindia 
besieged.  Seeing  resistance  hopeless,  he  took  advantage  of  a  dark  night,  8tu£Ped  his  saddle  with 
tiie  jeweh  which  he  plundered  from  the  fiunily  of  the  Emperor,  and  with  a  few  followers  took  his 
fight  towards  Persia.    On  the  second  night,  having  fallen  from  hia  horsci  he  gave  time  to  his  pur* 
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Book  VI.       Though  the  Emperor  was  allowed  by  Sdndia  to  remain  in  the  fort  of  Ddhi# 


1803. 


with  the  nominal  authority  over  the  city,  and  a  small  district  around,  he  was 
held  in  a  state  of  poverty,  in  which  not  only  the  decencies,  but  almost  the  neces- 
saries of  life  were  denied  to  him  and  his  family.  A  Killedar  or  Governor  was 
placed  in  the  fort,  by  whom  he  was  guarded  as  a  prisoner.  And  Sdndia  at 
times  had  made  him  set  forth  his  daim,  not  only  to  the  tribute  which  the  English 
had  covenanted  to  pay  to  him  for  Bengal,  which  they  had  so  early  found  a  pre« 
text  for  not  paying,  and  which  now  with  its  interest  amounted  to  a  prodigious 
sum ;  but  to  the  wide-extended  sovereignty  which  had  ceased  to  be  his,  only  by 
successful  usurpation  and  rebellion. 

As  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Perron  behaved  not  to  Shah  Aulum  with 
all  the  humanity  and  delicacy,  practicable  in  the  circumstances  of  Perron ;  so 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  c<»idition  of  the  unhappy  monarch  was  ame- 
liorated, after  he  became  subject  to  that  European  officer.  M.  Perron  is  repre- 
sented, by  all  those  from  whom  we  receive  any  accounts  of  him,  except  the 
English  rulers,  as,  not  only  a  man  of  talents,  but  a  man  of  humanity  and 
moderation.* 

suers  to  come  up,  and  make  him  priBoner.  Scindiai  after  exposing  himi  for  some  time^  fintin 
irons,  next  in  a  cage,  ordered  him  to  be  deprived  of  big  ears,  nose,  hands,  feet,  and  eyes;  in 
which  deplorable  condition  he  was  left  to  expire. — The  party  who  pursued  him  was  commanded 
by  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Lostoneaux.  It  was  under  him  that  Perron  is  said  to  have  been 
first  admitted  into  the  service  of  Sdndia,  when  he  served  as  a  quarter-ma8ter->serjeant  Losto- 
neaux is  sfud  to  have  got  possession  of  the  saddle,  which  Gholam  Khadur  is  supposed  to  have 
stuffed  with  diamonds.  This  at  least  is  known,  that  he  soon  after  contrived  to  slip  away,  and 
returned  to  £urope.  His  corps  breaking  up  after  his  desertion.  Perron  was  in  danger  of  losing 
employment,  till  Sdndia's  General  gave  him  a  battalion  of  his  own.  Asiat.  An.  Beg.  for  ISO^ 
Chron.  p.  63.— Also  for  1801,  Charac.  p.  39. 

*  The  English  officer  from  whose  letters,  in  the  Asiat.  An.  Reg.  vol.  i.  Chron.  p.  50,  we  have  the 
account  of  the  surrender  of  Dellu  to  Perron's  battalions,  says,  ''  The  General,  firom  that  amiaUe 
humanity,  which  is  a  noble  trait  in  his  character,  endeavoured  to  avoid  recourse  to  hostile  meaaureSt 
in  regard  to  the  old  king,  Jthe  numerous  princes,  and  princesses,  who  are  detained  in  the  forts 
and  even  when  the  siege  was  laid,  it  was  with  the  full  permission  of  the  king,  and  every  measure 
adopted  to  obviate  any  possible  injury  to  the  old  monarch  and  tiie  royal  ftunily.  Thou^  the 
troops  in  the  fort,  amounting  to  600,  were  debarred  from  all  exterior  supplies  of  provisions,  yet 
General  Perron  ordered  that  the  royal  persons  should  be  amply  supplied,  and  their  provisions  pass 
unmolested."  The  author  of  a  very  intelligent  letter  (dated  Oude,  November,  1799,  on  the  mili- 
tary state  of  the  north-west  part  of  the  Company's  frontier ;  published  in  the  Asiat.  An.  Register 
for  1804*,  Miscel.  Tracts,  p.  77)  says,  **  General  Perron,  a  French  officer  of  great  ezperienoe 
and  consummate  abilities,  both  as  a  statesman  and  soldier,  represents  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  in 
Hindustan;  and  is  invested  with  the  most  full  and  absolute  authority  over  every  department  of  the. 
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'    By  ihe  dfefance  at  wUch  Sdncfia^  while  engaged  in  establtsdhiing  his  authority  Chap.  XII. 

in  the  south,  was  kept  fimn  his  dooumohs  in  the  north,  the  administration  of  ^'""^^v-'**"-^ 

the  goTermnent  of  his  new  acquisitions,  in  the  region  of  the  Jumna,  fell  almost  Actual  state  of 

entirdy  into  the  hands  of  Perron,  who  was  present  with  an  army,  and  had  a  ^'  ^®"^- 

laige  portidn  of  it,  in  assignment  finr  the  maintenance  of  his  troops.     We  have 

the  testimony  of  a  most  unexceptionable  witness,  Colonel  Collins,  both  that  he 

made  a  wisie  and  excellent  use  of  his  power;  and  that  the  success  of  his  admi- 

ustration  had  created  incurable  jealousy  and  hatred  in  the  breast  both  of  Scin* 

dia's  noUes,  and  of  Sdndia  himsdf.    **  I  have  it,"  says  that  resident,  in  his  letter 

dated  80th  of  March,  1802,  «'  from  good  authority,  that  the  Sirdars  of  thi» 

court  have  frequently  remonstrated  with  the  Maharaja,  on  the  subject  of  the 

extensive  authority  vested  in  General  Perron ;  and  I  have  also  been  tdid  in  con^ 

fidence,  that,  whenever  the  disturbances  in  this^  quarter  are  composed,  so  fieur  as 

to  admit  of  Scindia's  repairing  to  Agra,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Maharaja  to 

deprive  the  General  of  the  command  of  those  fortresses^  which  he  now  possessea^ 

in  Hindostan.    Nor  do  I  doubt  the  truth  of  this  mformation ;  when  I  reflect  on 

the  general  disposition  of  the  Mahrattas ;  they  being,  as  your  Lordship  well 

knows,  at  aU  times  inclined  to  suspicion  and  jealousy ;  of  which  I  saw  i^trong 

symptoms,  at  my  audience  with  the  Maharaja  on  the  a7th  ultimo.  The  ministers, 

who  were  present  at  this  interview,  having  put  various  questions  to  me  respect^ 

ing  the  state  of  Scindia's  possessions  in  the  Dooab,  I  purposely  spoke  of  them,  as 

being  in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  ascribing  the  same  to  the  able  manage^ 

inent  of  General  Perron,  to  whom,  as  your  Lordship  recollects,  they  are  assigned 

in  jeydad.    I  also  noticed  the  unwearied  attention  of  the  General,  to  improve 

imd  strengthen  the  works  of  the  different  fortresses  garrisoned  by  his  troops ; 

and  mentioned  likewise  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  the 

Rajpoot  and  Seik  Sirdars,  who  were  chiefly  guided  by  his  councils  and  direc* 

tions."  *    Though  we  may  easily  enough  suppose  in  this  language  a  degree  of 

exaggeration,  to  which  the  occasion  may  be  supposed  to  have  presented  tempta* 

tion,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  a  gentleman,  of  an  En^ish  education,  and  of  a. 

high  character,  to  have  made  a  deliberate  statement  for  which  he  knew  t]iere 

was  no  foundation  in  fiict.    In  his  next  letter  Colonel  Collins  says,  *<  Such  Mah<^ 

ratta  Sirdars,  as  are  envious  or  jealous  of  the  power  of  M:  Perrour  do  not  scruple 

to  affirm,  that  he  by  no  means  wishes  the  total  ruin  of  Holkar;  since,  in  this 

goveniment,  civil  and  militarjr^— This  power  he  exerdsei  with  great  moderatioD,  at  the  ismetime 
with  a  degree  of  judgiaent  and  energy,  that  evince  very  superior  talents/*' 
*  Papers  rdative  to  the  Mahratta  war  in  1808,  ut  supra,  p«^l7* 
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Book  VL  events  the  Mahanja.wouldb^  enabled  to  repair  to  tlindcMrtan,  and  to  take  apoii 
^  v^~^  himself  the  chief  directioa  of  affiiirs  in  that  quarter..  Whether  or  not  Sdndia^ 
has  been  influenced  hj  these. suggestifios,  Li^hall  not  presume  to  determine;,  but 
I  believe  it  to  be  an^  undoubted  fact,  that  General  Perron  has  been  gi^n  to  un- 
derstand he  must  relinquish.the  collections  of  all  the  districts  whidi  he  now  pm-- 
sesses  in  Hindostan, .  excepting  those  appertaining  to  his  jeydad,  the  annual  re- 
venues of  which  are  estimated  at  forty  lacs  of  rupees ;  at  present,  the  General 
collects  nearly  eighty  lacs.'.'*  From  Futty  Ghur,  to  which,,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  unhealthy  season,  he  had  returned  from  Sdndia's  camp,  having  by 
the  way  paid  a  visit  to  Perron  at  his  Jiead  quarters. at  Cowle,  Colond  CoSins^ 
on  the  24th  of  June,  180S,  wrote  again,  as  follows :  ^  General  Perron  has  been 
peremptorily  directed  by  Scindia  to  give  up  all  the  Mehals  in  his  possession,  nofe 
appertaining  to  his  own  jeydad.  And  I  understand,  from  good  authority,  that 
the  General  is  highly  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  Sdndia's  nmdstevs  cm  this 
occasion ;  insomuch  that  he  entertains  serious  intentions  of  rdiaquishing  his  fx^ 
sent  command,  in  the  service  of  the  Maharaja.  Indeed,  when  J  was  at  Cowl^ 
he  assured  me,  that  ere  long  I  might  probably  see  him  at  Futty  Ghur.'''f 
Thedestnio  The  first  objcct  to  which  General  liake  was  commanded  to  direct  the  opernr' 
ro^s  force,^the  tions  of  the  waT,  was  the  destruction  of  the  force,  of  General  Penon^  This  the 
Gener^^^e  Govemor-Gcneral,  though  }xe  very  seriously,  if  not  violently  dreaded  it,  yet  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  very  possible  inconsistence,  so  much  despised,  that  he  con*» 
fidently  expected  the  complete  annihilation  of  it^  before  the  ^id  of  the  rains. 
''I  desire,"  says  he,  ^^  that  your  Excellency  will  compose  the  main  anny,  and 
regulate  the  strength  and  operations  of  the  several  detachments,  in  the  mamier 
which  shall  appear  to  your  judgment  to  afford  the  most  absolute  security  for  the 
complete  destruction  of  M.  Perron's  force. previously  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
rains."  | 

Not  arms  alone ;  other  expedients  were  to  be  emptoyed.  **  It  would  be  highly 
desirable,"  says  the  Governor-General,  **  to  detach  M.  Perron  from  Sdndia's  ser- 
vice, by  pacific  negotiation. .  M.  Perron's  inclination,  certainly,  is,  to  dispose  of 
his  power  to  a  French  purchaser ;  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were  to  be 
found  ready  to  enter  into  terms  with  your  Excellency ;  provided  he  could  obtain 
sufiident  security  for  his  personal  interests. — ^I  empower  your  Excdlency.to  con- 
clude any  agreement  for  the  security  of  M.  Perron's  personal  interests  and  pro^ 

^  *  Letter  to.Govenior-General,  .dated>  Camp  near  Ougein,  18th  April,  1802.    Ibid.- p.  18*. 
Compare  the  statement  of  1,85,00,000  in  the  Governor-General's  notes.    Ibid.  p.  3S2. 
t  Ibid.  p.  2i.  t  Ibid.  p.  159. 
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jfetty,  afecompanied  by  any  Teasonafale  reinuneration  from  the  British  govern-  Chap,  Xli. 
inent,  which  shall  induce  him  to  deliver  up  the  whole  of  his  military  resources  ^■"^v*"~^ 
f^nd  power,  together  with  his  territorial  possession,  and  the  person  of  the  Mogul, 
Itnd  of  the  heir  apparent,  into  your  Excellency's  hands.  The  same  principle  ap- 
ices generally  to  M.  Perron's  European  officers.  And  the  proclamations,  with 
which  I  have  furnished  your  Excdlency,  will  enable  you  to  avail  yourself  of  the 
first  oj^rtunity  of  offering  propositions  to  those  officers,  or  to  the  several  corps 
wider  M,  Perron's  conrniand."  * 

On  the  7th  of  August,  the  Genend  mardied  from  Cawnpore.  On  the  28th  Battle  of  Alii* 
he  reached  the  frontier ;  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  moved  into  the  ^^' 
Mahratta  territories,  with  a  view  of  attacking'  a  part  of  M.  Perron's  army  as- 
sembled near  the  fortress  of  Allighur.  The  British  army  reached  the  enemy's 
camp  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  found  the  whole  of  his  cavalry 
drawn  up  on  the  plain,  close  to  the  fort  of  AlUghur.  Appearing  fo  be  strongly 
posted,  with  their  right  extending  to  the  fort  of  Allighur,  and  their  front  pro-' 
tected  by  a  deep  morass,  the  General  resolved  to  make  his  attack  on  their  left 
flank,  which  had  no  protection  except  from  two  detached  villages.  The  British 
cavalry  were  formed  into  two  Hues,  supported  by  the  line  of  infantry  and  guns ; 
but  the  enemy  retired,  as  they  advanced,  and  quitted  the  field  without  an  engage- 
ment. They  were  estimated  at  the  amount  of  15,000.  As  if  to  show  the  ex-  . 
Inreme  want  of  all  cohesion,  and  hence  of  stability,  in  the  materials  of  Perron's 
power ;  the  Commander-in-Chief  informs  the  Govemor-Gend:^,  and  the  Gover- 
nor-General with  exultation  informs  his  employers ;  that,  upon  so  very  trifling  an 
occasion  as  this,  **  many  of  the  confederates  of  M.  Perron  left  him ; "  and  *^  I 
learn,"  says  the  General,  **  from  all  quarters,  that  most  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
who  oj^sed  us  yesterday,  have  returned  to  their  homes,  declaring  their  inabi- 
lity to  oppose  the  English."  f 

The  town  of  Cdel  immediately  surrendered  to  the  English ;  but  the  garrisoii  Fort  of  Alii- 
of.  Allighur  resisted  all  the  motives  with  which  Lake  endeavoured  to  persuade  Is^uit  *° 
them.  After  consideration,  he  deemed  it  practicable  to  carry  the  fort  by  assault; 
and  this  he  prefenred  to  the  slow  operations  of  a  siege.  The  place  was  strong, 
with  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  a  fine  glacis,  the  country  levelled  for  a  mile  round, 
aoDd  exposed  in  every  direction  to  the  fire,  of  the  fort.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mon- 
8on  was  chosen  to  lead  the  attack;  and  the  preparations  were  completed  before 

*  Lett^r^  ut  supra.    Ibid.  p.  161.  t  Ibid.  p.  267,  268. 
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Book  VI.  the  4th  of  September.  At  three  o'clock,  on  the  moniiiig  of  that  day,  iht  troopi 
moved  down  to  a  distance  of  600  yards  from  the  sortie.  After  waiting  till  hidf 
sifter  fbur,  the  hour  of  assault,  ihe  storniiiig  party  advanced,  under  cover  of  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  British  batteries  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  arrived  within 
100  yards  of  the  fort  befi3re  they  were  perodved.  There  was  only  one  passi^ 
across  the  ditch  into  the  fort,  by  a  narrow  causeway,  where  the  enemy,  having 
commenced  a  mine,  but  omitted  a  draw-bri(^,  the  British  troops  were  enaUed 
to  pass,  and  assault  the  body  of  the  place.  As  soon  as  Colonel  Monson  per^- 
ceived  that  the  garrison  had  received  the  alarm,  he  pushed  on  with  two  flank 
companies  of  Europeans,  hoping  to  enter  the  gate  along  with  the  external  guard. 
The  gate  was  found  shut;  and  the  ladders  w^re  applied.  Major  Macleod  of  the 
76th  regiment,  and  two  grenadiers,  began  to  mount ;  but  so  fimmdable  an  array 
of  pikemen  appeared  to  receive  them,  that  it  would  have  been  vain  and  foofish 
to  persist.  A  gun  was  now  required  to  blow  open  the  gate.  Being  situated 
near  the  angle  of  a  bastion,  it  was  dilBlciilt  to  place  a  gun  in  a  situation  to  act 
upon  it.  Four  or  five  rounds  were  fired,  before  it  was  blown  open ;  the  troops 
were  stopped  about  twenty  minutes ;  during  which  they  were  raked  by  a  destruc- 
tive fire  of  grape,  wall-pieces,  and  matchlocks ;  Colonel  Monson  was  wounded ; 
six  oflSicers  were  killed;  and  the  principal  loss  in  the  assault  was  sustained. 
A  narrow  and  intricate  passage  of  considerable  length,  adl  ihe  way  exposed 
to  a  heavy  cross  fire  in  every  direction,  led  from  the  first  gatis  to  that  whic^ 
led  immediately  into  the  body  of  the  place.  To  this  it  was  a  work  ct 
great  difficulty  to  bring  up  t^e  gun ;  and  when  it  was  brought  up,  the  gate 
was  found  too  strong  to  be  fcNrced.  In  this  extremity  Major  Madeod  pushed 
through  the  widtet  with  the  grenaifio^,  and  ascended  the  ramp^ts.  After  this 
but  litde  opposition  was  made.  The  garrison  endeavoured  to  escape  in  every 
direction.  Many  jumped  into  the  ditch,  of  whom  some  were  drowned.  About 
SifiOO  perished.  Scnne  surrendered,  and  were  permitted  to  quit  the  fort,  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  was  dose  to  the  scene  of  action,  to  witness  an  attack 
whidh  nothing  but  the  persevering  bravery  of  the  men  permitted  to  succeed. 
The  English  loss  was  fifty-nine  killed,  including  six;  and  212  wounded,  ift- 
ckiding  eleven,  European  officers.* 

This  fort  was  esteemed  an  acquisition  of  great  importance ;  as  being  the  (xifi- 
nary  residence  of  M.  Perron,  and  the  principal  place  of  deposit  for  hi$  militaiy 

*  See  the  6ov.«Gen'g  Notes,  ibid.  p.  247-- end  the  Dispatch  of  the  Commaader,  p.  268. 
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stores ;  of  which  the  quantity^  found  by  the  English,  probably  because  it  was  in-  Chap.  XIL 
considerable,  is  not  specified,  in  any  of  the  printed  documents  in  which  the  value  ^"^>^~"^ 
of  the  acquisition  is  presented  to  view*     > 

The  same  day  on  which  Allighur  was  taken,  the  Commander  found  it  nec^« 
^Eury  to  send  a  consider$tble  detachment,  to  join  the  ofiicer  left  at  Futty  6ur, 
charged  with  a  convoy  for  the  army.  Five  companies  of  sepoys,  with  one  gun, 
under  the  command  of  lieutenant-Colonel  Coningham,  left  at  Shekoabad,  had 
been  attacked  on  the  2d  of  September,  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  a 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Fleury.  Though  much  superior  in  force,  the  as- 
sailants were  repulsed,  but  returned  to  the  attack  on  the  4th,  when  the  English 
capitulated,  their  ammunition  being  nearly  spent.  Before  the  reinforcements 
sent  by  the  General  arrived,  the  enemy  crossed  the  Jumna,  and  disappeared. 

On  the  5th  of  Sqitember,  M.  Perron,  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Lake,  which  Perron  retired 
was  received  on  the  7th.  In  that  letter  Perron  informed  the  British  Commander,  vicTof  ScindU. 
that  he  had  resigned  the  service  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,'  and  requested  permis- 
ripn  to  pass  with  his  &mily,  his  effects,  and  the  officers  of  his  suite,  through 
the  Compmy's  dominions  to  Lucknow.  The  instructions  of  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral, to  purchase,  if  possible,  the  surrender  of  the  military  resources  of  Perron,^ 
have  already  been  adduced.  We  are  informed  by  the  Governor-General,  that 
^  on  the  20th  of  August  the  Command^-in-Chief  received  a  letter  from  G^ieral 
Perron,  indicating  a.dedre,  on  the  part  of  that  officer,  to  effect  an  arrangement, 
which  might  preclude  the  necessity  of  an  actual  contest  between  the  British 
forces,  and  those  under  the  command  of  General  Perron.**  We  learn,  on  the 
same  occasion,  from  the  same  high  authority,  that  some  time  before.  Perron  had 
api^ed  for  leave  to  pass  through  the  Company's  territories,  as  being  about  to  re* 
sign  the  service  of  Scindia ;  and  had,  at  the;  request  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
sent  to  the  English  camp,  a  confidential  agent,  with  whom  a  discussion  took  place 
on  the  29th  of  August.  AH  that  we  further  know  is,  that  the  agent  departed, 
vrithout  effecting  any  arrangement.  The  Governor-General  tells  us,  that  **  he 
evaded  the  propositions  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  for  the  surrender  of  M. 
Perron."  *  Perron  might  have  received  a  large  sum  of  money,  had  he  bargained 
for  his  own  retirement,  and  transferred  to  the  English  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  military  resources  vrith  which  he  was  entrusted.  Perron  retired,  without 
bargaining  at  all ;  and,  although  he  had  the  greatest  cause  of  resentment  against 

«  Letter  from  Gov^Gen.  in  Council,  25th  Sept.  180S.    Ibid.  p.  187. 
VOL.  IIL  4  M 
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Book  VI.   Us  employer,  without  transferring  to  his  enemies  the  smallest  portidii  of  this  n^ 
sources  with  which  he  was  ^itrusted. 

The  Gk)yemor-General  informs  us,  that  JM  I^err(m  stated  two  fiacts,  which 
remarklEibly  confirm  what  I  have  alreadjr  suggested,  with  regard  to  the  miserable 
foundation,  and  feeble  texture,  of  all  such  power  as  his.  ^  M.  Perron  stated; 
that  his  reason  for  retiring  proceeded  from  his  having  received  intelligence  that 
his  successor  had  been  appointed ;  and  was  actually  on  his  way  tQ  take  possession 
fif  his  new  charge.  M.  Perron  also  observed,  that  the  treachery  and  ingra* 
titude  of  his  European  ofl^rs  convinced  him  that  further  resistaiice  to  the 
British  arms  was  useless."  * 

General  Lake,  who  estimated,  md  knew  that  the  Govemor-Oeneral  estimated, 
high  the  value  of  removing  M.  Perron,  granted  him,  in  a  prompt  and  handsome 
manner,  the  indulgences  which  he  requested ;  and  that  General  proceeded  in 
consequence  to  Lucknow. 
Genend  Lake  '  On  the  Same  day  on  which  General  Lake  received  the  letter  of  Poron,  mea» 
tow'i^rdDeihi.  ^^^'^^^^  being  completed  for  the  possession  of  Allighur,  he  began  his  march  Sat 
DelhL     On  the  9th  of  Sqytemb^,  he  reached  Secundra ;  and  during  the  ne3Ct 
two  days  advanced  about  dghteen  miles  beyond  Soorajepoor,  when  inteUigenoe 
was  received,  that  the  army  which  had  belonged  to  Perron,  now  commanded  hf 
anotiiar  Frenchman,  of  the  name  of  Louis  Berquien,  had  crossed  the  Jumna 
from  Delhi  during  the  night,  with  a  view  to  meet  and  repd  the  Bri:&h  army* 
Batde  of  ^^^  troops,  fritigued  with  eighteen  miles  of  mardi,  and  the  heat  ef  the  day, 

Deihi.  reached  their  ground  of  encampment  (sue  miles  from  Deihi)  about  eleven  o'dodc:, 

and  had  scarcdy  pitched  their  tents  when  the  outposts  were  attacked.  The 
General,  having  reconnoitred,  and  found  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle^  immediately  ordered  out  the  whole  line.  The  position  of  the  enemy  was  on 
a  rising  ground,  vrith  swamps  on  either  flank ;  their  fronts  where  alone  thej  could 
be  attacked,  was  defended  by  a  aumeroas  artillery  and  a  line  of  entrenchments. 
The  number  of  the  British  troops  amounted  to  about  four  thoosandfive hundred 
men.  That  of  the<enemy  is  stated  at  nmetcen  thousand.  The  British  ixtfantry 
were  ordered  to  advanoefrom  the  right  of  battalions  in  open  columns  of  com- 
panies ;  and  during  this  operation,  the  cavalry  were  commanded  to  precede. 
Advancing  two  miles  in  front,  they  were  exposed  for  one  hour  to  a  severe  can* 
nonade,  before  they  were  joined  by  the  infiintry ;  the  Commander-in-chief  had 

«  Gov-Gcn/ft  Notes.    Ibid,  p,  248. 
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his  hone  short  under  him;  and  a  consideiBUe  lass  was  sustained.    As  tiM  Csap.XIL 

infantry  ap|Hroached»  the  General  ordered  the  cavalry  to  fall  back^  with  a  view  ^'— •*>/— ' 

both  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  in&ntry,  and  if  possible  to  draw  the  enetny 

forward  from  their  entrenchments  upon  the  plain.    The  enemy  t^  into  the 

sniffe,  believed  the  movement  a  retreat,  and  advanced,  diouting,  with  the 

whole  of  their  guns.    The  Britidi  cavalry  retired,  with  the  utmost  steacMness 

and  order,  till  joined  by  the  infantry,  when  they  opened  from  the  centee,  and 

allowed  the  infantry  to  pass  to  the  front.     The  whole  were  instantly  fonned^ 

the  in£Emtry  in  one  line,  the  cavalry  in  a  second,  about  forty  yards  in  the  rear 

of  tiie  right  wing.    The  enemy  had  halted,  on  perceiving  the  British  infantry; 

and  begana  tremendous  fire  of  round,  gnq^e,  and  chain  shot.  The  General  having 

placed  himself  on  the  right  of  the  line,  the  men  advanced  with  steadiness,  and 

without  taking  their  muskets  from  thar  shoulders,  till  within  a  hundred  paces 

of  the  enemy,  who  began  to  pour  upon  thai  a  shower  of  grape  from  the  whole 

of  their  guns.     Orders  were  given  to  charge  with  bayonets.    The  line  firod  a 

▼oUey,  and  rushed  on  with  their  gallant  commander  at  their  head,  when  the  enemy 

gave  way,  and  fled  in  every  direction.    As  soon  as  the  troq)S  halted  after  die 

f^aig)^  the  General  ordered  the  line  to  bveak  into  columns  of  companies,  which 

permitted  the  cavalry  to  pass  through  the  intervals  with  their  gaUoper  guns^ 

•nd  complete  the  victory.    The  enemy  were  puirsued  with  daughter  to  the 

bankaof  the  Jumna.    This  battle,  though  small  in  scale,  and  not  very  trying 

from  the  resistance  of  the  enemy^  affords  a  high  specimen  both  of  the  talents  of 

the  General,  and  the  discipline  and  bravery  of  tiie  men. 

.    The  enemy  left  the  whole  of  their  artillery,  sixty^^gbt  pieces  of  ordnance^  TheEngHsh 

with  M  great  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  two  tumbrils  containing  treasure,  on  ^dposs^eJ' 

the  field.  In  men,  their  loss  was  estimated  at  three  thousmd :  that  of  the  English^  Sr^n  i^ 

in  killed,  wocmded,  and  missing,  was  four  hundred  and  eighty-five.    After  being  (amiiyof  the 

£ixipefor* 

seventeen  hours  under  arms,  the  British  army  tocAc  up  fteah  ground  towards  the 
rivier,  and  next  morning  encamped,  c^porite  to  the  city  of  DdhL  As  the  enemy 
)uul  evacuated  both  the  dty  and  fert,  Shah  Aulum  sent  amessage  to  express  his 
desire  of  placing  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  victors.  An  intrigue  had 
been  opened  with  him  before,  and  means  had  been  found  to  convey  to  him  a 
letter  from  the  Governor-General,  promising  to  him,  in  case  he  should  find  the 
means,  during  the  present  crisis,  *^  of  placing  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  goverament,  that  every  demonstration  of  respect  and  attention  would  be 
paid  towards  his  Majesty  on  the  part  oC  that  govenunent>  and  that  an  adequate 
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Book  VL  provision  would  he  made  for  the  support  of  hid  Majesty,  and  of  his  family^  and 

^^■^■"■^^^"^  household.**     To  this  secret  communication  a  secret  answer  was  received  by  the 
1803* 

Commander-in-chief  on  the  89th  of  August,  **  expressing,"  says  the  Governor- 
General,  **  the  anxious  wish  of  his  Majesty  to  avail  himself  of  the  protection  of 
the  British  government.*'  ♦  On  the  14th,  the  British  army  tuegan  to  cross  the 
river.  And  on  the  same  day,  the  General  Bourqiden,  who  commanded  in  the 
late  action,  and  four  other  French  officers,  surrendered'  themselves  prisoners  ^ 
General  Lake.  On  the  l6th,  he  paid  his  visit  to  Shab  Avium.  The  bngUft^ 
of  the  Governor-General,  on  this  occasion,  is  something  more  than  pranpow. 
**  His  Excellency,  the  Commander-in-chief,  had  the  honour  to  pay  his  first  vi^ 
to  his  Majesty  Shah  Aulum  on  the  I6th  of  September;  and  to  congratulate' Kb 
Majesty  on  his  emancipation  from  the  control  of  a  Frendi  faction  who*' '  had  m 
long  oppressed  and  degraded  him.  His  Majesty  was  graciously'pleased'to  direct 
his  eldest  son,  and  heir  apparent,  the  Prince  Mirza  Akbar  Shab,  to  coi«duct1^e 
Command^-in-chief  to  his  royal  presence.  The  Prince  was  ta'  have  cirtived  all 
the  Commander-in-chiers  tent  at  twelve  o'clock :  but  did  not  reach  the  Brkub 
camp  until  half  past  three  o'clock,  p.  m.  By  the  time  his  Royml  Higbness  had 
been  received ;  remounted  on  his  elephant ;  and  the  whole  cavalcade  formed,  il 
was  half  past  four  o'clock.  The  distance  bdng  five  miles,  the  Commmider-in- 
chief  did  not  reach  the  palace  at  Delhi  until  sunset.  The  crowd  in  the  dty  was 
extraordinary ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  cavalcade  couid  make  ito 
way  to  the  palace.  The  courts  of  the  palace  were  &I1  of  people ;  anxioas  to 
witness  the  deliverance  .  of  their  ^  sovereign  from  a  state  of  degradation  and 
bondage.  At  length  the  Commander-in^^bief  was  ushered  into  the  royal  presence : 
and  found  the  unfortunate  and  venerable  Emperor  ;  oppressed  by  the  accumu- 
lated calamities  of  old  age,  degraded  authority,  extreme  poverty,  and  loss  df 
sight ;  seated  under  a  small  tattered  canopy,  the  remnant  of  his  royal  state^ 
with  every  external  appearance  of  the  misery  of  his  condition."  f 

In  another  passage  the  Govemor^General  speaks  of  this  event,  as  ^  ddivering 
the  unfortunate  and  aged  Emperor  ShtA  Aulum,  fflid  the  royal  house  of  Timour^ 

.  *  Letter  from  Gov.-GeiL  in  CouncO,  to  the  Secret  Committee,  12th  of  April,  180i;  Faipen 
relating  to  the  King  or  Mogul  at  Delhi,  ordered  to  be  printed  12th  of  March,  1805.  See  also 
the  Message  of  the  King,  ibid.  p.  9,  whichy  so  far  from  expressing  great  anxiety  of  tmhf  ex« 
hibits  much  distrust  of  the  English,  complaining  of  their  late  conduct,  and  declaring  an  apprehend 
lion,  <'  lest  when  they  gain  possession  of  the  country  they  may  prove  forgetful  of  himJ* 
t  Papers  relating  to  the  Mahratta  War,  ut  supra^  p.  249^ 
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finom  jam&eyt  i  degradation,  and  iKxodag^  i .  .aq^ .rescuing^  his  Imperidl  Majesty,  the  Chapt  ^« 
Afog^l)  from  the  hands  of  a  desperate  band  of  French  adventurers.''  ♦  .  ^^""''oX'"^ 

}oOS» 

With  regaixi  to  the  French  officers,  this  is  a  language  in  the  highest  degree 
illiberal,  if  not  unjust,  and  moreover,  indecent,  It  was  not  they  who  degraded, 
if  that  was  a  cnnie,  the  house  of  Timour ;  it  is  in  evidence  that,  they  improved 
the  condition  of  its  surviving  memi)ers ;  it  is  not  in  evidence  that  they  did  npt 
improve  it,  a&  fur  as  that  improvement^  depended  upon  them.  It  is  manifest^ 
that  certain  forms  of  respect,  and  a  less  penuiious  suppty  of  money,  iwas  al| 
tbat'  could  depend  upon  them*.  Of  these  there  is  no  indication  jthat  the  first  we(i^ 
Withheld. .  Of  the*  second,  >  the  French  had  little  to  bestow.  Th^'  revenu$f^j  of 
Penrou*Sigovernment.must  with  great  difficulty. have  met  its  charges,  and'  hf 
departed  at  last  with  no  more  than  the  fortune  of  a  private  individual.  WhateyRf 
he  a£forded  to  Shah  AuliHn  beyond  the  allowance,  prescribed  by  Scindia,  he  nmsjt 
have  paid  out  of  his  own  fortune.  And  had  Shah  Aulum  been  supported  out,  of 
•the  pocket  of  any  English  gentlemmi,  of  the  Govemop-General  himself,  thoi^ 
'doubtless  he  would  have  deidt  by  him  kiiidly,  and  even  generously ;  yet  I  m^y. 
venture  to  affirm,  that  hia  ^  royal  state  "  would  not  have  exhibited  great  mag* 
nifuence.  ^  .  « 

Besides  ;  who  would  not  imagine,  upon  hearing  this  language  of  the  English 
Tuler,  that  he  was  about  to  restore  his  **  Impmal  Majesty,  Shah  Aulum,  (whom 
his  sulijects  were  so  anxious  to  see  delivered  4rom  a  state  of  degradation  apd 
bondage,'')  to  his  lost  authority  ?  to  those  territories,  from  which  he  had  been  extra* 
ded,  only  by  successfiil  usurpation  and  rebellion,  territories  of  which  the  possessions 
held  by  the  Company  formed  a  material,  part  ?  or,  if  not  to  give  him  any  of  the 
usurped  territories  which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  English,  not  even  that 
tribute  which  they  had  stipulated  to  pay  him,  and  which  they  had  long  withheld ; 
at  any  rate  to  bestow  upon  him  those  territories,  of  which  Scindia  had  deprived  him, 
and  which  the  English  had  just  retaken,  or  were  about  to  retake  ?  Not  an 
atom  of  this.  The  Engikh  were  to  restore  no  territory.  Even  that  which 
they  were  now  takmg  from  Sdndia,  and  of  which  by  Scindia  the  Emperor  had 
but  lately  been  robbed,  the  English  were  to  keep  to  themselves.  The  English, 
'  therefore,  were  to  hold  his  **  Imperial  Migesty  "  still  degraded  from  all  sovereign 
power ;  still  in  bondage ;  as  much  as  ever.  The  very  words  of  the  Governor 
General  are,  that  only  so  much  ^  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  his  Majesty  and  the  royal  &mily,  as  was  consistent  with  the  due 

*  Papers,  utsupra,  p. 284. 
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Book  VI.  secmity  of  thei»  ^rsom,''  in  otber  words,  their  impriaoDment.     Wherati    then 
.^   '  y ^ -^  consisted  the  differenpe  of  his  treatment?     In  this  alone,  that  he  would  enjoy 
more  of  the  comforts  which  in  a  state  of  imprianoxnent  nuMiey  can  bestow,  and 
was  secure  from  personal  violence. 

The  lofty  description  afforded  us  by  the  British  ruler  goes,  on  in  the.fellowing 
words.  **  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  impression  which  General  Lake*s  con« 
duct  on  this  interesting  occasion,  has  made  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Delhi^  and  of  all  the  Mussulmans  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  being  madtt 
acquainted  with  the  occurrences  of  the  I6th  of  September,  ISOS.  In  the  m^ 
taphorical  language  of  Asia,  the  native  news  writers  who  describe  this  extra* 
ordinary  scene,  have  declared  that  his  Majesty  Shah  Aulum  reoovend  his  sight 
from  excess  of  joy.*  In  addition  to  many  other  marks  of  royal  fiivour  and 
condescension,  the  Emperor  was  graciously  pleaaed  to  confer  on  Genei^  Lake 
the  second  title  in  the  Empire,  Sumsam  u  dawlah  asbgdr  ul  mulkj  Khan 
icmran  Khan,  General  Gerard  Lake  bahadur^futteh  jung :  The  sword  of  the 
state,  the  hero  of  the  land,  the  lord  of  the  age,  and  the  victorious  in  war."  f 

Though  mention  is  made  of  the  surrender  of  no  more  than  one  other  French 
officer,  named  Dodemeque;  the  letter  to  the  Secret  Committee,  dated  the  31s( 
of  Octobet,  says,  ^'  The  Govemor^General  in  Council  has  the  satisfiEu;ti<»  to 
inform  your  Honourable  Committee,  that  no  French  officers  of  any  consideration 
now  remain  in  the  service  of  the  confederated  Mahratta  chieftains."  X  "^s,  then» 
was  a  danger,  which,  whatever  else  may  justly  be  said  of  it,  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of. 
March  of  Appointing  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ochterlony  to  hold  the  chief  ccNtnmand  at  Delh], 

to^wd  AgrsT  ^^  leaving  a  garrison  of  one  battalion  and  four  companies  of  native  itifimtiy, 
with  a  corps  of  Mewatties  newly  raised  under  the  command  of  Englishmen,  who 
had  quitted  the  service  of  Sdndia  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Commandeiv 
in^-chief  began  his  march  to  Agra  on  the  24th  of  September,  and  arrived  at 
Muttra  on  the  Sd  of  October,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  troops  from  Futtygur. 
On  the  4th  he  arrived  at  Agra ;  and  immediately  summoned  the  garrison,  but 

*  Hiey  probably  said  something  not  less  nttravaganty  when  he  passed  into  the  IuumIs  of  Saadifc 
f  How  oftan,  ia  lookbg  narrowly  into  the  conduct  of  public  affiiirs,  has  the  friend  of  humaniQf 
occasion  to  lament  the  low  state  in  which|wZi<ica/  moraUty  remains !  its  deplorable  state  compared  even 
with  private  morality !  How  many  men  would. disdain  the  practice  of  hypocrisy, ^in  private,  who,  in 
public,  life,  regard  it,  even  in  its  grossest  shape,  as  far  from  importing  the  same  baseness  of  mind  1 
Notes,  ut  supra,  p.  249» 
X  Ibid.  p.  203. 
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no  answw  w«i  returned.  He  riBceived  infonnatioD,  that  considerable  confusion  Chaf.XIL 
prevailed  within  the  fort^  where  ail  the  European  <^cers  were  placed  under  con-  '^— sr— -^ 
finement.  *®^ 

Finding  that  approaches  could  not  be  made,  unless  seven  battalions  were  dis- 
lodged of  the  enemy^s  regular  infantry,  who,  with  several  guns,  were  encamped 
without  the  fort,  and  occupied  the  town  of  Agra,  together  with  the  principal 
mosque,  and  some  adjacent  ravines.  General  Lake  gave  directions  for  attacking  ' 
the  town  and  the  ravines  on  the  10th,  both  at  the  same  time,  the  one  with  a 
brigade,  the  other  with  three  battalions  of  sepoys.  The  attack  succeeded  in 
both  places,  though  not  without  a  severe  conflict ;  and  the  troops  engaged  in 
the  ravines,  bdng  carried  by  their  ardour  to  quit  them,  and  gain  the  glacis,  tor 
the  purpose  of  seizing  the  enemy's  guns,  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  grape 
and  matchlocks  from  the  fort,  and  suffered  proportionally  both  in  officers  and 
men.  Another  occurrence  was,  that  the  defeated  battalions  agreed  afterwards 
to  transfer  their  services  to  the  British  commander,  and  marched  into  his  camp,* 
to.the  number  of  8,500  men,  on  the  18th  of  October. 

On  that  day  the  garrison  requested  a  parl^ ;  but  while  a  British  a&cer^  sent 
into  the  fort,  was  endeavouring  to  remove  their  objections  to  the  terms  of  capi* 
tulation,  they  recommenced  firing,  and  would  admit  of  no  further  intercourse. 
Tile  biieaching  batteries,  however,  having  opened  on  the  mormng  of  the  1 7th,  Agra  sur- 
and  threatening  a  speedy  catastrophe,  they  capitulated  in  the  evening,  on  t^nns^^^  ^^' 
(»f  safety  to  their  persons  and  private  prq)erty** 

A  force,  composed  of  fifteen  regular  battalions,  sent  north  by  Sdndia  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  and  of  two  battalions  which  had  Joined  them 
from  Delhi,  after  the  battle  of  the  11th  of  September,  stiQ  remained.  They  had 
occupied  a  position  about  thirty  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  Britisdi  army,  during  the 
siege  of  Agra,  but  without  attempting  interruption.  And  they  were  understood 
to  have  in  view  a  march  upon  Delhi,  with  the  hope  (^recovering  that  importimt 
post.  In  quest  of  this  enemy,  the  British  army  moved  from  Agra  on  the  S7th 
of  October.  Retarded  by  the  heaviness  of  the  rain,  they  left  the  heavy  guns  and 
baggage  at  Futtypore,  and  on  the  30th  and  31st  marching  twenty  miles  each  day, 
they  encamped  on  the  31st,  a  short  distance  frt>m  the  ground  which  the  enemy 
had  qmtted  the  same  morning.  The  General  conceived  the  design  of  overtakiBg 
them  with  the  cavalry,  and  giving  them,  by  a  slight  engagement,  interruption 
till  the  arrival  of  the  infontry.    Marching  from  13  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 

*  NoteS;  ut  supra,  p.  251. 
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Book  VI.  Slst,  till  seven  the  next  morning,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  he  came  up 
^*— "v*"^  with  the  enemy,  retreating,  as  he  imagined,  and  in  confusion.     Eager  not  to 
pennit  their  retreat  to  the  hills,  and  to  secure  their  guns,  he  resolved,  as  he  him- 
self expresses  it,  "  to  try  the  eflfect  of  an  attack  upon  them  with  the  cavalry 
alone," 
Battle  of  Las-      The  advance  of  the  cavalry  was  slow,  the  road  having  been  rendered  difficult 
by  the  water  of  a  reservoir,  the  embankment  of  which  the  enemy  had  cut.     The 
British  General,  commanding  the  advanced  guard  and  first  brigade,  led  by  Colonel 
Yandeleur,  to  march  upon  the  point,  where  the  enemy,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
covered  by  the  clouds  of  dust,  had  last  been  observed  in  motion,  directed  the  remain- 
der of  the  cavalry  to  attack  in  succession  as  soon  as  they  could  form  and  come 
ujp.     When  they  advanced  sufficiently  near  to  perceive  the  enemy,  they  found 
them  occupying  an  advantageous  position,  with  their  right  upon  a  rivulet  which 
the  British  had  immediately  passed,  their  left  on  the  village  of  Laswaiee,  and 
thdr  whole  fi'ont  amply  provided  with  artillery.    The  point,  to  whidi  the  advanced 
guard  and  first  brigade  were  directed^  was  found  to  be  the  left  of  the  enemy's 
new  position,  which  without  hesitation  they  attacked     They  forced  the  line, 
and  penetrated  into  the  village.  Colonel  Yandeleur  having  fallen  in  the  charge ; 
but  they  were  exposed  to  so  galling  a  fire  of  cannon  and  musquetry,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  form  the  squadrons  for  a  second  attack,  and  the  General  was  obliged 
to  draw  them  off.     They  left,  for  want  of  draught  cattle,  the  guns  which  bad 
fallen  into  their  hands ;  and  the  other  brigades  retired  fix>m  the  fire  to  which  they 
found  themselves  exposed,  without  being  able  to  discover  the  enemy,  though 
they  fell  in  with  and  carried  away  a  few  of  their  guns.     The  British  infantry 
which  had  left  their  former  ground  at  three  in  the  morning,  arrived  on  the 
banks  (^  the  rivulet  about  deven.     After  so  long  a  march,  some  time  for  refitesh- 
ment  was  indispensably  requu^d.     During  this  interval  a  proposal  was  received 
from  the  enemy,  ofiering  on  certain  conditions  to  surrender  their  g^ns.     The 
General,  eager  to  stop  the  effusiop  of  blood,  offered  immediately  to  comply  witii 
their  terms,  and  allowed  them  an  hour  to  come  to  a  final  determination.     In 
the  mean  time,  the  disposition  was  made  for  the  fight.     The  whole  of  the 
infantry  was  formed  on  the  left;,  with  a  view  to  attack  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy,  which  since  the  morning  had  been  thrown  back  to  some  distance,  leaving 
an  interval  to  the  rivulet.     The  British  infantry  was  formed  in  two  colunms, 
the  first  destined  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  assault  the  village  of 
Mohaulpoor,  the  second,  to  support  the  first.     The  cavalry  was  formed  into  three 
brigades^  of  which  one  was  to  support  the  infantry  in  the  attack  on  the  enemy's 
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right,  another  was  detached  to  the  right  of  the  British  army,  to  watch  the  Chap.  XIII. 
ehemy's  left,  avail  itself  of  any  confusion,  and  attack  them  in  their  retreat ;  ''— v— ' 
the  third  composed  the  reserve,  and  was  formed  in  the  space  between  the  pre- 
ceding  two.     The  enemy  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  which  had  the  Tillage 
of  Mohaulpoor  between  them  on  the  left,  and  extended  beyond  it  on  the 
right. 

The  time  for  parley  being  expired,  the  British  infantry  moved  along  the 
bank  of  the  rivulet,  through  high  grass  and  broken  ground  which  afforded 
cover.  The  enemy,  as  soon  as  the  movements  of  the  British  columns  to  tiim 
their  flank  became  visible,  threw  back  their  right,  forming  an  acute  angle  in 
fixmt  with  their  former  position,  and  rendering  it  impossible  to  turn  their  flank« 
As  soon  as  the  British  columns  became  exposed  to  the  enemy's  cannon,  the  field 
pieces  which  they  had  been  able  to  bring  up,  and  the  galloper  guns  attached  to  the 
cavalry,  formed  into  four  batteries,  began  also  to  fire.  The  cannonade  on  both 
sides  was  very  spirited  and  severe.  The  King's  76th  regiment,  which  headed  the 
attack,  and  had  bft;en  signalized  its  discijdine  and  courage  in  India,  had  arrived^ 
together  with  a  battalion  and  five  companies  of  the  native  troops,  within  one 
hundred  paces  of  the  enemy,  while  the  remainder  of  the  column,  impeded  in  its 
advance,  was  stiU  at  some  distance  behind.  This  advanced  party  were  exposed  to 
the  enemy's  fire ;  and  the  men  were  filling  very  fast.  Thus  situated,  the  General 
thought  it  better  to  advance  with  them  to  the  attack,  than  wait  tiU  the  re« 
mainder  of  the  column  should  be  able  to  form.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  within 
reach  of  the  enemy's  cannister  shot,  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened  upon 
them ;  and  their  loss  was  exceedingly  severe.  The  regularity  of  their  advance 
being  disturbed  by  the  severity  of  the  cannonade,  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  en-» 
couraged  to  charge.  The  steadiness,  however,  of  **  this  handful  of  heroes,"  as  tliey 
are  justly  denominated  by  their  grateful  commander,  enabled  them  to  repulse  the 
assailants  with  their  fire.  They  rallied,  however,  at  a  little  distance,  and  resumed  a 
menacing  posture :  when  the  General  ordered  an  attack  by  the  British  cavalry.  It 
was  performed,  with  great  gallantry  and  success,  by  the  29th  regiment  of  dragodns, 
whose  commander.  Major  Grifiiths,  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  immediately  before 
thecharge.  Theinfantry,  at  the  same  time,  advanced  upon  theenem3r'sline,  which  they 
broke  and  routed.  The  remainder  of  the  fiorst  column  of  British  infantry  arrived 
just  in  time  to  join  in  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  second  line,  of  which  the  right 
had  been  thrown  back  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  first.  Major  General 
Ware,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  British  army,  fell  about  the  same 
time  by  a  cannon  shot.  After  a  good  resistance,  and  losing  all  their  guns,  the 
enemy  were  driven  back  towards  a  smaU  mosque  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  when 
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Book  VL  the  three  brigades  of  British  cavahy,  adyandng  upon  them  from  their  different 
^TT^r*"*^  positions,  charged  them  with  great  execution.  A  coLunm  of  the  enemj  on  the 
left  attempted  to  go  off  in  good  order  with  a  part  of  the  baggage :  but  were 
turned  by  the  brigade  of  horse  which  had  been  detached  to  the  ri^ht  of  the 
British  army,  and  shared  the  same  &te  with  the  rest  of  their  companions. 
About  two  thousand  of  the  enemy,  seeing  it  impossible  to  escape,  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners,  with  the  baggage  and  every 
thing  belonging  to  their  camp. 

This  battle  appears  to  have  been  gained  principally  by  the  admirable  dis- 
cipline and  bravery  of  the  76th  regiment.  Of  the  Commander,  the  gaUantiy 
was  probably  mcve  remaricaUe  than  the  gena*alshipw  He  was  frustrated  in  two 
of  his  plans ;  in  his  attack  with  the  cavalry  in  the  morning,  and  in  turning  the 
flank  of  the  enemy  in  the  afternoon;  and  the  victory  was  gaiaed  at  kst  by  mem 
dint  of  hard  fighting,  to  which  the  General  himself  set  a  conqncumis  example. 
He  led  the  charge  of  the  cavalry  in  the  morning;  and  at  the  head  of  tbe  76th 
raiment  (which  he  allowed  to  come  up  too  soon)  conducted  in  person  evay 
operation  of  the  day.  Two  horses  were  shot  uader  him ;  and  his  son,  a  young 
<Acer,  acting  as  his  aid<-duFcamp^  was  wounded  by  liis  side,^  m  ciicunistimoes 
resembling  those  of  poetic  distress.  The  son  had  but  just  persuaded  the  father 
to  mount  his  horse,  after  one  of  his  own  had  fallen  under  him>  pieced  by  several 
shot,  wh»  he  himself  was  struck  with  a  ball ;  and  at  that  instaat  the  fothei 
was  obliged  to  lead  on  the  troops,  .leaving  his  wounded  son  upon  the  field. 
Scindia's  With  seventeen  battalions  of  ij^hntry,  the  enemy  are  supposed  tahave  broij^t 

]^a^  d<^^   into  the  action  more  than  four  thousand  horde.    Their  guns,  in  number  seventy-* 
^yed ;  and  ^^^  bc^ng  all  takcn^  were  more  precisely  known.    The  Engliah  loss  amounted 
in  the  Dooab  to  17S  mcii  kitted^  652  wounded.    Three  mcmths  only  had  elapsed  since  Gaieml 
Lake  crossed  the  Mahvatta  frontier ;  and  not  only  the  whole  of  that  army  whidb 
the  Govevnor^General  had  treated  as  as  object  of  so  much  apprehension  was 
destvoyed,  but  the  wiiole  of  that  extensive  tarritory  in  the  region  of  the  Jumna, 
which  the  predecessor  of  Dowhit  Rao hadso  laboriously  added  to  his  doDHaions, 
was  pla^  in  the  hands  of  the  English.* 
Operations         During  the  time  of  tiiese  exploits,  the  great  divisioii  of  the  English  anny  in 
SA     ^'^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  employed  in  thefbOowing  manner*    The  strong  fixrteess  of 
Wr^  Wei-  Ahme^buggur,  hdd  by  Sdndia,  vritb  its  adjoining  territory,  was  the  ol^ect  of 
lesiev  in  the    the  Spsb  Operations  of  General  Wdledey.     He  moved  from  his  camp  at  Walkee 
Ahmednuggur  ofk  the  8th  of  August,  aud^  arriving  aA  AhmedaugguTi  took  the  Pettidi.  by  escaladr 
^''^^°-  on  the  same  day.    The  English  had  tUcty^te^e  m^n  kiUedt  and  deircoi  wounded. 

*  Notes,  ut  supra,  p.  251  to  2M,  288. 
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They  opened  a  batteiy  against  the  ftrt  on  the  lOih ;  on  the  11th  the  Kelledar  Chap.  XU. 
or  GovenHW  offered  to  negotiate;  and  on  the  12th  eyacnated  the  ft)rt,  on  ^^*T^C*^ 
condition  of  safety  to  the  persons  and  private  property  of  the  garrison.     This  / 

acquisition  was  of  some  importance ;  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  India,  in  good 
repair,  on  the  finontier  of  the  Nizam,  covering  Poona,  and  a  point  of  support  to 
tiie  fiitufe  operations  in  advance.* 

In  takii^  possession  of  the  districts,  of  6,84,000  rupees  estimated  revtoue^ 
dependant  on  Ahmednuggnr,  and  making  arrangements  for  the  security  c£  the 
fort,  the  General  was  occupied  for  several  days,  and  crossed  the  Godavery  only 
on  the  Mth.  On  the  same  di^  Sdndia,  and tfaeR^Jah  of  Berar,  havii^  ascended  Marches  of 
th«  A^untee  Ghaut,  entered  the  territoiy  of  the  Nizam  with  a  large  body  of  l^VofThe' 
horse.  On  the  S9th»  General  Wettedey  arrived  at  Aumngabad,  between  which  ^"^^ 
jdaoe,  and  the  corps  under  Colonel  Stephenson,  who  had  moved  to  the  eastwatd  them. 
towwd  the  Badowfy  Ghaut,  the  enemy  had  passed,  and  had  readied  Jalnapoor, 
about  forty  miks  east  from  Aurungabad.  The  enemy  oontinued  their  maiohm  a 
soiitlMa^difection^with  a  view,  as  wa^refiorted,  to  cross  the  Godavery,and  march 
upon  Hydarabad.  To  intercut  them  hi  this  intention.  General  WcAeskrf 
regained  the  .river^  and  nioved  eastirard  along  its  northern  bank.  The  enemy, 
bowen^^  MOttjaltend  their  coarse,  and  proceeded  to  tte  north  of  Jafarapoor. 
Coiionel  Stephenson  nstemed  frcmi  the  eastward  on  the  1st  of  September,  and 
on  the  Sd  attacked  and  carried  the  finrt  of  Jahnqpoor.  After  this,  he  made 
wswni.9Mempta  to  bring  the  enemy  to  aotkny  and  actually  surprised  tlmir  camp 
OR  the  night  of  the  9th  of  September.  They  coBtinued  their  northern  movement 
tawttrd  the  Adfuntee  pass,  near  whidi  the^  were  joiiied  by  a  detachment,  it  is  said, 
of  flbctoen  battaliMMi  of  Sdndia's  regular  faftatry,  oonmumded  by  two  Frenchmen, 
On  tike  SUst,  the  divisions  of  the  British  army  were  so  near,  that  the  two  com^ 
manders  had  a  conftrence,  and  concerted  a  pbn  Ibr  attaddng  the  enemy  jointly 
on  the  momiag^  of  the  SI4th.  Cokonel  StepfaensDn  mandied  by  the  westerh  route. 
General  WeOesIey  by  the  eastern,  round  the  failis  between  Budni^re  and  Jalna, 
Oft  theSfld,  General  WeBeafey  received  ]ntei%tiiee  tbuft  Semdia  aiui  the  Rajah 
haAimotutaS  with  their  eavdry  inthesmmhiig;  but  that  the  iaAmtry,  about  to 
folbw,  were  stai  hi  camp  at  the  diskanee  of  sbMC  sk  miles. 

This^iotelligeneerftmDWfaklitiieGeBena  infevred  the  intention  of  the  enemy  Battle  of 
Aa  escape,  naAe  him  iiesdive  to  attack  them,  wiHamt  waiting  for  Colonel  9te-  ^^^ 
phenaon.  till)  thefoOowing  womfag.    He  found  the winfe  eombined  army  near 

*  rtc^S','  at  supra,  'p.  So9,  Sflpp* 
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BookVI.  the  village  of  Assye,  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Kaitna  river.     His  road 

^ V— *^  brought  him  first  in  front  of  their  right ;  but  as  it  was  composed  almost  entirely 

of  cavalry,  and  the  defeat  of  the  infantry  was  most  likely  to  be .  effectual,  he 
resolved  to  attack  the  left.  Marching  round,  he  crossed  the  river  Kaitna  at  a 
ford  beyond  the  enemy's  left  flank  ;  and  formed  the  infantry  in  two  lines,  with 
the  British  cavalry  as  a  reserve  in  a  third ;  leaving  the  Mahratta  and  Mysore 
cavalry  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kaitna,  to  hold  in  check  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  which  had  followed  the  British  army  fix)m  the  right  of  their 
own  position.  As  soon  as  tlie  enemy  perceived  the  intention  of  the  British 
General  to  attack  their  left,  they  changed  the  position  of  their  infantry  and 
guns.  Another  stream,  called  the  Juah,  of  nearly  the  same  size  with  the 
Kaitna,  flowed  in  a  parallel  direction,  at  a  small  distance  beycmd  it  The 
enemy  formed  a  line,  having  its  right  on  the  Kaitna,  and  its  left  on  the  Juah« 
This  line,  and  that  of  the  British  army,  faced  one  another ;  but  the  enemy 
formed  a  second  line  on  the  left  of  their  position,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
first,  extending  to  the  rear  along  the  banks  of  the  Juah.  The  fire  of  the 
enemy's  guns  performed  dreadful  execution,  as  the  British  army  advanced* 
The  British  artillery  had  opened  upon  the  enemy  at  the  distance  of  400  yards ; 
but  the  number  of  men  and  bullocks  that  were  disabled  soon  rendered  it  impos* 
sible  to  bring  on  the  guns ;  and  as  they  were  found  to  produce  little  effect,  the 
General  resolved  to  advance  without  them.  The  right  of  the  British  Hne  wad 
so  thinned  by  the  cannon  of  the  enemy*s  left,  that  a  body  of  their  cavalry  was 
encouraged  to  charge  it.  A  body  of  the  British  cavalry,  however,  was  prepared 
to  intercept  them,  and  they  were  repelled  with  slaughter.  The  steady  advance 
of  the  British  troops  at  last  overawed  the  enemy,  and  they  gave  way  in  every 
direction.  The  cavalry  then  broke  in,  and  charged  them  with  the  greatest 
effect.  The  enemy  fled,  but  the  force  of  the  English  was  too  small  to  rendar 
the  victory  decisive.  Some  of  the  enemy's  corps  went  off  in  good  order ;  and 
Xieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell  was  killed,  in  diarging  with  the  British  cavalry  a 
body  of  infantry,  who  had  again  formed,  but  soon  resumed  their  retreat.  Many 
also  of  the  enemy's  guns,  which  had  been  left  in  the  rear  by  the  Briti^  tine  as 
they  advanced,  were,  by  a  practice  common  in  the  native  armies  of  India, 
turned  upon  the  British  by  individuals  who  had  thrown  themselves  as  dead  upon 
the  ground.  The  General  thought  it  necessary  to  take  a  regiment  of  Europemi 
infantry,  and  one  of  native  cavalry,  and  proceed  in  person  to  stop  this  fii«^ 
which  for  some  time  was  very  severe.  His  horse  in  this  operation  was  shot 
under  him.    The  enemy's  cavalry,  which  had  been  hovering  about  during  the 
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dctioD)  continued  for  some  time  near  the  British  line*     But  at  last,  the  whole  Chaf.  XIL 
of  the  enemy  went  off,   leaving  ninety-eight  pieces  of  cannon,   and  seven  ^"""^iC^*^ 
standards  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  with  l^SOO  men,  it  is  said,  dead  on  the 
field. 

It  required  no  ordinary  exertion  of  discipline  and  courage  in  the  men  to 
advance  with  so  much  steadiness  under  the  carnage  of  such  a  fire.  The  personal 
courage,  too,  was  abundantiy  displayed,  of  the  General  who  led  them  on*  And 
unless  in  as  far  as  the  wisdom  may  be  questioned^  first  of  sacrificing  so  great  a 
number  of  men  for  the  only  object  which  could  be  attained  by  it ;  next,  of  not 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Stephenson,  when  the  victory  would  have  been  attended 
with  much  greater,  perhaps  with  decisive  effects,  the  conduct  of  the  action,  it  i$ 
probable,  possessed  all  the  merit  of  which  the  nature  of  the  case  allowed.  Of 
the  British  army,  428  were  killed,  11S8  were  wounded.  As  the  whole  are  said 
to  have  consisted  of  only  4,500,  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  whole 
army  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  This  was  paying  very  dear  for  so  inde^ 
cdsive  an  affair.* 

Colonel  Stephenson,  though  his  march  had  been  retarded  by  some  unexpected 
impediments,  arrived  on  the  24th ;  and  was  immediately  sent  after  the  enemy, 
whom    the  state    of  the    troops    under '  General  WeHesley   rendered    him 
unable  to  pursue.     The  enemy  had  been  so  little  broken  or  dispersed  by  their 
defeat,  that  they  had  little  to  dread,  from  the  pursuit  of  Colonel  Stephenson ; 
and  proceeded  westward,  along  the  bank  of  the  Taptee,  as  if  they  meditated  t 
descent  upon  Pooma,  by  a  march  to  the  southward  through  the  Caserbary 
Ghaut.     General  Wellesley  imagined  that  this  was  a  demonstration  to  prevent  a  Part  of  the  • 
northern  movement  of  the  British  troops  against  the  city  of  Boorhanpore,  the  mIL  toattoci^ 
fortress  of  Asseergur,  and  the  rest  of  Sdndia's  places  in  Candesh.     But  that  ]^A^^^r 
General  deemed  himself  sufficiently  strong,  both  to  proceed  against  the  places  in 
question,  and  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy  towards  the  south.     Re- 
maining with  his  own  army  to  the  southward,  he  sent  his  commands  to  Ste- 
phenson^  who  had  descended  the  Adjuntee  Ghaut  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  to 
continue  his  march  to  the  northward,  and  attack  Boorhanpore  and  Asseergur. 
As  soon  as  the  plan  of  the  British, General  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  enemy^ 
the  Rajah  of  Berar  and  Sdndia  separated  their  armies^  the  former  marching  The  Rajah  of 
towards  Chandore^  the  latter  making  a  movement  to  the  northward,  for  the  ^^ia"ej». 
purpose  of  yielding  protection  to  his  threatened  possessbns.  •  General  Wellesley  ™^«  ^*" 


*  Notes,  ut  supra,  p.  239,  Ac.  and  280. 
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Book  VL  foUowed  to  the  north,  and  descended  the  Adjnntee  Ghaut  on  the  19th  of  October, 
^— ''''■**^  Scindia,  upon  this,  instead  of  cdntinuing  his  movement  to  the  north,  gave  it  an 
easterly  direction  through  the  valley  formed  by  the  Taptee  and  Poona  rivers; 
while  the  Rajah  of  Berar  passed  through  the  hills  which  formed  the  boundary  of 
Candesh,  and  moved  towards  the  Godavery.  This  seemed  to  require  again  the 
presence  of  General  WeUesley  in  the  south,  who  aocordmgly  ascended  the  Ad^ 
juntee  Ghaut  on  the  S5th  of  October,  and,  continuing  his  inarch  to  the  south- 
ward,  passed  Aurungabad  on  the  Sl9th. 
Boorhanpore  In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Stephenson  had  easily  accomplished  the  service  upon 
partaken,  which  he  had  been  detached.  The  dty  of  Boorhanpore  was  evacuated  on  his 
approach ;  and  was  entered  by  the  British  troops  on  the  15th  of  October.  On 
the  17th,  he  marched  upon  Asseerghur;  the  importance  of  wfaich»  in  the  esti- 
mation df  the  people  of  India,  may  be  conjectured  fifom  a  name  by  which  k  was 
distinguished,  the  Key  at  Deccan.  On  the  18th,  Colonel  Stephesaoii  attacked 
the  Pettah,  and  of  course  with  success.  On  the  flOth,  tiie  batteries  wore  opened 
against  the  fort,  and  within  an  hour  the  garrison  offered  to  accept  theconditkms 
whidh  the  British  Commander  had  proposed  on  summcmipg  the  pkace.  In  this 
fOaffifner  the  Ibrtress  was  plaoed  in  Hie  hands  of  the  English  on  the  aist,  and 
with  it  the  whole  of  Sdndia's  dominions  in  Decean.  The  operatioiis  of  the  fficmy 
were  now  turned  against  Berar.  Cdonid  Ste[dienson  began  an  eaate^  move- 
taent  towards  Sdndia ;  and  received  the  commands  of  the  GeMrid  toprosecute 
his  march  as  fiur  as  Gawflgbur,  and  lay  siege  to  that,  tiie  prineipal  ieilKsd  ^be- 
longing to  the  Rajah  of  Berar.* 
Scindia  makes  In  tbe  ftpst  week  of  November,  Jeswunt  Rao  Gorpara^  and  wNther  penan  of 
22l^^][d8pwoe.  u)f<^rior  rank,  arrived  in  the  Briti^  camp,  conunisstoned,  tbey  said,  by  Sdnifia, 
to  treat  with  General  WeUesley  on  the  subject  of  peace.  As  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Assye  as  the  8th  of  October,  the  British  General  had  received  a  tetter  fimn 
one  of  Sekidiia's  ministers,  requesting  that  be  would  send  to  the  enemy^  canfi, 
one  of  the  Bri^Asb,  and  one  of  theNiinm's  officers,  to  settle  Ae  term&of  a  peace. 
With  this  request  the  General  deemed  it,  on  two  accounts,  inexpedient  ificomg^; 
first,  because  the  letter  bore  no  stamp  of  the  authority  at  Sdndia^  who  isight 
afterwards  disavow  it ;  next,  because  a  British  officer  in.  tiK  camp  of  Ae  anesr^, 
mad  the  appearance^  on  the  part  of  the  Britidi,  of  being  petitioners  for  peace, 
would  re-animate  the  dejected  nunds  of  the  eMiiiy*s  troops.    But  he 


^  General  Wellesley's  Dispatch,   Papers  relating  to  East-India  affiurs,   (printed  June,  1806,) 
No.  25,  p.  82. 
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his  readiness  honourftUj  to  receive  anj  person  whom  the  confederate  chiefs  might  Chap.  XU. 
for  that  purpose  depute  to  the  British  camp.  Several  subsequent  proposals  had  ^^"^"^v^*^ 
been  transmitted  to  him,  but  all,  through  channels,  which  the  principal  might 
have  disavowed.  Even  Gorpara^  and  his  ccunpanion^  when  requested,  at  their 
first  conference  with  General  Wellesley,  to  exhibit  their  credentials,  had  none  to 
produce.  Though  liable  to  be  dismissed  with  disgrace,  they  were  told  by  the 
British  General,  that  they  might  remain  in  the  camp,  till  they  had  time  to  re- 
ceive firoM  their  master  those  powers  which  were  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
treat,  and  those  documents  to  substantiate  their  powers  without  whidi  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  sent.  In  the  mean  time,  a  letter  arrived  from  Scindia» 
declaring  his  intenticm  to  send  another  commissioner,  and  disavowing  Gorparah* 
and  his  cmnpanion*  General  Wellesley,  who  believed,  in  this  case,  that  the 
mister  was  the  impostor,  not  the  servants,  sent  for  the  unhappy  men,  and  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  they  were  placed.  They 
convinced  him  that  on  their  part  there  was  no  fiction,  and  gratefuSy  received  his 
assurance  that  he  would  not  render  them  the  victiflM  of  the  duplicity  of  their 
master.  In  the  mean  time,  Gorparah*s  application  t&r  powers^  and  his  account 
of  Mfi  recepticm  by  the  British  General,  had  been  received  by  Sdndia,  and  deter* 
mined  that  unsteady  chief  to-  send  him  the  requisite  powers.  They  arrived  in 
the  British  camp  a  few  hours  after  the  conference  on  the  disavow^  had  taken 
place ;  but  were  slitt  defective  in  one  essential  point ;  for  amendment  in  nspedt 
to  whtdi,  the  General  advised  Goiparah  and  his  colleague  again  to  apply.  Ib 
the  mean  time,  they  solicited  an  armistice;  and  that  for  both  confederates. 
The,  as  no  ambassador,  or  expressioB  of  a  desire  for  peace,  had  yet  arrived  fbona 
tiie  RiQah  of  Berar,  and  as  it  was  impolitic  to  allow  the  hostile  princes  to  n^;o- 
tiate  in  common,  Wellesley  posilively  refused,  in  regard  to  the  other  chieftain ; 
but  granted  to  Sdndia  for  the  troops  in  the  Deccan.  It  was  dated  on  the  28d  of 
November ;  requiring^  that  Sdndia  should  take  up  a  position  agreed  upon,  and 
not  approach  the  !&itidi  camp  nearer  than  a  distance  of  twenty  coss. 

Calculating  upon  the  division  of  the  confederates ;  findii^  that  the  Ri^  of 
Bbrar  was  proceeding  toward  his  own  territories,  that  the  number  of  troops  he 
had  witl^  him  was  small,  and  diminishing  every  day ;  ceasing^  in  consequence, 
to  have  any  apprehension  for  the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  Welle^ey  deseetuled 
the  Ghauta  by  Rajpora,  with  a  view  to  sn^Mrt,  and  cov»,  the  operations  of 
Stephenson  against  the  fort  of  Gawilghur.  The  principal  part  of  the  army  of 
the  R^ah  of  Berar  was  encamped  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Munno 
Bappoo,  not  far  from  Elichpoor.    And  the  cavalry  of  Scindia,  who  bad  not  yet 
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Book  VI.  ratified  the  armistice,  was  encamped  at  about  four  milir  distance.    Colond 


' V- 


Stephenson  had  advanced  as  far  as  Hattee  Andorah,  on  the  2dth  of  November ; 
Battle  of  Ar-  ^^en,  being  apprised  of  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  and  the  approach  of  General 
gaura.  Wellesley,  he  prudently  halted,  to  enable  both  armies  to  co-operate  in  the  attack. 

They  joined,  on  the  29th,  at  a  place  within  sight 'of  the  enemy's  camp.  Upon 
the  British  approach,  the  enemy  retired ;  and  as  the  troops  had  performed  a  long 
march  on  a  very  hot  day,  the  General  had  no  intention  of  pursuit.  Bodies  of 
horse  were  in  a  little  time  observed  in  front.  And  on  pushing  forward  the  pic« 
quets  for  taking  up  the  ground  of  encampment,  the  enetfiy  were  distinctly  per- 
ceived, drawn  up  regularly  on  the  plains  of  Argaum.  Late  as  was  the  period  of 
the  day,  the  General  resolved  to  attack.  The  distance  was  about  six  miles.  The 
British  army  advanced  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  enemy's  line, 
in  one  colunm,  led  by  the  British  cavalry,  and  covered  on  the  left  and  rear,  by 
the  cavalry  of  Hyderabad  and  Mysore.  The  enemy's  line  extended  above  five 
miles.  Scindia's  part  of  the  force,  consisting  of  one  very  heavy  body  of  cavalry, 
was  on  the  right,  having  some  Pindarees  and  other  light  troops,  on  their  out* 
ward  flank.  The  village  of  Argaum,  with  its  extensive  enclosures  and  gardens, 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  line ;  in  its  front  was  a  plain,  cut  by  a  number  of 
water-courses.  The  British  army  was  formed  in  two  lines ;  the  in&ntry  in  the 
first;  the  cavalry  in  the  second,  the  British  to  support  the  right,  the  Mogul  and 
Mysore  the  left.  The  British  line  was  not  formed  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  but  with  the  right  a  little  advanced  to  press  upon  the  enemy's  left. 
Some  time  was  spent  in  forming  the  order  of  battle,  because  part  of  the  infantry 
which  led  the  column  got  into  some  confusion.  As  soon  as  the  line  was  fbrmedt 
the  whole  advanced  in  the  greatest  order.  Two  regiments  on  the  right  were 
attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Persians,  as  was  supposed,  whom  they  destroyed; 
a  battalion  also  on  the  left  received  and  repulsed  a  charge  of  Scindia's  cavalry. 
As  the  British  line  advanced,  the  enemy  retired  in  disorder,  leaving  thirty- 
eight  pieces  of  cannon,  with  their  ammunition,  in  the  hands  of  the  assailants. 
The  cavalry  continued  their  pursuit  by  moon-light ;  but  night  rendered  it  inqx»- 
sible  to  derive  many  advantages  from- the  victory.  The  British  loss,  in  this 
battle,  if  battle  it  might  be  called,  was  trifling;  total  in  killed,  wounded,,  and 
missing,  346.* 
Siege  and  <ap.     After  the  battle  of  Argaum,  the  General  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  com^ 

tare  of  the  fort  ^ 

of  Gawilghur. 

*  Let.  Gov.-Gen.  m  council  to  the  Secret  Committee,  dated  28th  Dec.  1803,  ibid.  p.  297 ;  also 
Calcutta  Gazettes,  ibid.  p.  290— 295» 
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mencing  the  siege  of  Gawilghur-  He  arrived  at  Elichpoor  on  the.  5th  of  Chap.  XII. 
December,  where  he  endeavoured  to  collect  information  for  the  attack.  Gawil-  '  T^C"^ 
ghur  stands  upon  a  lofty  point  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  between  the  sources  of 
the  rivers  Poona  and  Taptee.  It  consisted  of  two  forts ;  the  inner,  fronting  to 
the  south  where  the  rock  is  most  precipitous ;  and  the  outer,  covering  the  former, 
toward  the  north-west  and  north.  Upon  deliberation  it  appeared  adviseable  to 
make  the  principal  attack  upon  the  northern  side.  To  this  service  the  corps  of 
Colonel  Stephenson  was  destined^  having  been  equipped  for  that  piupose  at 
Asseerghur.  On  the  7th,  both  divisions  of  the  army  marched  frwi  Elichpoor; 
that  under  Colonel  Stephenson,  by  a  road  of  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  through 
the  mountains^  the  road  .which  led  most  directly  to  the  point  of  attack ;  that  under 
General  Wellesley,  with  all  the  cavalry,  in  a  different  direction,  with  a  view  to  cover, 
and  if  possible  assist  them,  by  other  attacks  on  the  south  and  the  west.  The  march 
of  Colonel  Stephenson,  through  the  mountains,  was  attended  with  almost  insu- 
perable difficulties.  The  heavy  ordnance,  and  stores^  were  dra^^^  by  hand, 
over  mountains,  and  through  ravines,  for  nearly  the  whole  distance,  by  roads 
which  it  had  been  previously  necessary  for  the  troops  to  make.  On  the  12th, 
Colonel  Stephenson  reached  his  ground,  and  at  night  erected  two  batteries  in 
front  of  the  north  &ce  of  the  fort.  On  the  same  night  the  troops  of  General 
^ellesley  constructed  a  battery  on  the  mountain  under  the  southern  gate ;.  but  as 
it  was  impossible  to  get  up  the  heavy  guns,  it  proved  of  little  advantage.  On 
the  evening  of  the  14th,  the  breaches  in  the  walls  of  the  outer  fort  were  practi- 
cable. Preparations  were  made  during  the  day ;  and.the  assault  was  to  be  given 
on  the  following  morning.  Beside  the  party  destined  for  the  storm,  two  detach- 
ments were  led,  one  toward  the  southern,  another  toward  the  north-west  gate, 
for  the  purpose  merely  of  di'awing  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  as  ndther  of 
them  could  get  into  the' fort  till  the  storming  party  should  open  the  gates.  The 
troops  advanced  about  ten  o'clock ;  and  the  outer  fort  was  soon  in  pos8es3ion  of 
the  assailants.  The  wall  of  the  inner  fort  was  then  to  be  carried.  It  had  n<^ 
been  breached,  and  attempts  were  made  in  vain  upon  the  gate.  A  place,  how- 
ever, was  found,  at  which  the  wall  might  be  escaladed,  when  Captain  Campbell 
mounts  with  the  light  infantry  of  the  94th  regiment,  and  opened  the  gate. 
After  this  the  garrison  made  no  resistance.  '^  Vast  numbers  of  them,"  says  the 
General,  "  were  killed,  particularly  at  the  different  gates/* 

While  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  British  army  were  thus  engaged,  the 
minor  objects  of  the  war  had  been  no  less  successfiiUy  pursued.  y 

The  detachment  of  British  troops  which  had  been  asaemUed  at.  AHahabad,  Hi>toiy  of  tfi» 

VOL.  III.  4  o 
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Book  VL  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-Colonel  Powell,  for  the  occupation  of  Bundel* 
^'^'"^^^^^^  cund^  crossed  the  Jumna,  and  entered  that  province,  on  the  6th  of  September. 
iratioDs  in  The  situation  of  the  province  at  that  period  was  brieflj  as  fottows« 
'  ^  '  Cbuttersaul,  havidg"  succeeded  a  Icmg  line  of  Hindu  ancesti^rsi,  in  the  ]BLajalK 
^hip  of  Bundelcund,  of  whom  a  eotti^eralde  tiuiiiber  had  e^&^  in  the  stttte  of 
vassals  to  the  Mogul  throne,  availed  hinfeelf  of  the  decline' of  that  monarchy, 
not  only  to  re-establish  his  independence,  but  enlarge  his  dominions.  Alarmed, 
however,  at  the  prospect  of  what  was  likely  to  follow  from  the  power  and  dispo- 
sition of  his  Mahratta  neighbours,  he  sought  for  protection  to  his  house,  by 
securing  the  &vour  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Mahratta  leaders.  For  this 
purpose,  though  the  father  of  a  numerous  offspring,  he  adopted  Bajee  Rao,  the 
first  Peshwa,  as  his  son ;  and  left  him  a  third  part  of  his  dominions.  The  rest 
he  divided  equally  between  two  of  his  sons.  Further  subdivisions  took  place  in 
succeeding  generations.  Jealousies  arose  among  the  different  branches  of  the 
family ;  and  wars  ensued.  The  country,  as  W£^  the  habitual  state  of  Hindu 
countries,  was  perpetually  ravaged  by  hostile  contentions ;  and  at  last  so  much 
enfeebled,  that  it  offered  an  easy  prey  to  any  invader. 

When  Sdndia  made  his  conclusive  attempt,  in  1786,  upon  the  expiring  sove- 
reignty of  Delhi,  the  Peshwa  joined  in  the  expedition,  with  a  view  of  joining 
also  in  the  plunder.  His  object  was  to  obtain  the  Dooab,  or  district  between  the 
Jumna  and  Ganges ;  and  he  placed  Ali  Bahadur,  the  grandson,  by  an  illc^ti- 
mate  father,  of  Bajee  Rao,  the  first  Peshwa,  whom  he  destined  to  govern  it  in 
his  name,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  whom  he  sent  to  join  in  the  expedition.  In 
the  course  of  Uie  enterprise,  a  breach  ensued  between  Scindia  and  Ali  Bahadur, 
who  was  joined  by  another  chief,  named  Rajah  Himmut  Bahadur.  Frustrated 
in  their  views  upon  the  Dooab,  which  Scindia  destined,  probably  firom  the  be- 
ginning, for  himself,  these  two  chieftains  directed  their  arms  against  Bundel- 
cund. From  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  it  was  speedily  over-run,  and 
aj^arently  subdued ;  but  in  a  mountainous  region,  where  every  village  was  a 
fortress,  the  authority  of  the  Mahratta  government  was  not  easily,  indeed  never 
completely  established.  Ali  Bahaudur  agreed  to  yield  obedience  and  tribute  to 
the  Peshwa,  the  latter  of  which  was  never  in  his  power.  He  died  in  1802, 
having  spent  fourteen  years  without  completing  the  reduction  of  Bundelcund, 
one  of  the  fortresses  of  which,  the  celebrated  Callinger,  he  was  fruitlessly  besieg- 
ing, at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  son,  Shumshere  Bahaudur,  eighteen  years  of 
age,  was  then  resident  at  Poona ;  and  the  Bajah  Himmut  Bahaudiv,  who  had 
always  retained  a  great  share  of  power^  wd  who  now  found  the  government  at 
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his  disposal,  appointed  a  distant  relation  of  the  family,  regent,  during  the  absence  Ghap.  XTI. 
of  the  prince.  In  this  situation  were  the  affairs  of  Bundelcuud,  when  the  Peshwa  ^"^-^v— ^ 
was  driven  from  Poona,  and  the  war  broke  out  between  the  British  government 
and  the  Mahratta  chiefs. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1803,  certain  alterations  were  agreed  upoi^  between 
the  British  government  and  the  Peshwa,  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein. 
Of  these  the  principal  were,  that  the  English,  in  lieu  of  some  of  the  ceded  dis- 
tricts, and  as  a  compensation  for  an  additional  number  of  subsidized  troops, 
should  accept  of  territory  in  Bundelcund,  which  it  remained  for  them  to  subdue^ 
yielding,  by  estimate,  a  revenue  of  36,16,000  rupees.*  As  Himmut.  Bahaudur, 
in  the  probable  success  of  the  English,  anticipated  the  loss  of  his  own  power, 
he  ingeniously  resolved  to  assbt  them  in  their  project,  on  condition  of  obtaining 
an  advantageous  indemnity  to  himself.  He  was  accordjbgly  ready,  with  a  force 
of  about  13,000,  or  14,000  men,  as  soon  as  the  detachment  of  the  British  army 
entered  the  territory  of  Bundelcund.  He  joined  the  detachment  on  the  15th  of 
September ;  on  the  S3d,  they  arrived,  in  conjunction,  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Cane ;  and  found  the  troops  of  Shumshere  Bahaudur,  a  considerable  force,  en* 
camped  on  the  opposite  side.  After  reducing  several  forts,  and  establishing  the 
British  authority  in  the  adjacent  district,  they  crossed  the  Cane  on  the  10th  of 
October;  and  on  the  12th  gave  battle  to  Shumshere  Bahaudur;  who  retreated 
with  loss,  and  shortly  after,  despairing  of  his  ability  to  maintain  the  contests 
crossed  the  river  Betwah,  and  retired  from  the  province. 

For  seizing  the  province  of  Cuttack,  a  part  of  the  northern  division  of  the  Histo^  of  the 
Madras  army,  doing  duty  in  the  northern  Circars,  was  destined  to  march  from  c^tuck?"  ^ 
Ganjam,  and  to  be  reinforced  by  a  detachment  of  6,216  men  from  BengaL  Of 
this  detachment,  a  body  of  854  were  collected  at  Jallasore,  to  be  ready  to  pene- 
trate into  Cuttack^  as  soon  as  the  movements  of  the  principal  force  should  render 
it  necessary ;  521  were  to  take  possession  of  Ballasore ;  and  1,300  were  to  occupy 
a  post  at  Midnapore,  with  a  view  to  support  the  detachments  at  Jallasore  and 
Ballasore,  and  afford  protection  to  the  Company's  frontier  against  any  sudden 
incursion  of  the  Bitjah's  horse.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  the  oflScer  chosen 
to  conduct  this  expedition,  having  been  seized  with  an  illness,  which  threatened 
his  life,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harcourt  was  appointed  to  act  in  his  stead 

The  troops  marched  from  Ganjam  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  on  the  14th 
took  possession  of  Manickpatam,  whence  the  M ahrattas  fled  upon  their  ap- 

*  Letter,  ut  supra.  IbicL  p.  200,  5SS. 
4o2 
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Book  VI.   proach.     Application  was  made  to  the  Brahmens  of  Juggernaut  to  place  the 
T^g  ~     Pagoda  under  British  protection :  and  with  this  they  complied.     The  next  object 
was  Cuttack ;  but  the  inundations  produced  by  the  rains  allowed  not  the  march 
to  begin  before  the  24th  of  September,  and  even  then  rendered  it  so  laborious 
and  slow,  being^  also,  in  some  degree,  harassed  by  parties  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
that  it  was  not  completed  before  the  10th  of  October.  The  town  yielded  without 
resistance,  and  operations  were  begun  for  the  reduction  of  the  fort.  Of  the  other 
detachments,  that  appointed  to  take  possession  of  Ballasore  had  there  landed  on 
the  21st  of  September,  and  soon  overcame  all  the  resistance  by  which  it  was  op- 
posed.    The  detachment  formed  at  Jallasore  left  that  place  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, and  on  the  4th  of  October  arrived  without  opposition  at  BaUasore.     On 
the  10th  of  that  month,  a  force  of  816  men  marched  from  BaUasore,  by  order 
of  the  Governor-General,  to  aid  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harcourt  in  the  reduction  of 
Cuttack.     Barabutty,  the  fort  of  Cuttack,  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 
and  had  only  one  entrance,  by  a  bridge,  over  a  wet  ditch  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions.    A  battery,  which  opened  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  in  a  few  hours, 
took  off  nearly  all  the  defences,  and  silenced  the  guns  on  one  side,  when  it  was 
resolved  immediately  to  try  the  assault.     In  passing  the  bridge,  the  storming 
party,  headed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clayton,  were  exposed  to  a  heavy,  but  ill- 
directed  fire  of  musquetry  from  the  fort ;  and  forty  minutes  elapsed  before  they 
succeeded  in  blowing  open  the  wicket,  at  which  the  men  entered  singly.     Two 
other  gates  were  forced  after  some  resistance ;  when  the  enemy  hastened  to 
abandon:  the  fort.     The  fall  o£  this  place  delivered  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Cuttack  into  the  hands  of  the  English.* 
iiistorjr  of  the      The  conquest  of  Sdndia's  territories  in  Guzerat  was  made  by  a  force  from 
Guzerat."^  "*   Bombay,  consisting  of  one  European  regiment,  with  a  proportion  of  artillery 
and  sepoys,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Woodington.     They  marched 
from  Baroda  on  the  21st  of  ^ugust,  and  encamped  within  two  miles  of  Baroach 
on  the  23d.     Though  the  next  day,  when  the  English  advanced  upon  the  place, 
the  enemy  were  seen  posted,  as  for  resistance,  in  fix)nt  of  the  pettah,  they  were 
soon  compelled  to  retreat  within  the  fort.     Next  morning  Colonel  Woodington 
took  possession  of  the  pettah ;  and  on  the  29th  the  breach  in  the  fort  was  re- 
ported practicable.     The  storming  party  were  led  by  Captain  Richardson,  and 
displayed  the  virtues  seldom  wanting  in  British  troops  on  such  an  occasion.   The 
enemy  resisted  with  considerable  spirit,  for  a  little  time ;  but  then  fled,  with 

*  L^tleri  ut  supra.   Ibid,  p,  2iS«-5. 
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slight  loss  to  the  assailants.  After  the  c^ture  of  Baroach,  and  its  dependencies.  Chap.  XII. 
yielding  a  revenue  of  eleven  lacs  of  rupees.  Colonel  Woodington  proceeded  ^"T^^T^ 
against  Champaneer,  the  only  district  which  Sdndia  now  possessed  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Guzerat,  It  was  defended  by  a  fort,  on  Powanghur,  one  of  the  de- 
tached hills,  which  form  so  many  places  of  great  natural  strength  in  India. 
Champaneer,  the  pettah,  was  carried  by  assault  with  inconsiderable :  loss*  At 
first  the  Kelledar  of  the  fort  refused  to  surrender;  but,  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, when  preparations  were  made,  for  the. assault,  he  capitulated,  and  the  fort 
was  occupied  by  the  British  troops.* 

The  Mahratta  chieftains  were  now  eager  to  escape  by  negotiation  the  ruin  Negotiation 
which  their  arms  were  unable  to  avert.  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  Novem-  ^Benr.  ^ 
ber,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Argaum,  a  vakeel  arrived,  bearing  a  letter  from 
the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  requesting  a  conference  with  the  British  General.  First, 
a  discussion  arose  about  the  origin  of  the  war;  the  vakeel  maintaining,  that  the 
British  government ;  General  Wellesley  maintaining,  that  the  Rajah,  was  the  ag- 
gressor. The  vakeel  alleged,  that  the  war  commenced,  because  the  Rajah  did  ^ 
not  obey  the  orders  of  Colonel  Collins,  in  withdrawing  with  his  troops :  Welles- 
ley  aflirmed,  that  the  war  commenced,  because  the  Rajah,  along  with  Sdndia, 
had  assumed  a  position  which  threatened  the  British  allies.  The  vakeel  con- 
tended, that  the  troops  of  the  Rajah  were  on  his  own  territory ;  that  his  pre- 
sence there  was  necessary,  both  because  the  contest  between  Sdndia  and  Holkar 
was  destructive  to  Hindustan,  and  because  the  Peshwa  had  made  a  treaty  with 
the  English,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Mahratta  states :  WeUesley*  replied, 
that  for  mediation  between  Scindia  and  Holkar,  the  position  taken  by  the  Rajah 
was  unnecessary,  and  that  with  the  treaty  of  the  Peshwa  the  English  would 
give  him  no  leave  to  interfere.  The  vakeel,  as  the  representative  of  the  weakest 
jparty,  at  last  declared^  that,  however  the  war  began,  his  master  was  very  de- 
sirous of  bringing  it  ta  an  end.  He  was  then  questioned  about  his  powers,  but 
said,  he  had  only  a  commission  to  learn  the  wishes  of  the  British  General,  and  to 
express  the  desire  of  the  ^ajah  to  comply.  Compensation,  for  the  injuries  of 
aggression,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  war>  was  declared  to  be  the  only  basis 
on  which  the  English  would  treat.  The  vaked  aj^lied  for  a  suspension  of 
arms,  which  was  absohitdy  rejected;  and.  leave  to  remain  in  camp,  till  he  should 
recdve  powers  sufficient  to  treat,  which  was  also  refiised ;  and  he  was  advUsied 
to  take  up  his  intermediate  residence  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  towns. 

^  Letter,  at  mnpn.  Ibid.  p.  24». 
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Book  VL  A  seoond  conference  took  place  on  the  9th  of  November,  when  the  vakeel 
^^  v-*-^  produced  letters  from  the  Rajah,  expressing  assent  to  the  conditions  which  the 
British  General  had  presented  for  the  basis  of  negotiation.  The  cessions,  de* 
manded  by  the  English  to  effect  the  stipulated  compensation,  were  then  described : 
For  the  Company  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Cuttack,  including  the  port  of 
Ballasore :  For  their  ally  the  Nizam,  the  countiy  lying  between  his  own  fiKmtier 
and  the  river  Wurda  to  the  eastward,  and  between  his  own  frontier  and  the 
hills  in  which  are  situated  the  forts  of  Gawilghur  and  Nemulla,  to  the  north- 
ward ;  together  with  renunciation  of  all  the  claims  which  the  Rajah  might  have 
ever  advanced  on  any  part  of  his  dominions :  And  for  their  other  allies,  any  of 
the  ZeiHindars  and  Rajahs,  the  tributaries  or  subjects  of  the  Rajah,  with  whom 
the  English  had  formed  connections  during  the  war,  the  confirmation  of  all 
their  engagements.  The  vaked  exclaimed  against  the  exorbitance  of  these 
demands,  which  were  sufficient,  he  said,  not  only  to  reduce,  but  entirely  te 
destroy  the  state  of  his  master. 

**  Major-General  Wellesley  refdied,  that  the  Rajah  was  a  great  politician ;  and 
ought  to  have  calculated  rather  better  his  chances  of  success,  before  he  com- 
menced  the  war ;  but  that  having  commenced  it,  it  was  proper  that  he  should 
suffer,  before  he  should  get  out  of  the  scrape.*'  * 
Trea^  con-         After  several  discussions,  in  which  General  Wellesley  relaxed  only  so  fieur  as 
the  Rajah  of  to  rescrvc  to  the  Rajah  the  forts  of  Gawilghur  and  Nemulla,  with  contiguous 
"*''  districts  yielding  four  lacs  of  annual  revenue,  the  terms  of  the  treaty^  were 

arranged  on  the  16th,  and  signed  by  the  British  General,  and  the  Mahratta 
vakeel^  on  the  17th  of  December^  1803.  The  forts  were  left  to  the  Rajah,  as 
not  being  calculated  to  be  of  much  advantage  to  the  Nizam,  while  they  were 
necessary  to  the  Rajah  for  coercing  the  predatory  people  on  the  hills ;  and  the 
contiguous  districts  were  granted,  in  order  to  leave  him  an  interest  in  restraining 
the  depredators,  to  whose  incursions  these  districts,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  adjoining  countiy,  were  continually  exposed.  Of  the  country,  to  which  the 
Rajah  was  thus  obliged  to  resign  his  pretensions,  he  had  possessed  but  a 
sort  of  divided  sovereignty,  in  conjunction  with  the  Nizam.  It  was  originally  a 
part  of  the  Subah  of  Deccan ;  but  the  Mahrattas  had  established  over  it  a 
daim,  at  first  to  one-fifth,  afterwards  by  de^ees  to  one  half,  at  last  to  fiiur-fiftJis, 
and  in  some  parts  to  the  whole,  of  tlie  revenues.    Though  an  extensive  and 

*  Memorandum  transmitted  by  General  Wellesley  to  the  Gove^or-General  of  the  conferences 
between  him  and  the  Ambassador  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  Papers  relating  to  East  India  affiurg 
(printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  June  1806),  No.  25,  p.  124. 
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fertile  country,  it  was  not,  however,  computed  that  the  Rajah  had  annually  CHAie*  XII. 
realized  from  it  more  than  thirty  lacs  of  rupees.  ^~i«nl"^ 

To  some  other  articles ;  as,  the  exclusion  from  his  service  of  Europeans  and 
Americans,  the  mutual  appointment  of  resident  ambassadors,  and  the  renun* 
cifltioa  of  the  confederacy;  scarcely  any  objection  was  experienced,  on  the  part  of 
the  Rajah* 

If  he  had  not  prevented  further  hostilities  by  compliance,  the  British  General 
was  prepared  to  pursue  him  to  Nagpoor,  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  while  the 
troops  in  Sumbulpore  and  Cuttack  were  ready  to  co-operate,  and  General  Lake, 
having  subdued  all  opposition  in  Hindustan,  was  at  liberty  to  detach  a  force  into 
Berar.f 

At  the  very  time  of  negotiation,  the  Governor-General  prepared  a  copious  Views  in 
delineation  of  his  views  respecting  the  objects  to  be  obtained  by  concluding  s^^^ 
treaties  of  peace  with  the  belligerent  chiefs,  and  sent  it,  bearing  date  the  11th 
of  December,  under  the  title  of  Instructions  to  General  Wellesley.  Even  now 
the  formation  of  what  he  called  a  defensive  alliance  with  Sdnclia,  that  is,  the 
substitution  in  the  sarvice  of  Scindia  of  the  Company's  troops  to  Scindia's  own 
troops,  was  an  object  of  solicitude  with  the  British  ruler:  And  he  prepared  two 
plans  of  concession ;  one,  for  the  suppositbn  of  his  accepting ;  another  for  the 
supposition  of  his  rejecting,  the  proposition  of  a  subsidiary  force.  The  singular 
part  of  the  offer  was ;  to  maintain  the  subsidiary  force,  if  equal  to  that  which 
was  placed  at  Hyderabad,  without  any  expense  to  Sdndia,  and  wholly  at  the 
Company's  expense  ;  for  it  was  distinctly  proposed,  that  for  the  expense  of  that 
force,  no  assignment  of  territory,  beyond  that  of  which  the  cession  would  at 
all  events  be  exacted  of  him,  nor  any  other  funds  whatsoever,  should  be 
required4 

.  By  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  the  whole  of  the 
forces  under  General  Wellesley  were  free  to  act  against  Scindia  ^  The  troops 
which  had  been  employed  in  reducing  the  possessions  of  that  chief  in  Guzerat, 
having  accomplished  Uiat  service,  were  now  ready  to  penetrate  into  Malwa  to 
his  capital  Ougein,  for  which  purpose  they  had  actually  marched  to  the 
frontier  of  Guzerat :  And  the  detachment  which  had  been  prepiffed  by  General 

#  Memorandam,  ut  supra;  Letter  of  General  Wellesley  to  the  Governor-General ;  and  copy 
of  the  treaty.    Ibid.  p.  122— 1S2. 
t  Notes  relative  to  the  peace.    Ibid.  p.  183. 
t  iDstruttioDS  of  Gov«-Gen.  parag.  62.    Aid.  p.lSU 
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Book  VI.  Lake  to  co-operate  in  the  subjugation  of  Berar^  might  now.comknenoe  opertitums 

^^"■"^'""^  on  the  unsubdued  dominions  of  Scindia.* 

1808 
Negotiation  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  December  that  the  various  artifices  of  that  cfaieftBiny 
with  Scindia.  ^  procrastinate,  and  to  evade  the  proposition  of  admitting  compensatiosi  as  the 
basis  of  negotiation,  were  terminated.  His  vakeels  insisted  that,  as  his  losses 
were  still  greater  than  those  of  the  English,  if  compensation  were  the  question, 
it  was  to  him  that  the  greater  compensation  would  be  due.  It  was  answered, 
that  he  was  the  aggressor.  But  this  was  the  point  in  debate ;  this  was  what 
Scindia  denied.  He  was  given,  however,  to  understand,  that  be  was  the  unsao- 
cessful  party,  and  of  this  he  had  a  bitter  and  certain  experience.  A  long  dis- 
cussion ensued,  on  the  cessions  to  which,  under  the  title  of  compensation,  tibe 
English  laid  claim.  A  further  conference  took  place  on  the  11th.  Other:  con* 
ferences  foUowed,  on  the  24th,  the  26th,  and  the  28th;  when.comjdiaiice  was 
expressed  with  the  terms,  from  which  it  was  found  that  the  Eng^lish  would  not 
Treat?  with  recede.  On  the  following  day,  the  treaty  was  signed.  The  Maharajah  ceded 
Sdndmcon.  ^  ^us  rights  of  sovereignty,  in  the  country,  between  the  Jumna  and  the 
Ganges,  and  to  the  northward  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  Rajahs  ct 
Jeypoor,  Jodepoor,  and  Gohud ;  he  ceded  the  fort  and  territory  of  Baroach ; 
the  fort  and  territory  of  Ahmednuggur ;  all  the  possessions  which  he  had  held 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Adjuntee  hills  to  the  Gk>^avery  river ;  all  claims  upon 
his  Majesty  Shah  Aulum,  or  to  interfere  in  his  affairs ;  and  all  claims  of  every 
description  upon  the  British  government,  or  any  of  its  allies,  the  Subahdar.of 
the  Deccan,  the  Feshwa,  and  Anund  Rao  Guickwar.  Provision  was  made  for 
the  independence  of  all  those  minor  states,  in  the  region  of  the  Jumna,  who  had 
formerly  borne  the  yoke  of  Sdndia,  but  had  made  engagements  with  the 
English  during  the  recent  war.  The  fort  of  Asseerghur,  the  city  of  Boorhanpore, 
the  forts  of  Powanghur,  and  Dohud,  with  the  territories  depending  upon  them, 
were  restored.  Scindia  was  also  allowed  to  retain  certain  lands  in  -  the  vicimtjr 
of  Ahmednuggur  ;  and  within  the  cessions  which  he  had  made  in  the  north,  his. 
claims  were  allowed  to  certain  lands  which  he  represented  as  the  private  estates 
of  his  family,  and  to  the  possession  of  which  none  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
were  to  be  annexed.  Certain  jaghires  and  pensions,  which  Scindia  or  his  predcr 
cesser  had  granted  to  individuals,  either  of  their  family,  or  among  their  principal 
servants,  in  the  ceded  countries,  or  upon  their  revenues,  were  confirmed,  to  the 

*  Notes  relative  to  the  peace  with  the  confeda'atQ  Mahratta  chieftains.    Ibid.  p.  liS. 
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mmoiint  of  wrantttn  lacs  of  nipees  per  ftnnum.  Sdndia  most  readily  engaged  not  Chap.  XII. 
to  receive  intb  his  service  any  Frenchman,  ot  the  subject  of  any  European  or  Ame*  ^"""v--'*^ 
rican  power,  that  might  be  at  war  with  the  British  government.  Lastly,  an  article 
was  inserted,  leaving  the  way  open  to  form  afterwards  an  additional  treaty  for  a 
subsidiary  alliance ;  which,  in  this  case,  wits  not  to  be  subsidiary ;  for  the  English 
government  stipulated  to  afford  the  troops,  their  pay  and  subsistence,  without 
compensation  either  in  money  or  lati4 

Of  these  cessions,  it  was  agreed  between  the  British  government  and  its 
allies,  that  the  territory,  situated  to  the  westward  of  the  river  Wurdah  and  thd 
southward  of  the  hills  on  which  were  the  forts  of  Gawilgfaur  and  Nemulla, 
together  with  the  territory  between  the  Adjuntee  hills  and  the  river  Gbdavery, 
should  belong  to  the  Nizam ;  tliat  Ahmednug^^  and  its  territory  should  bdong^ 
to  the  Peshwa,  to  idiose  capital  it  so  nearly  approached ;  and  that  all  the  test 
Aould  belong  to  the  English.  The  minor  princes,  in  the  region  of  the  Junma, 
'  who  Ifonherly  bore  the  yoke  of  Sdndia,  and  whom  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Crovemor-General  now  to  render  dependant  upon  the  British  government,  and 
to  form  of  them  a  sort  of  barrier  on  the  British  frontier  agahist  any  aggfemcm 
of  the  Mahratta  powers,  were  the  Rajahs  of  Bhurtpore,  Jodepore,  Jyepoor, 
Macheiry,  and  Boondee,  the  Ranah  of  Gohud,  and  Ambagee  Rao  Englah. 

With  the  first  five  of  these  minor  princes,  who  were  already  in  possession  of  Eongemeoto 
acknowledged  sovereignties,  treaties  of  alliance  were  formed,  on  condition,  that  ^^^^  J^uce» 
the  English  should  take  no  tribute  firom  tiiCTQ,  nor  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  their  °^^^^ 
government ;  that,  in  case  of  the  invasion  of  the  Companyfs  territory,  they 
should  assist  in  repelling  the  enemy ;  and  that  the  Company  should  guarantee 
their  dominions  against  all  aggression,  they  defiraying  the  expense  of  the  aid 
which  they  might  receive^  The  case  of  the  remaining  two  chi^ains  required  some 
further  arrangements.  The  Ranah  of  Gohud  had  been  dispossessed  of  his  ter^ 
ritories  by  Sdndia;  and  all  of  them,  together  with  the  ndghbouring  districts, 
had  been  consigned  to  Ambajee,  one  of  SciniUa*s  leading  commanders,  as  renter. 
Ambajee  had  deserted  Sdndia  during  the  war ;  and  it  was  now  determined  to 
make  a  partition^  in  sovereignty,  of  the  territories  which  he  rented^  between  him 
and  the  Ranah  of  Cohud,  reserving  the  fort  and  dty  of  Gualior  to  the  Com* 
pany.  The  same  condition  was  contracted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  three 
princes,  respecting  mutual  defence ;  but  it  was  appointed  that  three  battalions  of 
the  Company's  sepoys  should  be  stationed  with  the  Ranah^  and  paid  for  by 
him,  at  the  rate  of  75,000  rupees  a  month.* 

*  Memorandum  of  the  conferences  between  Major-GenenI  the  Hon,  Arthar  Wdlealey,  andi 
VOL.  III.  4  V 
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3ooK  VI.  The  condition  to  which  Scindia  was  reduced,  by  the  war,  and  by  the  sacrifices 
^^  >^^— ^  which  he  had  made  for  the  attainment  of  peace,  excited  in  his  breast  the  liveliest 
Scindia  enters  appr^hensions  with  regard  to  the  power  and  designs  of  Holkar ;  and  he  now 
mto  the  de-  applied  in  earnest  to  interpose,  if  possible,  the  shield  of  the  Company  between 
luice.  himself  and  this  formidable  antagonist.     By  one  expedient  alone,  was  he  per- 

mitted to  hope,  that  this  important  object  could  be  gained ;  by  entering  into  the 
s}rstem  of  general  alliance,  and  subsidiary  defence.     It  was  agreed,  aocordingty^ 
that  Miyor  Malcolm  should  repair  to  the  camp  of  Sdndia,  to  settle  the  terms  of 
a  treaty  of  this  description.     The  business  was  accomplished,  and  the  treaty 
signed   at   Boorhanpore  on   the   27th   of  February,  1804.     There   were  two 
remarkable  circumstances.     One  was,  the  price  which  the  Governor-General 
consented  to  pay  for  the  supposed  advantage  of  placing  a  body  of  British  troops 
at  the  disposal  of  Scindia,  and  pledging  the  English  government  for  his  defience. 
The  amount  of  the  force  defined  by  the  treaty  was  6000  infantry,  and  the  usual 
proportion  of  artillery.     These  troops  were  to  be  maintained  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  the  English  government,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  newly  acquired 
dominions  ;  and  that  they  might  not  establish  an  influence  in  Sdndia's  govern- 
ment,  they  were  not  even  to  be  stationed  within  his  territory,  but  at  some  con- 
venient place  near  his  frontier  within  the  Company's  dominions.     The  other 
remarkable  circumstance  was,  not  the  condition  by  which  the  English  govern 
ment  made  itself  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  dominions  of  Scindia,  but 
that,  by  which  it  engaged  to  make  itself  the  instrument  of  his  despotism ;  to 
become  the  executioner  of  every  possible  atrocity  towards  his  o¥m  subjects,  of 
which  he  might  think  proper  to  be  guilty.     It  bound  itself,  by  an  express  stipu- 
lation, not  to  interfere  between  him  and  his  subjects,  how  dreadfiil  soever  his 
conduct  in  regard  to  his  subjects  might  be.     But  the  moment  his  subjects  should 
take  measures  to  resist  him,  whatsoever  the  enormities  against  which  they  might 
seek  protection,  the  English  government  engaged,  without  scruple,  and  without 
condition,  to  act  immediately  for  their  suppression  and  chastisement.     Where 
was  now  the  doctrine  of  the  Governor-General  for  the  deposition  of  priiices 
whose  government  was  bad  ?     Where  was  the  regard  to  that  disgrace  which,  as 
he  told  the  princes  whom  he  deposed,  redounded  to  the  British  name,  whenever 
they  supported  a  government  that  was  bad  ? 

the  Ambassadors  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia ;  Letter  from  General  Wellesley  to  Gov.-Gen. ; 
Treaty  of  peace  with  Scindia;  and  treaties  with  the  Rajahs  of  Bhurtpore,  &c  Ibid.  p.  1S2— 
164 ;  and  the  Governor-General's  *'  Notes  relative  to  the  peace  concluded  between  the  British 
government  and  the  confederate  Mahratta  chieftains,  and  to  the  various  questions  arising  out  of- 
the  terms  of  the  pacification."    Ibid.  p.  177—1^- 
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In  forming  his  connections  With  other  states,  either  for  war  or  peace,  the  Chap.XIL 
Maharajah  bound  himself  to  the  slight  condition  of  only  consulting  with  the  ^"T^C***^ 
Company's  government,  but  by  no  means  of  being  governed  by  its  decisions ; 
and  in  any  war  to  be  carried  on  by  their  mutual  exertions  it  was  agreed,  without 
any  mention  made  of  the  proportion  of  troops,  that  in  the  partition  of  conquests 
the  shares  should  be  equal.     The  stipulation  with  regard  to  Frenchmen,  and  , 
other  Europeans,  or  Americans,  was  made  still  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  ' 
times ;  for  it  was  promised  by  Scindia  that  he  would  allow  no  such  person  to 
remain  in  his  dominions  without  the  consent  of  the  Company's  government.* 

The  Governor-General  seemed  now  to  have  accomplished  the  whde  of  his  Goyeraor<3e- 
objects ;  and  lofty  was  the  conception  which  he  fonned  of  the  benefits  attained,  ^ant^ofdie 
The  fiunous  official  document,  which  has  been  already  quoted,  **  Notes,  relative  ^^^^^^ 
to  the  peace  concluded  between  the  British  government  and  the  confederate  <^®^<Bii8iTe  aiu. 

'     ■  ances  and  thtf 

Mahratta  chieftains,"  concludes  with  <<  a  general  recapitulation  of  the  ben^tswar. 
which  the  British  government  in  India  has  derived  from  the  success  of  the  war, 
and  from  the  combined  arrangements  of  the  pacification,  including  the  treaties 
of  peace,  of  partition,  and  of  defensive  alliance  and  subsidy."  It  exhibits  them 
under  no  less  than  nineteen  several  heads  :  1.  The  reduction  of  the  power  and 
resources  of  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar;  2.  The  destruction  of  the  French 
power ;  3.  The  security  against  its  revival ;  4.  The  annexation  to  the  British 
dominions  of  the  territory  occupied  by  Perron ;  5.  The  annexation  of  other  ter-» 
ritories  in  the  Dooab,  and  the  command  of  the  Jumna ;  6.  The  deliverance  of 
the  Emperor  Shah  Aulum  fit)m  the  control  of  the  French ;  7*  The  security  and 
influence  derived  from  the  system  of  alliance  with  the  petty  states  along  the 
Jumna  against  the  Mahrattas ;  8.  The  security  and  influence  derived  from  the 
possession  of  Gualior,  and  the  subsidiary  force  established  in  Gohud ;  9*  The 
means  of  defence  derived  from  these  same  fountains  against  any  other  enemy  on 
the  north-western  frontier;  10.  The  advantages  both  in  security  and  wealth 
derived  from  Cuttack;  il.  The  advantages  derived  from  the  possession  of 
Baroach,  which  left  Scindia  no  direct  communication  with  the  sea,  or  with  the 
transmarine  enemies  of  the  British  government ;  12.  The  security  derived  from 
Baroach  against  the  intrigues  of  the  French  with  any  native  state ;  13.  The 
additional  security  bestowed  upon  the  British  interests  in  Guzerat,  by  the  pos- 
session of  Baroach,  and  the  abolition  of  Sdndia's  claims  on  the  Guickwar ; 
14.  The  revenue  and  commerce  derived  from  Baroach ;    15.   The  benefits 

*  Treaty  of  alliance  and  mutual  defence.    Ibid.  p.  164. 
4p8 
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PooK  VI.  bestowed  upon  the  Peshwa  and  Nizam;  16,  The  increased  renown  of  the 
^^""Ty^r^  British  nation,  both  for  power  and  virtue;  17.  The  "  defensive  and  wM^uiry  ♦ 
alliance  "*  with  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia ;  18.  The  power  of  controUng  the  causes  of 
dissension  and  contest  among  the  Mahratta  states ;  the  power  of  keeping  them 
weak;  the  power  of  preventing  their  combination  with  one  another,  or  with  the 
enemies  of  the  British  state ;  19*  The  security  afforded  to  the  Company  and  ita 
allies  from  the  turbulence  of  the  Mahratta  character  and  state.f 

This  is  exhibited  as  an  instructive  i^iecimen  of  a  good  mode  of  making  up  an 
account. 

After  this  enumeration^  the  document  breaks  out  into  the  foUowing  triumphant 
declaration :  **  Hie  general  arrangements  of  the  pacification ;  combined  with 
the  treaties  of  partition^  with  the  defensive  and  subsidiary  alliance  now  con- 
cluded with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  with  the  condition  of  our  external  rdatixms, 
and  with  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  British  ^npiie ;  hove  finally  placed 
the  British  power  in  India^  in  that  commanding  position  with  rc^^ard  to  other 
states^  whidi  affords  the  only  possible  security  for  the  permanent  tranquUHty 
and  prosperity  of  these  valuable  and  important  possessions.^ 

It  is  material  here  to  rnark^  what  is  thus  soknmly  declared^  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  all  our  Indian  rulers ;  that,  without  that  artificial  sy^m»  whidi* 
he  created,  of  subsidiary  troops  and  dependance,  under  the  name  of  aUianoe^ 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  security  for  ^<  the  British  empire  in  the  East"  t 

The  document  goes  on  to  boast,  that  the  troops,  thus  bestowed  upon  the 
Peshwa,  the  Nizam,  Scindia,  the  Ouickwar,  and  Ranah  of  Gohud,  would  exceed 
24,000  men ;  that  all  these  wonld  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  those  allies^ 
which  was  incorrect,  as  Sdndia  paid  nothmg  fw  the  6,000  allotted  to  him ;  that 
this  amount  of  troops  would  always  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  perfect  equip* 
ment,  and  might  be  directed  agamst  any  of  the  principal  states  oi  India»  without 
affecting  the  tranquillity  of  the  Company's  possessions,  or  adding  materially  to 
its  expenses. 

It  tiien  declares :  '*  The  porition,  extent,  and  eqmpment  of  this  military 
force,  combined  with  the  privilege  which  the  British  government  possesses  of 
arbitrating  differences  and  dissensions  between  the  several  states  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  the  obligations  of  alliance,  enable  the  British  power  to  contnd  the 
causes  of  that  internal  war  whidi,  during  so  long  a  term  of  years  has  desolated 

*  Subsidiary  it  could  not  well  be,  when  he  paid  no  subsidy,    f  Papers^  ut  supra,  p.  197,  198. 
t  Contrast  with  it,  the  optnioiis  of  his  successor.    Vide  infill^ 
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raanj  of  the  most  fartale  provioces  ctf  India ;  has  oocasioQed  a  coiuttaat  wd  G^ap.  XIL 
hazardous  fluctuation  of  power  among  the  native  states ;  has  encouraged  a  pre-  ^  '"  ^  *^ 
datoiy  spirit  among  the  inhabitants ;  and  fonned  an  inexhaustible  source  tor,  the 
supplj  of  military  adventurers^  prepared  to  join  the  standard  of  any  turbulent 
chieftain  for  the  purpose  of  ambition,  plunder,  or  rebellion.  No  danger  can 
lesuh  from  the  operation  of  our  defensive  alliances,  of  involving  the  British 
government  in  war ;  excepting  in  cases  of  manifest  justice,  and  irreaistiUe  ne- 
cesrity.  The  power  of  arbitration,  reserved  in  all  cases  by  the  British  govern^* 
ment,  not  only  secures  the  Company  from  the  contingency  of  wwr,  ip  the  {nxw 
sedition  of  the  unjust  views  of  any  of  our  allies,  but  affords  a  considerable 
advantage  in  authorizfaig  and  empowerii^  the  British  government  to  chedk,  by 
amicable  n^otiation,  the  primary  and  remote  sources  of  hostilities  in  every  pffft 
oflndia-''* 

When  extracted  from  these  soundmg  woids,  the  meaning  is,,  ^t  the  Britiuab  Inye8tigati<m 
government  in  India  had  obtained  two  advantages ;  1.  an  ralaigement  of  lerame ;  ^^^  ^   * 
8.  increased  security  i^ainst  die  leciBfenoe  of  war,  or  the  evils  of  aa  unsuc- 
cessful one. 

1.  Additional  revenue  is  only  useful,  when  it  is  not  bdanced  1^  «i  e^ual  Whetiier  b^ 
increase  of  expense.    The  Govemor-GeQeraL  talks  loudly  of  Urn  additional  bf^di^'j 
revenue ;  but  not  a  word  of  the  additioBal  expense.    If  we  had  no  moreevid»oe  '^^^^^ 
but  this,  it  would  be  a  Iq^itimate  inference,  that  the  expense  was  ffwf^^j 
because  it  would  not  have  been  fevourable  to  his  aigument  to  Bpefk  of  it.    We 
have  abimdant  general  evidence  that  the  expense  of  governing  enbiged  territory^ 
in  almost  all  places,  though  more  especially  m  India,  equals,  or  niore  frequently 
surpasses,  all  the  revenue  which  it  is  possible  to  draw  fitnn  it«    We  shall  presently 
see  in  what  degree  the  fects  of  the  present  case  conform  to  the  genera}  rule.     If 
it  turns  out  that  the  expense  of  govendng  the  new  territory  is  equal  tQ  it» 
revenue,  it  feflows  that  the  enormous  expense  of  the  war,  generated  by  the 
treaty  of  Bassein,  and  by  the  passion  of  the  Governor-General  for  subsidiary 
alliances,  remained  altogether  without  compensation  on  the  score  of  money. 

2.  Let  us  mquirey  if  Ihere  is  more  sdidity  in  the  alleged  advantage,  in  which,  whether 

single  and  solitary,  the  whole  compensatium  for  ifae  war  ronains  to  be  «Migbt>  g^^^^?^ 

viz.  security  against  the  evils  of  war.  thechanceand 

e¥il§  of  wei« 
New  at  first  view  k  would  appear  that  an  obligation  to  defend  a  great  nionbw 

of  Indian  states^  an  obligaticm  of  taking  part  in  all  theur  miserable  and  never« 

*  FttperBf  ut  supra,  p.  198.. 
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Book  VI.  ending  quarrels,  was  of  all  receipts  the  most  effectual,  for  being  involved  almost 
incessantly  in  the  evils  of  war. 

This  increased  exposure  to  the  evils  of  war  was  far  outweighed,  according  to 
the  Governor-General,  by  the  power  of  preventing  war  through  the  influence  of 
the  subsidiary  troops. 

Unfortunately  the  question  which  hence  arises  admits  not  of  that  degree  of 
Ihnitation  and  precision  which  enables  it  to  receive  a  conclusive  answer.  The 
probabilities,  though  sufficiently  great,  must  ]^  weighed,  and  without  any  fixed 
and  definite  standard. 

One  thing,  in  the  mean  time,  is  abundantly  certain,  that  if  the  East  India 
Company  was  able  to  keep  any  Indian  state  from  going  to  war,  it  must  have 
been,  because  it  was  the  master  of  that  state  ;  because  that  state  was  dependant 
upon  the  East  India  Company,  and  bound  in  all  its  concerns  to  obey  the  Com- 
pany's wilL  But  if  this  were  the  case,  and  if  the  native  governments  were  thus 
deprived  of  all  independent  power,  infinitely  better  would  it  have  been,  to  have 
removed  them  entirely.  Two  prodigious  advantages  would  thus  have  been 
gained ;  the  great  expense  of  keeping  them  would  have  been  saved ;  and  the 
people  in  the  countries  under  them  would  have  been  delivered  from  the  unspeak- 
able miseries  of  their  administration ;  miseries  always  increased  to  excess  by  the 
union  of  a  native,  with  the  British,  government.  But,  to  place  this  question  on 
the  broadest  basis :  The  policy  of  taking  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  country 
immediately  under  the  British  government  would  either  have  been  good,  or  it 
would  have  been  bad.  If  it  would  have  been  good,  why  was  it  npt  followed; 
when  the  power  was  not  wanting,  and  when  the  right  of  conquest  would  have 
applied  with  just  as  much  propriety  to  the  part  that  was  not  done,  as  the  part 
that  was?  If  it  would  not  have  been  good  policy  to  take  the  whole  of  the 
Mahratta  country  under  the  British  government ;  in  other  words,  to  have  had 
the  responsibility  of  defending  it  with  the  whole  of  its  resources ;  it  was  surely 
much  worse  policy  to  take  the  responsibility  of  defending  it,  with  only  a  part  of 
those  resources. 

Another  question,  however,  may  be ;  not  whether  something  better  than  the 
defensive  alliances  might  not  have  been  done,  but  whether  something  might  not 
have  been  done  that  was  worse;  whether,  if  the  government  of  the  Mahratta  princes 
was  not  entirely  dissolved,  it  was  not  better  to  bind  them  by  defensive  alliances, 
than  4;o leave  them  unbound;  whether,  according  to  the  Governor-General,  the 
British  state  was  not  more  exempt  from  the  danger  of  war,  with  the  alliances, 
than  without  theuL 
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To  answer  this  question,  it  must  be  maturdj  considered,  under  what  danger  Crap.  XIL 
of  war,  the  British  govemipent  would  have  been  placed,  without  the  alliances.  '^'— v*"*-^ 
It  is  not  the  way  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion,  to  set  out  with  allowing '  that 
this  danger  was  just  any  thing  which  any  body  pleases.  It  may  be  pretty  con-; 
fidently  affirmed,  that,  with  good  government  within  their  own  territories,  under 
the  known  greatness  of  their  power,  the  English  were  almost  wholly  exempt 
from  the  danger  of  war ;  because,  in  this  case,  war  could  reach  them  through 
but  one  medium,  that  of  invasion ;  and  from  invasion,  surely,  they  had  little  to 
dread. 

Allowing  then,  that  the  subsidiary  alliances  were  a  scheme  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  danger  of  war ;  as  far  as  regards  the  British  government,  there  was 
little  or  nothing  of  that  sort  to  prevent ;  the  subsidiary  alliances  were  a  greait 
and  comjdicated  apparatus,  for  which,  when  got  up,  there  wais  nothing  to  do ;  a 
huge  cause,  prepared  when  there  was  no  eflfect  to  produce.* 

This  is  decisive  in  regard  to  the  practical  question.  In  speculation,  another 
question  may  still  be  raised ;  namely,  whether,  if  the  British  state  had  been  ex-> 
posed  to  the  danger  of  wars,  the  scheme  of  the  subsidiary  alliances  was  a  good 
instrument  for  jpreventing  them.  In  India,  as  in  aU  countries  in  corresponding 
circumstances,  one  thing  saves  from  aggression,  and  one  thing  alone,:  namely, 
power;  the  prospect  which  the  aggressor  hto  before  him,  of  suffering  by  his  ag^ 
gression,  rather  than  of  gaining  by  it.  The  question,  then,  is  shortly  this ;  did 
the  subsidiary  alliances  make  the  English  stronger,  in  relation;  to  the  princes  of 
India,  than  they  would  have  been  without  those  alliances  ? 

The  subsidiary  alliances  yielded  two  things :  they  yielded  a  portion  of  terri- 
tory :  and  they  yielded,  a  certain  position  of  a  certain  portion  (^  British  troops. 
In  regard  to  the  territory,  it  may,  at  any  rate,  be  assumed;  as  doubtful,  whether^ 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  British  state,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,. 
she  could  be  rendered  intrinsically  stronger  by  any  accession  of  territory ;  since,, 
by  act  of  parliament,  the  question  stands  decided  the  opposite  way:  muck  more, 

*  The  Governor*Genera],  indeed,  takes  it  as  one  of  his  benefits,  that  the  native  states  would  be 
restrained  from  war  among  themselves.  Bathe  does  not  inform  us  to  whom  the  benefit  would 
accrue.  If  the  English  were  secure  from  aggression,  the  wars  of  the  native  princes  were  of  no 
importance  to  them.  If  humanity  is  pretended,,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  people  from  the- 
horrors  of  war,  it  is  to  be  replied,  with  dreadful  certainty,  that  under  the  atrocities  of  a  native 
government,  supported  by  British  power,  the  horrors  of  peace  were  no  improvement  upon  the 
horrors,  of  war.  The  sufferings  of  the  people  under  the  Nabobs  of  Carnatic  and  Oude  wefe 
described  by  the  English  government  itself,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  as  unmatched  in  any 
portion  of  India, 
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Book  VL  then»  is  it  doubtful,  whether  she  could  be  rendered  stronger  bj  fin  accession  of 
^^^-^v'**'*^  territory,  which  imported  the  obligation  and  expense  not  merely  of  defending 
itself,  but  of  defending  the  whole  kingdom  to  which  it  was  annexed.  It  will 
not,  then,  be  assumed,  that  the  mere  territory  gotten  by  the  English  was  the 
circumstance  looked  to  for  preventing  the  evils  of  war.  If  it  was  that,  the  ter« 
titory  might  have  been  taken  without  the  alliances. 

The  only  remaining  circumstance  is,  the  position  of  the  troops.  For  as  to  the 
other  conditions,  about  not  holding  intercourse  with  other  states,  except  in  con- 
junction with  the  English,  these  were  merely  verbal ;  and  would  be  r^;arded  by 
the  Indian  governments,  just  as  long,  as  tliey  would  have  been  rc^farded  without 
the  alliance ;  namely,  as  long  as  the  English  could  punish  them,  wfaetiever  they 
should  do  what  the  English  would  dislike. 

Now,  surely,  it  is  not  a  proposition  which  it  wSl  be  easy  to  maintain,  that  4 
country  is  stronger  with  Yegaid  to  its  tieighbours,  if  it  has  its  army  diq[)er8ed  in 
several  countries ;  a  considerable  body  of  it  in  one  country,  and  a  considerable 
body  in  another,  than  if  it  has  the  whole  concentrated  witldn  itself;  and  skil- 
Ailly  placed  in  the  situation  best  calculated  to  overawe  any  neighbour  from  whom 
danger  may  be  apprehended.  There  are  mdny  combinations  of  drcumstanoes  in 
which  this  would  be  a  source  of  weakness,  much  more  than  of  strength. 

If  it  is  said,  that  the  position  of  the  English  subsidiary  troops,  with  a  native 
prince,  imported  the  annihilation,  or  a  great  reduction,  of  his  own  force ;  tlus,  in 
the  circumstances  of  India,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  almost  any  im- 
portance. In  a  country  swariining  with  military  adventurers,  and  which  6^td 
with  undisciplined  troops,  an  army  can  always  be  got  together  with  great  rapi- 
dity, as  soon  as  a  leader  can  hold  out  a  reasonable  prospect  that. something  wiU 
be  gidned  by  joining  his  standards.  The  whole  history  of  Indi^  is  a  proof,  that 
a  man  who  is  without  an  army  to^y,  may,  if  he  has  the  due  advantages,  to* 
morrow  (if  we  may  use  an  Eastern  hyperbole)  be  surrounded  by  a  great  one.  Of 
this  we  have  had  a  great  and  very  recent  example,  in  the  army  with  whidi 
Holkar,  a  mere  adventurer,  was  enabled  to  meet,  and  to  conquer  Sdndia,  the 
most  powerful  native  prince  in  India. 

It  was,  in  a  short  time,  as  we  shall  see,  found  by  the  British  government 
itself  that  it  could  regard  the  presence  of  subsidiary  troops  as  a  veiy  weak  bridle 
in  the  mouth  of  a  native  prince,  when  he  began  to  forget  his  own  weakness^ 
The  weakness,  in  fact,  was  the  bridle.  If  he  remcuned  weak,  that  was  enough, 
without  the  subsidiary  troops.  If  he  grew  strong,  the  subsidiary  troops,  it  was 
seen,  would  not  long  restrain  him. 
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I  cannot  aim  at  the  prodnction  of  all  those  circumstanceSy  on  both  sides  of  this  Chap.  XIL 
questfon,  which  would  be  necessary  to  be  produced,  and  to  be  weighed,  to  de-  '""■"v^^-^ 
moDStrate  accurately  the  probabilities  of  good  or  evil,  attached  to  such  a  scheme 
of  poli<7,  as  that  of  the  subsidiary  aUiances  of  Governor-General  Wellesley.     I 
have  endeavoured  to  conduct  die  reader  into  the  paths  of  inquiry ;  and  leave 
the  question  undecided. 

In  summing  up  the  account  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  we  cam  only,  therefare^. 
approach  to  a  determinate  conclusion.  On  the  one  side,  there  is  the  certain,  and 
the  enormous  evil,  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Mahratta  war.  Whether  the  sub- 
sidiary alliances,  which  were  looked  to  for  compensation,  were  calculated  to  yield 
any  compensation,  and  did  not  rather  add  to  the  evils,  is  seen  to  be,  at  the  leasts 
exceedingly  doubtful.  The  policy  of  the  treaty  of  Basaein,  cannot^  therefore,, 
be  misunderstood 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Necessity  inferred  of  curbing  Holkar^-^Intercaurse  between  Holkar  and  Scin^ 
dia  renewed — Gcvernar^eneral  resolves  to  take  the  Holkar  Dominions^ 
but  to  give  them  away  to  the  Peshwa,  Sdndia^  and  the  Nixanh— Holkar  re- 
treats  before  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  toward  the  South— The  Commander^ 
in^Chief  withdraws  the  Army  into  Cantonments,  leaving  Colonel  Monson 
with  a  Detachment  in  advance — Holkar  turns  upon  Monson — Monson  makes 
a  disastrous  Retreat  to  Agra — The  British  Army  from  Guzerat  subdues 
Holkar's  Dominions  in  Malwa — Holkar  by  a  Stratagem  attacks  Delhi^^ 
Brave  Defence  of  Delhi — The  Holkar  Dominions  in  Deccan  subdued — De- 
feat of  Holkar' s  Infantry  at  Deeg — Rout  of  his  Cavalry  at  Furruckabad—^ 
The  Rajah  of  Bhurtporcj  one  of  the  allied  Chieftains,  joins  with  Holkar-^ 
Unsuccessful  Attack  upon  the  Fortress  of  Bhurtpore — Accommodation  with 
the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore — Disputes  with  Scindia — Prospect  of  a  War  with 
Scindia — Holkar  joins  the  Camp  of  Scindiar^The  British  Resident  ordered 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  quit  the  Camp  of  Scindia^Sdndia  endemours 
to  prevent  the  Departure  of  the  Resident — Marquis  Wellesley  succeeded  by 
Marquis  Cornwallis — Comwallis's  View  of  the  State  of  the  Government — 
Of  Welksley's  System  of  subsidiary  and  defensive  Alliance^^Comwallis  re* 
solves  to  avoid  a  War  with  Scindia^  by  yielding  every  Point  in  Dispute — To 
make  Peace  with  Holkar  by  restoring  all  the  Territories  he  had  lost — To 
dissolve  the  Connexion  of  the  British  Government  with  the  minor  Princes 
on  the  Mahratta  Frontier — Negotiations  between  Scindia  and  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief—Death  of  Lord  Cornwallis — Sir  G.  Barlow  adheres  to  the 
Plans  of  Lord  Cornwallis — Holkar  advances  into  the  Country  of  the  Seiks-^ 
Pursued  by  Lord  Lake — A  fresh  Treaty  concluded  with  Scindia — Treaty 
with  Holkar — Financial  results. 

Book  VI.  W^HEN  the  English  were  fireed  from  the  burthen  and  the  dangers  of  the  war 
^"Tr;;^^  with  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  they  began  to  think  of  pladng  a  curb  on 
During  the  the  power  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar.  Though  Holkar  had  engaged,  and  upon 
d^,  the  Eng-"  verj  advantageous  terms,  to  join  with  the  other  chieftains,  he  had  abstained  from 
^e^with  ^    co-operation  in  the  war  against  the  English ;  and  though  he  had  committed  some 
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ranges^  on  a  part  of  the  Nizam's  territory,  toward  the  beginning  of  the  war;  Chav^XIU. 
the  <3dvemor»General  had  not  held  it  expedient  to  treat  this  offence  as  a  reason  """T^JJ? — ' 
for  hostilities :  Holkar,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  uniformly  assured  that  the 
'KngrHfth  were  desirous  of  preserving  with  him  the  rdations  of  peace. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1803,  Holkar,  having  marched  towards  the  ter-  The  desigos  of 
ritory  of  the  Rajah  of  Jyenagur,  took  up  a  position  which  threatened  the  secu-  pected.  *  ^ 
lity  of  this.dly  of  the  British  state.  At  the  same  time,  he  addressed  letters  to 
the  British  Commander-in-Chief,  containing  assuranoes  of  his  disposition  to  cul- 
tivate the  Mendship  of  the  British  government.  But  a  letter  of  his  to  the  Rajah 
of  Madierry,  suggesting  to  him  inducements  to  withdraw  from  the  British  al- 
liance, was  communicated  by  that  Rigah  to  the  Command^-in-Chief ;  fiuther 
cofrespondaiice  of  a  hostile  nature  was  discovered ;  and  intelligence  was  received 
of  his  having  murdered  three  British  subjects  in  his  service,  on  a  fiilse  charge 
that  one  of  them  had  corresponded  with  the  Commander-in-Chief.  It  appeared 
imprudent  to  remove  the  army  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  from  the  field,  till 
security  was  obtained  against  the  projects  of  Holkar. 

The  determination,  which  hitherto  had  guided  the  conduct  of  the  Governor* 
General,  that  he  would  abstain  from  the  dispute  in  the  Holkar  fiunily  respecting 
the  succession  to  Tuckojee,  still  operated  in  his  mind.  And  he  authorized  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  to  conclude  an  arrangement  with  Jeswunt  Rao,  engaging, 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  to  leave  him  in  the  unmolested  exercise 
of  his  authority,  provided  he  would  engage  to  abstain  bom  all  aggresaon  upon 
the  British  or  their  allies* 

The  Commander-in-Chief  addressed  a  letter  to  Hcdkar,  dated  the  29th  of  NesotiatioDi 
January,  1804,  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  which  he  had  received;^  ^  ^' 
inviting  him  to  send  vakeels  to  the  British  camp  fior  the  purpose  of  effecting 
the  amicable  agreement  which  both  parties  professed  to  hate  in  view ;  but  re- 
quiring him,  as  a  proof  of  his  friendly  intentions,  to  withdraw  his  army  firom 
its  menacing  position,  and  abstain  fix>m  exactions  upon  the  British  allies.  At 
the  same  time  the  British  army  advanced  to  Hindown,  a  position  which  at  once 
commanded  the  principal  roads  into  the  Company's  territory,  and  afforded  an 
easy  movement  in  any  direction  which  the  forces  of  Holkar  might  be  found  to 
pursue.  On  the  27th  of  February  an  answer  from  that  chieftain  arrived*  It 
repeated  the  assurance  of  his  desire  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  British  gOK 
vemment,  and  expressed  his  intention  to  withdraw  from  his  present  position, 
and  send  a  vakeel  to  the  British  camp.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  letters 
were  intercepted,  addressed  by  Holkar  to  subjects  and  allies  of  the  British  ^ 
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.  Book  YL  yemmeatf  exciting  them  to  revolt*  and  stating  his  design  of.  sending  troops  to 
^"Ty^^T'^  ravage  the  British  tenitories.    The  Cominander-in*Chief  made  an  amicafale  reply 
to  his  letter;  but  warned  him*  at  the  same  time,  against  the  practices  in  whidi 
he  had  begun  to  indulge.     And  on  the  I6th  of  March  two  vakeels  from  Holkar 
arrived  in  the  British  camp. 
Holkar'a  de-       They,  wcre  commissioned  to  demand ;    1.  leave  to  collect  the  choute,  acoord- 
comit^^e'xtra-^og  to  the  custom  of  his  ancestcHTs;    SL  c^ain  possessions,  formerly  enjoyed 
ragaQt.         j^^  |^  family,  namely,  Etawah,  twelve  pergunnahs  in  the  Doab,  one  in  Bundel- 
icund,  and  the  country  of  Hurriana ;  8«  the  guarantee  of  the  country  which  he 
4here  possessed ;  4.  a  treaty  similar  in  terms  to  that  which  had  been  concluded 
with  Scindia.     These  demands  were  treated  as  altogether  extravagant ;  and  the 
.vakeels,  after  receiving  a  remonstrance  on  the  continuance  of  their  master  in  his 
^present  threatening  position,  departed  from  the  camp,  bearing  to  him  another 
letter  from  the  Commander-in-Chief.    In  tliis,  Holkar  was  invited  to  send  again 
a  confidential  agent,  with  powers  to  conclude  an  arrangement,  on  terms  in  which 
the  British  government  would  be  able  to  concur.     In  the  mean  time,  he  had  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  General  Wellesley ;  containing  a  demand  of  certain  territories, 
which  he  said  belonged  to  his  family  in  Deccan ;  and  intimating  that,  notwith- 
standing the  greatness  of  the  British  power,  a  war  vrith  him  would  not  be  with- 
put  its  evUs ;  for  '^  although  unable  to  oppose  their  artillery  in  the  fidd,  countries 
of  many  coss  should  be  over-run,  and  plundered,  and  burnt ;  that  they  should 
not  have  leisure  to  breathe  for  a  moment,  and  that  calamities  would  fall  on  lacs 
of  human  beings  in  continued  war  by  the  attacks  of  his. army,  which  overwhelms 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea.''  An  answer,  however,  to  the  letter  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  received  in  the  British  camp  on  the  4th  of  April ;  stilL  evading 
either  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  simple  proposition  of  the  British  Comman- 
der, and  urging  his  pretensions  to  something  like  the  terms  he  himself  had  pro« 
posed.     That  letter  drew  another  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  applauding  the 
forbearance  of  the  British  government,  and  assuring  Holkar  that  he  would  best 
consult  his  own  interest  by  complying  with  its  demands.* 
Coramunicar        Holkar,  though  fully  aware  of  the  hatred  which  he  raised  in  the  bosom  of 
b^^D  Hoi-  Sdndia,  was  not  deterred  from  the  endeavour  of  opening  a  negotiation,  or  at 
kar  andSdn.  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^j^^  himsdf  the  benefit  of  an  apparent  intrigue,  with  that  chief- 
tain.   A  vakeel  of  hb  ai-rived  in  the  camp  of  Sdndia,  on  the  5th  of  February, 

*  Letter  from  the  Governor-General  in  council  to  the  Secret  Committee,  dated  15tfa  June,  180^ 
Papers,  nt  supra,  printed  in  1806,  No.  2S,  p.  26S ;  Notes,  ut  supra,  Nb.  25,  p.  205. 
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1804.   The  account,  which  Sdndift  and  his  ministers  thought  proper  to  retid^  of  Chap.  Xlil. 

this  event  to  the  British  resident  in  his  camp,  was  liable  to  suspicion,  on  the  ^^      ^^ ' 

one  hand  from  the  extreme  duplicity  of  Mahratta  councils,  on  the  other  from  the 
eiSLtraordinaily  desire  which  appeared  on  the  part  of  Scindia  to  produce  a  war  be-' 
tween  that  rival  and  the  British  government  They  said,  that  the  vakeel  had 
endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  Scindia  to  accommodate  his  dispute  with  Holkar, 
and  form  a  union  for  the  reduction  of  the  British  power,  the  continual  augmen- 
tation of  which  could  be  attended  with  nothing  less  than  the  final  destruction  of 
the  Mahratta  state;  but  that  the  answer  of  Scindia  was  a  positive  refusal;  on 
the  professed  grounds,  of  the  treachery  with  which  Holkar  had  violated  his 
jdedge  to  the  late  confederacy,  the  impossibility  of  confiding  in  any  engagement 
into  which  he  might  enter,  and  the  resolution  of  Scindia  to  adhere  to  his  con- 
nexion with  the  British  state.  Notwithstanding  this  supposed  reply,  a  vakeel 
from  Scindia  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Holkar,  on  the  alleged  motive  that,  unable 
as  he  was  to  resist  the  arms  of  that  chieftain,  it  was  desirable  both  to  effect  an 
accommodation  with  him,  and  to  sound  his  inclinations.  According  to  the  re« 
presentation  made  to  the  British  resident,  the  vakeel  was  authorized  to  propose 
a  continuance  of  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace,  but  to  threaten  hostilities  if 
depredations  were  committed  on  any  part  of  the  territory  either  of  Scindia  or  hi» 
dependants.* 

Scindia*s  vakeel  arrived  in  Holkar*s  camp  on  the  3d  of  March.  Previous  to 
this  time,  Holkar  had  moved,  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  into  Ajmere ;  a 
country  belonging  to  Scindia.  His  pretence  was  devotion ;  but  he  levied  contri- 
butions on  the  people,  and  made  an  attempt,  though  unsuccessful,  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  fort.  Notwithstanding  a  declaration  to  the  British  Commander- 
in-Chief,  that  he  intended  to  proceed  homewards  from  Ajmere,  a  portion  of  his 
army  still  remained  on  the  frontier  of  the  Rajah  of  Jyenagur,  and  no  longer 
abstained  fit)m  depredations  on  his  country.  The  ministers  of  Scindia  made  re- 
port to  the  British  resident,  respecting  the  vakeel  who  had  been  sent  to  the  camp 
of  Holkar,  that  he  had  been  received  with  distinguished  ceremony  and  respect ; 
that  he  was  invited  to  a  private  conference ;  that  Holkar,  on  this  occasion,  openly 
professed  his  design  of  making  a  predatory  war  upon  the  British  possessions ; 
that,  when  the  vakeel  expostulated  with  him  on  his  proceedings  in  Ajmere,  he 
apologized,  by  stating,  his  intention  to  leave  his  family  with  the  Rajah  of  Jode- 

*  Letter  from  Major  Malcolm ;  Papers,  ut  supra,  No.  23,  p.  298 ;  Gov.-Gen/s  Dispatch,  ibid, 
p.  27a 
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Book  VI.  pore  when  he  commenced  his  operations  against  the  English ;  the  refosal  of  that 

^^^T^CT^^  Rajah  to  join  with  him,  till  he  put  him  in  possession  of  the  province  and  fort  of 

Adjmere ;  and  thence  his  hope,  that  Sdndia  would  excuse  an  irregularity,  wUdi 

not  inclination,  but  necessity,  in  the  prosecuticm  of  a  war  involving  tibe  indepen* 

dence  of  them  both,  had  induced  him  to  commit.    Of  this  report,  so  mudi  alone 

was  fit  for  belief,  as  had  confirmation  fiK)m  other  sources  of  evidence. 

The  Governor-     The  only  matters  of  fact,  which  seem  to  have  been  distinctly  ascertained,  were» 

^Wm^dTos-  ^^'  certain  trifling  depredations  at  Jyenagur,  less  material  than  those  at  An* 

H  ^ul*  ^'^^     rungabad  which  had  been  formerly  excused,  on  the  score  of  a  necessity,  created  by 

troops  whixn  he  was  unable  to  maintain ;  secondly,  a  disposition  to  haggle  for 

better  terms,  in  forming  a  treaty,  than  the  Britidi  government  were  willing  to 

grant ;  and  thirdly,  the  existence  and  character  of  him  and  his  army,  to  whom 

predatory  warfare  was  a  matter,  it  was  suj^iosed,  both  of  choice  and  necessity^ 

as  the  plunder  of  the  CcHttpany's  territory  was  the  only  source  of  subsistence* 

On  these  facts  and  suppositions,  with  a  strong  disposition  to  believe  reports,  and 

to  magnify  grounds  of  suspicion,  the  Governor-General,  on  the  16th  of  April, 

issued  orders  to  the  Conunander-in-Chief,  and  Majw-General  WeUesley,  to  com* 

mence  hostile  operations  against  Holkar,  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south.* 

The  Governor-     In  his  dispatch  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  15tli 

poses  to  conl  of  June,  1804,  the  Governor-General  says;  *'  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  being  justly 

gW?  a^yrthe  con^dered  as  an  adventurer,  and  as  the  usurper  of  the  rights  of  his  brother 

wiideof  the    Cashcc  lUo  Holkap-*KX)nsistently  with  the  principles  of  justice  no  arrangement 

Ties.  could  be  proposed  between  the  British  government  and  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  in* 

volving  the  formal  sanction  of  the  British  government  to  that  chieftain's  usurpa* 

tian,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  Cashee  Rao  Holkar  from  his  hereditary  dami^ 

nions.**  f    Yet  these  very  dominions,  thus  declared  to  bdong  to  Cashee  Rao^  the 

Governor-General  had  already  resolved,  without  a  shadow  of  complaint  against 

Cashee  Rao,  to  take,  and  give  away  to  other  persons.    In  his  instructions  to  the 

British  resident  in  the  camp  of  Scindia,  dated  the  l6th  of  April,  1804,  he  says; 

^  His  Excellency  thinks  it  may  be  useful  to  you  to  be  iqpprized,  that  it  is  not 

his  intention,  in  the  event  of  the  reduction  of  Holkar^s  power,  to  take  any  share 

of  the  possessions  of  the  Holkar  &mily  for  the  Company.    Chandore,  and  its 

dependencies  and  vicinity,  will  probably  be  given  to  the  Peshwa ;  and  the  other 

possessions  of  Holkar,  situated  to  the  southward  of  the  Godavery,  to  the  Subahdar 

*  Gov.-GeD'8  Letter,  No.  2S,  at  supra,  p.  271 ;  Notes,  No.  25,  ut  suprR,  p.  208* 
t  No.  2S,  p-  264. 
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of  the  Deccan:  all  the  remainder  of  the  possessions  of  Hdkar  will  accrue  to  Cbap.XIII. 
Sdndia^  provided  he  shall  exert  himself  in  the  reduction  of  Jeswtmt  Rao  Hoi-  ^""^"v— -^ 
kar/'  In  lieu  of  ''  his  hereditary  dominions,"  which  it  was  not'  pretended  that 
he  had  done  any  thing  to  Ibrfeit  to  the  British  government,  ^  it  wiU  be  necessary," 
says  the  Governor-General  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  ^*  to  make  same  provision 
for  Cashee  Rao^  and  for  such  of  the  legitimate  branches  c£  the  family  as  may 
not  be  concerned  in  the  violation  of  the  public  peace,  or  in  the  crimes  of  Jeswunt 
RaoHolkar-"* 

The  motive  which  led  the  Govemor-Genieral  to  decline  any  portion  of  the 
territory  of  Holkar  for  the  Company,  immediately  after  having  taken  for  it  so 
great  a  portion  from  Sdndia ;  and  to  add  so  largely  to  the  dominions  of  Sdndia, 
immediately  after  having  so  greatly  reduced  them,  is  somewhat  mysterious,  if 
viewed  through  the  single  medium  of  national  good;  but  is  sufficiently  inteUigi-^ 
ble,  if  we  either  suppose,  that  he  already  condemned  the  policy  of  his  former 
measures,  and  thought  an  opposite  conduct  very  likely  to  pass  vdthout  observa- 
tion ;  or,  that,  still  approving  the  former  policy,  he  yet  regarded  escape  from  the 
imputation  of  making  war  from  the  love  of  conquest,  as  a  greater  good,  in  the 
present  instance,  than  the  territory  declined. 

Sdndia,  we  are  told«  was  highly  delighted,  as  wdl  he  might  be,  with  the 
announcement  of  the  intention  of  the  Governor-General,  both  to  commence  hos- 
tilities upon  Holkar,  and  to  make  such  a  division  of  the  territory  of  the  fEunily. 
He  promised  to  promote  the  war  vdth  his  utmiDst  exertions. 

When  Miyor-General  Wdlesley  received  instructions,  to  b^in  hostilities,  the  a  famine  im- 
Deccan  was  labouring  under  a  scarcity  approaching  to  famine.    The  principal  S^tioM^S^ 
possessions  held  for  the  benefit  of  Holkar  in  that  quarter  of  India  were;  the  fort  ^^^^^^^ 
and  territory  of  Chandore,  about  130  miles  north  of  Poona;  the  fort  and  tern* 
tory  of  Dhoorb,  about  twenty  miles  west  by  north  from  Chandore,  on  the  same 
range  of  hills ;  Galna,  a  hill  fort  thirty-five  miles  north-north-east  of  Chandore^ 
and  eighty-five  miles  from  Aurungabad;  some  territory  in  Gandeish;  and  a  few 
^tricts  intemuxed  with  those  of  the  Nizam.    With  the  capture  of  the  fortresses 
of  Chandore  and  Galna,  these  territories  would  be  wholly  subdued.    But  to  con* 
duct  the  operations  of  an  army,  in  a  country  totally  destitute  of  forage  and  pro* 
visions,  appeared  to  General  Wellesley  so  hazardous,  that  he  represented  it  as  al- 
most impossible  for  him  to  advance  againsft  Chandore  till  the  conmiencement  of 
the  rains.    In  the  mean  time,  he  augmented  the  force  in  Guzerat  by  three  batta- 


*  Letter,  ut  supra,  Ibid.  p.  303,  304. 
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Book  VL    lions  of  native  infantry,  and  instnicted  Colonel  Murray,  the  commanding  officer, 

td  march  towards  the  territories  of  Holkar  in  Malwa,  and  either  by  meeting  and 

engaging  his  army,  or  acting  against  his  country,  to  accelerate,  as  much  as 

possible,  his  destruction.* 

Hostile  move-      During  the  negotiation  with  Holkar,  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  advanced 

Commander  slowly  toward  the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Jyenagur.     A  detachment  of  conai- 

in-Chief,  be-    dcraUc  strength,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-Colonel  BaU,  had  occupied  a 

fore  whoa  ^  ,  o-r^i..  '■•<■ 

Uoikar  re-      positiou  near  Canore,  about  nmety  miles  south-west  of  Delhi,  to  guard  m  that 
loirthl'**    ^    direction  the  Company's  frontier.     To  protect  and  encourage  the  Rajah  of  Jyena- 
gur,  whose  territory  Holkar,  now  returned  from  Ajmere,  began  to  ravage,  occu- 
pying a  position  which  even  threatened  his  capital.  General  Lake  sent  forward  * 
detachment  of  three  battalions  of  native  infantry,  under  the  command  of  the 
Honourable  lieutenant-Colonel  Monson,  on  the  18th  of  April.     This  detachment 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Jyenagur,  on  the  21st.     On  the  morning  of  the  2Sd, 
Hc^ar  decamped  from  his  position,  and  b^an  his  march  to  the  southward  with 
great  precipitation.     Some  parties  of  Hindustanee  horse,  under  Eiu^pean  offi- 
cersy  which  the  General  had  detached  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  motions  of 
Holkar,  and  harassing  his  march,  followed  him  in  his  retreat     A  halt  ot  two 
days,  on  the  part  of  Holkar,  induced  the  British  commander,  suspecting  a  feint, 
to  advance  with  the  army ;  while  Monson,  with  his  detachment,  was  directed  to 
precede  the  main  body,  as  rapidly  as  possible.     On  the  i^proach  of  the  British 
forces,  Holkar  resumed  his  retreat,  which  he  continued  with  great  precipitation 
till  he  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Rolah.     Here  he  had  so  far  preceded  the  British 
troops,  that  he  could  halt  without  fear  of  an  immediate  attack.     The  Hindus- 
stanee  horse,  who  had  hung  upon  his  rear,  described  his  army  as  being  in  the 
greatest  distress,  the  country  remaining  nearly  desolate  from  its  former  ravages. 
A  letter  without  date  was  received  by  the  Commander-in-Chiefi  from  Holkar, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  offering  to  send,  according  to  his  desire,  a  person  duly  autho- 
rized   "  to  settle  every  thing  amicably."      The    Commander-in-Chief  replied, 
"  When  I  wrote  to  you,  formerly,  that  vakeels  might  be  sent  to  confirm  a  friend- 
ship, conditions  were  specified,  which  you  have  not  any  way  fulfilled ;  but  have 
acted  directly  contrary  to  them.     This  has  forced  the  British  government  to 
concert,  with  its  allies,  the  necessary  measures  for  subverting  a  power  equally 
inimical  to  all.     This  has  been  resolved  upon.     You  will  perceive  that  I  cannot 

*  The  documents  relative  to  the  correspondence  and  negotiations  with  Holkar, .  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  were  printed  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  under  date,  1 1th 
February,  1805, 
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TioW  enter  into  dny  bonds  ci  amity  with  j<m,  without  consulting  the  allies  of  the  Chap.  XIFI. 
British  government"  Thie  fort  of  Rampoora,  which  the  British  army  were  now  ""^-^v^-—^ 
approaching^  was  the  grand  protection  of  the  northern  possessions  of  Holkar. 
For  the  attack  of  this  place,  a  detachment  was  formed,  under  the  command  of 
lieutenant-Colonel  Don.  Having  encamped  before  the  place,  this  officer  adopted 
the  plan  of  entering  the  fort  by  blowing  open  the  gates.  He  advanced  to  the 
assault,  a  little  before  day-break,  on  the  morning  of  the  I6th  of  May ;  and  as  a 
well  conceited  plan  was  well  executed,  all  resistance  was  speedily  overcome,  and 
the  place  was  taken  with  inconsiderable  loss. 

The  distance  which  Holkar  had  gained  by  his  rapid  flight,  the  improbability  The  Comman- 
of  forcing  him  to  action,  or  of  his  returning  to  the  upper  provinces,  presented  to  tuhdraJIirthe 
the  mind  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  inexpediency  of  retaining  the  advanced  *"°y  '"^®  <^' 
position,  which  he  now  occupied,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army.    The  British  leaving  Coio- 
troops  in  Guzerat,  in  concert  with  those  of  Sdndia,  appeared  alone  capable,  with  a  detacb- 
during  the  present  season,  of  acting  with  advantage  upon  the  territories  of  Hd-  Xance? 
kar.     He  accordingly  withdrew  the  army  into  cantonments  mthin  the  British 
dominions,  leaving  Colonel  Monson  with  injunctions  to  make  such  a  disposition 
of  his  force  as  would  preclude,  in  tJiat  direction,  any  sort  of  danger  &om  HoUuir's 
return.* 

On  the  21st  of  May  a  body  of  predatory  horse,  estimated  five  thousand,  made  a  predatory 
an  incursion  into  the  province  of  BundeLcund,  where  seven  companies  of  sepoys,  BnnSicund? 
a  troop  of  native  cavalry,  and  the  park  of  artiQery,  detached,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Smith,  from  the  main  body  of  the  troops  in  that  province,  were  em- 
ployed in  the  reduction  of  a  fort,  about  five  miles  distant  fix>m  Kooch,  On  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  this  body  of  horse  succeeded  in  cutting  off  a  part  of  the  Bri^ 
tish  detachment  which  was  posted  in  the  Pettah  of  the  fort,  and  compelled  the 
whole  to  retreat^  witii  the  loss  of  two  howitzers,  two  twelve-pounders,  one  six<< 
pounder,  and  aU  the  tumbrils  belonging  to  the  park.  The  same  party  made  an 
attempt  afterwards  upon  the  town  of  Calpee,  and  aimed  at  crossing  the  Jumna, 
but  were  repulsed  with  loss;  and  having  afterwards  sustained  a  defeat  near 
Kooch,  evacuated  the  province.  The  refractory  Bundela  chiefs  still  afforded  cob^ 
siderable  employment  to  the  British  anny.f 

After  the  departure  of  General  Lake,  Monson,  now  Brigadier-General,  con*  The  detach- 
tinned  to  make  some  movanents  in  advance,  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  the  ^^'^\^^q  °^ 

*  See  the  Dispatch  of  the  Govemor-General,  ut  supra,  in  Papers,  No.  28 ;  and  Notes,  ut  supra, 
No.  25. 
f  Calcutta  Gazettes,  Papers,  ut  supra.  No.  25,  p.  229. 
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.  Book  VI.  height  of  the  rains,  was  encamped  at  Soonara ;  within  twenty  oo8s  of  the  camp 
^'^"^jJT*^  of  Holkar,  containing  the  whole  of  his  cavahy,  brigades^  and  guns.  On  the  even- 
twenty  C08S  of  ing  of  that  day,  a  party  marched  from  the  British  detachment,  towards  the  fort  of 
Hoik^  ute  Hinglaif-Ghur,  and  halted  within  a  mile  of  the  fort,  at  half-past  ten  on  the  fol- 
Hhid^^  lowing  momii^g.  The  troops,  having  rested  three  hours,  arrived  at  the  destined 
Ohor.  points  of  attack,  at  half  an  hour  after  two.    As  soon  as  they  were  discovered,  a 

heavy  cannonade  began  from  the  fort ;  but  it  was  ccnnpletely  silenced,  by  the 
great  expertness  of  the  British  artillery,  in  the  space  of  an  hour ;  when  the  men 
escaladed  the  walls/  and  took  possession,  without  difficulty.  It  was  a  fortress  of 
great  natural  strength,  and  the  gallantry  and  skill  with  which  it  was  attadeed, 
form  one  of  the  brilliant  incidents  of  the  war.  The  Commander-in-Chief  set  a 
high  value  on  this  acquisition ;  which,  he  thought,  would  secure  the  sajqilies  of 
Monson  if  he  advanced  to  th^  support  of  the  army  from  Guxerat,  and  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  people  of  the  surroundingdistricts,  who  a|q[ieared  to  be  well  inclined 
toward  the  British  cause.* 
Hoikar  ad-  On  the  7th  of  July,  Monson  received  intelligence,  that  Holkar,  who,  since  his 
Mo^o^h'lf^  retreat  before  the  Commander-in-Chief,  had  occupied  a  ppsiti^m  in  Malwa,  hav- 
retreats.  ^g  ^^  Chumbul  liver  between  himself  and  the  British  detachment,  had  crossed 
that  river  with  the  whole  of  his  army  and  guns.  The  force  under  Monson  con- 
sisted of  five  battalions  of  sepoys,  with  artillay  in  pcoportiaa,  and  two  bodies  of 
irregular  horse,  about  three  thousand  strong;  one  British^  under  Lieutenant 
Lucan;  one,  a  detachmrat  sent  by  Scindia,  commanded  by  a  leader  named 
Bappoojee  $cindia«  Monson  was  now  advanced  about  fifty  oiiles  beyond  the 
Mokundra  pass,  where  he  had  eiqiected  to  procure  supplier,  rad  to  communicate 
with  Colonel  Murray,  who  was  advancing  fix>m  Guzerat  towards  Oi\}eui.  He 
made  his  first  movement  toward  the  spot  whore  Hoikar  crossed  the  river,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  attack,  him,  with  advantagct,  before  his  troc^s  recovered 
from  the  confusion  which  the  passage  of  the  river  would  be  sure  to  jiroduce. 
Afterwards,  however,  reflecting,  that  he  had  onl^  two  days  grain  in  his  camp, 
thatpartof  his  corps  was  detached  to  bring  up  grain,  that  oiie  battalion  of  it  was 
ott  the  mardi  ta  join  him  from  His^;lais^Ghttr,  and  thi^  the  aiemy*s  cavalry 
was  very  numerous ;  expectuig,  also,  to  be  jomed  hy  an  escort,  with  fcreasure^for 
^eusO'Of  his  detachment ;  while  he  had  received  accounts  frwA  Colonel  Murray 
of  his  intention  to  faU  bade  on  the  Myhie  river,  he  detenniiied  to  vetire  to  the 

*  Dispatches  from  the  Commander-in-Chie    and  General  Monson ;  Pi^rs,  ut  supra,  No.  2S, 
p,3S3. 
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Mc^undra  pass.    The  whole  of  the  baggage  and  ^Uare&  was  sent  dff  to  Sdondrati,  Chap.  Xin. 
at  four  m  the  morning  of  the  Stii.    Monson  remained  on  the  gtound  of  encamp-  '^"'^^^^^^ 
ment,  titt  half-past  nine,  with  Ms  detachment  formed  iii  order  of  battle.     No 
enemj  haying  appeared,  he  now  commenced  his  march ;  leaving  the  irregutat 
candfy,  with  orders  to  fidlow  in  half  an  hour,  and  afford  the  earliest  infarmation 
of  the  enemy's  motionnL    The  detachment  had  marched  about  six  coss,  when  Loss  of  the 
inteUigeiKe  was  received  that  the  im^utar  cavahy,  thus  remain&ig  behind^  bad  td^y"^\o?g^ 
lieen  atkadced  and  defeated  by  Hoikar*s  horse ;  and  that  Lieutenant  Lucan»  and  [^.^f  ^'^. 
several  other  officers,  were  prisoners.     The  detachment  continued  its  march>  and,  ment. 
next  day  about  noon,  reaiAied,  unmc^ted,  the  Mokundra  pass.    On  the  morning 
of  the  10th,  a  lai^  body  g^  the  enemy's  cavalry  appeared,  and  contmuafiy 
increased  in  numbers  till  noon  the  following  day ;  when  Holkar  summoned  the 
detadiment  to  surrender  theb  arms.    A  refusal  being  returned,  he  cfivided  his 
force  into  three  bodies,and  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  front  and  flanks  of  the 
Biitidi  corps.    The  position  and  steadiness  of  the  troops  enaUed  them  to  sustmn 
reiterated  onsets,  persevered  in  tifl  night,  when  Holkar  drew  off  to  a  distance  of 
two  coss;  and^  being  joined  by  his  hrfantiy  and  guns,  was  expected  to  renew  his 
attacks  on  the  fiDilowing  morning.    Monson,  not  regardoig  Us  portion  as  tenable^ 
andfeariag  lest  the  enenvy  should  get  in  his  rear,  adopted  the  resolution  of  retiring 
to  Kotah.    Arrived  atrthis  place,  on  the  mommg  of  the  ISth,  after  two  marches, 
rendered  excessively  harassing  by  the  rain  which  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  enemy 
Who.  pursued  them ;  the  Rajah  refiisedto  adndt  them,  and  professed  In  inatnlity 
to  fimink  any  supplies.    As  the  troops  were  suffering  by  want  of  provisions,  the 
decision  of  Monson  was,  to  advance  to  the  ghaut,  or  ford,  of  the  Gaumus  Nudde, 
only  seves  miles  off*    But  the  rain  had  ftdlei^  with  great  violence,  since  the  10th, 
and  the  soil  was  soft.    The  tro<^  were  unable,  therefore,  to  reaeh  the  rivulet  tffl 
the  moniing  of  the  IStii,  when  it  was  found  impassabte.     They  halted  on  the 
t4th,^  to  procure  a  supply  of  grain  from  a- neighbouring  village  v  and  attempted, 
on  the  15th,  to  continue  die  mavoh ;  but  it  was  found  impossiUe  to  proceed  with 
the  guns.    In  hop»  of  an  abatement  of  the  rain,  they  made  another  halt.    It 
rained  during  the  whole  of  the  night  ci  the  Ifftil ;  and,  next  morning,  the  guns 
had  sunk  so  deep  in  the  mud,  as  not  to  be  esxtricable.    The  camp  was  without 
provisions;  and  all  the  neighbouring  viUages  were  exhauated.'    The  detachment 
was  under  aa  absolute  neoess^y  to  proceed :  Monsim  was  therefore  obliged  to  Monson  obiig. 
spike  and  Ipave  the  guns,  sending  injunctions  to  the  Rm'^  of  Boondee  to  extricate,  ht^go^"^^ 
and  remove  tiiem  to  a  jiaoe  of  security.    The  country  was  so  completdy  overt- 
flowed,  that  the  troops  oould  hardly  march.    The  Ghumbdee  rivulet,  Which 
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Book  VI.  they  reached  on  the  17th,  was  not  fordable ;  on  the  18th»  the  European  artillery- 
^^  v"^  men  were  crossed  over  on  elephants,  and  sent  on  to  Rampoora ;  on  the  19th,  the 
rivulet  continued  to  swell ;  com,  with  great  difficulty,  and  some  danger,  was 
procured  for  two  days;  on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  the  camp  of  a  body  of  the 
enemy's  horse  was  successfully  beaten  up ;  on  the  23d  and  24th9  a  few  rafts 
having  been  procured,  three  battalions  of  the  detachment  ware  moved  acrofls ; 
the  remainder,  about  seven  hundred  men,  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  the  enemy*8 
horse,  but  able  to  repel  them.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  after  the  whde  of 
the  detachment  had  been  got  over,  not  without  loss,  they  moved  in  different 
corps,  assailed  as  they  passed,  by  the  hill  people  and  banditti,  towards  R8mpoo^^ 
at  which  some  of  them  arrived  on  the  27th,  others  not  till  the  29th. 
fteoeifes  a  At   Rampoora,  Monson  was  joined  by  two  battalions  of  sepoys,  a  body  of 

from  A^.  irregular  horse,  four  six  pounders,  two  howitzers,  and  a  supply  of  grain ;  sent 
to  his  relief  from  Agra,  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  as  soon  as  he  received  in^ 
telligence  of  the  disasters  of  the  detachment.  As  the  country,  however,  was 
destitude  of  provisions,  as  Holkar  was  advancing  in  considerable  fi)t€e,  as 
Monson  expected  to  be  Joined  at  EJiooshnl-Ghur  by  six  battalions  and  twenty- 
one  guns  under  Sudasheo  Bhow  Bukshee  in  the  service  of  Sdndia ;  and  then  to 
obtain  pi^visions  which  would  enable  him  to  keep  the  fidd,  he  resolved  to  con- 
tinue his  march  to  that  place,  leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  for  the  protection  of 
Rampoora. 
Monson  at-  He  reached  the  rivar  Bannas  about  day-far«ak  on  the  22d  of  Aii^giist»  It 
^emvm  ^^s  uot  fordabk.  Three  boats  were  found,  with  which  one  of  the  battahons 
f^hw*BaimM.  ^^  tranq[K)rted,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  treasure  to  Khooshul-Ghur. 
The  next  morning  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  pitched  their  camp  about  four 
miles  distant  from  the  British  detachment.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the 
Tiver  having  fallen,  Monson  began  to  transport  his  baggage.  The  greater  part 
of  the  baggage,  and  four  battalions,  had  crossed,  and  General  M(mson,  with  the 
remaining  battalion  and  the  picquets  of  the  rest,  was  preparing  to  foUow*  as  soon  as 
the  remainder  of  the  baggage  and  the  people  of  the  camp  had  effected  Aeir  pas- 
sage, when  the  enemy,  a  great  number  of  whose  cavalry  had  already  passed  to  the 
right  and  the  left  of  the,  British  position,  broij^ht  up  their  infantry  and  guns, 
and  opraed  a  heavy  cannonade  on  the  small  body  of  the  ..English  that . still 
remained  on  that  side  of  the  river.  Monson  led  them  directly  to .  the  chaige, 
and  they  succeeded  in  carrying  some  guns ;  but  were  soon  overpowered  by  excess 
of  numbers,  and,  with  great  .difficulty.  eflTected  their  retreat,  covered  by  .the 
fire  of  one  of  i^e  battaliopsr  on  the  opposite  side,,  which  advanced  to  die 
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bank  of  the  iiTer  to  protect  them.    The  enemy  prosecuted  their  advantage,  and  Chap.  XIII. 
Monson  was  ohUged  to  abandon  his  baggage,  and  fly  to  Khooshul-Ghur ;  which     \g^~' 
he  Teaohed  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  August     On  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
the  enemy's  cavahy  encamped  around  him  in  separate  bodies.     At  the  same 
time  ft  correspondence  was  detected  between  some  of  the  native  officers  and 
the  enemy ;  and  though  decisive  measures  to  check  the  mischief  were  imme* 
diately  adopted,  two  companies  of  infantry,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  irre- 
.gular  cavaby,  made  their  escape.     On  the  same  day  Monson  quitted  the  fort» 
having  quked  the  last  remaining  howitzer;  and,  with  the  men  in  an  obk)ng  square, 
began  to  proceed.    £>uring  the  night,  and  the  following  day,  the  enemy'^s  cavalry, 
supported  by  guns,  attempted  several  times,  but  without  success,  to  penetrate 
,the  detachment ;  who,  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  took  possession  of  the  ruined 
fort  of  Hindown,  and  next  day,  at  noon,  continued  their  retreat  towards  Agra. 
They  had  no  sooner  cleared  the  ravines  near  Hmdown,  than  a.  desperate  charge, 
in  three  separate  bodies,  was  made  upon  them  by  the  enemy's  horse.     The 
sepoys  had  sufficient  discipline  to  reserve  their  fire  tiU  the  enemy  had  dmost 
come  up  to  the  bayonet.     It  was  then  given  with  effect ;  and  the  enemy  imme- 
diately turned,  and  fled  in  all  directions.    Having  reached  the  Biana  pass,  about 
sunset  on:  the  28th,  when  the  troops  were  almost  exhausted  with  hunger  and 
fiiH^e,  Monson  halted^  with  a  view  to  pass  the  night  at  the  entrance.     But  the 
enemy's  guns  approached,  and  began  a  galling  fire.     He  was  therefore  obliged  The  British 
to  prosecute  his  retreat.     The  night  was  dark,  the  camp  followers  and  ba^;age  finish  their 
mixed  with  the  line,  the  troops  were  thrown  into  confusion,  order  could  no  more  b^g^^^S"^ 
be  rest(»ed,  and  4&e  different  corps  concluded  their  retreat  in  great  disorder,  ^^^°* 
.the  last  of  them  reaching  Agra  on  the  31st  of  August.     The  enemy  followed  in 
straggling  parties,  for  purposes  of  plunder,  as  far  as  Futtypoor,  but  made  no 
united  attack  after  that  on  the  night  of  the  25th.* 

During  the  retreat  of  this  detachment.  Colonel  Murray,  with  the  division  of  I'bearmj 
the  British  army  firom.Guzerat,  advanced. into  the  heart  of  the  Holkar  domi- penetrates 
nions ;  and  on  the  24th  of  August  took  possession  of  the  capital,  Indore.    The  1^^^^'* 
commander  of  the  troops  which  had  been  left  for  its  protection,  retired  without  ^^^^"^^  • 

qyposition.f  tal,  Indore. 

Upon  the  escape  of  Monson  to  Agra,  Holkar  advanced  with  the  whole  of  his  Holkar, 
army  to  Muttra,  situated  on  the  right  bank  o£  the  Jumna,  about  thirty  miles  theCom  ^^ 
irom  Agra ;  and  took  possession  of  the  place.    The  Commander-in-chief  marched  ™*^^'^ 

•  Printed  papers^  ut  supra,  No.  25,  pp»  222— 2S9  t  Ibid.  p..2ia 
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Booi:  VI.  from  Cawnpore  on  the  3d,  arrived  at  Agra  on  the  2fld  of  Sdjptenber,  and  pn^ 
^'"^^'*'*^  oeeded  immediately  to  Secundra,  ^ere  he  assembled  the  whole  of  the  army 
chief  to  under  his  personal  command.  On  the  1st  of  October,  he  marched  towards 
e^ecLufs  a  ^^ttra,  from  which,  as  he  advanced,  Holkar  retired,  and  pfaumed  an  importnt 
stratagem  for  stratagem.     Leaving  his  cavalry  to  enffase  the  attention  of  the  British  Gom^ 

surprising  '^   *^  i 

Delhi.  mander,  which  they  eflfectoally  did ;  be  secret^  dispatcted  his  infimtry  $aod 

guns,  for  the  execution  of  his  destined  exploit.  On  the  night  of  the  Gtii,  he 
encamped  with  his  cavalry  about  four  nules  in  front  of  liie  British  pasitioit 
Before  day-light  next  morning  General  Lake  moved  out  to  surprise  Um.  The 
General  formed  his  army  into  three  divisions;  leaving  the  perk,  and  an  adeqptate 
force,  for  the  protection  of  the  camp ;  but  Holkar  was  apprized  of  his  i^iproad, 
and  retired  too  promptly  to  permit  an  attack.  Early  on  the  moming  of  the  8th, 
the  in&ntiy  of  that  chieftain  i^peared  before  Delhi,  and  inunediately  opened  a 
heavy  cannonade.  The  garrison  was  small,  consistii^  entirdy  of  sepoys,  and  a 
small  coips  of  irregular  infantry ;  the  place  was  extremely  extenrive ;  and  the 
fortiications^  were  in  a  ruinous  state.  Every  thing  promised  a  suooessfid  enter- 
prise. 
GaUant  de-  From  the  first  notice  of  the  enemy's  approadi,  in  that  direction,  the  niost  jiid»* 
Delhi.  dous  precautions  had  been  taken,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Colonds 

Ocht^lony  and  Bum ;  the  first  acting  as  resident  in  the  eily,  the  second  com- 
mandant of  the  troops  ;  to  place  the  dty  in  the  best  state  of  defence,  whidi  ciiw 
cumstances  would  permit  During  the  8th,  the  distance  fimn  which  the  enemy 
fired  prevented  much  execution.  On  the  9th,  however,  having  erected  abaMeiy, 
within  breaching  distance,  they  demolished  a  part  of  the  wall,  and  would  have 
quickly  effected  a  breach;  when  a  sally  was  planned  to  check  tiieir  progress. 
Two  hundred  sepoys,  and  150  a£  the  irregular  corps,  under  <^e' command  of  lieu- 
tenant Rose,  performed  the  exploit  with  great  gallantry ;  todc  possessimi  of  the 
enemy's  battery ;  spiked  thdr  guns;  and  threw  them  into  so  mudi  confusion, 
that  they  fired  upon  their  own  people ;  who,  flying  firom  the  assailing  parly,  woe 
mistaken  for  British  troops.  Their  principal  operations  from  this  time  were 
carried'  on  under  cover  of  extensive  gardens  and  a^oining  ruins  on  the  southern 
fiice ;  and  they  soon  made  a  breach  in  the  curtain  between  two  of  the  gates* 
Measures,  which  were  completed  by  the  evening  of  the  12th,  to  predude  com- 
munication between  the  breach  and  the  town,  prevented  tiirir  profiting  by  tiuri; 
advantage.  But,  on  the  18th,  appearances  indicated  the  intention  of  a  very 
serious  atta<^.  At  day  break  on  the  14th,  the  guns  of  the  enemy  opened  in 
every  direction;    A  large  body  of  mfimlary  advanced  uqder  cover  of  this  can- 
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noQade,  preceded  bj  laddei^,  to  the  Lahore  gate^    They  were  receive^  hdlY«CHAp.XIIL 
ever,  with  so  much  steadiness  and  gaUantiy,  that  they  were  driven  back,  kavilig  "^    'z^^ 
their  ladders,  with  considerable  confiision,  and  considerable  loss.     Inactive  to 
a  great  degree,  during  the  rest  of  the  day^  they  made  a  show,  towards  evening 
oC  drawing  some  guns  to  another  of  the  gates ;  but  took  advantage  of  the  night ; 
ind  in  the  mcNming  their  rear  guard  of  cavalry  at  a  distance  was  all  that  could 
be  seen.    As  the  number  of  the  men,  by  whom  Delhi  was  defended,  was  too 
mall  to  admit  of  regular  reliefs,  or  to  make  it  safe  for  them  to  undress ;  pro* 
visums  and  sweetmeata  were  served  out  to  them  daily  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment, **  which,"  according  to  the  information  of  Colondi  Ochterlony,  ^  had  the 
best  effisct  upon  their  spirits."    That  officer  concludes  his  report  with  the  foU 
lowing  merited  eulagium :  *^  The  fatigue  suffered  by  both  officers  and  men  could 
be  exceeded  by  nothing  but  the  cheerfulness  and  patience  with  which  it  was  en* 
dured  ;  and  it  cannot  but  reflect  the  greatest  honour  on  the  diacipline,  courage, 
and  fortitude  of  British  troops,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Hindostan,  to  observe,  that, 
with  a  small  force,  they  sustained  a  siege  of  nine  days,  repeUed  an  assault^  and 
defended  a  city,  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  which  had  ever^  heretofore, 
been  given  up  at  thefirst  appearance  of  an  enemy  at  its  gates."  * 
About  this  period  it  was»  that  the  6ovemor«<3eneral  made  his  final  arr^uurement  Promion 

madA  for  thm^ 

respectii^  the  maintenance  and  condition  of  Shah  Aulom  and  his  family.  Over  Emperor  and 
the  city  of  Delhi,  and  a  small  portion  of  surrounding  territory,  a  sort  of  nonunal  ^  ^°^^* 
sovereignty  was  reserved  to  the  Emperor.  The  whole  was,  indeed^  to  remain 
under  the  charge  of  the  British  resident ;  but  the  revenues  would  be  Collected, 
and  justice  administered,  in  the  name  of  the  Mogul.  Beside  the  produce  of 
this  territory,  of  which  the  Emperor  would  appoint  a  duan,  and  other  officers,  to 
inspect  the  collection  and  ensure  the  application  to  his  use,  a  srum  of  90,000 
rupees  would  be  issued  from  the  treasury  of  the  resident  at  Delhi,  for  the 
expenses  of  himself  and  hb  family.  But  **  in  extending,"  says  the  Governor^ 
'  General,  ^^  to  the  royal  fiunily  the  benefits  of  tiie  British  protection,  no  obli* 
gatioii  was  imposed  upon  us,  to  consider  the  rights  and  claims  of  his  Majesty 
Shah  Aalum  as  Emperoor  of  Hindustan ;  and  the  Governor-General  has  deemed 
it  equidly  unnecessary  and  inexpedient,  to  combine  with  the  intended  provision 
for  his  Majesty  and  his  household,  the  consideration  of  any  question  canaected 
with  the  future  exercise  of  the  Imperial  prerogative  and  authority.''  f 

Towards  the  aad  of  JuBe»  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time  rendering  Military  op** 
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Book  VL  military  operations  impracticable  in  Deccan,  Major-General  Wellesley  wai 
^"■^v— ^  called  to  Calcutta,  to  assist  in  the  deliberation  on  certain  military  and  economical 
ratioDsmtlM  P^A^s,  and  Surrendered  the  general  powers,  military  and  civil,  with  which  he 
•ottth.  ygf^^  invested.     Before  his  departure,  a  portion  of  the  troops  in  the  field  were 

made  to  return  to  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay ;  leaving  disposeable,  in  DeccaHi 
two  regiments  of  European  infantry,  four  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  and 
thirteen  battalions  of  sepoys.  The  principal  part  of  this  force ;  four  regiments 
of  native  cavalry,  two  regiments  of  European  infiEtntry,  six  battalions  of  sepoys^ 
with  a  battering  train,  and  the  common  proportion  of  artillery  and  pioneers, 
were  directed  to  assemble  for  active  operations  at  Aurungabad,  under  the 
general  command  of  lieutenant  Colonel  Wallace.  Of  the  remaining  seven 
battalions  of  sepoys,  six  were  ordered  to  remain  as  a  reserve ;  four  at  Poona* 
and  two  at  Hyderabad ;  and  one  was  required  as  a  garrison  at  Ahmednuggur.* 
The  whole  of  Having  completed  his  arrangements  for  action.  Colonel  Wallace  marched  from 
^sse^ioM,  Foorkabad  on  the  29th  of  September;  and  reached  Chandore  on  the  8th  of 
Drown  and  October.  On  the  same  day  he  detached  a  battalion  with  two  12  pounders^ 
Maiwa,  taken.  3gQj[iigt  a  small  fort,  called  Laussoolgaum,  garrisoned  by  Holkar,  and  distant 
about  twelve  miles.  The  battalion  met  with  a  desperate  resistance,  and  lost  its 
commander.  A  re-inforcement  was  sent  during  the  night,  and  the  place  was 
stormed  the  following  morning.  Wallace  took  possession,  without  resistance,  of 
the  Fettah  of  Chandore  on  the  evening  of  the  8th ;  on  the  10th  he  had  carried 
his  approaches  within  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  the  gate  of  the  fort,  when 
the  Kellehdar,  or  governor,  sent  overtures  of  capitulation.  The  terms,  per- 
mitting the  garrison  to  depart  with  their  private  effects,  were  agreed  upon,  on  the 
night  of  the  11th,  and  at  ten  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  British  troops  were 
placed  in  possession  of  the  fort  It  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  being  quite 
inaccessible  at  every  part  but  the  gate-way ;  and  of  considerable  importance,  as 
conmianding  one  of  the  best  passes  in  the  range  of  hills,  where  it  stands.  The 
fort  of  Dhoorb  surrendered  to  a  detachment  on  the  14th ;  the  forts  of  Anchella, 
^eewunta,  and  some  minor  posts,  on  the  same  range  of  hills,  were  evacuated ; 
and  C<4onel  Wallace,  leaving  a  garrison  in  Chandore,  began  his  march  to  Galna 
on  the  17th.  He  mrivedon  the  21st ;  took  possession  of  the  Pettah  on  the  foU 
lowing  morning ;  on  the  25th  two  practicable  breaches  were  made  in  the  walls ; 
and  the  storming  parties  were  on  the  point  of  advancing,  when  the  garrison 
offered  to  surrender.    The  reduction  of  Galna  yielded  possession  of  all  the  ter- 
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ritories  of  Holkar  in  Deccan.     Of  those  in  Malwa  the  conquest  was  ah-eady  Chap.  XIII. 

1804. 


tjompleted,  by  Colonel  Murray's  detachment.*  ^— *v- 

The  Commander-in-chief,  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  supplies  at  Muttra, 
marched  towards  Delhi,  where  he  arrived  on  the  17th  of  October,  two  days 
after  the  enemy's  retreat.    Lieutenant  Colonel  Bum,  who  had  been  recalled  from 
Sehaurunpore  to  the  defence  of  Delhi,  crossed  the  Jumna,  on  his  return  to  his 
former  station,  with  one  battalion  of  sepoys  and  some  nujeebs,  on  the  26th  of 
October.     On  the  29th,  Holkar  crossed  with  his  cavalry,  between  Panniput  and  A  detachment 
Delhi,  and  advanced  upon  this  detachment,  which  he  overtook  at  Samlee,  on  the  army  placed 
following  day.     Colonel   Bum  encamped  his  small  party  in  a  square,  which  J^^^*  by  the 
towards  evening  was  completely  surrounded.     At  four  the  next  morning  he^^^'^^^ 
began  to  move.  .  The  enemy,  having  posted  themselves  on  the  road  to  Sehaurun* 
pore,  expecting  the  detachment  to  proceed  in  that  direction,  enabled  Colonel 
Bum  to  reach,  without  molestation,  a  small  Gurrie,  bordering  on  the  city.  Finding 
the  minds  of  the  ipen  admirably  disposed,  he  resolved  to  defend  himself  in  the 
Gurrie  till  re-inforcement  should  arrive,  or  even  to  fight  his  way  back  to  Delhi. 
All  attempts  having  failed  for  the  collection  of  grain,  and  the  troops  having 
suffered  great  priva.tion6,  he  had  come  to  the  resolution,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
of  fighting  his  way  to  Bhaugput,  on  the  following  night ;  but-  at  this  time  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  march  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  was  induced 
to  wait  for  his  approach. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  that  General,  taking  the  reserve,  his  three  regiments  The  Com- 
of  dragoons,    three  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  and  the  mounted  artillery,  chief  divides 
crossed  the  Ju^na  to  pursue  the  cavalry  of  Holkar.     At  the  same  time  Major-  ^mStSe^ 
(^neral    Fraser,   with-  the    main    body    of  the    infantry,   two  regiments   of <^P®™**®!? 
native  cavalry,  and  tihe  park    of  artillery,    was  directed  to  move    upon   the  kar's  cavalry, 
infantry   and   artillery  of  Holkar,  which   had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of"* 
Deeg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna.     The  object  of  this  double  movement 
was,  to  force  both  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry  of  Holkar  to  risk  an  action 
with  the   British   troops,   or  to   make    him  fly  from  Hindustan,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  so  much  ignominy  and  distress,  as  would  have  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  reputation  of  his  cause. 

General  Lake  arrived  at  Bhaugput  on  the  1st  of  November.     On  the  second 
he  performed  a  march  of  more  than  twenty-eight  miles,  and  reached  Kondellah. 

*  Printed  papers,  ut  supra,  p.  250,  251,  966y  267* 
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Book  VI.  On  the  Sd  he  arrived  at  Saumlee^  from  which  the  enemy  had  decamped  early  in 
^""*"">''*~^  the  morning. 

General  MajoF-Geneial  Frazer  marched  from  Delhi  on  the  5th  of  November,  and 

hXii/^^^*^^  arrived  at  Goburdun  on  the  12th,  a  place  within  three  coss  of  the  fort  of  Deeg. 
fentry  at  jjis  force  consistcd  of  two  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  his  Majesty's  76th 
regiment,  the  Company's  European  regiments,  six  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  the 
park  of  artillery,  in  all  about  six  thousand  men.  The  force  of  the  enemy  was 
understood  to  amount  to  twenty-four  battalions  of  infiuitry,  a  large  body  of 
horse,  and  160  pieces  of  ordnance ;  strongly  encamped,  with  their  left  upon  Deeg, 
and  a  large  jeel  of  water  covering  the  whole  of  their  front. 

As  the  hour  was  late,  and  the  General  had  little  information  of  the  enemy's 
position,  he  delayed  the  attack  till  morning.  Having  made  his  arrangements  for 
the  security  of  the  camp,  he  marched  with  the  army  in  two  brigades  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  making  a  circuit  round  the  water  to  the  left,  to  enable 
him  to  come  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  A  little  i^r  day  break,  the 
army  was  formed,  in  two  lines ;  and  attacked,  and  carried  a  large  village  on  the 
enemy's  flank.  It  then  descended  the  hiU,  and  charged  the  enemy's  advanced 
party,  under  a  heavy  discharge  of  round,  grape,  and  chain  from  their  guns^ 
which  they  abandoned  as  the  British  army  came  up.  General  Frazer,  whose 
gallantry  animated  every  man  in  the  field,  was  wounded,  and  obliged  to  be 
carried  from  the  battle,  when  the  conunand  devolved  upon  General  Monson. 
The  enemy  retired  to  fresh  batteries,  as  the  British  advanced.  The  whole  of 
the  batteries  were  carried  for  upwards  of  two  miles,  till  the  enemy  were  driven 
dose  to  the  walls  of  the  fort.  One  body  of  them,  drawn  up  to  the  eastward  c^ 
the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  still  retained  a  position,  whence  they  had  annoyed  the 
British  with  a  very  destructive  fire.  Seeing  the  British  troops,  under  cover  of  a 
fire  from  several  pieces  of  cannon,  moving  round  to  their  left,  they  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  into  the  lake,  where  many  of  them  were  lost. 

The  British  took  eighty-seven  pieces  of  ordnance  in  this  battie,  and  lost  in 

killed  and  wounded  about  850  men.    The  enemy's  loss,  which  was  great,  could 

only  be  conjectured.    The  remains  of  the  army  took  shelter  in  the  fwtress  of 

Deeg. 

eenerai  After  the  flight  of  Holkar  with  his  cavalry  from  Saumlee,  on  the  momkig  of 

hSi^ir  the  Sd,  the  Commander-innrhief  went  after  him  with  such  expedition,  as  might 

Farruckabad.  aUow  him  no  time  to  ravage  the  country  without  risking  an  engagement  vrith 

the  British  cavalry.    On  the  9th  of  November,  that  General  arrived  at  Happer, 
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which  the  enemy  left  the  preceding  night,  moving  in  the  direction  of  Coorjah^  Chap.  XIII. 

with  design,  as  was  supposed,  to  recross  the  Jumna,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^^^v"^ 

Muttra.     General  Lake  arrived  at  Khass  Gunge,  on  the  14th  of  November, 

when  Holkar  appeared  to  have  taken  the  direct  road  to  Futty  Ghur.     On  the 

I6th,  Lake  arrived  at  Alygunge,' distant  about  thirty-two  miles  from  Futty 

Ghur.     He  halted  only  to  refresh  his  men  and  horses,  and,  marching  with  the 

cavaliy  early  in  the  night,  came  up  with  the  enemy  before  day-break.     They 

were  encamped  dose  under  the  walls  of  Furruckabad,  and  taken  by  surprise. 

The  execution  done  upon  them  was  therefore  prodigious ;  and  their  resistance 

inconsdderable.     Several  discharges  of  grape  being  given   to  them  from   the 

horse  artiUery,  the  cavalry  advanced,  and  put  them  to  the  sword.     Many  of  the 

horses  were  still  at  their  picquets,  when  the  British  cavalry  penetrated  into 

their  camp.     From  the  31st  of  October,  when  they  departed  from  Delhi,  the 

British  troops  had  daily  marched  a  distance  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  miles ; 

during  the  day  and  night  preceding  the  attack,  they  marched  fifty-eight-miles ; 

and,  from  the  distance  to  which  they  pursued  the  enemy,  must  have  passed  over 

a  space  of  more  than  seventy  miles,  before  they  took  up  their  ground. 

After  allowing  tbe  troops  to  halt  for  two  days,  the  British  General  again 
marched  in  puiwit  of  Holkar,  who  fled  to  the  Jumna  in  great  distress,  and 
te*cros8ed  it  near  Mohabun  dn  the  23d,  hastening  to  join  the  remainder  of  his 
army  at  Deeg.  The  Commander-in-Chief  arrived  at  Muttra  on  the  28th ;  and 
joined  the  army  at  Deeg  on  the  1st  of  December.  On  his  march  he  received 
the  melancholy  intelligence,  that  the  wound  of  General  Fraser  had  proved  mortal 
The  loss  of  that  officer  was  felt  as  a  national,  and  almost  an  individual,  calamity, 
by  every  Briton  in  India. 

Of  the  enemy's  force,  a  considerable  portion  having  thrown  themselves  into  Deeg  takes, 
the  town  and  forC  of  Deeg,  and  the  remainder  occupying  a  position  under  its 
walls,  arrangements  ware  taken  for  the  reduction  of  the  place.  The  battering 
tndn  and  necessary  stcves  arrived  frcnn  Agra,  on  the  10th ;  and  ground  was 
broken  on  the  13th.  The  possession  of  an  aninence  which  commanded  the 
town,  and  in  some  d^ee  the  fortress  itself  appeared  of  importance  for  the 
further  operations  of  the  si^ge.  It  was  defended  by  a  small  fortification ;  the 
aiemy  had  strongly  entmoched  themsdves  in  its  front;  had  erected  batteries  in 
the  most  oommanding  situations ;  and  were  favoured  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground  The  breach  in  the  wall  was  practicable  on  the  23d ;  and  arrangements 
were  made  to  storm  it>  together  with  the  entrenchments  and  batteries,  during  the 
night    The  force  doitin^  fiy  the  attack  was  divided  intp  three  columns,  and 
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Book  VI.  moved  off  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reach  the  different  points  of  attack  a  little 
^''-^"v^— ^  before  twelve  at  night.  The  right  column^  under  Captain  Kelly,  was  ordered 
to  force  the  enemies'  batteries  and  trenches,  on  the  high  ground  to  the  left  of  the 
town.  The  left  column,  under  Major  Radcliffe,  was  destined  to  carry  the 
batteries  and  trenches,  on  the  enemy's  right.  The  centre  column  formed  the 
storming  party,  and  was  led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macrae.  The  whole  service 
was  performed  with  equal  gallantry  and  success.  ^^  By  means  of  the  darkness 
of  the  night,"  says  the  Commander-in-Chief,  "  the  enemy  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  prevented  from  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  they  possessed, 
or  of  making  a  very  formidable  resistance."  The  loss  of  the  British  was  not 
trifling,  and  that  of  the  enemy  very  great.  Overawed  by  this  example  of  the 
audacity  and  success  of  the  British  troops,  the  enemy  evacuated  the  town  of 
Deeg  on  the  following  day;  the  fort,  on  the  succeeding  night;  and  fled  in  the 
direction  of  Bhurtpore,  leaving  nearly  the  whole  of  their  cannon  behind.* 
The  Rajah  of  The  fort  of  Dceg  belonged  to  Runjeet  Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore.  When 
ofthe'Sired'^^  the  British,  in  the  battle  fought  on  the  18th,  pursued  the  troops  of  Holkar 
?^*®^^*P^'  under  the  walls  of  the  fort,  a  destructive  fire  of  cannon  and  musquetry  was 
Holkar.  opened  upon  them  by  the  garrison.  The  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  chiefs  in  that  part  of  India,  who,  at  the  time  when  General  Lake 
advanced  against  Scindia  beyond  the  Jumna,  made  overtures  for  a  combination 
with  the  British  state.  As  he  was  one  of  the  most  considerable^  of  the  minor 
sovereigns  in  that -part  of  India;  and  possessed  great  influence  among  the  Rajahs 
of  the  Jaats ;  his  accession  to  the  British  cause  was  treated  as  a  fortunate  event ; 
and  he  was  indulged  with  very  advantageous  terms.  A  treaty  was  concluded 
with  him,  by  which  the  British  government  bound  itself  to  protect  his  dominions ; 
bound  itself  not  to  interfere  in  the  smallest  degree^  with  the  administration  of  his 
country ;  freed  him  entirely  from  the  heavy  tribute  which  he  annually  paid  to 
the  Mahratta  powers ;  and  of  the  surrounding  districts,  conquered  firom  Sdndia, 
annexed  so  much  to  the  territories  of  the  Rajah,  as  equalled  in  extent  and  value 
one  third  of  his  former  dominions. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  advantages,  and  the  Governor-General's  system 
of  defensive  alliance,  no  sooner  had  Holkar  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance  to 
the  British  power,  than  Runjeet  Sing  manifested  an  inclination  to  join  him.  On 
the  1st  of  August,  1804,  a  secret  agent  of  the  Rajah,  with  letters  to  Holkar,  was 

^  Printed  papers,  ut  supra,  p.  224,  252 — ^273;  also  General  Lake's  Letter  to  the  Governor^ 
General,  dated  Muttra,  1st  July,  1805,  Papers,  ut  supra,  No.  15,  p«  d5. 
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apprehended  at  Muttra,  and  discovery  made  of  a  trieacherous  correspondence.  Chap.  XIIL 

The  R^jah,  very  soon  after  concluding  his  treaty  with  the  British  government,  ^""T^JJTT^ 

had  exhorted  Holkar  to  despise  the  British  .  power,  and  oflfered  to  join  him, 

on  condition  of  receiving  certain  accessions  of  territory.    During  the  same. month 

in  which  this  discovery  was  made,  several  complaints  were  addressed  to  him  by 

the  Commander-in-Chief,  on  account  of  the  little  assistance  received  from  him 

in  providing  for  the  war.    In  the  intercepted  correspondence,  offence  appeared  to 

have  been  taken,  by  the  Rajah,  at  the  violent  manner,  in  which  the  British 

resident  at  Muttra  had  decided  some  disputes  respecting  the  traffic  in  salt ;  and 

some  alarm  to  have  been  conveyed  to  his  mind  by  a  report  that  the  English 

government  was  to  introduce  the  English  courts  of  justice  into  his  dominions. 

'  Upon  reference  of  all  these  circumstances  to  the  Gova*nor-General,  though 
he  regarded  them  as  ample  proof  of  traitorous  designs,  he  was  yet  disposed,  on 
the  present  occasion,  when  his  defensive  system  was  upon  its  trial,  to  exerdse  an 
uncommon  degree  of  lenity  and  forbearance.  He  imputed  the  offences  of  the 
Rajah  and  his  son,  to  the  corrupt  intrigues  of  mischievous  advisers ;  and  said, 
that  **  the  just  principles  of  policy,  as  well  as  the  characteristic  lenity  and  mercy 
of  the.  British  government,  required,  that  a  due  indulgence  should  be  manifested 
towards  the  imbecility,  ignorance,  and  indolence  of  the  native  chiefs,  who  have 
been  drawn  into  these  acts  of  treachery  and  hostility,  by  the  depravity  and 
artifices  of  their  servants  and  adherents."  *  And  he  instructed  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  warn  the  Rajah  of  his  danger;  to  assure  him  that  no  design  of 
interfering  with  his  government  was  entertained  by  the  British  rulers ;  and  to 
require  him  to  break  off  immediately  all  communication  with  the  enemies  of  the 
.British  state.  Towards  the  end  of  October,  thie  Conunander-in-Chief  complained 
to  the  Governor-General,  that  the  Rajah  had  evaded  his  application  for  the 
ti^oops,  with  which,  according  to  treaty,  he  was  bound  to  assist  the  British  govern- 
ment;, while  he  had  afforded  to  Holkar  positive  and  material  assistance.  In 
reply,  the  Governor-General  left  the  question  of  peace  or  war  to  be  decided  by 
the  opinion  of  expediency  which  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  his  more 
iujlimate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  might  be  induced  to  form ;  still,  how- 
ever, "^  remarking,  that  "  if  considerations  of  security  should  not  require  the 
punishment  of  Bhurtpore,  those  of  policy  suggested  the  expediency  of  forbear- 
ance, notwithstanding  the  provocation  which  would  render  such  punishment  an 

*  Letter  from  the  Governor-General  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Papers,  No.  15,  ut  supra, 
p.  2S.  Compare  the  sentiments  here  expressed,  with  those  employed  against  the  Nabobs  of 
Arcot :  vide  supra,  p.  5S8. 
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Book  VI.  act  of  retributive  justice."  The  behaviour  however  of  the  garrison  of  Deeg,  at 
^"""■^^C^^  the  time  of  the  battle  fought  under  its  walls,  produced  orders  ficom  the  seat  of 
government  for  the  entire  reduction  of  the  Rajah,  and  the  annexation  of  idl  his  forts 
and  territories  to  the  British  dominions.  As  Bappoojee  Sdndia,  tlie  officer  who 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Holkar  commanded  that  detachment  from  the 
army  of  Scindia  which  co-operated  with  General  M onson  at  the  commencement 
of  his  retreat,  and  was  one  of  the  chieftains  included  in  the  list  of  those  who,  under 
the  operation  of  the  late  treaty,  were  to  receive  jaghires  and  pensions  ficom  the 
British  government,  had  afterwards  openly  joined  Holkar  with  the  troops  under 
his  command ;  and  Suddasheo  Bhow,  another  of  Sdndia's  officers  who  had  been 
sent  to  co-operate  with  Monson,  had  also  joined  the  enemy,  the  Governor- 
General  at  the  same  time  directed  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  proceed  agamst 
them  as  rebels ;  try  them  by  a  court  martial ;  and  carry  the  sentence  into  imme- 
diate execution.* 

The  loss  of  Deeg  was  a  tremendous  blow  to  Holkar  and  the  Rajak  The 
surrounding  country  immediately  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  British 
government ;  and  General  Lake,  having  taken  the  requisite  steps  for  securing 
the  fort,  and  administering  the  country,  moved  from  Deeg  on  the  29th  of 
December.  The  army  of  Guzerat,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Murray, 
had  been  ordered  to  advance  from  the  southward,  in  the  direction  of  Kotah,  to 
intercept,  if  made  by  that  route,  the  ffight  of  Holkar  into  Malwa.  Una  officer 
had  reached  the  neigfabouriiood  of  Kotah  by  the  end  of  December ;  and  General 
Lake  believed,  if  he  could  have  made  the  Mahratta  chieftain  retreat  in  that 
direction,  that  he  might  have  been  effectually  destroyed.  But  Holkar,  though 
pursued  from  place  to  place,  could  not  be  driven  from  the  Bhurtpore  territories, 
80  long  as  his  infismtry  could  find  protection  in  the  dty  of  Bhurtpore,  his  cavalry, 
by  its  rapid  movements,  could  elude  all  attacks,  and  supplies  were  derived  firom 
the  resources  of  the  Kajah.  The  reduction  of  Bhurtpore  presented  itself 
therefore,  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  as,  of  necessity,  the  first  of  his  future 
operations. 
The  fortress  After  being  joined  at  Muttra  by  tibie  KJng^s  75th  regiment,  whidi  he  had 
attackl^f  b^t  Summoned  from  Cawnpore,  he  arrived  befinre  the  cajatal  of  the  R^ah,  on  the 
mdioutsuo  3^  ^  January,  1805.  The  town  of  Bhurtpore,  eight  miles  in  extent,  was 
every  where  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  of  great  thickness  and  height,  and  a 
very  wide  and  deep  ditch  filled  with  water.    The  fort  was  situated  at  the 

»  Papers,  ut  supra,  No.  15,  p.  7— S7. 
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eastern  extremity  g£  the  town ;  and  the  walls  wa^  flanked « with  bastions,  at  Chap.  XIII. 
short  distances,  mounted  with  a  numerous  artillery.  The  whole  force  of  Run-  ^~v— ' 
jeet  Sing,  and  as  many  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants  as  were  deemed  con- 
ducive to  its  defence,  were  thrown  into  the  place ;  while  the  broken  battalions 
of  Holkar  had  entrenched  themselves  under  its  walls.  The  British  army,  after 
driving  the  battalions  from  this  position,  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of 
all  the  artillery  which  they  had  been  enabled  to  carry  from  Deeg,  took  up  a 
position  south-west  of  the  town.  The  batteries  were  opened  on  the  7th  of 
January.  On  the  9th  a  breach  was  reported  practicable;  and  the  General 
resolved  to  assault  in  the  evening,  as  the  enemy  had  hitherto  stockaded  at  night 
the  damage  sustained  by  the  wall  in  the  course  of  the  day.  When  the  storming 
party  arrived  at  the  ditch,  they  found  the  water  exceedingly  deep.  Over  this 
difficulty  they  prevailed ;  and  gained  the  foot  of  the  breach.  Here  they  made 
several  gallant  and  persevering  exertions ;  but  all  ineffectual :  they  were  repulsed 
with  a  heavy  loss,  including  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maitland,  the  officer  who 
bravely  commanded  in  the  assault. 

.  The  operations  of  the  besiegers  were  immediately  renewed,  and  a  second 
breach  was  prepared  on  the  21st.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  give  the  assault 
by  day-light.  The  storming  party  moved  out  of  the  trenches,  where  they  had 
been  lodged  for  the  purpose,  a  little  before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They 
were  unable  to  pass  the  ditch ;  and,  after  being  exposed  for  a  considerable  time 
to  a  fire  which  did  great  execution,  were  obliged  to  retire. 

The  want  of  military  stores  and  j^ovisions  delayed  the  commencement  of 
renewed  operations,  till  the  beginning  of  February,  when  the  batteries  were 
opened  upon  the  wall,  at  some  distance  from  the  part  which  was  formerly 
breached.  On  the  SlOth  of  the  same  month,  the  breach  being  as  complete  as  it 
was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being  made,  one  column,  composed  of  200 
Europeans,  and  a  battalion  of  sepoys,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy's 
trenches  and  guns  outside  the  tqwn;  a  second  column,  composed  of  800 
Europeans,  and  two  battalions  of  sepoys,  to  attack  one  of  the  gates ;  while  a 
third,  headed  by  lieutenant-Colonel  Don,  and  formed  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
European  force  belonging  to  the  Bengal  army,  and  three  battalions  of  sepoys, 
was  to  ascend  the  breach.  The  signal  to  be  observed  by  the  storming  party 
was,  the  commencement  of  the  attack  by  the  first  column  on  the  enemy's 
trenches,  a  little  before  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  column  was  suc- 
cessful, and  got  immediate  possession  of  the  enemy's  guns.  The  second  column 
was  delayed  by  a  party  of  the  enemy's  horse  i  and  was  exposed,  by  a  mistake, 
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Book  VL  it  is  said,  of  their  guide,  to  a  destructive  fire  from  the  town,  which  destroyed 
^^~">^^*^  their  ladders,  and  rendered  ineffectual  the  attempt  on  the  gate.  The  storm- 
ing party  was  also  delayed,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  by  circumstances,  which  he  does  not  mention ;  and  found  the  ditch  so 
deep,  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  breach.  The  troops,  having  attempted 
to  ascend  by  the  bastion,  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  though  the 
colours  of  one  of  the  native  regiments  were  planted  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  top. 

As  the  Commander-in-Chief  ascribed  the  failure  to  accidental  obstructions 
and  delays ;  as  the  storming  party  had  nearly  gained  the  summit  of  the  bastion ; 
and  as  he  was  informed,  he  says,  that  a  few  hours  more  battering  would  make 
the  ascent  there  perfectly  easy,  he  determined  to  make  another  attempt  on  the 
following  day.  The  whole  European  part  of  the  Bengal  army,  and  the  greater 
part  of  two  King's  regiments,  with  upwards  of  four  battalions  of  native 
infantry,  moved  on  to  the  attack,  under  Brigadier-General  Monson,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  **  Discharges  of  grape,  logs  of  wood,  and  pots  filled 
with  combustible  materials,  immediately,''  says  the  report  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  "  knocked  down  those  who  were  ascending ;  and  the  whole  party,  after 
being  engaged  in  an  obstinate  contest  for  two  hours,  and  suffering  very  severe 
loss, -were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  attempt  and  retire  to  our  trenches."  The 
steepness  of  the  ascent,  and  the  inability  of  the  assailants  to  mount,  except  by 
small  parties  at  a  time,  were,  it  was  said,  the  enemy's  advantages.* 

The  guns  of  the  British  army  had,  in  consequence  of  incessant  firing,  become 
for  the  most  part  unserviceable ;  the  whole  of  the  artillery  stores,  were  ex- 
pended ;  provisions  were  exhausted ;  and  the  sick  and  wou|ided  were  numerous. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  intermit  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of  all  the  events  in  the  history  of  the  British  nation  in 
India,  is  the  difficulty,  found  by  this  victorious  army,  of  subduing  the  capital  of 
a  petty  Rajah  of  Hindustan.  The  circumstances  have  not  been  sufficiently 
disclosed ;  for,  on  the  subject  of  the3e  unsuccessful  attacks,  the  reports  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  are  laconic.  As  general  causes,  he  chieHy  alleges  the 
extent  of  the  place,  the  number  of  its  defenders,  the  strength  of  its  works,  and 
lastly  the  incapacity  of  his  engineers ;  as  if  a  Commander-in-Chief  were  fit  for 
his  office,  who  is  not  himself  an  engineer. 

The  Bombay  army,  from  Guzerat,  which  had  been  directed  to  move  towards 

*  No.  15.  ut  supra,  p.  37,  38.  No.  25,  ut  supra,  p.  273—285. 
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Kotah,  was  afterwards  commanded  to  join  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Bhurt-  Chap.  XIII. 
pbre ;  where  it  arrived,  on  the  l2tii  of  February,  and  under  Major  General  ^*— v— ^ 
Jon^Si  who  had  succeeded  Colonel  Murray,  bore  a  fiill  share  in  the  succeeding 
opeMtiond. 

During  the  detention  of  the  army  before  the  capital  of  Runjeet  Sing,  the  Operations  of 
cftvalry  under  General  Smith  had  been  employed  in  expelling  Ameer  Khan,  an  cavaliy. " 
adventuMr  of  Afghaun  descent,  who  had  found  the  means  of  collecting  a  pre- 
datory army,  and  made  an  incursion  into  the  Company's  territory.  Before  the 
pl^parations  were  completed  for  resuming  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  this  force 
returned,  and  might,  it  appeared  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  be  now  advant- 
ageously emt)loyed  in  dislodging  Holkar  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhurtpore ; 
a^d,  if  possible,  expelling  him  from  that  quarter  of  India.  At  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  S9th  of  March,  he  left  his  camp,  with  the  whole  of  the 
caTalry  and  the  reserve,  intending  to  surprise  the  enemy  about  day-break. 
Colonel  Don,  with  tie  reserve,  moved  directly  upon  their  left,  while  the  General 
himself  made  a  drcuit  to  their  right,  in  the  line  in  which  it  was  expected  they 
would  fly^  from  the  attack  on  their  left.  They  were  so  much  however  upon 
their  guard,  as  to  be  secured  by  a  timely  flight  fi*om  any  considerable  injury. 
itk  two  days,  it  was  heard,  that  they  were  again  encamped  within  twenty  miles 
of  Bhurtpore.  On  the  1st  of  April,  the  Commander-in-Chief  proceeded  with 
the  same  force,  at  midnight,  for  another  chance  of  reaching  them  before  they 
could  take  to  flight.  Though  now  passing  the  night  in  so  much  vigilance  that 
they  kept  their  horses  saddlied,  they  had  not  begun  to  march  before  the  British 
were  within  two  hundred  yards,  and,  having  horses  superior  both  in  speed  and 
stxtength,  were  able  to  perform  upon  them  considerable  execution,  before  they 
had  time  to  disperse.  So  little  did  the  enemy  think  of  defending  themselves, 
that  of  the  British,  in  either  of  those  onsets,  not  a  man  was  lost. 

In  addition  to  other  causes,  which  tended  to  reduce  the  power  of  Holkar,  the  Accoimiiodft- 
most  respectable  of  the  chiefi  who  belonged  to  his  army  now  came  over  with  lujah  of 
their  followers  to  the  English  camp.    The  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  also,  discovering  ^"'^'•• 
the  fallacy  of  the  hopes  which  he  had  built  upon  Holkar,  and  dreading  the  effects 
of  a  renewed  attack,  began,  soon  aft;er  the  suspension  of  operations,  to  testify  his 
desire  for  reconciliation.  .  Though  an  example  to  counteract  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Hindustan,  by  the  successful  resistance  of  the 
Rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  might  have  appeared,  at  this  time,  exceedingly  useful ;  yet 
some  strong  circumstances  recommended  a  course  rather  of  forbearance  than  of 
revenge.     The  season  was  very  &r  advanced,  and  Bhurtpore  might  still  make  a 
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Book  VI.  tedious  defence :  The  severity  of  the  hot  winds  would  destroy  the  health  of  the 
^  -  ^  Europeans  in  the  trenches,  and  affect  even  that  of  the  natives :  Great  inconve- 
nience was  sustained  from  the  continuance  of  Holkar  in  that  quarter  of  India, 
from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  expel  him,  with  Bhurtpore  for  a  place  of 
refuge  and  suj^rt :  And,  above  all,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  army  in  a  state 
of  readiness  to  act  against  Sdndia,  who  appeared  on  the  point  of  renewing  the 
war.  The  proposals  of  the  R^ah,  therefore,  met  the  British  rulers  in  a  very 
compliant  temper;  and  the  terms  of  a  new  treaty  were  settled  on  the  10th  of 
April,  when  the  preparations  for  the  renewal  of  the  si^;e  were  comideted,  and 
the  army  had  actually  taken  up  its  position  at  the  place.  As  compensation  for 
the  expense  which  the  Rajah,  by  his  disobedience,  had  infficted  on  the  British 
government,  he  agreed  to  pay,  by  instalments,  a  sum  of  twenty  lacs  of  Fumu^a- 
bad  rupees ;  and  the  additional  territory,  with  which  he  had  been  aggrandized  by 
the  Company,  was  resumed.  In  other  respects  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  the  preceding  treaty.  The  fort  of 
Deeg  was  not  indeed  to  be  restored  till  after  experience,  for  some  time  had,  of 
his  fidelity  and  friendship ;  but  if  that  were  obtained,  a  part  of  the  compensation 
money  would  not  be  required.* 
Disputes  with  The  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  Sdndia,  even  his  entering  into  the  system  of 
subsidiary  defence,  created  no  sense  of  tranquillity,  no  expectation  of  peaces 
between  him  and  the  British  state.  Before  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  subsidjary 
alliance,  a  dispute  had  arisen  about  the  fort  of  Gualior,  and  the  territory  of  Gohud. 
The  British  government  included  these  possessions  in  the  operation  of  that  article 
of  the  treaty  which  bound  Sdndia  to  all  the  engagements  formed  by  the  British 
government  during  the  war  with  any  of  the  chie&  who  had  previously  paid  to 
him  tribute  or  obedience.  Sdndia  contended  that  they  could  not  be  induded  in 
the  operation  of  that  artide  by  any  just  and  reasonaUe  construction ;  and  also 
represented  them  as  so  important  to  himself,  that  he  could  by  no  means  retain  his 
state  and  condition  without  them. 

The  behaviour  of  Ambajee  Englah,  or  Ingliah,  had  produced  even  military 
operations,  between  the  time  of  signing  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  signing  the 
treaty  of  defensive  alliance.  After  having  separated  his  interests  from  those  of 
Sdndia,  under  whom  he  rented  and  governed  the  possessions  in  question,  and 
having  formed  engagements  with  the  British  government,  on  the  terms  which  it 
held  outy  during  the  war,  to  every  chief  whom  it  found  possessed  of  power,  thai 
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versatile  leader,  as  soon  as  he  understood  that  peace  was  likely  to  be  concluded  Crap.  XIIL 
with  Scindia,  renounced  his  engagements  with  the  English,  and  endeavoured  to  ^""T^rT"^ 

XoOo» 

prevent  them  from  obtaining  possession  of  the  forts  and  districts  whieh  he  had 
agreed  to  give  up.     The  Commander-ia-Chief  sent  troops,  and  seized  them. 

The  disputes  on  the  subject  of-Gualior  and  Gohud  began  on  the  17th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1804;  and  were  pressed,  with  infinite  eagerness,  by  the  ministers  of 
Sdndia.  They  did  not  prevent  the  signatiu^  of  the  defensive  treaty,  because  the 
Mahratta  ministers  declared,  that,  how  much  soever  convinced  of  his  right,  and 
how  deeply  soever  his  interests  would  be  affected  by  the  alienation  of  that  right, 
their  master  would  not  allow  it  to  distiub  the  relations  of  peace  so  happily  esta. 
bUshed ;  but  would  throw  himself  on  the  honour  and  generosity  of  the  British 
chiefii.  They  argued  and  contended,  that  the  article  of  the  treaty  which  bound 
him  to  the  engagements,  formed  with  his  dependants  and  tributaries  by  the 
British  government,  could  only  refer  to  such  chiefs  as  the  Rajahs  of  Jodepoor  and 
Jyepoor,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  Zemindars  and  Jaghiredars ;  that  Grohud  was  the 
immediate  property  of  the  Maha  Rajah ;  that  it  was  absurd  to  talk  of  a  Rana  of 
Gohud,  as  no  such  person  was  known,  as  all  the  pretensions  of  that  &mily  were 
extinct,  and  the  province  had  been  in  the  immediate  and  absolute  possession  of 
Sdndia  and  his  predecessor  for  thirty  years;  that  no  right  could  be  justly 
founded  on  the  revival  of  an  antiquated  daim,  in  favour  of  some  forgotten  indivi- 
dual of  an  andent  family ;  and  that  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  the  British 
government,  any  more  than  of  Sdndia,  to  call  in  question  the  foundations  of 
actual  posseiKdon ;  as  a  great  part  of  all  that  belonged  to  both  was  hdd  by  neither 
a  more  andent,  nor  a  more  valid  title,  than  that  which  Sdndia  possessed  to  the 
territory  of  Gohud.  As  for  the  fort  of  Gualior,  it  was  not  so  much,  they  affirmed, 
as  a  part  of  Gohud ;  it  was  a  fortress  of  the  Mogul,  granted  to  Sdndia,  of  which 
the  Rana  ^  Gohud,  even  when  such  a  personage  existed,  could  be  regarded  as  no 
more  than  the  Gk)vemor,  nominated  by  Sdndia^  and  employed  during  his  pleasure. 
The  English  affirmed,  that  as  the  operation  of  the  treaty  extended,  by  the  very 
terms,  to  all  the  territories  of  Sdndia,  excepting  those  ^*  situated  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  territories  of  the  Rajahs  of  Jyepoor,  Jodepore,  and  the  Rana  of 
Gohud,**  it  was  evident,  that  it  was  meant  to  apply  to  those  of  the  Rana  of 
Gohud;  that  if  the  possessions  in  question  had  not  passed  to  the  English,  by 
treaty  with  the  parties  to  whom  it  was  now  conagned,  it  would  have  passed  to 
them  by  conquest ;  as  the  army,  after  the  battle  of  Lasswaree  was  actually  mov- 
ing towards  Gohud  and  Gualior,  when  Ambajee  Ingliah,  against  whom  the  heir 
of  the  fiunily  of  the  Rana  of  Gohud  had  been  acting,  in  aid  dT  the  British  govem- 
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Book  VL  ment,  with  a  considerable  bodj  of  troops,  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  they  were 
^'T^^T^  surrendered. 

It  would  appear,  that  General  Wellesley  believed  there  was  weight  in  the 
arguments  of  Scmdia.  In  the  answer  which  he  returned  to  Miyor  Malcolin, 
when  that  gentleman  made  commimication  to  him  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  defensive  alliance,  which  he  negotiated  with  Sdndia :  *'  It  appears,"  he 
remarked,  ^'  that  Scindia's  ministers  have  given  that  Prince  reason  to  expeetthat 
he  would  retain  Gualior ;  and,  I  think  it  possible,  that,  considering  all  the  dicum- 
stances  of  the  case,  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General  may  be  induced  to 
attend  to  Scindia's  wishes  upon  this  occasion.  At  all  events  your  di^atdies 
contain  fresh  matter,  upon  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  receive  his  Excdkncy's 
orders,  before  you  proceed  to  make  any  communication  to  Scindia's  Durbar,  on 
the  subject  of  Gualior." 

The  Governor-General  continued  steadfastly  to  consider  the  arrangement  which 
he  had  made  respecting  Gualior  and  Gohud,  as  necessary  to  complete  his  intended 
plan  of  defence,  by  a  chain  of  allied  princes  and  strong  positions  between  the 
British  and  Mahratta  frontiers.     Sdndia,  after  a  fruitless  contest^  was  obliged  to 
submit;  and  on  the  21st  of  May,  1804,  he  received,  in  puUic  Durbar,  the  Vatd 
treaties  to  which  he  was  required  to  conform. 
Complaints  of     The  apparent  termination  of  this  dispute  by  no  means  introduced  the  senti- 
against         mcnts  of  friendship  between  the  two  governments.    In  a  letter,  dated  the  18th 
^^m^t    ^^  October,  1804,  which  was  addressed,  in  the  name  of  Sdndia,  to  the  Governor- 
General,  various  complaints  were  urged,  **  tending/'  says  the  British  raksr,  ^  to 
impUcate  the  justice  and  good  faith  of  the  British  government,  in  its  conduct 
towards  that  chieftain." 

First  of  all,  the  British  government  had  used  him  ill  in  regard  to  money ;  fi>r» 
whereas  the  losses  to  which  he  had  recently  been  exposed  had  deprived  him  of 
the  pecuniary  means  necessary  to  bring  his  forces  into  the  fidid,  the  Eng^idi  had 
disregarded  his  earnest  applications  for  the  sums  necessary  to  enable  him  to  co? 
operate  in  the  subjugation  of  Holkar ;  the  consequence  of  which  was*  that  whc& 
he  sent  two  chiefs,  Bappojee  Scindia,  and  Suddasheo  Bhow^  to  join  the  army  under 
General  Lake,  as  that  General  would  afford  them  no  money,  they  were  sooa 
obliged  to  separate  from  him,  in  onder  to  fiQd  a  subsistence,  and  6ven  to  effect  a 
temporary  and  feigned  conjunction  with  the  enimy,  to  avoid  dcstructicn,  either 
by  h]3  arms,  or  by  the  want  of  subsistence. 

Secondly,  the  British  government  had  u^ed  him  ill,  in  respect  to  Gualior  aiul 
Gohud;  which  had  long  formed  part  of  his  immediate  domihind,  aiid  were  noik- 
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includea  in  the  list,  delivered  to  General  Wellesley,  of  the  places  which  he  ceded  Chap^XIII. 
by  the  treaty  of  peace.  isos*^ 

Thirdly,  his  tributary,  the  Rajah  of  Jodepore  was  included  in  the  list  of  princes 
protected  by  engagements  with  the  English ;  while  that  Rajah  himself  disclaimed 
all  such  engagements ;  had  received  into  his  protection  the  family  of  Holkar ; 
and  had  written  frequently  to  Sdndia,  declaring,  that  he  remained  in  the  same 
rdation  to  him  as  before. 

Fourthly,  the  lands  which  were  to  be  restored,  as  the  private  property  of 
Sdndia,  had  not  yet  been  given  up ;  and  the  pensions,  and  other  sums,  which 
were  agreed  for,  had  not  been  regularly  paid. 

Fifthly,  the  British  government  had  not  afforded  to  his  dominions  that  protec-^ 
tion  which,  by  treaty,  they  owed ;  for  even  when  Cdonel  Murray  was  at  Oujein, 
Holkar*  had  besieged  the  fort  of  Mundsoor,  and  laid  waste  the  surrounding 
country ;  while  Meer  Khan,  the  Afghaun,  who  was  a  partisan  of  Holkar,  had 
captured  Bheioa,  and  plundered  the  adjoining  districts* 

At  the  time  of  the  date  of  this  letter,  Sdndia  had  moved  ftom  Boorhanpore,  Opportunitr 
and  reached  the  Nerbudda,  which  his  army  was  already  beginning  to  cross.  In  s^^^^  ^ 
compliance  with  the  uigent  remonstrances  of  the  British  goveiliment,  he  profesi 
the  intention  of  repairing  to  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  undertaldng  the  ploit. 
regulation  of  his  affairs.  In  reality,  he  tock  the  direction  of  Bapaul ;  and,  with 
or  without  his  consent,  two  signal  enormities  took  place.  Some  of  his  troops 
plundered  Sangur,  a  dty  and  district  pertaining  to  the  Peshwa ;  and  a  party  of 
his  irregular  troops  attacked  and  plundered  ihe  camp  of  the  British  reisident. 
At  the  time  when  this  outrage  was  committed,  the  British  force  in  Bundlecund 
had  been  summoned,  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  reinforce  the  main  army  at 
Bhurtpore,  where  it  had  suffered  a  material  reduction  in  the  late  unsuccessful 
attempts.  The  army  from  Bundelcund  was  on  its  march,  and  had  arrived  at 
Gualior,  when,  late  in  the  evening,  hircarraha  came  in  with  intelligenoe  of  the 
violation  of  the  British  residency,  in  Scindia's  camp/  The  greatest  alarm  was 
excited.  The  route  through  Bunddcund  into  Allahabad,  from  Allahabad  to 
Benares,  and  from  Benares  to  Cakutta,  was  divested  of  all  its  troops;  and" there 
was  nothing  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Scindia,  through  the  heart  of  the  British 
dominions,  to  Calcutta  itadL  It  immediately  si^^j^gested  itself  to  the  minds  of  the 
British  officers,  that  Scindia  had  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  fortunate  moment^ 
when  the  British  troops  were  all  withdrawn  to  the  disastrous  siege  of  Bhurtpore^ 
to  peiJEbrm  this  brilliant  exjdoit ;  and  that  the  violation  of  the  residency,  was  the 
fii8tr>aoi'of  the  wac.    Undevlliis^impressiaDi  it  was  resolved  to  marcb  back  the 
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Book  VI.  army  of  Bundelcund  to  Jansee,  which  lay  on  the  road,  by  which  it  was  necessary 
^^^^'"■^  for  Scindia  to  pass.  Scindia  proceeded  rather  in  a  contrary  direction,  towards. 
Narwa.  The  probability  is,  that  Serjee  Rao  Gautka,  his  minister,  and  father-m- 
law,  committed  the  outrage  upon  the  British  residency,  in  hopes  to  embroil  him 
beyond  remedy  with  the  British  government,  and  thus  to. ensure  Ute  war  to. 
which  he  foiind  it  so  difficult  to  draw  the  feeble  and  irresolute  mind  of  the  Prince ; 
while  the  promptitude  with  which  the  British  force  was  again  opposed  to  his 
march  into  the  British  dominions  maintained,  in  hb  mind,  the  ascendancy  of 
those  fears  which  the  minister  found  it  so  hard  to  subdue.  A  spirited  prince 
might  have  made  a  very  different  use  of  his  opportunity. 

The  letter  which  contained  the  complaints  of  Scindia  was  conveyed  in  so 
tedious  a  mode,  that  four  months  elapsed  before  it  was  delivered  at  Calcutta;  nor 
was  the  answer  penned  tiU  the  14th  of  April,  1805.     The  Governor-General  had 
satisfactory  arguments  with  which  to  repel  the  several  allegations  of  Sdndia; 
though  he  allowed  that  the  Rajah  of  Jodepore  had  reAised  to  abide  by  the 
stipulations  contracted  with  the  British  government;  which,  therefore,  would 
not  interfere  between  him  and  Scindia.     He  then  proceeded  to  give  a  list 
of  offences^  thirteen  in  number,  with  which  Scindia  was  chargeable  toward  the 
British  state. 
CoiMlamtsof      Krst,  after  remaining  at  Boorhanpore,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  1804, 
government     instead  of  proceeding  to  his  capital,  in  conformity  with  the  pressing  instances  of 
^^^^         the  resident,  and  his  own  repeated  promises,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
the  British  government,  Scindia  directed  his  march  toward  the  territory  of  Bha- 
paul,  wli^e  he  was  not  only  remote  fipom  the  scene  of  utility,  but  positively  inju- 
rious, by  alarming  and  robbing  one  of  the  British  allies. 

Secondly,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  the  resident,  a  vakeel 
of  Holkar  was  aHowed  to  remain  in  Sdndia's  camp;  and  Scindia's  minister 
maintained  with  him  a  constant  clandestine  intercourse. 

Thirdly,  Sdndia's  officers,  at  Oujein,  instead  of  yielding  any  assistance  to  the 
operations  of  Colonel  Murray,  had  obstructed  them. 

FouctUy,  two  of  Scindia's  commanders  had  deserted  from  the  British  armyi 
and  had  served  with  the  enemy  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  war. 

Fifthly,  Sdndia,  notwithstanding  his  complaint  of  Ae  want  of  resources,  had 
augmented  bis  army  as  the  powers  of  the  enemy  dedined,  thereby  exdting  a 
sfuspidon  of  treacherous  designs. 

Sixthly,  the  hehious  outrage  had  been  committed  of  attacking  and  plunderii^ 
die  camp  of  the  British  resident,  without  the  adoption  of  a  sing^  step  towazds 
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coinpensation»  or  atonement,  or  even  the   discovery  and  punishment  of  the  Chap.  Xin. 

offenders.  ^"TsosT^ 

The  remaining  articles  in  the  list  were  either  of  minor  importance,  or  s6 
nearly,  in  their  import,  coincident  with  some  of  the  articles  mentioned  above, 
that  it  appears  unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 

The  Governor-General  declared ;  **  By  all  these  acts,  your  Highness  has  mani- 
festly violated,  not  only  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  of  defensive  alliance,  but  also 
of  the  treaty  of  peace.''  According  to  this  declaration,  it  was  the  forbearance 
alone  of  the  British  government,  which  prevented  the  inunediate  renewal  of 
war. 

The  next  step,  which  was  taken  by  Sdndia,  produced  expectation,  that  hosti- Prospector • 
Hties  were  near.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1805,  he  announced,  officially,  to  the  sSodk. 
British  resident,  his  resolution  of  marching  to  Bhurtpore,  with  the  intention  of 
interposing  his  mediation,  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  its  enemies.  "  To  proceed,"  says  the  GoVemor-General,  '^  at  the  head 
of  an  army  to  the  seat  of  hostilities,  for  the  purpose  of  interposing  his  unsolicited 
mediation,  was  an  act  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  his  engagements, 
but  insulting  to  the  honour,  and  highly  dangerous  to  the  interests,  of  the  British 
government."  In  the  instructions,  however,  which  the  Governor-General  issued 
upon  this  emergency,  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  avoid  the  extremity  of  war, 
unless  in  the  case  of  actual  aggression.  But  he  deemed  it  necessary,  to  make 
immediate  arrangements  for  seizing  the  possessions  of  Scindia,  if  that  chieftain 
should  proceed  to  extremities.  Colonel  Close  was  invested  with  the  same  powers, 
which  had  formerly  been  confided  to  General  Wellesley ;  and  orders  were  issued 
to  the  officers  commanding  the  subsidiary  force  at  Poona,  and  at  Hyderabad,  to 
occupy,  with  their  troops,  the  positions  most  favourable  for  invading  the  southern 
dominions  of  Scindia.  The  force  in  Guzerat,  which  had  been  weakened  by  the 
detachment  sent  to  co-operate  in  the  war  against  Holkar,  was  reinforced,  with  a 
view  as  well  to  defence,  as  to  seize  whatever  belonged  to  Scindia  in  Guzerat,  and 
its  vicinity.  Upon  some  further  disclosure  of  the  hostile,  or,  at  least,  the 
unfiiendly  councils  of  Sdndia,  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  instructed  to  oppose 
the  march  to  Bhurtpiore,  as  what,  ^  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  ca3e,  con-' 
stituted  not  only  a  declaration  of  war,  but  a  violent  act  of  hostility.'^ 

The  Governor-General,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  now  resolved  to  reduce  the  in  case  of  a 
power  of  Sdndia  to  what  he  calls  **  the  lowest  scale.''     He  observes,  that  the^^^i^to" 
principle  of  compensation,  which  had  regulated  the  terms  of  the  former  treaty,  ^^^^ 
^  had  i^Dved  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  British  security,  and  that  the  se» 
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Book  VI.  straints  imposed  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  upon  Dowhit'Rao  Sdn- 
'^'■*^*'^^*'*^  dia's  means  of  mischief  were  insufficient — ^that  another  principle  of  padficatioD 
must  therefone  be  assumed ;  that  Scindia  must  not  be  permitted  to  retain  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  an  independait  state ;  nor  any  privileges  to  an  extent 
that  might  at  a  future  time  enable  him  to  injure  the  British  or  their  allies ;  and 
that  the  British  government  must  secure  the  arrangement  by  establishing  a  direct 
control  over  the  acts  of  his  government— ^experience  having  sufficiently  mani- 
fested^  that  it  was  in  vain  to  place  any  reliance  on  the  faith,  justice,  siiicerity, 
gratitude,  or  honour  of  that  chieftain  " — ^he  might  have  added,  of  any  chieftain 
of  his  nation,  or  coimtry. 

Nq  dedaratton  can  be  more  positive  and  strong  of  the  total  inefficacy  of  the 
system  of  defensive  aUiance.  As  there  is  here  a  declaration  of  what  was  not 
sufficient  for  British  sepurity,  namety,  the  system  of  defensive  alKance,  so  there 
is  a  dedaratioQ  of  what  aloi\e  is  sufficient,  namdy,  the  total  prostration  and  ab^ 
aohite  dependeiice  of  every  surroimding  power.  Tlus,  however,  we  have  more 
tban  once  had  occasion  to  obsarvev  is  conquest^-^-eonquest  in  one  of  Hie  worst  of 
itsqhapes;  worst*  botk  with  raspect  to  the  people  of  India,  as  addmg  enomiQusly 
to  the  vfllainiesi  of  their  own  species  of  government,  instead  of  imparting  to  them 
tJie  bleasiBgs  of  a  better  one;  and  the  peof^  of  England,  as  loading  them  with 
Bin  the  cost  of  governing  and  defending  the  country,  without  giving  them  all  the 
re?enues. 

Sdndia  ccmtinued  his  mardi  to  the  northwaid^  and  on  the  S9th  of  March  bed 
advanced  with  aU  his  cavaixy  and  pindarees  to  Subbulghiury  on  the  river  Chum- 
bul>  leaving  his  battalions  and  guns  in  the  rear.  His  force  at  this  time  was  un- 
derstood by  the  British  government  to  consist  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  cavalry, 
IMHOOapmdareed,  and  nominally  eighteen  battalions  oj^infiuitry  with  140  guns,  dl 
inavery  defisctive  state  of  discipline  and  equipofient.  On  the  31st  of  March  he  had 
advanced  about  eighteen  miles  in  a  north-easteriy  disection  fioom  Snbbnlghur. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  Ambajee;  and  the  British  resident  in  his  camp,  under- 
standing that  it  was  his  intention  to  cross  the  Ghumbul  witii  his  cavaby  and  [dn* 
dareei»  leaving  the  bazars  and  heavy  baggage  of  the  army  under  the*  protection 
of  Ambajee,  requested  an.  audience.  His  object  was  to  represent  to  Scindia 
the  impropriety  of  crossing  the  Chumbul^  and  the  utility  of  waiting  fiir  Colonel 
Closer  whoi  was  expected  soon  to  arrive  on  an  important  nussioB^frmn  the  capital 
of  theRajah  c^  Berar*  The  propositions  of  theBritish  agent  were  received 
with  the  mostamicable  professions  on  the  part  of  Scindia  and  Ins  ministers; 
who  vspresentedy  that  the  embarmssment  of  Us  finances  was  sg  greet  ar  to 
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prevent  him  trook  lettimmg  to  effect  the  settlement  of  his  country ;  that  his  march  Chap.  XIII. 
towards  Bhurtpore  was  intended  solely  to  accelerate  the  arrival  of  peace;  but  ^^">^"-*^ 
that,  if  the  British  government  would  make  any  arrangement  for  the  relief  of 
his  urgent,  necessities,  he  would  regulate  his  proceedings,  agreeably  to  its  desires. 
A  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Governor-General  was  also  read^  in  which  reparation 
was  promised  for  the  outrage  on  the  resident's  camp. 

This  conference,  when  reported  to  the  Governor-General^  appeared  to  him  to 
indicate  a  more  submissive  turn  in  the  councils  of  Sdndia :  the  resident  was 
accordingly  instructed,  to  inform  the  chieftain,  that  the  atonement  offered  for  the 
outrage  was  accepted ; .  that  the  distresses,  of ^his  government  would  be  relieved 
by  pecuniary  aid,  if  he  would  act  in  co-operation  with  the  British  government ; 
and  that  he  could  do  this,  only  by  returning  to  the  southward,  and  employing 
himself  in  the  seizure  of  the  remaining  possessions  of  Holkar  in  IVIalwa. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  Sdndia  marched  about  aight  miles  in  a  retrograde  direc- 
tion towards  Subbulghur;  leaving  the  whole  of  his  baggiEige  and  Bazars  under 
the  charge  of  Ambajee^  On  the  Sd,  the  resident  was  visited  by  Sdndia's  vakeel, 
whose  commission  was,  to  importune  him  on  the  subject  of  pecuniary  relief.  A 
discussion  ensued  on  the  two  points,  of  receiving  money,  and  deferring  the  de- 
clared intention  of  crossing  the  Chumbul  and  proceeding  to  Kerowly,  till  the 
arrival  of  .Colonel  Close.  The  result  was,  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  Sdndia, 
to  return  and  wait  at  Subbulghur,  and  on  that  of  the  British  resident  to  afford 
a  certain  portion  of  pecuniary  aid. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  Ameer  Khan  departed  from  Bhurtpore,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  joining  the  army  of  Sdndia.  On  the  same  day,  the  minister  of 
Sdndia  marched  towards  Bhurtpore,  with  a  large  body  of  Sdndia*s  pindarrees, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  his  cavalry.  Information  was  sent  to  the  resident, 
that  the  t>roposed  mediation  was  the  object  of  the  march. 

On  the  11th,  General  Lake  recdved  a  letter  from  the  minister,  who  had  ar- 
rived at  Weir,  a  town  situated  about  fifteen  miles  S.  W.  of  Bhurtpore ;  stating 
that,  as  the  British  resident  in  the  camp  of  Sdndia  had  expressed  a  desire  for 
the  mediation  of  that  sovereign,  he  had  commanded  him  to  proceed  for  that  pur- 
pose to  Bhurtpore.  The  British  General  replied,  tiiat,  peace  having  been  con- 
duded  with  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  the  advance  of  the  minister  of  Sdndia  was 
unnecessary,  and  might  subvert  the  relations  of  amity  between  the  British  go- 
vemment  and  his  master,  to  whom  it  was  highly  expedient  that  he  should  re- 
turn. Notwithstanding  this,  he  advanced  on  the  12th,  with  a  small  party  of 
horse,  within  a  &w  miles  of  Bhurtpore,  whence  he  transmitted  a  message  to  the 
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Book  VI.  Rajah»  sofidtiiig  a  personal  conference,  which  the  Rajah  dedined.  The  minbter 
then  returned  to  Weir.  Holkar,  who  had  been  obliged^  on  the  mbminiw  of 
the  Rajah^  to  leave  Bhurtpore,  joined  him,  at  this  plac^  with  three  or  four 
thousand  exhausted  cavalrj,  nearlj  the  whole  of  his  remaining  force;  aad  both 
proceeded  towards  the  camp  of  Scindia  at  Subbulghur. 

The  advance  of  the  minister,  immediately  after  the  master  had  agreed  to  halt, 

the  Governor-General  regarded  as  an  evasion,  and  a  firaud.    The  conduct  of 

Scindia,  and  some  intercepted  letters,  taken  from  an  agent  of  Sdndia,  dispatdied 

to  Holkar  toward  the  close  of  the  month  of  March,  convinced  the  Governor^ 

General  of  a  comcidence  in  the  views  of  these  two  chiefi.    And,  whether  thegr 

united  their  forces  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  better  terms  of  peace,  or  for  the 

purpose  of  increasing  their  abilities  for  war ;  as  it  would  be  of  great  importance 

for  them,  in  either  case,  to  prevent  an  accommodation  between  the  British  go* 

vemment  and  Runjeet  Sing,  it  was  not  doubted,  that  the  design  of  Scindia  to 

proceed  to  Bhurtpore  had  that  prevention  for  its  end.     On  the  11th,  the  14th, 

and  the  15th  of  April,  Bappojee  Scindia,  Ameer  Khan,  and  Holkar,  respec* 

tively,  joined  the  camp  of  Sdndia^  who  offered  to  the  British  resident  a  frivdous 

pretext  for  affording  a  cordial  reception  to  each.  With  respect  to  Holkar,  whereas 

he  had  detcarmined,  Scindia  said,  to  renew  his  invasion  of  the  British  tenritoriefl, 

he  had,  in  compliance  with  his  persuasions,  abandoned  that  design,  and  don* 

sented  to  accept  his  mediation  for  the  attainment  of  peace. 

The  British         On  the  21st  of  April,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  the  whole  of  his  amy, 

l^ctedTby  the  movod  from  Bhurtporc,  toward  the  position  of  the  united  chie&;  and  s^niied 

£chieT  tr   ^  <*<^^^  ^  ^  British  resident,  that  he  would  take  the  eal-Iiest  opportunity  of 

The  necessity  of  tins  measure  appeared  to  him  the 
stronger  from  a  recent  evebt.  Holkar  had  seized  the  person  of  Amba^,  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  firom  him  a  sum  of  money ;  an  audadty  to  wfaidi  he  would 
not  have  ftoceeded  in  the  very  camp  of  ScindiB,  without  the  consent  of  that 
chieftain,  and  a  perfect  concurrence  in  their  views.  -  '  ^       ■ 

On  the  97th,  in  consequence  of  instructicms  from  the  Commander-in-Ouei^  the 
British  resident  sdidted  an  interview  with  Sdndia;  and  he  thought  proper  t^ 
give  notice  that  the  object  of  it  was,  to  requhre  the  return  of  Sdn£a  from  the 
position  which  he  then  occupied,  and  his  separation  from  Holkar.  Hie  evening 
of  the  same  day  was  appointed ;  but,  when  it  arrived,  the  attendance  of  the  re- 
sident was  not  demanded.  All  that  day,  and  the  succeeding  night,  gfreat  ahurm 
and  confusion  prevailed  in  Sdndia'^s  camp;  for  it  was  reported  that  the  Britkh 
army  was  near.    On  the  mommg  of  the  SSth,  Sdndia  and  Holkar,  with  their 
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respective  forces^  b^an  to  retreat  with  great  precipitation ;  and  pursued  a  difii-  Chap.  XIII. 
cult  march  for  sevend  days,  during  which  heat  and  want  of  water  destroyed  a  ^'^"■v^— ^ 
great  number  of  men,  to  Sheopore,  a  town  in  the  direct  route  to  Kotah,  and 
distant  from  that  place  about  fifty  miles. 

The  resolution,  which  this  retreat  suggested  to  the  Governor-General,  was,  Gove^no^Ge• 
**  To  adopt  the  necessary  measures  for  c^itoning  the  army  at  its  several  fixed  Xn  ofdZ 
stations.     In  his  judgment,"  he  says,  *'  this  measure,  properly  arranged,  might  ^^°^^' 
be  expected  to  afford  suflicient  protection  to  the  British  possessions  even  in  the 
event  of  war;  and  the  best  security  for  the  preservation  of  peace  would  be" 
(not  the  system  of  defensive  alliance,  but)  *'  such  a  distribution  of  the  British 
armies  as  should  enable  them  to  act  against  the  enemy  with  vigour  and  celerity, 
if  Sdndia  should  commence  hostilities,  or  Holkar  again  attempt  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  British  territories.     At  the  same  time  this  arrangement  would 
afford  the  means  of  effecting  a  material  reduction  of  the  heavy  charges  incident 
to  a  state  of  war."    Yet  he  had  argued,  in  defence  of  die  fbrmer  war,  that  to 
keep  the  British  army  in  a  state  of  vigilance  would  be  nearly  as  expensive  as  a 
state  of  war. 

On  the  10th  of  May,   Sdndia  and  Hdkar  re«commenced  their  retreat  to  L^ye  to  the 
Kotah ;  while  the  demand  was  st31  evaded  of  the  English  resident  ci  leave  to  dent  to  q^t 
depart  firom  Sdndia's  camp.    The  opinion,  entertained  by  the  Governor-General  sdi^^d^ 
of  the  state  of  Sdndia*s  counseb,  at  the  time  when  he  arranged  the  cantonment  ^7^- 
of  the  British  troops,  is  thus  expressed,  in  his  own  words*     '<  The  Weakness  and 
the  indolence  of  Sdndia's  personal  character,  combined  with  his  habits  of  levity 
and  debauchery,  have  gradually  sulgected  him  to  the  uncontroled  influence  of 
his  minister  Serjee  Rao  Ghautka,  a  person  of  the  most  profligate  principles,  and 
whose  cruelty,  violence,  and  abandoned  conduct,  have  rendered  him  odious  to 
whatever  remains  of  respectable  among  the  chie&  attached  to  Sdndia.  Ghautka's 
personal  views,  and  irr^ular  and  disorderly  disposition,  are  adverse  to  the 
estal^lishment  of  Scindia's  government  upon  any  settled  basis  of  peace  and  order. 
Ghautka  is  therefme  an  enemy  to  the  treaty  of  afliance  subsisting  between 
IX>wlut  Rao  Sdndia  and  the  Honourable  Company.    Under  the  guidance  of 
such  perverse  councils  the  interests  of  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia  have  actually  been 
sacrificed  by  Ghautka  to  those  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar ;  and  it  appears  by  the 
report  of  the  acting  resident,  contained  in  his  dispatch  of  the  9th  of  May,  that 
in  the  absence  of  Serjee  Rao  Ghautka,  the  functioDs  of  the  administratioo  are 
actually  disdiarged  by  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar.^ 

With  respect  to  Holkar^ .  the  Governor-General  was  of  opinion,  that  his 
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Book  VI.  tuHiulent  disposition  and  predatory  habits  would  never  allow  him  to  submit  i0 
restraint,  **  excepting  only  in  the  last  extremity  of  ruined  fortune :  **  And  that, 
as  no  terms  of  accommodation,  such  as  he  would  accept,  could  be  offered  te 
him,  without  the  appearance  of  concession,  no  arrangement  with  him  ought  to 
be  thought  of,  except  on  terms  previously  solicited  by  himself,  and  such  as 
would  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  disturbing  the  possessions  of  the  British 
government  and  its  allies. 

He  predicted,  and  there  was  abundant  reason  for  the  anticipation,  that  the 
confederacy  between  Holkar  and  Scindia  would  be  of  short  duration.  In  that 
case,  provided  Scindia  abstained  from  actual  aggression  upon  the  British  state 
or  its  allies,  the  existing  treaty  of  peace  might  still,  he*  thought,  be  preserved.* 

About  the  beginning  of  June,  the  confederate  chieftains  proceeded  in  a 
westerly  direction  towards  Ajmere.  For  the  countenance  or  aid  they  had 
received,  or  might  be  expected  to  receive,  in  that  quarter,  from  the  petty  princes 
who  had  entered  into  the  Governor-General's  system  of  alliraice,.  that  Governor 
provided  the  following  legitimate  apology.  **  The  condupt  of  the  petty  chie& 
of  Hindostan,  and  of  the  Rajpoot  states,  must  necessarily  be  regulated  by  the 
progress  of  events.  None  of  those  chiefs  possesses  singly  the  power  of  i^isting 
the  forces  of  the  confederates,  and  any  effectual  combination  among  those  chiefi 
is  rendered  impracticable  by  the  nature  of  their  tenures,  by  their  respective 
views  and  prejudices,  and  by  the  insuperable  operation  of  immemorial  usages 
and  customs*  They  are  therefore  compelled  to  submit  to  exactions  enforced  by 
the  vicinity  of  a  superior  force,  and  their  preservation  and  their  interests  are 
concerned  in  supporting  the  cause  of  that  power,  which^  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  another  state,  appears  to  be  succes^iil,  and  in  abstaining  from  any  opposi- 
tion to  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  which  possesses  the  means  of  punishing 
tiieir  resistance.!  In  contracting  alliances  with  the  petty  states  of  Hindostan 
the  British  government  has  never  entertained  the  vain  expectation  of  deriving 
from  them  the  benefits  of  an  active  opposition  to  the  power  of  the  Mahratta 
chieftains,  or  even  of  an  absolute  neutrality,  excepting  under  drcumstances 
which  should  enable  us  to  protect  them  against  the  power  of  the  enemy.  At 
the  same  time  the  actual  or  expected  superiority  and  success  of  the  confederates 

*  Printed  papers,  ut  supra,  No.  23 ;  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Governor-General,  7th 
June,  1805,  relatiTe  to  Gualior  and  Gohud,  with  enclosures,  p.  167— 20S ;  and  copy  of  a  Lett^ 
from  ditto,  31st  May,  with  endosures,  p.  5—148. 

t  Qompare  with  these  grounds  of  actfdoy  those  laid  down  by  Mr.'HastingSi  in.  regard  to 
the  Rohillas. 
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can  alone  induce  those  states  to  unite  their  exertions  with  those  of  the  enemy  in  Chap.  XHI*- 
active  operations  against  the  British  power."     It  is  not  easy  to  see,  what  utility  ^'■^•>^— ^ 
could  exist  in  alliances/  of  which  these  were  to  be  the  only  results. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  intelligence  was  transmitted  to  the  Governor- 
General  by  the  resident  in  Sdndia's  camp,  whom  Scindia,  in  spite  of  reiterated 
applications,  had  still  detained,  of  the  probability  of  an  important  change  in  the 
councils  of  that  chieftain,  by  the  dismission  of  Serjee  Rao  Ghautka  the  ministcF, 
and  the  appointment  of  Ambajee  in  his  stead.  Though  it  appeared  that  the 
ascendancy  of  Holkar  in  the  councils  of  Sdndia  was  the  cause  of  the  expected 
change,  the  Governor-General  was  disposed  to  believe  that  it  increased  the  pro^ 
babilities  of  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  confederacy ;  as  Ambajee,  it  was  likely> 
would  favour  the  projects  of  Holkar  no  longer  than  necessity  required. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  acting  resident  delivered  to  Semdia  a  letter  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  declaring,  that  if  he  were  not  permitted  to  quit  the 
camp  in  ten  days,  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  two  states  would  be 
regarded  as  no  longer  binding  on.  the  British  government.  In  some  supposed 
inconsistency  in  the  letters  of  the  Governor-General  and  the  Conunander-in- 
Chief,  Sdndia  found  a  pretext  for  delay,  requiring  time  to  apply  for  eluddatioA 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

AU  pretext  on  this  ground  being  removed,  the  Governor-General  concluded; 
that,  if  Sdndia  any  longer  persisted  in.  his  refusal  to  dismiss  the  resident,  it  was 
a  suffident  proof  of  the  necessity  of  war ;  and  if  war  had  become  necessary,  that 
it  should  not  be  delayed.  Instructions  were,  therefore,  addressed  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, by  which  he  was>  directed  to  be  prepared  for  active  operations 
against  the  confederate  forces  of  Sdndia  and  Holkar,  as  soon  as  the  season 
should  admit. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  the  last  of  the  days  allowed  ta  precede  the  departure  Scbdia  pn>. 
of  the  resident  agreeably  to  the  demand  of  the  Commander4n-Chief,  he  was  bie*bte^tion"t 
visited  by  one  of  the  prindpal  servants  of  Sdndia.     The  object  of  the  conference  g^t^  ***vemi- 
was,  to  prevail  upon  the  resident  to  wave  his  demand  of  dismission.     On  this  men^ ;  ^^  eiw 

deavours  to 

occasion^  the  strongest  professions  of  amicable  intentions  wilii  req)ect  to  the  preyent  the 
British  government  were  made  on  the  part  of  Sdndia';  and  his  extreme  reluct-  the  mldent.. 
ance  to  part  with  the  resident  was  ascribed  to  the  appearance  which  would 
thence  arise  of  enmity  between  the  states ;  wMle  he  would  by  no  means  allow 
that  detention  could  be  considered  as  a  suffident  motive  for  war.* 

*  Despatch  of  the  Governor-General,  dated  30th  July,  1805,  with  ita  enddsures,  No.  23,. 
ut  supra,  p.  227— 2^« 
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Book  VI.       Thus  stood  the  relations  between  the  British  state  and  the  Mahratta  cfai^ 
^""■^^"■^^  when  the  Marquis  Comwallis  arrived  in  India.     In  the  month  of  December, 
Marquis  Wei- 1803,  the  Marquis  Welleslej  had  notified  to  the  Court  of  Directors  his  inten- 
id^by  Majqdstion  of  resigning  the  government  of  India,  and  of  returning  to  Eur(^,  as  soon  as 
Comwallis.     ^he  neg-otiations  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scmdia,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  should  bie 
conducted  to  a  condusion.     The  hostilities,  in  which  the  Company  became 
.involved  with  HcdJuu*,  induced  him  to  defer  the  execution  of  his  intentions ; 
and,  even  in  the  month  of  March,  1805,  though  he  expressed  his  increasing 
solicitude,  in  the  declining  state  of  his  health,  to  be  relieved  firom  the  cares  and 
toils  of  government,  and  to  return  to  a  more  genial  climate,  he  declared  his 
resolution  not  to  abandon  his  post,  till  the  tranquillity  and  order  of  the  British 
empire  in  India  should  rest  on  a  secure  and  permanent  basis.*    Before  this  tim^ 
however,  measures  had  been  contemplated  in  England  for  a  change  in  the 
administration  of  India.    The  Directors,  and  the  Ministry  themselves,  began 
to  be  alarmed  with  the  accumulation  of  the  Indian  debt,  and  with  the  pecumary 
difficulties  which  pressed  upon  the  Company*     Lord  Wellesley  was  regarded  as 
a  very  expensive  and  ambitious  ruler;  the  greater  part  of  his  administration 
bad  been  a  scene  of  war  and  conquest ;  war  and  conquest  in  India  had  been 
successfully  held  forth  to  the  British  nation,  as  at  once  hostile  to  the  British 
interests,  and  cruel  to  the  people  of  India;  with  a  ruler,  possessing  the  disposi- 
tion of  IxMrd  Wellesley^  it  was  supposed^  that  the  chances  of  war  would  always 
outnumber  the  chances  for  peace;  the  popular  voice,  which  often  governs  the 
cabinetsof  princes,  ascribed  a  character  of  moderation  and  siigeness  to  the  Marquis 
Comwallis;  and  to  those  who  longed  for  peace  and  an  overflowing  exchequer 
in  India  it  appeared,  that  the  return  of  this  nobleman  would  afford  a  remedy 
for  every  disorder.     Though  bending  under  years  and  infirmities,  fab  own  judg^ 
ment,  and  that  of  the  parties  on  whom  the  choice  deplended,  succeeded  in  sending 
him,  in  the  proq)eet,  to  a  probable,  in  the  event,  to  an  actual*  grave. 
Lord  Com-         He  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the  80th  of  July,  1805 ;  and  on  the  same  day  took 
joomej  to\hethe  oaths  in  Council^  and  assumed  the  government.    On  the  1st  of  Av^;ust  he 
^^P^^  announced  this  event  to  the  Secret  Conunittee  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  an 
eratmg  the     overland  dcspateh;.  in  which  he  added,  ^  Finding,  to  my  great  amcem,  that 
peace.  we  are  still  at  war  with  Hdkar,  and  that  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  at  peace 

with  Sdndia,  I  have  determined  to  proceed  inunediately  to  tiie  upper  provinces, 
that  I  may  be  at  hand  to  avail  myself  of  the  interval  which  the  present  rainy 

*  No.  28,  ut  80pi8»  p.  855. 
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season  must  occasioD  in  our  military  operations,  to  endeavour,  if  it  can  be  done  Chap.  Xin. 
without  a  sacrifice  of  our  honour,  to  terminate,  by  negotiation^  a  contest;  in  ^^"^^'"-^ 
which  the  most  brilliant  success  am  afford  us  no  solid  benefit,  and  which,  if  it 
8lM>uld  continue,  must  involve  us  in  pecuniary  difficulties  which  we  daaH  hardly 
be  able  to  surmount" 

The  extent  of  the  condemnation,  thus  speedily  pronounced  on  the  pcdicy  of  his 
predecessor,  was  somewhat  equivocal.  The  meaning  might  be,  either  that  sO 
much  success  had  alrea<fy  been  gained  in  the  contest,  that  no  further  success 
would  be  of  any  advantage ;  or,  that  it  was  a  contest,  in  which,  firom  the  begin** 
ning,  ^  the  most  brilliant  success  could  afford  no  solid  benefit." 

Lard  Comwallis^  lost  no  time  in  commendng^  his  journey  to  the  upper  pro-  Bepresenta- 
irinces*    In  a  letter  of  his,  dated  on  the  river,  August  dth,  1805,  he  informed Lo^  Co^^ 
the  Court  of  Directors,  that  "  one  of  the  first  objects  to  which  his  attention  SSfof  iSe 
bad  been  directed,  was,  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  their  finances.     The  result,"  of  thefinancei. 
he  says,  '^  of  thia  inquiry  affords  the  most  discouraging  prospects ;  and  has  con* 
▼inoed  me,  that  unless  some  very  speedy  measurea  are  taken  to  reduce  our 
expraaes,  it  will  be  impossible  to  meet  with  effect  the  contingency  of  a  renewed 
war  with  Sdndia  and  those  powers  who  may  be  disposed  to  confederate  with 
lum."    The  cmly  source  of  relief  to  whidi  it  appeared  that  he  coidd  have  imme^ 
diate  recourse,  was  the  reducticm  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  irr^ular  troops. 

Amoi^  the  measures  of  Lord  Wellesley,  already  describe^  for  reducii^  the  Redaction  of 
power  of  the  Mahratta  princes  at  the  commencement  of  tdie  war,  was  that  oi^^^^^^^^ 
encouraging,  by  oAers  of  engagement  in  the  British  service,  the  officers 
employed  by  those  princes  to  desert  with  their  troops.  The  number  of  those  who 
came  over  to  the  British  service  became  at  last  very  considerable;  and.  the 
expense  excee^ngly  severe.  Measures  had  been  taken  to  lessen  the  bmUoiaii^ 
before  the  dose  of  the  late  administration;  and  the  ^qiense  had  been  reduced 
firoin  the  sum  of  5,83,669  rupees  par  mcmth,  to  that  df  3,90,455.  The  expense 
appeared,  and  with  justice,  in  so  very  serious  a  light  to  IjxA,  ComwalHs,  thai 
the  troopa  in  question,  he  declared,  '^  would  certainly  be  less  formidable  if 
opposed  to  the  Britbh  government  in  the  field,  than  while  they  remained  so 
dfatnessing  a  drain  upon  its  resources.'^  A  foranidable  impediment  howevei 
c^iposed  the  dismission  even  of  those  to  wh«n  the  fidth  of  government  was  in 
no  degree  pledged ;  because  their  pay  was  several  months  in  axrear,  as  w^  a& 
that  of  the  resit  of  the  army,  and  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury  for  its 
discharge.  In  this  exigency  the  Governor-General  resolved  to  detain  the 
treasure  which  the  DiiecU»r8  had  sent  for  Canw 
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Book  VT.  tion  by  his  letter,  dated  on  the  9th  of  August.     In  another  letter,  dated  on  the 
^"•^'^^'^^^  2iBth  of  the  same  month,  he  says,  "  I  have  already  represented  to  your  Honour- 
able Committee  the  extreme  pecuniary  embarrassments  in  which  I  have  found 
this  government  involved :  every  part  of  the  army,  and  every  branch  of  the 
public  departments  attached  to  it,  even  in  their  present  stationary  positions,  are 
suffering  severe  distress  from  an  accumulation  of  arrears ;  and  if,  unfortunately, 
it  should  become  indispensably  necessary  to  put  the  troops  again  in  motion,  I 
hardly  know  how  the  difficulties  of  providing  iunds  for  such  an  event  are  to  be 
surmounted."  * 
Opinion  of         The  ncxt  part  of  the  late  system  of  government,  in  which  the  Governor- 
iSiisS^ra.  General  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere,  was  the  scheme  of  alliances.     On  that 
t^'of  defen-  subject  his  sentiments  differed  widely  from  those  of  the  ruler  who  had  gone 
sivc  alliances,  before  him. 

Dreadful  state  In  a  letter,  dated  the  20th  of  July,  1805,  Colonel  Close,  resident  at  Poona^ 
tffi^^S^'  had  stated  to  the  Governor-General,  that  he  had  obtained  an  interview  with  one 
PeSwl^^  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Peshwa's  government,  "  with  whom,**  says  h^  **  I 
conversed  largdy  on  the  present  distracted  conduct  of  the  Poona  government; 
pointing  out  to  him,  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  capacity  and  good  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Dewan,  the  Peshwa,  instead  of  enjoying  that  ease  of  mind  and 
honourable  comfort,  which  his  alliance  with  the  British  government  was  calcu- 
lated to  bestow  upon  him,  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety,  either  by 
remonstrances  necessarily  made  to  his  Dewan  by  the  British  resident,  or  by  the 
disobedience  and  wicked  conduct  of  the  persons  placed  by  the  Dewan  in  the 
dvil  and  military  charge  of  his  Highnesses  territories,  which,  instead  of  yielding 
a  revenue  for  his  Highness's  treasury,  went  only  to  maintain  a  set  of  abandoned 
men,  whose  first  object  is  obtaining  authority  to  assemble  bands  of  freebooters, 
and  then,  acting  for  themselves,  hold  his  Highnesses  government  at  defiance." 

A  dispatch  from  the  Marquis  Comwallis  to  Colonel  Close,  signed  by  the 
Secretary  to  Government,  and  dated  on  the  river  near  Plassey,  the  18th  of 
August,  1805,  says>  '^  The  information  which  the  Governor-General  has  ob- 
tained since  his  Lordship's  arrival  at  Fort  William,  respecting  the  state  of  affairs 
at  the  court  of  Poona,  and  especially  the  communications  contained  in  your 
dispatches  above  admowiedged,  have  enabled  his  Lordship  to  form  a  correct 
Judgment  of  the  condition  of  his  Highness  the  Peshwa's  government.    His 

*  Copies  of  all  letters  from  the  late  Marqub  Comwallifl,  &c.  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
inoDB  to  be  printed,  19th  February,  1808,  p.  3,  4,  and  6.  For  the  reduction  of  the  irregular 
troops  by  Lord  Welledey,  see  the  Letter  of  the  CommaDder-in-Chief,  No.  28,  ut  supra,  p.  SiS. 
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Lordship  observes,  with  deep  concern,  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  Peshwa's  Chap.  XIII. 
authority,  to  maintain  the  allegiance  and  subordination  of  his  officers  and  sub-  /"'■"-^j:^*^ 
jects ;  to  secure  thft  resources  of  his  country ;  or  to  command  the  services  of  his 
troops.  His  Highness  is  compelled  to  solicit  the  interference  of  the  British 
government,  to  repress  dvil  commotion  among  the  public  officers  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  to  provide  the  means  of  paying  the  troops  which,  by  treaty,  he  is 
pledged  to  furnish  for  the  service  of  the  war.  His  Highness  himself,  solicitous 
only  of  personal  ease  and  security,  seems  disposed  to  leave  to  the  British 
government  the  internal  regulation  of  his  dominions,  and  the  suppression  of  that 
anarchy  and  confusion  which  is  the  necessary  result  of  a  weak  and  inefficient 
govemment^-We  are  thus  reduced  to  the  alternative,  either  of  mixing  in  all 
the  disorder  and  contentions,  incident  to  the  loose  and  inefficient  condition  of 
the  Pesfawa's  administration :  or  of  suffering  the  government  and  dominion  of 
his  Highness  to  be  completely  overthrown,  by  the  unrestrained  effects  of  general 
anarchy  and  rebellion.^Under  such  circumstances,  the  alliance  with  the  Peshwa» 
far  fix>m  being  productive  of  any  advantage  to  the  Company,  must  involve  us 
in  inextricable  difficulty,  and  become  an  intolerable  burthen  upon  us." 

The  Governor-General  alludes  to  certain  circumstances :  but  the  question  is, 
whether  these  very  circumstances  are  not  the  natural  result  of  such  an  alliance, 
not  with  the  Peshwa  exclusively,  but  any  one  of  the  native  states ;  and  whether 
there  is  any  rational  medium  between  abstinence  fix>m  all  connexion .  with  these 
states,  and  the  avowed  conquest  of  them,  the  complete  substitution,  at  once, 
of  the  British  government,  to  their  own  wretched  system  of  mis-rule. 

The  Governor-General  recurs  to  his  foraoer  opinions  respecting  the  impoKcy 
t>f  all  connexion  with  the  Mahratta  States ;  opinions  of  which  the  reason  was 
not  confined  to  the  Mahratta  states ;  and  he  says,  ^  It  must  be  in  your  recol- 
lection, that,  during  Marquis  Comwallis's  former  administration,  his  Lordship, 
foreseeing  the  evils  of  mixing  in  the  labyrinth  of  Mahratta  politics,  and  Mah- 
ratta contentions,  sedulously  avoided  that  sort  of  connexion  with  the  Peshwa's  - 
government,  which  was  calculated  to  involve  the  Company  in  the  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  of  our  actual  situation.  The  evils,  however,  which  his  * 
Lordship  then  anticipated  from  such  an  alliance,  appear  to  his  Lordship  to  have 
•been  exceeded  by  those  which  have  actually  occurred,  under  the  operation  of 
the  treaty  of  Bassein." 

The  views  of  Lord  Comwallis  were  less  dear  and  decided  with  regard  to  the  Dreadful  stau 
Nizam,  although  his  observations,  addressed  to  the  resident  at  Hyderabad,  [hedeSnT**' 
under  date  the  21st  of  August,  1805,  announced  the  existence  of  the  same?^5.^^^^^® 
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Book  VI.  evils,  resulting  from  the  alliance  with  the  Nizam,  as  resulted  from  that  with  the 
Peshwa ;  that  is,  a  total  dissolution  of  the  energies  of  government,  in  the  hands 
of  the  native  prince,  and  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  of  exercising 
all  the  functions  of  government  under  infinite  disadvantages.  **  The  Governor- 
General,"  says  that  address,  ^^  observes,  with  great  regret,  the  degree  of  inter- 
ference exercised  by  the  British  government,  through  the  channels  of  its  repre^ 
sentative,  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  government  of  Hyderabad.  It 
appears  to  his  Lordship  to  have  entirdy  changed  the  nature  of  the  relations 
originally  established  between  the  British  government  and  the  state  of  Hyder- 
abad. His  Lordship  is  aware,  that  this  undesirable  degree  c£  interference  and 
ascendency  in  the  counsels  of  the  state  of  Hyderabad,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  energies  of  government ;  to  the  defe9t  of  efficient  instru- 
ments of  authority ;  to  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  nomination  of  the 
present  ministers ;  and  to  the  personal  character  of  his  Highness  Secunder  Jah. 
-p^But  the  evils,  which  appear  to  his  Lordship  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  sudh 
a  system  of  interference  and  paramount  ascendency  in  the  gqremmsat  of 
Hyderabad,,  greatly  exceed  those  whidi  the  maintenance  of  that  ^fstem  is 
calculated  to  prevent. — ^The  former  are  of  a  nature  more  extensive  and  more 
durable ;  and  affect  the  general  interests  and  character  of  the  British  govan* 
meiit,  throughout  the  whole  peninsula  of  India.  The  evils  of  an  opposite 
system  are  comparatively  local  ^and  temporary ;  although  rendered  more  dan- 
gerous  at  the  present  moment,  by  the  probable  effects  of  a  belief  which,  how- 
ever unjust,  appears  to  be  too  generally  entertained,  of  a  systematic  design  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government  to  establish  its  control  and  authcnrity  over 
every  state  in  India.^^It  is  the  primary  object  of  his  Lordship's  policy  to  remove 
this;  unfavourable  and  dangerous  impression,  by  abstaining,  in  the  utmost  degree 
practicable,  consistently  with  the  general  security  of  the  Company's  dominions, 
from  all  interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of  other  states.  His  Lordship 
considers  even  the  preservation  of  our  actual  alliances  to  be  an  object  of  inferior 
importance  to  that  of  regaining  the  confidence,  and  removing  the  jealousies  and 
suspicions,  of  surrounding  states." 

In  terms  exactly  correspondent,  the  Governor-General  wrote  to  the  Secret 
Committee  of  the  Court  of -Directors.  In  a  letter  enclosing  the  above  dis- 
patches, dated  on  the  river  near  Rage  Mahl,  on  the  28th  of  August,  he  says ; 
^^  One  of  the  most  important,  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  the  least  unfiirtunate 
consequences  of  the  subsisting  state  of  our  alliances,  has  been  the  gradual, 
increasing  ascendency  of  the  British  influence  and  authority,  exercised  thmu^ 
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the  medium  of  our  residents,  at  the  courts  of  Poona  and  Hyderabad.  The  Chaf.  XIIL 
weak  and  wretched  state  of  the  Peshwa^s  internal  government  cannot  be  more  ^'""^"v*--^ 
ibrciUj  described  than  in  the  enclosed  dispatch,  recently  received  from  Colonel 
dose.  And  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  authority  of  the  Soubah  of  the 
Deccan  over  his  dominions  is  approaching  fiast  to  the  same  state  of  inefficiency 
and  weakness.  The  evils  likely  to  ensue  from  the  above  statement  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious ;  but  the  remedy  to  be  applied  to  them  is  unhappily  not  so 
app^ffent. — ^In  the  hope,  that,  by  d^rees,  we  may  be  able  to  withdraw  our- 
selves from  the  disgraceful  participation  in  which  we  should  be  involved,  by 
mixing  ourselves  in  all  the  intrigues,  oppression,  and  chicanery  of  the  active 
management  of  distracted  and  desolated  provinces,  I  have  ordered  those  letters 
to  be  additessed  to  the  residents  at  the  courts  of  Hyderabad  and  Poona,  of  which 
copies  are  herewith  enclosed.''  ♦ 

The  conduct  which  Lord  ComwaDis  detemuned  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  Lord  Com- 
relations  between  the  British  state  and  the  t^elligerent  or  contumacious  chiefs,  "^^^^^ 
Holkar  and   Scmdia,  was  lastly  disdosed.     His  sentiments,  on  that  subject,  ^ ''^^^'' 
were  addressed  in  a  dispatch  to  General,  now  Lord  Lake,  on  the  19th  of  ^^e^ypouitk 

_  ,  4iispute. 

September. 

In  this  he  declared  that  ^^  the  fitst,  and  most  inqxirtant  object  of  his  attention 
was,  a  satisfSEurtory  adjustment  of  all  differences  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  Dowlut  Row  Scindia.''  To  the  accompliiribment  of  this  primary  object 
of  his  desire,  he  conceived  that  two  things  only  qierated  in  the  character  of 
material  obstructions :  the  detention  by  Sdndia  of  the  British  resklent:  and  the 
retention,  by  the  British  government,  of  the  fortress  of  Gualior,  sndthe  province 
of  Gohud. 

The  British  Governor  had  made  up  his  mind  with  regard  to  both  causes  of 
dissension.  Witii  regard  to  the  first,  he  says,  ^  I  deem  it  proper  to  appAze 
your  LordsMp,  that,  as  a  mere  point  of  honour,  I  am  disposed  to  compromise^ 
or  even  to  abandon,  the  demand  which  has  been  so  rqieatedly,  and  so  urgently 
made,  for  the  release  of  the  British  residency,  if  it  should  uUimatdy  prove  to 
be  the  only  obstacle  to  a  satisfiactory  adjustment  of  affidrs  with  Dowlut  Row 
Sdndia,"  With  regard  to  the  seccmd,  he  says^  ^  It  is,  in  my  decided  opinion^ 
desirable  to  abandon  our  possession  of  Gualior,  and  our  connexioD  with  Gofaud^ 
independently  of  any  reference  to  a  settlement  of  differences  wi£h  Dowlut  Bow 

^  Pftpersy  ut  supra,  ordered  to  be  printed  19th  of  February,  1806,  p*  5^-15* 
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Book  VI.   Sdndia  :  I  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  resolving  to  tranisfer  to  Dowlut  Row 
Scindia  the  possession  of  that  fortress  and  territory." 

This,  accordingly,  formed  the  basis  of  the  scheme  of  pacification  planned  hj 
the  Governor-General.     On  his  part,  Scindia  was  to  be  required  to  resign  his 
claim  to  the  jaghires  and  pensions,  stipulation  for  which  had  been  made  in  the 
preceding  treaty ;  to  make  a  provision  for  the  Rana  of  Gohud,  to  the  extent  of 
two  and  a  half,  or  three  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum ;  and  to  make  compensation 
for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  plunder  of  the  residency :  Qn  the  other  hand,  the 
Jynegur  tribute,  amounting  to  the  annual  sum  of  three  lacs  of  rupees,  m^ht  be 
restored  to  Scindia ;  and  leave  might  be  given  him,  to  station  a  force  in  Dho- 
lapoOT,  Baree,  and  Rajah  Kerree,  the  districts  reserved  to  him  in  the  Dooab,  as 
the  private  estates  of  his  family. 
TomakeDeace     With  regard  to  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  Comwallis  declared  it  to  be  his  iur 
by^restoring^aU  teution  to  restore  to  that  chieftain  the  whole  of  the  territories  and  possessions 
S<?£''''^  which  had  been  conquered  from  him  by  the  British  arms. 
^^^"^^^      Two  important  subjects  of  regulation  yet  remained :  those  minor  princes  is 
Comivaiiis  re-  the  region  of  the  Jumna,  with  whom  the  British  government  had  formed  conr 
the^connex'i^  uectious }  and  the  territory  to  the  westward  and  southward  of  Delhi,  of  whidi 
jivOTmeo?^  that  government  had  not  yet  dispoifed.     The  plan  of  the  Governor-General  was, 
with  the  minor  1^  giyc  up  both.     He  purposed  to  divide  the  territory  among  the  princes  with 
Jumna.         whom  the  British  government  had  formed  connections ;  and  to  reconcile  those 
princes  to  the  renunciation  of  the  engagements  which  the  Britisdi  government 
had  contracted  with  them,  by  the  allurement  of  the  territory  whidi  they  were 
about  to  receive.     His  plan  was  to  assign  jaghires,  in  proportion  to  their  daims, 
to  those  of  least  consideration  ;  and  to  divide  the  remainder  between  the  Rajahs 
of  Macherry  and  Bhurtpore.     He  meant  that  the  British  government  should 
remain  wholly  exempt  firom  any  obligation  to  ensure  or  defend  the  possession  of 
the  territories  which  it.  thus  conferred. .  He  expressed  a  hope,  that  those  princesf, 
by  means  of  a  union  among  themselves,  might,  in  the  reduced  condition  of 
Scindia,  have  sufficient  power  for  their  own  defence.     ^'  But  even  the  proba^ 
bility,"*  he  adds,  *^  of  Scindia's  ultimate  success  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
stitute a  sufficient  otyection  to  the  proposed  arrangement ;  being  satisfied  of  the 
expediency  even  of  admitting  into  the  territories  in  question  the  power  of 
Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia,  rather  than  that  we  should  preserve  any  control  over,  or 
connection  with  them."    Any  attempt  of  Sdndia,  in  any  circumstances,  against 
the  British  possessions  in  the  Dooab^  he  pronounced  to  be  altogether  improbable. 
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And  ''  Sdndia's  endeavours,"  he  said,  **  to  wrest  their  territories  firom  the  hands  Cbap.XIIL 
of  the  Rajahs  of  Machehy  and  Bhurtpore  may  be  expected  to  lay  the  fouh-  ^  'Tftojs    ^ 
dation  of  exterminable  contests,  which  will  afford  ample  and  permanent  .employ- 
ment to  Sdndia/' 

In  the  spirit  of  these  instructions,  a  letter  to  Sdndia  had  been  penned  on  the  pre- 
ceding day ;  intended  to  inform  him  that,  ds  soon  as  he  should  release  the  British 
residency.  Lord  Lake  was  authorized  to  open  with  him  a  negotiation,  for  the 
conclusion  of  an  arranjgement,  by  which  Gualior  and  Gohiid  might  revert  to  his 
dominion.* 

Before  these  letters  were  received  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  the  dismission  Negotiation 
of  Sirjee  Row  Gautka,  firom  the  oflSce  of  minister  to  Sdndia,  and  the  appoint-  ^Sd^and 
ment  of  Ambajee,  had  for  .some  time  taken  place*    This  event,,  the  British  ^®^^"^ 
rulers  ascribed  to  the  disappointment  of  Sdndia,  in  the  hopes,  with  which' they  chief, 
supposed  that  Serjee  Row  Gautka  had  nourished  him,  of  finding  in  the  union 
with  Holkar  a  force  with  which  the  English  might  be  opposed.     Upon  the  dis- 
mission of  Sirjee  Row  Giuitka  fifom  the  service  of  Sdndia,  he  repaired  to  the 
camp  of  Holkar,  which  for  some  time  had  been  separated  firom  that  of  Sdndia. 
It  was  the  interest,  however,  of  Holkar,  to  preserve  a  connection  with  Sdndia, 
which  the  latter  was  now  very  desirous  to  dissolve.     Holkar  offcared  to  give  ho 
asylum  to  the  discarded  minister^  who  in  a  short  time  left  his  camp,  and  re»- 
paired  to  Deccan.     Sdndia  played  the  double  part,  so  agreeaUe  to  eastern  poli* 
tics ;  and  temporized  with  Hdkar  tiU  he^t  assured  of  a  favourable  adjustment 
of  the  subjects  of  difference  between  him  and  the  British  states 

Moonshee  Kavel  Nyne  was  one  of  the  confidential  servants  of  ScindiiE^  who 
had  been  opposed  to  ^ee  Row  Gautka,  and  of  course  leaned  to  the  British 
interests.  During  the  ascendency  of  Sirjee  Row  Gautka,  Moonshee  Kavel 
Nyne,  firom  real  or  apprehended  dread  of  violence,  had  fled  from  the  dominiona 
of  Sdndia ;  and  taken  shelter  under  the  British  government  at  Delhi.  Upon 
the  first  intimatidn,  from  the  new  Governor-General  to  the  Commander-in-chief^ 
cxf  the  altered  tone  of  pditics  which  was  about  to  be  introduced,  Moonshee  Kavel 
Nyne  was  invited  to  the  camp  of  the  Commander-in-chief;  where  it  was  con- 
certed, that  one  of  his  relations  should  speak  to  Sdndia,  and  explain  to 
him  the  facility  with  wkich^  through  the  medium  of  Moonshee  Kavel 
N3me^  he  might  open  a  negotiation,  calculated  to  save  him  firom  the  dangers 
with  which  he  was  encompassed.  Sdndia  wiEis  eager  to  embrace  the  expedient ; 
and  immediately  sent  proposab  thqs^ugh  the  medium  of  Kavd  Nyne.     By  this 
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Book  VI.  cx)iitrivance,  tbe  British  commander  stood  upon  the  vantage  groulid;  Imd  stated, 
^"■^-v^— ^  that  he  could  attend  to  no  proposition,  while  the  British  residency  was  detained^ 
Upon  tiiis  commimication,  the  residency  was  dismissed ;  and  was  upon  its  march 
to  the  British  territories,  while  the  Commander-in-chief  had  forwarded  to  Sdndia 
a  plan  of  settlement,  fashioned  a  little  according  to  the  views  of  the  Governor- 
General,  before  the  Governor-General's  instructions  of  the  19th  of  SeptembeTt 
and  his  letter  to  Sdndia,  arrived  in  the  British  camp. 

Impressed  by  dread  of  the  effects,  which  the  manifestation  of  so  eager  a  desire 
for  peace,  and  the  appearance  of  indecision  in  the  British  counsels,  if,  one  pro- 
posal being  sent,   another  should  immediately  follow,   might  produce  upon 
Mahratta  minds ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  strongly  persuaded  of  the 
impolicy  of  the  measures  which  the  Governor-General  had  enjoined ;  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief took  upon  himself  to  detain  the  letter  addressed  to  Sdndia,  and 
to  represent  to  the  Governor-General  the  views  which  operated  upon  his  nund. 
Remonstrance     For  the  interposition  of  any  delay  in  carrying  the  commands  of  the  Governor- 
mander-in^    General  into  effect  apologizmg,  by  the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
t£^4^^ution  ^^^  ^^  affairs,  and  the  actual  transmission  of  a  plan  of  settiement  which  it 
of  the  Go.      ^33  probable  that  Sdndia  would  accq>t,  the  Commander-in-chief  proceeded  t6 

▼ernor-Ge-  *^  .  '^ 

neraiwith      represent ;  first,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the  British 

^^oFprinc^  state  to  let  the  Mahrattas  regain  a  footing  in  the  upper  provinces  of  India; 

Juranaf         Secondly,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  justice  and  honour  of  the  British 

state  to  relinquish  the  engagements  which  it  had  formed  with  the  minor  princes 

on  the  Mahratta  frontier.' 

1.  If  the  Mahrattas  were  thrown  back  from  the  Company's  frontier,  to  the 
distance  originally  planned,  a  strong  barrier  would  be  interposed  between  theni 
in  every  direction.  To  the  north-west,  the  countries  of  Hurrianah,  Bicaneer, 
Jodepore,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Jeypore,  and  the  Shekaotee ;  dry,  sandy, 
mountainous,  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race ;  could  not  be  crossed  by  a  hostile 
army  witiiout  the  greatest  difficulty  and  loss.  The  roads  farther  south,  by 
Mewat  or  Bhurtpore,  somewhat  less  inqmssable,  but  more  than  150  miles  in 
length  to  the  Jumna,  through  a  country  with  many  difficult  passes,  strong 
towns,  and  a  warlike  and  predatory  population,  would,  under  a  union  with  the 
diiefs  in  that  direction,  and  a  wdl-estd[>lished  line  of  defence  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government,  be  hnpracticaMe  to  a  Mahratta  army.  Though,  from  the 
southern  pert  of  the  territories  of  Bhurtpore  to  the  junction  of  the  Chumbul 
with  the  Junma,  the  approach  frtnn  Malwa  presented  littie  difficulty,  this  line 
was  short ;  the  number  o£  fords  so  for  down  the  Jumna  was  much  less  than 
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higher  up ;  and  a  British  corps,  well  posted,  would  afford,  in  this  direction,  all  Chap.  XIII. 
jthe  security  which  could  be  desired.  '    iroT"^ 

If  the  princes  in  this  region  were  for  a  while  protected  by  the  British  govern* 
ment,  they  would  recover  from  that  state  of  disunion,  poverty,  and  weakness, 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown,  partly  by  the  policy,  partly  by  the  vices  of  the 
Mahratta^  governments.  If  abandoned  to  themselves,  they  would  soon  be  all 
subdued,  either  by  Sdndia,  or  some  other  conquering  hero ;  and  a  state  of  things 
would  be  introduced,  in  the  highest  de^'ee  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  the 
British  state.  *^  These  petty  states,  would  first  quarrel  with  each  other;  would 
then  call  in  the  different  native  powers  in  their  vicinity,  to  their  respective  aid ; 
and  large  armies  of  irregulars  would  be  contending  upon  the  frontier  of  our  most 
fertile  provinces ;  against  whose  eventual  excesses  there  would  be  no  well- 
grounded  security  but  a  military  force  in  a  state  of  constant  preparation."  The 
military  habits  of  the  people  wouUl  thus  be  nourished,  instead  of  those  habits  of 
peaceful  industry,  which  it  wa^  found  by  experience  they  were  so  ready  to  acquire. 
The  Jumna,  which  it  was  the  intention  of  th^  Governor-General  to  make  the 
boundary  of  the  British  dominions,  was  not,  as  had  been  supposed,  a  barrier  of 
any  importance;  as  above  its  junction  with  the  Chambul^  except  during  a  few 
weeks  in  the  year,  it  is  fprdable  in  a  variely  of  places,  and  would  afford  little 
security  from  the  incursions  of  a  predatory  army,  to  the  jMrovinces  in  the  Dooab, 
to  Rdukund,  or  the  countries  of  the  Vizir. 

2.  The  personages  on  the  further  side  of  the  Jumna ;  Rajahs,  Zemindars,  Jag- 
hiredars,  and  others ;  to  whom  the  British  faith  had  been  formally  pledged,  were 
numerous.  From  that  pledge  the  British  £aith  coidd  not  be  released,  unless  the 
opposite  party  eitiier  infringed  the  conditicms  of  the  ei^;agement,  or  fi-eely  allowed 
it  to  be  dissolved.  ^^  I  am  frilly  satisfied,"  says  the  Commander-in-Chiei&  ^^  that 
no  inducement  whatever  would  make  the  lesser  Rajahs  in  this  quarter  renounce 
the  benefit  of  the  protection  of  the  British  government.  Even  such  a  proposition 
would  etaie  in  their  minds  the  utmost  alarm.  They  would,  I  fear,  consider  it  as 
,a  prelude  to  their  being  sacrificed  to  the  object  of  obtaining  a  peace  with  the 
Mahrattas." 

With  regard  to  the  Rana  of  Golmd^  he  expressed  himself  convinced  of  the 
utter  incapacity  of  that  fieeble-minded  person  for  the  business  of  government;  and, 
on  account  of  Mm,  otyected  not  to  the  arrangement  which  the  Governor-General 
proposed. 

Before  the  Governor-General  received  this  remonstrance,  he  was  incapable  of  Death  of 
dischargbig  the  functions  of  government    His  hisaltb  was  impaured  when  he  left  ^^m,  ^"^ 
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Book  VI.  England ;  and  from  the  commencement  of  his  jouraey  from  Calcutta  bad  rapidly 
declined.  On  the  29th  of  September,  he  had  become  too  ill  to  proceed^  and  was 
removed  from  his  boats  to  a  house  in  Gazeepore,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Benares, 
at  which  he  had  arrived.  Accounts  were  dispatched  to  the  Presidency,  with 
intelligence  that  he  could  not  survive  many  days.  The  evil  consequences,  to 
which  the  state  was  exposed,  by  the  absurdity  of  those,  who,  at  an  eventful  period, 
sMt  a  man  to  govern  India,  just  stepping  into  the  grave,  without  the  smallest 
provision  for  an  event,  so  probable  as  his  death,  began  now  to  be  seen.  Two 
members  alone  of  the  Supreme  Council,  ^  George  Barlow  and  Mr.  Udney, 
remained  at  Calcutta.  "  Under  the  embarrassing  circumstances,"  says  Sir 
George,  **  attendant  on  this  heavy  calamity,  it  has  been  judged  to  be  for  the 
good  of  the  public  service,  that  I  should  proceed  immediately,  by  relays,  to 
Benares,  to  join  his  Lordship,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  conduct  of  the 
negotiations  for  peace  commenced  by  his  LonMip,  if  his  indisposition  should 
continue ;  or  of  prosecuting  the  negotiations  to  a  conclusion,  in  the  ever  to  be 
deplored  event  of  his  Lordship's  death.  The  public  service  necessarily  requires 
the  presence  of  Lord  Lake  with  the  army  in  the  field ;  and,  as  no  provision  has 
been  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  very  distressing  and  embarrassing  situation 
in  which  we  are  unhappily  placed  by  the  indisposition  of  Lord  Comwallis,  at  a 
crisis  when  the  public  interests  demand  the  presence  of  a  competent  authority 
near  the  scene  of  the  depending  negotiations,  I  have  been  compelled,  by  my  sense 
of  public  duty,  to  leave  the  charge  of  that  branch  of  the  administration,  which 
must  be^conducted  at  Fort  WiUiam,  in  the  hands  of  one  member  of  the  government 
My  justification  for  the  adoption  of  this  measure  will,  I  trust,  be  found  in  the 
unprecedented  nature  of  the  case,  and  in  the  pressing  exigency  which  caUs  me 
from  the  Presidency.*' 

It  so  happened,  that  affairs  at  that  time  were  easy  to  be  arranged ;  and  fefl 
into  hands  of  considerable  skiU.  It  was  very  possible,  they  might  have  been  of 
difficult  arrangement ;  and  highly  probable,  when  left  to  chance,  that  ibty  might 
have  fallen  into  hands  incapaUe  of  the  task.  Of  sending  a  dying  man  to  govern 
India,  without  foreseeing  the  chance  of  his  death,  how  many  evils,  in  that  case, 
might  have  been  the  direful  consequence?  * 

Lord  Comwallis  Imgered  to  the  5th  of  October,  and  then  exfnred.  During 
the  last  month  he  remained,  tor  the  greatest  part  of  the  monmig,  in  a  state  of 
weakness  approaching  to  insensibility.    Till  near  the  last,  he  revived  a  little 
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towards  the  eveniiig ;  was  dressed,  heard  the  dispatches,  and  gave  instructions  Chap.  XIII. 
for  the  letters  which  were  to  be  written.  By  the  persons  who  attended  him,  it  ^T^C"*^- 
was  stated,  that  even  in  this  condition  his  mind  displayed  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  original  force.*  Without  reminding  ourselves  of  the  partiality  of  these 
reporters,  and  going  so  far  as  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  force  which  is  spoken 
of,  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  it  could  exert  itself  on  those  subjects  only  with 
which  the  mind  was  already  familiar.  Where  was  the  strength  to  perform  the 
process  of  fresh  inquiry ;  to  collect,  and  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  lay  the  basis  of  action  in  a  state  of  things  to  a  great  degree  new  ? 

The  duties  and  rank  of  Supreme  Ruler  devolved,  of  course,  on  Sir  George  sir  George 
Barlow,  a  dvil  servant  of  the  Company,  who  had  ascended  with  reputation  ^'oTIiember 
through  the  several  gradations  of  office,  to  the  dignity  of  senior  member  of  the^^''*®?J*P'^®"'« 
Supreme  Council,  when  Lord  Comwallis  expired.    The  new  Governor-General  ceeds  to  the 
lost  no  time  in  makmg  rejdy  to  the  representation  which  the  Commander-in-  Govemop-Ge- 
Chief  had  addressed  to  Lord  Comwallis,  immediately  before  his  death.     He  °^"^* 
stated  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  plan  of  his  predecessor,  in  ^  abandoning  all 
connection  with  the  petty  states,  and,  generally,  with  the  territories  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Jumna."     **  This  resolution,"  he  added,  ^  is  founded,  not  only  upon  He  adheres  to 
my  knowledge  of  the  entire  conformity  of  those  general  principles  to  the  provi-  oF^l^'c^. 
sions  of  the  legislature,  and  to  the  orders  of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Direc-  '^aii"  with 

^  r^ard  to  the 

tors;  but  dbo  upon  my  conviction  of  their  expediency,  with  a  view  to  the  minor  pnncefl 
permanent  establishment  of  the  British  interests  in  India."  ratta  frontier; 

1.  With  respect  to  the  security,  wMch,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commander-in-  S^^^i^o^  ^ 
Chief,  would  be  sacrificed  to  this  policy,  ffir  George  observed,  that  it  was  the  Q^J^JJ^nd^.* 
declared  resolution  even  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  ^  to  render,  generally,  the  Jumna  in*Chief. 
the  boundary  of  the  British  possessions  north  of  Bundelcund,  retaining  sudi  posts, 
and  such  an  extent  of  country  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  as  might  appear 
to  be  necessary  for  die  purposes  of  effectual  defence."  The  security  of  the  British 
empire  must,  he  said,  be  derived  from  one  or  other  of  two  sources ;  either,  first, 
from  establishing  a  controlling  power  over  all  the  states  of  India ;  or,  secondly, 
from  the  contentions  and  wars,  sure  to  prevail  among  those  states,  if  left  to 
themselves,  combined  with  efficient  measures  of  defence  on  the  part  of  the.British 
government  itself.    With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  sources,  ^  such  a  system  of 
controt,"  he  observed,  **  must,  in  its  nature,  be  progressive,  and  must  ultimately 
tend  to  a  system  of  universal  dominion."     After  this  important  observation, 

*  Malcolin*«  Sketch,  p.  41S. 
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Book  VL  bearing  so  directly  on  Lord  Wellesley's  favourite  scheme  of  subsidwj  gllianc^ 
^"■^^^''^"^  he  added,  "  It  must  be  obvious  to  your  Lordship,  that  the  prosecution  of  this 
system  is  inccmsistent,  not  only  with  the  provisions  of  the  l^slature^  but  witli 
the  general  principles  of  policy  which  this  government  has  uniformly  professed  to 
maintain."  The  line  of  the  Jumna,  he  thought,  might  be  rendered  an  effectual 
barrier  against  predatory  incursions,  or  serious  attack,  by  forming  a  chain  of 
military  posts  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  &om  Calpee  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  British  frontier,  and  retaining,  for  that  purpose,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  through  the  whole  of  that  extent,  a  track  of  land,  not  exceeding^ 
generally,  eight  or  ten  miles  in  breadth,  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  British 
laws, 

2.  To  show  that  the  &ith  was  not  binding  which  the  British  had  pledged  for 
the  protection  of  various  chiefi,  the  Governor-General  employed  the  &Ooymg 
argument :  That  the  British  government  was  not  bound  to  keep  in  ita  own 
possession  the  territory  in  which  these  chiefs  were  situated*  or  on  which  they 
were  dependent :  And  if  it  surrendered  the  territory,  it  dissolved  the  oigagem^t 
which  it  haid  formed  to  protect  them.  Those  particular  persons,  to  whoni  pecu- 
niary or  territorial  assignments  had  been  promised,  might  be  provided  for  by 
jaghires,  in  the  territory  held  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Junma.* 
Holkar  ad-  Early  ih  the  month  of  September,  Holkar,  with  the  main  body  of  his  anny^ 
die^imtiy  of  ^^^^  ^^^  Ajmiere,  in  a  north*westerly  direction,  toward  the  countiy  of  the 
theSeiks.  Sciks.  He  entered  the  Shekaotee,  with  about  twelve  thousand  hon^  a  small 
body  of  ill-eqidpped  infimtry,  and  about  thirty  guns,  of  various  calibres,  and 
mbst  of  them  unfit  for  service.  Skirting  the  country  of  the  Rigah  of  Maoheny, 
and  the  province  of  Rewarree,  he  proceeded  to  Dadiee ;  where  be  left  his  infantry^ 
guns,  and  about  a  thousand  horse,  under  one  of  his  chiefs.  The  chief,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Rajah  of  Neemrana,  one  of  the  districts  to  the  south-west  of  Delhi 
ceded  to  the  British  government  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Scindia,  proceeded 
to  lavage  the  British  territories.  Holkar  himseli^  with  the  main  body  of  his 
cavalry,  proceeded  towards  Patila,  giving  out  his  expectation  of  bdng  joined  hy 
the  chiefs  of  the  Seiks,  and  eveii  by  the  King  of  Caubul.  The  CSommAnder-oo- 
Chief  took  measures,  with  bis  usual  promptitude,  for  not  only  defeating  the 
schemes  of  the  enemy,  but  randering  the  desperate  enterprise  in  which  he  had 
now  engaged,  the  means  of  his  speedy  destruction,    A  force>  omaisti^g  of  tbpee 


DisMsitioiis 
of  toe  Com- 
mander-in- 
Cbieffbr 
effectiDg  his 
destroctioii. 


•  Letter  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  dated  on  the  river  near  Chunar,  20tfa  Oct.  1805;  Papen,  ut 
supra.  No.  18,  p.  5— 7* 
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battalions'  and  e^t  companies  of  native  in&aitry,  eight  six-pounders,  and  two  Chap.  Xin* 
corps,  exceeding  two  thousand,  irregular  horse,  with  four  galloper  guns,  was  ^"""^C^"^ 
aftpointed  to  take  up  a  position  at  NemouL  Another  force,  consisting  of  three 
biitialions  of  regular,  and  three  of  irregular,  native  infantry,  with  two  thousand 
of  the  best  ii^rq^lar  horse,  was  sent  to  Rewarree,  where,  aided  by  the  troops  of 
die  Rajah  of  Macherry,  it  would  maintain  tranquillity,  cut  off  the  communication, 
of  the  enemy  with  Ajmere  and  Malwa,  and  prevent  him  from  retreating  in  the 
route  by  which  he  advanced.  Major-General  Jones,  with  the  army  under  his 
command,  received  orders  to  advance  towards  the  Shekaotee,  with  a  view  to. 
secure  the  defisat  of  the  toemy's  infEmtry,  and  the  capture  of  his  guns ;  a  loss 
which  would  not  only  sink  his  reputation,  but  deprive  him  of  the  means  of 
snibsistiag  his  cavalry  during  the  period  of  the  rains.  And  the  Commimder-in- 
Chief,  with  the  cavalry  of  the  army,  and  a  small  reserve  of  infismtry,  proceeded 
fiomMuttra,  about  the  middle  of  October,  to  give  chase  to  Holkar  himself,  in 
whatever  directioh  he  might  proceed.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  negotiation  between  iShe  British  government  and  Sdndia  A  fiwh  treaty 
was  Conducted,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  TJke,  on  fhe  part  of  Sdndia,  by/sdodu.  ^ 
Mcionshee  Kavel  l^yne,  on  the  part  of  the  British  govenunent,  by  lieutenant- 
Colonel  Afekdhn,  the  political  agent  of  the  Governor-General  in  the  British 
camp.  On  the  SSd  of  November,  the  treaty  was  concluded  and  signed  Of 
defensive,  or  any  other,  alliance,  the  name  was  not  introduced.  Of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  concluded  through  General  Wdlesley  at  Siirjee  Anjengaum,  every  part 
was  to  remain  in  Sarce,  except  as  much  as  should  be  altered  by  the  present 
agreement.  Gualior,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Gohud,  were  ceded;  not, 
however,  as  due  by  the  preceding  treaty,  but  from  considerations  of  friend- 
ship. The  river  Chumbul,  as  affording  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation,  wa^s 
dddared  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  two  states.  Sdndia  renounced  the 
jaghiies  and  pensiond^  as  well  as  the  districts  hdd  as  private  property,  for  which 
provision  in  his  favour  was  made  in  the  pi'eceding  treaty.  The  British  govern- 
ment agreed  to  allow  to  himself,  personally,  an  annual  pension  of  four  lacs  of 
rupees ;  and  to  assign  jaghires  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  the  first  of  two  lacs,  the 
second  of  one  lac  of  rupees,  per  annum,  in  the  British  territories  in  Hindustan. 
It  also  engaged  to  enter  into  no  treaties  with  the  Rajahs  of  Oudepore,  Jodepore, 
Kjotah,  and  other  chiefe,  the  tributaries  of  Scindia,  in  Malwa,  Mewar  or  Merwar; 
and  to  interfere  in  no  respect  with  the  conquests  oiade  by  Scindia  from  the 


Papers,  ut  inpra,  No.  11>  p^  15;  and  No.  il5,  p.  19, 20. 
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Book  VI.  Holkar  family,  between  the  rivers  Taptee  and  Chumbul.  The  British  goireni- 
.^  meni,  high  and  mighty,  held  it  fitting  to  insert  ah  article  in  the  treaty  of  peaoe^ 
by  which  the  Maharaja  lx)und  himself  never  to  admit  Sirjee  Rao  Gaiitka  into 
his  service  or  councils.  **  This  article/'  says  Colonel  Malcolm,  ^^  was  a  complete 
vindication  of  bur  insulted  honour.**  Truckling  to  the  master,  you  struck  a  Uow 
at  the  servant,  who,  in  no  possible  shape,  was  responsible  to  you ;  and  this  ycni 
were  pleased  to  consider  as  a  vindication  of  honour ! 

As  this  treaty  appeared  to  the  Governor-General  to  impose  upon  the  British 
government  the  obligation  of  protecting  the  states  and  chieftains,  north  of  the 
Chumbul,  from  Kbtah  to  the  Jumna,  he  insisted  that  two  declaratory  articles 
should  be  annexed,  by  which  that  inconvenience  might  be  wholly  avoided. 
Reduced  to         During  the  negotiations,  which  preceded  the  signature  of  this  treaty.  Lord 
Hoiku^^makes  Lake  was  marching  in  pursuit  of  Holkar.    That  chieftain,  from  the  day  on 
^^^^^'  which  the  British  General  took  the  field,  continued  merely  to  fly  before  him; 

Totally  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  assistance  from  the  Seik  chiefs,  and  reduced 
at  last  to  the  extremity  of  distress,  he  sent  agents,  with  an  application  for  peace, 
to  the  British  camp.     As  the  British  conmiander  had  instructions  to  grant  terms 
far  more  favourable  than  the  enemy  had  any  reason  to  expect,  the  negotiation 
was  speedily  terminated;  and  on  the  24th  of  December,  1805,  a  treaty  was  signed 
at  Raipoor  Ghaut,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Beah,  the  ancient  Hyphasis,  to  whidi 
Holkar  had  carried  his  flight.     By  this  treaty,  Holkar  renounced  all  his  rights  to' 
every  place  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Chumbul ;  all  his  daims  on  Koonah  and 
Bundelcund,  and  upon  the  British  government,  or  its  allies ;  and  agreed  not  ta 
entertain  Europeans  ia  his  service,  without  the  consent  of  the  British  govern- 
ment.   On  these  conditions,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  own  dominions ;  but 
by  a  route  prescribed,  and  without  injuring  the  taritory  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, or  its  allies.     The  British  government,  on  the  other  hand,  agreed,  not  to 
interfere  with  any  of  the  possessions  ordependandes  of  Holkar,  south  of  the : 
Chumbul ;  and  to  restore  the  forts  and  territories  captured  by  the  British  feroes 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  rivers  Taptee  and  Godavery.  An  artide  was  inserted, 
by  Which  Holkar  was  bound  never  to  admit  Sirjee  Rao  Gautka  into  his  councQ 
or  service.     This  article;  however,  as  well  as  the  correspondent  artide  in  the 
treaty  with  Sdndia,  were,  aflier  a  few  nionths,  annulled,  in  consequence  of  a  report 
that  Surjee  Rao  Gautka  was  about  to  join  Holkar.     In  such  a  case,  those  articles 
might  have  created  an  embarrassment ;    ^'  which,  agreeably,'*  says  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  **  to  the  policy  of  that  day,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  avoid.'' 
Sir  George  Barlow  made  an  alteration  in  this  treaty,  as  he  did  in  that^  which 
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was  sent  to  him  for  confinnation,  with  Sdndia.    The  territories  of  Holkar,  north  Chap.  XIII. 
of  the  Chumbul^  would  involve  the  British  government  in  expense  and  trouble,  ^''— ^*v^— ^ 
either  to  guarantee  or  to  keep :  He,  therefore,  annexed  a  clause,  for  leaving  them 
to  Holkar.  . 

Acting  upon  his  determination  to  break  loose  from  the  engagements,,  formed 
with  the  minor  states  and  chieftains,  between  the  Mahratta  frontier  and  the 
Douab,  the  Governor-General  disregarded  the  remonstrances  which  were  made 
by  the  Commanders-Chief,  in  favour,  more  especially,  of  the  Rajah  of  Boondee, 
and  the  Rajah  of  Jyepore.  Lord  Lake  represented,  that  the  district  of  Boondee, 
though  not  material  in  point  of  extent,  was  highly  important,  as  commanding  a 
principal  pass  into  the  northern  provinces  of  the  British  empire ;  that  the  Rajal^ 
steady  in  his  friendship,  and  eminent  for  his  Services  to  the  British  government, 
had  excited  the  utmost  rage  of  Holkar,  to  whom  he  was  tributary,  by  the  great 
aid  which  he  had  rendered  to*  Colonel  Monson,  during  his  retreat;  and  that 
neither  justice,  nor  honour,  allowed  him  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  vengeance  of 
his  barbarous  foe.  The  resolution  of  the  Governor-General  remained  unchange- 
able, and  by  the  artide  which  he  annexed  to  the  treaty  with  Holkar,  that  chief 
was  set  free  to  do  what  he  would  with  the  Rajah  of  Boondee. 

The  Rajah  a£  Jyepore  had  entered  into  the  system  of  defensive  alliance  with  the 
British  state,  at  an  early  period  of  the  war  with  Sdndia ;  but,  for  atime,  showed 
himself  little  disposed  to  be  of  any  advantage ;  and  Comwallis,  by  a  letter  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  8d  of  August,  had  directed  the  alliance  to  be  treated 
as  dissolved.  At  that  time,  however,  the  united  armies  of  Scindia  and  Holkar 
were  on  the  frontiers  of  Jyepore,  and  the  Bombay  army,  which  had  inarched  to  a 
place  not  far  from  the  capital,  was  drawing  most  of  its  supplies  from  the  territories 
of  the  Rajah.  In  these  dicumstances.  Lord  Lake,  before  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
of  Lord  Comwallis,  had  encouraged  the  Rajah  to  found  a  daim  for  British  pro- 
tection on  the  services  which  it  was  now  in  his  power  to  render.  He  had  also 
prevailed  upon  Lord  Comwallis  to  suspend  the  dissolution  of  the  aUiance.  When 
Holkar,  during  the  month  of  October^  passed  to  the  north  in  the  direction  of 
Jyepore,  Lord  Lake  had  exhorted  the  Rajah  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  faithful 
ally,  under  assurances  of  British  protection;  the  Rajah,  on  his  part,  had  joined 
the  Bombay  army  under  General  Jones,  and,  by  his  aid,  and  the  supplies  derived 
from  his  country,  had  allowed  that  General  to  maintain  a  position  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  operations  of  the  war ;  and  if,  according  to  expectation,  Holkar 
had  retreated  in  that  direction,  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  effective  assistance 
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Book  VI.  w<Hdd  hare  been  received  from  the  troops  of  the  Rajah.  In  the  opflobn,  tii^^ 
^  fore,  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Rajah  of  Jyepore,  who  was  4s:qK)8ed  to  a 
speedy  attack  from  both  Sdndia  and  Holkar,  the  moment  that  British  protectioil 
was  withdrawn,  could  not  be  left  exposed  to  their  rapacity  and  vengeance,  witii^ 
out  a  stain  upon  the  British  name.  These  expostiilations  altered  not  the  resolu- 
tions of  Six  George  Barlow,  who  considered  the  obligations  of  the  BritasH 
government  as  dissolved  by  the  early  appearances  of  disaffection  on  the  part  of 
the  Rajah,  and  not  restored  by  his  subsequent  deserts.  He  would  not  even  listen 
to  the  Commanderv-in-Chief,  requesting  that  he  would  defer  the  renunciation  of 
the  fdliance  till  the  time  when  Holkar,  who  was  pledgied  by  the  treatj  to  reftuni 
immediately  to  his  dominions,  should  have  passed  the  territories  of  the  Rajah. 
On  the  contraiy,  he  directed  that  the  renunciation  should  be  immedntety 
dedarod,  lest  Holkar,  in  passing,  should  ccmunit  eiccesses,  which,  otherwise,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  British  government  to  resent.  Lord  Lake  win  aftei^ 
wards  con^yelled  to  ijeceive  the  bitter  reproaches  of  tiie  Rigah,  through  the  moutli 
of  one  of  his  agents,  at  DeUn. 

Regarding  the  treaties,  with  the  Rajahs  of  Madierry  and  Bfaurtpore,  as'stil 
imposing  obligations  upon  the  British  government,  the  Governor-General  di*- 
rected  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  them;  imd  to 
«Ber  them  considerable  accessions  of  territory  as  a  return  finr  their  ccmsent  te  the 
dissdiution  of  the  alliance.  B«t  Lake^  apprehending  tiuO;  even  the  rumour  of 
any  such  intention  on  the  part  of  the  ftitish  government  would  again  set  loose 
Ite  powers  of  uproar  and  destruction  in  that  part  of  India,  rspresrated  his  sp* 
pnAensions  in  such  alarming  coburs,  that  Sir  George,  though  he  declared  hs 
resolution  unchanged,  disclaimed  any  desire  for  precipitation  ;  and  the  Rajahs  of 
Bhurtpore  and  Macheny,  with  the  chiefs  in  their  vioim^,  were  not,  at  that 
time,  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  British  power.* 

Financial  re-  It  remains,  that  the  financial  restults  of  the  operations  of  government  friHn  the 
dk)se  of  the  first  administration  of  the  Marquis  ComwaUis,  till  the  present  re^ 
markaUe  era,  should  now  be  adduced.    As  regards  the  British  nation,  it  is  m 

•  Collection  of  Treaties  in  India  (ptSbliahed  1812),  p.  290— 397.  MaleofanVSketd),  p.  406— 
486.  On  the  negodation  vt  the  new  treatiei  with  Sebdia  and  HbHcar,  and  on  the  disctiMiens 
lelative  to  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  with  the  minor  states,  the  aSdal  docoDKots,  which 
have  yet  been  printed,  furnish  scanty  infonnadon.  The  supply  affi>rded  by  Sir  John  Malcohn  is 
peculiarly  authentic,  as  he  was  the  negotiator  and  agent,  through  whom  almost  ereiy  Aing  was 
transacted. 
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tibese  results  that  the  good  or  evil  of  its  c^j^ations  m  India  is  wholly  to  be  found.  Chap*  XIU. 
If  India  affords  a  surplus  revenue  which  can  be  sent  to  England,  thus  far  is  India  ^'"■^^''*~^ 
beneficial  to  England*  Iftherevenneof  India  is  not  equal  to  the  expense  of  govern- 
ing India,  then  is  India  a  burthen  and  a  drain  to  England.  This  is  only  an  qipli- 
cation  of  the  principle,  according  to  which  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  new 
territory,  in  general^  is  to  be  eMimated.  If  the  new  territory  increases  tiie  revenue 
more  than  the  charges,  it  is  advantageous ;  if  it  increases  the  chai^  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  revenue,  it  is  hurtfuL.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  interest  and 
redemption,  of  the  money  expended  in  making  the  acquisition  must  be  taken  into 
the  account.  If  it  has  been  made  by  a  war,  fin*  example ;  the  whole  expense  €i 
the  war  must  be  taken  into  the  account.  And  the  new  territory  must  increase 
the  reyenue  beyond  the  charges  in  a  degree  adequate  to  the  interest  and  redemp- 
tion of  the  whole  sum  expended  in  the  war,  otherwise  the  acquisition  is  a  poA^ 
tire  loss.  If  the  surplus  of  the  revenue  were  the  same  after  the  acquisition  as 
before,  the  whole  expense  of  the  war  would  be  lost ;  the  nation  would  not  be 
the  richer  for  the  acquisitioB,  but  the  poorer :  it  would  have  been  its  wisdom  to 
have  absbmed  fiiom  the  war,  and  been  cont^ted  with  the  territory  which  it 
possessed.  If  the  revenue,  after  the  acquisition,  is  lessened  m  proportion  to  the 
charge;  if  the  surplus  of  the  revenue  is  diminished,  or  the  deficit  enlarged,  in 
that  case,  the  loss  is  not  confined  to  that  of  the  whole  expe&se  of  the  war ;  it  is 
all  that,  and  more;  It  is  the  expense  of  the  war  added  to  the  sum  by  which  the 
balance  of  the  annual  receipt  and  esqpenditure  is  deteriorated. . 

With  this  principle  in  view,  the  foBoiHing  statanents  will  require  but  little 
exi^natum. 

In  the  year  1798-4,  the  revenues  in  India  amounted  to  8,276,770/. ;  the  whole 
of  the  charges,  including  supplies  to  the  outiying  setUements,  and  the  interest 
of  debts,  amounted  to  6fiiS^SlL  There  was  consequently  a  surplus  of  revenue 
to  the  amount  of  1,642,819/* 

But  this  favourable  appearance  was  the  result  of  merely  temporary  causes ;  for 
in  the  course  of  four  years,  though  years  of  peace,  and  with  an  economical  ruler, 
it  gradually  vanished ;  and  in  the  year  1797-8,  when  the  administration  of  Mar* 
quis  Wellesley  commenced,  there  was  a  deficit  of  revenue,  or  a  surplus  of  charge* 
The  revenues  amounted  to  8,059»880/i ;  the  charges  and  interest  to  8,178,626/. ; 
surpassing  the  revenues  by  118,746/. 

The  evil  was  prodigiously  increased  by  the  administration  of  Marquis  Welles- 
ley  ;  after  all  the  subsidies  which  he  obtained^  and  aH  the  territory  which  he  added 
to  the  British  dominions.    In  the  year  1805-6,.  in  which  he  closed  his  administra^ 
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Book  VI.  tion,  the  revenues  amounted  to  155403»409/. ;  charges  and  interest  to  17»67SI,017/«'; 
^"""^^^rr^^  leaving  a  surplus  of  charge  equal  to  2,2685608./  ♦ 

Such,  at  the  three  different  periods  under  comparison,  was  the  state  of  the  go- 
vernment of  India,  in  respect  to  income  and  expenditure.  Let  us  consider  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  Company  at  the  same  three  periods  in  respect  to  debts 
both  at  home  and  in  India.  In  I79S5  the  debts,  both  at  interest  and  floating, 
as  they  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  Company's  accounts,  were,  in  Ei^land, 
7,991,078/.;!  in  India  7,971,665/.;  total  15,962,748/.  In  1797,  the  debts  in 
England  were  7,916,459/.;  in  India  9,142,738/.;  total  17,059,192/.  In  1805, 
Ithey  were  6,012,196/.  in  Engbmd,  and  25,626,681/.  in  India,  in  aU  31,638,827/L 

In  estimating  the  financial  condition  of  a  great  government,  the  annual  re- 
ceipt, as  compared  with  the  annual  expenditure,  and  the  debt,  where  debt  is  in* 
curred,  are  the  only  circumstances,  usually,  which  are  taken  into  reckoning,  and 
make  up  the  account.  The  goods  and  effects  in  hand,  which  are  necessary  for 
the  immediate  movements  of  the  machine,  and  in  the  course  of  immediate  con- 
sumption, justly  go  for  nothing;  as  if  any  part  of  them  is  taken  away  it  must  be 
immediately  replaced,  and  cannot  form  a  part  of  a  fimd  available  to  any  other 
purpose,  without  diminishing  some  other  fimd  to  an  equal  degree. 

Departing  from  this  appropriate  rule,  the  East  India  Company  has  availed  itself 
of  its  mercantile  capadty,  to  bring  forward  regularly  a  statement  of  assets,  as  a 
compensation  for  its  debts.  This,  however,  is  objectionable,  on  a  second  account ; 
because,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  this  statement  is  framed,  it  may  exhibit 
at  {Measure,  either  a  great  amount  or  a  small.  Some  of  the  principal  articles 
have  hardly  any  marketable  value ;  could  produce  litUe,  if  the  Company  were  left 
to  dispose  of  them  to  the  best  advantage ;  yet  the  rulers  of  the  Company  assign 
to  them  any  value  which  seems  best  calculated  to  answer  their  designs.  Houses^ 
for  example,  warehouses,  forts,  and  other  buildings,  with  their  fomiture,  consti- 

*  The  foUowiiig  is  a  table  of  the  paitlculan : 

Rerenoei.  ChaiigM.  Net  Rerenne. 

n9Mf  j£8,276,770  sSSfieefiU  ge2JSt09M6 

1797-8  8,059,880  7,411,401  648,479 

1805-6  15,408,409  15,561,328  157,919  net  charge. 

Sopplietto  InCereilon  Swrplu                          Sarplns 

OatSetUeneoti.             DefiU.  RcYcnne.  Cbarge. 

1798-4             «e40,822  jf 586,205  4^1,642,819           jf        — 

1797-8                168,299               603,926  118.746 

1805-6               250,599  1,860,090  2,268^         , 

1 2,998,44tf  .  being  deducted,  viz.  the  East  India  Annuities  transferred  to  the  Bank.    Fourth 
Beport,  1810,  p.  450. 
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tute  a  large  artide ;  set  down  at  several  times  the  value  probably  at  which  they  Chap.  XIII. 
would  sell.  Debts  due  to  the  Company,  and  arrears  of  tribute,  form  another  ^^jCT*^ 
material  ingredient ;  of  which  a  great  proportion  is  past  recovery.  A  specimen 
of  the  mode,  in  which  the  account  of  assets  is  made  up,  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing fact:  that  l,733,8Sl8/.,  as  due  by  the  public  for  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
was  continued  in  the  Bengal  accounts  as  an  asset,  after  the  expense  had  been 
liquidated  in  England ;  and  upwards  of  2,000,000/.,  due  to  the  Company  by  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  is  continued  in  the  Madras  accounts  as 
an  asset,  though  virtually  remitted  and  extinguished  upon  assuming  the  territory 
of  the  Camatic* 

The  account  of  assets,  therefore,  exhibited  by  the  East  India  Company,  de- 
serves very  tittle  regard,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  financial  situation  of  the 
government  of  India.  Being,  however,  uniformly  adduced,  as  an  article  of  im- 
portance among  Indian  acdounts,  its  presence  is  thus  rendered  neces3ary  here. 
As  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  formed  in  1810,  instituted  a  com- 
parison between  the  account  of  assets  and  debts,  for  the  period  of  1793,  and  th6 
latest  period  to  which  their  inquiries  could  extend,  there  will  be  an  advantage  in 
taking  the  same  periods  for  the  subject  of  that  view  of  the  assets  which  is  here 
required.  That  Committee  entered  into  a  slight  examination  of  the  statement 
exhibited  by  the  East  India  Company  of  assets  in  India,  and  by  making  certain 
large,  though  far  from  sufficient  deductions^  reduced  the  amount  of  it  nearly  one 
half.  Unhappily  it  did  not  carry  even  the  same  degree  of  scrutiny  intb  the 
statement  of  assets  at  home,  and  took  it  pretty  nearly  as  made  up  by  the  Com- 
pany.    According  to  its  adjustments  the  balance  is  exhibited  thus : 

Debts,  1792-3.  Assets,  1792-^* 

Home rf7,991,078t    .  Home rf  9,740,882 

India 7,992,548  India 8,800,838 


Total  debts. .     15,983,626  Total  assets. .      18,M1,670 

18,541,670 


£  2,441,956,  the  amount  by  which  at  the  first  period  the 
debts  exceeded  the  supposed  assets. 

^  See  the  Third  Report  of  the  Committee,  1810,  p.  S68,  and  Appendix,  No.  2. 

f  The  diffisrence  b^'tween  this  and  the  debt  for  that  year,  as  stated  in  the  accounts,  arises  from 
the  sum  of  2,992,440/.  East  India  Annuities,  transferred  to  the  Bank,  excluded  by  the  Committee 
from  die  Company's  accounts. 
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Debts,  1809-10.  Anets,  1809-ia 

Home 10,857,088        Home 14,504^44 

ludia 28,897,742        ladia 12»228,010 

89,254,830  .  26,726,954 

80,660,119        Add    sundries    as    per 

— . ^  note* 8,988^165    - 

£  8,694,7H  ' 

flie   aipouBt  hj  which  at  the  $econd       •  £  90,660,119 

period  the  debts  exceeded  the  supposed 
93sets,  t 

'To  this  sum  is  to  be  added  2,027,295/.,  not  derived  from  any  intrinsic  source 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  but.  subscribed  in  England  in  1798»  and  1794,  for 
the  addition  of  one  million  which  the  Company  was  empowered  to  make  to  its 
caf^ital  by  the  new  charter  of  1798* 

The  whole  of  the  moneys  which  havQ  passed  into  the  Company's  treasury  for 
capital  stocks  amounts  to  the  sum  of  7>780,000/.  This  remains  to  be  added  tQ 
the  debtor  side  of  it^  account.  The  total,  then,  of  the  sums  on  the  debtor 
side  of  the  accoupt  at  the  period  in  question,  viz.  the  year  1809*10^  was 
47,034,880^  surpassing  the  whole  of  its  assets-by  the  sum  of  16,874,711/* 

U^n  the  statements  by.  which  was  exhibited  the  financial  conditipn  of  th^ 
Company  at  the  close  of  the  administration  of  Marquis  'WeUesley,  it  may  be 
justly  remarked,  that  the  expenditure  at  that  time  was  an  expenditure  of  war^ 
and  that  the  ratio  between  the  ordinary  revenues,  and  a  war  expenditure^ 
affords  not  a  just  view  of  the  financial  effects  which  his  administration  pro- 
duced. 

Let  us  take  the  statements  for  1808-9,  the  last  of  the  years  for  which  we 

*  Goods  and  Stores  in  India  in  1810,  bought  in  England,  not  included  in  the  ac- 
count of  assets s£  2,249,060 

Balance  in  fayour  of  the  Company  at  China  in  1810. 1,SQ6,606 

D;tto  Su  Helena 147,628 

Ditto  Prince  of  Wales  Island 215,786 

Ditto  Cape  of  Good  Hope 1 4,065 

To  be  added  to  amount  of  asseto  jg  S|933>]^ 

f  For  the  above  statements^  see  Diird  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  868 ;  Fourth  Report,  ut  supra, 
p.  450. 
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have  the  aid  of  the  Committee  of  1810,  in  unraveUing  the  confusion  and  re-  Chap.  XIII. 
moving  the  obscurity  of  the  Company's  accounts.  The  government  of  India  had  ^""T^CT"""^^ 
at  this  time  enjoyed  three  years  of  aninterrupted  peace ;  when  the  financial  effects 
of  the  administration  which  dosed  in  1805  may  be  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
ascertaioed.  In  that  year  the  revenues  amounted  to  15,585,055/. ;  the  charges, 
including  supplies  to  out-lying  settlements,  and  the  interest  of  debts,  amounted 
to  15,551,097/. ;  constituting  a  surplus  of  charge  to  the  amount  of  26,042/. 
This  Was  a  great  reduction  &om  2>S68,608/.,  the  excess  of  charge  in  1805 ;  it 
was  even  somewhat  less  than  118^746/.,  the  excess  of  charge  in  1798  ;  but  far 
was  tliis  from  being  a  state  of  receipt  adequate  to  pay  the  interest  and  redeem 
the  capital  of  that  enormous  sum  expended  by  the  wars  to  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  Marquis  WeUesley  gave  birth.  The  debts,  as  they  appear  upon  the 
face  of  the  accounts  were,  in  England  10,S57,088/.  in  1810;  in  India 
80,876,788  in  1809»  which  wis  the  last  year  of  which  the  Committee  had 
received  the  accounts.  The  sum  of  debts  was  therefore  41,238^87^/. ;  beitig 
an  addition  to  the  sum  of  the  debts  existing  in  1805,  of  little  less  than 
10,000,000/.* 

Among  the  accounts  from  the  East  India  Company  which  are  annually  pre- 
sented to  parliament,  is  an  account  entitled  stoc^  by  computatioil.  This  consists 
of  all  the  debts  of  the  Company,  induding  every  Acknowledge  claim,  oti  the 
one  side ;  of  the  whole  of  its  disposable  eftects,  on  the  other.  On  the  ci^t 
side  of  this  account  is  placed  all  the  prqierty  which  has  been  already  spoken  of 
under  the  name  of  assets,  excepting  the  greater  part  of  what  stands  under  the 
ilame  of  dead  stock,  and  has  little  real^  though  set  down  by  the  Compatiy  at  a 
great  imaginary  value,  fixed  at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  determine  the  shape 
of  the  accounts.  Tlie  Committee  of  1810  has  giveh  the  results  which  tlu^ 
document  presents. 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  1798,  the  debts  were  less  than  the  effects ;  in  other 
words,  there  was  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  concern,  to  the  amount  of^  1,956,866/. 
On  the  1st  of  March,  1810,  the  debts  were  greater  than  the  effects ;  in  other 
words,  there  was  a  balance  against  the  concern,  to  the  amount  of  6,025,505/. 
This  constitutes  a  deterioration  during  the  intermediate  period,  amouiitliig  to 
7»588,789/.  to  this  sum  the  Committee  of  1810  adds  the  money  ndsed  fbr 
ca|iital  stock  in  1799  and  1794 ;  and  after  Mine  other  adjustments  exhibits  the 
deterioratioli  in  those  seventeen  years  at  11,002^591/.  f 

*  See  the  second  and  fourth  Reports  of  the^Committee  of  1810. 
ffouraK  Rtfpon,ut  supra,  ^.  4M. 
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Book  VL  To  the  balance  of  6,025,505/.  against  the  Company  in  1810  is  to  be  added 
the  sums  received  for  capital  stock,  amounting  as  above  to  7,780,000/.  This 
exhibits  on  the  debit  side  of  the  Company's  account  a  balance  of  13,805,505/. ; 
in  other  words,  an  aqiount  to  that  extent,  of  legitimate  daims,  which  there  is 
nothing  whatsoever  in  the  shape  of  property  to  meet. 

As  the  operations  of  the  Company  are  two-fold,  those  of  government  and 
those  of  commerce,  it  is  a  question  whether  the'  un&vourable  result  which  ap« 
pears  on  the  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  stock  in  the  yettr»^17d&  mmi  IStffy 
was  produced  by  the  government  or  the  commerce.  This  question  the  Com- 
mittee in  1810  makes  an  attempt,  to  answer.  Beside  the  charges'  which  dearly 
belong  to  the  government,  and  those .  which  clearly  belcmg  to  the  commerce, 
there  are  some,  of  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  belong  to  the  goT^maii&A 
or  the  commerce.  The  charges  which  the  Committee  represent  as  dearly  -  be* 
longing  to  the  govemn^ent  exceed  the  receipts  by  6,364,931/.  Beside  this 
amount  there  is  a  sum  of  6,875,350/.,  which  they  represent  as  doubtfiil,  ^dietfaer 
it  bdongs  to  the  government  or  the  comhierce.  This  constitutes .  an  unfitvour- 
able  balance,  to  the  amount  of  13,240,281/.  Exdusive  of  these  doubtful 
charges,  there  is  a  profit  upon  the  goods  purchased  and  sold,  or, .the  commercial 
transactions  of  the  period,  to  the  amount  of  14,676,817/-  Out  of  this  was  paid 
the  dividends  upon  stock,  and  the  interest  upon  debt  in  England,  amounting  to 
12,515,284/.  ;•  after  which  remained  a. surplus,  in  aid  of  government,  to  the 
amount  of  2,164,533/. ;  reducing  the  unbyourable  balance  of  18,240,281/.  as 
above,  to  11,075,758,  the  net  deterioration  of  the  period.* 

The  Committee  exhibits  an  account  which  is  intended  to  show  how  much 
ngland  gained  or  lost  by  India,  (not  induding  China),  during  the  period  *  of 
seventeen  years  from  1793  to  1810.  During  that  period  the  value  of  property 
sent  by  England  to  India  is  stated  at  43,808,341/.;  the  value  received 
by  England  from  India  is  stated  at  42,178,640/.^  England  therefore  lost 
1,629,701/.* 

We  have  a  statement  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  whidi  supidies  the  omission 
^  China.  In  the  year  1808,  the  finandal  distresses  of  the  Company  compelled 
^e  Directors  to  apply  to  parliament  for  relief.  To  lay  a  ground  for  the  ap- 
plication they  submitted  an  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  Company's  finances  at 
home  and,  abroad.  In  this  exposition  is  contained  a  statement  of  the  sums  dis* 
bursed  in  England  on  account  of  India  and  China,  and  of  all  the  property 

*  Fourth  Report,  at  fuprs,  p.  452.  App.  No*  51  •  f  Third  Beport,  ut  supra,  p.  91^ 
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received  from  them  in  return,  beginning  with  the  year  1797*8,  and  ending  with  Chap.  XIII. 
the  year  1806*7-     During  that  interval,  England  sent  to  India  and  China,  value 
mere  than  it  received  from  them,  to  the  amount  of  .5,691,689/.  * 

The  peace  which  terminated  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  a  few  months  after 
the  period  of  Lord  Wellesley's  administration,  is  the  last  great  epoch,  in  the 
series  of  Britbh  transactions,  in  India.  With  regard  to  subsequent  events,  the 
official  papers,  and  other  sources  of  information,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  at  com- 
mand. Here,  therefore,  it  seems  proper,  that,  for  the  present,  this  History 
should  dose. 

*  The  passage  in  the  exposition  itself,  p.  7,  requires  to  be  seen.  *^  The  Company  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  paying  in  England  political  charges  strictly  appertaining  to  the  territory. 
For  these  charges  the  Company  never  have  credit  in  the  Indian  accounts.  The  large  supplies  of 
stores,  and  part  even  of  the  goods,  sent  out  annually  by  the  Company  to  India,  are  intended  for 
political  purposes,  and  the  whole  amount  of  them  should  be  brought  in  India  to  the  credit  of  the 
Home  concern  from  the  time  they  are  shipped ;  but  the  practice  has  been  to  credit  the  Company 
for  them  only  as  they  were  taken  out  from  the  Indian  warehouses  for  use,  and  no  losses  of  such 
articles  in  the  way  outwards,  or  in  India,  have  ever  been  brought  to  the  credit  of  London  at  all. 
Moreover,  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  stated  in  this  exposition,  that  the  supplies  of 
goods  and  bullion  from  England  have  at  times  at  least  exceeded  the  returns  in  the  same  period. 
The  only  way  therefore  to  come  to  an  accurate  conclusion,  is  to  state  all  that  England  has  re^ 
ceived  from  India  and  China;  and  sent  to  or  paid  for  India  and  China  in  any  given  period,  and 
thence  to  strike  the  balance.  Such  a  statement  is  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  paper,  No^.5, 
which  begins  with  the  year  1797-8,  and  ends  with  the  year  1806-7.  On  the  one  side  this  state- 
ment shows  all  that  has  been  sent  to  India  and  China  in  goods,  stores,  and  bullion,  and  all  that 
has  been  paid  for  bills  drawn  from  thence  or  for  political  charges  attadiing  to  the  Indian  territory  f 
and  on  the  other  side,  the  statement  shows  all  that  has  been  sent  from  India  and  China  in  goods 
and  bills,  and  all  pajrments  received  here  from  government,  or  pajrments  made  in  India  for  com-^ 
mercial  charges,  and  also  for  any  loss  that  has  occurred  in  English  exports  sold  there.  India  and 
China  are  not  debited  for  goods  lost  in  the  way  thither,  and  they  are  credited  for  goods  sent 
thence  which  have  been  captured  or  lost  on  the  passage  home.  Afler  all  these  allowances  and 
adjustments,  which,  according  to  the  best  knowledge  of  the  Court,  comprehend  every  thing  the 
account  ought  to  contain,  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  England,  or  of  the  Company  at  home, 
5,691,689/.  If  it  be  asked  from  what  funds  at  home  the  Company  have  been  able  to  bring  Indi» 
so  largely  indebted?  the  answer  is  obvious ;  from  the  increase  of  their  capital  stock  and  bonded" 
debt,  and  from  the  considerable  temporary  credits  they  always  have  for  investments  outward*. 
F^m  this  account  it  is  clear,  that  of  the  sum  of  19  millions  of  debt  contracted  in  India  since  the 
year  1798-9  down  to  the  year  1807-8,  England,  or  the  Company  in  its  commercial  capacity,  is 
justly  chargeable  with  no  part,  and  that,  on  the  contraiy,  India  has  in  thai  period  become, 
largely  indebted  to  England." 
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[For  Indian  TeroMancI  Titles  not  to  be  fonnd  in  this  Index,  consult  the  Glossaet  prefixed  to  Vol.  I.] 


ABBAS,Per8ianSha]i»coDqueE8  Caiidahar,yoL.L557. 

Abbaa  tbe  Seoood*  declares  beatilkies  against  Aurung- 
zebe,  for  omitting  a  title  in  addressing  hiaa»  579. 
Die8»  before  his  projects  are  carried  into  effect,  580. 

Abdalla,  Usbeck,  his  revolt,  I.  543. 

Abdallees.    See  Ahmed  Abdaiia,  their  founder. 

AbdooUa,  Cojah,  appointed  to  the  goTemment  of  Car- 
Baljc,  but  poisooea  before  he  takes  possession,  II.  59. 

Abdoolla  Khan,  Sejd,  Governor  of  Allahabad.  See 
HuBSUn. 

Abercromby,  General,  Governor  of  Bombay,  takes  the 
field  and  subdues  Cannanore,  III.  197.  Ascends  the 
Ghauts  from  Malabar,  214.  Marches  on  Seringa- 
patam,  233.    Joins  Lord  Comwallis  there,  249. 

Abin^dn,  Major,  his  defence  of  Tellicherry,  IL  518. 

Ablution,  nature  o^  as  performed  by  the  Brahmens,  I. 
248. 

Aboabs,  spedesof  revenue  impost,  abolished,  11.313. 

Abstract  ideas,  personification  and  worship  of,  1*242* 
Formed  at  a  very  early  period  of  societv,  381 . 

Abu  Becker,  killed  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  months, 
1.  532 

Abyssinian  horse,  two  thousand  constantly  attendant  on 
the  person  of  Hyder  All,  U.  486. 

Accounts,  East  India  Committee  o^  its  fonctions,  IL  4. 

Accusations,  said  by  Mr*  Law,  if  not  proi^ed,  to  be  ca- 
lumnies, III,  89. 

Acosta,  on,  the  tenore  of  land  in  India,  quoted,  1. 182. 
On  the  immense  stones  in  the  buildings  of  the  Incas, 
S37,  note.  On  the  Indian  m6de  of  watering  land, 
350,  note.  On  the  skill  of  the  natives  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  in  the  use  of  their  rude  tools,  352.  On  the 
care  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  instruction  of  their  youth, 
410,  note. 

Adad,.  title  given  to  the  chief  of  the  Assyrian  deities, 
held  by  ten  kingpin  succession,  1. 241,  note. 

Addison,  story  by,  of  a  German  doctor  mistaking  a 

quarry  for  a  subterranean  palace,  L  335,  note- 
Adulation,  proneness  of  the  Hindus  to,  L  305.    Amus- 
ing instances  of,  ibid.  note. 

Adultery,  held  by  tlie  Hindu  lawgivers  as  the  greatest 

of  crimes,  L  161. 
^Afghauns,  their  temperate  mode  of  living  and  great 
bodi^  strength,  L  313.  Their  subtleness  m  meter 
physics,  381.  Ori^nally  mountaineers  of  Gaur, 
494.  Their  dynasties,  496,  509.  Proclaim  one  of 
their  tribe  king  of  India  firmn  his  personal  resem- 
blance to  Sultan  Suja,  588.  Their  chiefs  treache- 
rously murdered  at  an  entertainoient  given  by  the 
Governor  of  Peshawir,  ibid«     Invade  Persia,  and 


are  driven  eul  of  it  a^o,  609.  Neatly  exterminated 
by  Nadir,  ibid.  Join  the  Rohillas  and  take  llohil- 
cund,  616.  Their  character  as  soldiers  of  fortune. 
Vol.  II.  65.  Their  territories.  Vol.  III.  463.  Ru- 
mour  of  an  mvasion  of  India  by  the  Icing  of,  ibid. 

Africans.     See  Park,  Mungo. 

Agatharchides,  his  account  of  the  immense  riches  of  tiie 
Sabians,  I.  464. 

Agra,  subdued  by  Scindia,  III.  10. 

Agriculture,  progress  of  the  Hindus  ia,  L  S46.  Skill 
of  the  Peruvians  in,  349,  note.  Duties  of,  made  by 
Zoroaster  a  part  of  his  religion,  350,  note.  Chinese 
agricukore,  47 1. 

Agnew,  Cokmei^  one  of  a  diplomatic  committee,  em- 
powered to  act  in  the  war  with  Tippo  Saib,  III.  429. 

Ahmed  Abdallee,  Afghaun  chief,  and  founder,  of  the 
Abdallees,  account  of,  I.  614.  After  other  exploits, 
takesXahore  and  plunders  Sirhind,  615^  His  career 
stopped  by  the  explosion  of  a  magaaine  of  rockets 
ana  ammunition,  ibid*  Avenges  the  cause  of  the 
mother  of  Meer  Muanoo,  and  takes  Delhi,  620. 
Opposed  by  the  Seiks  and  Mahnittas,  loses  his  pro- 
vinces of  iJahore  and  Multan,  622.  Defeats  in  two 
batdes,  and  nearly  dcstvoys,  the  Mahratta  army, 
623*  Places  Alee  Gohur  eo  the  tlirone  of  Delhi 
and  retires  to  Cabul,  624.  Further  mention  of, 
VoL.n.  107,  108,261. 

Ahmed,  Deccan  sovereign,  reign  of,  I.  548. 

Ahmed  Khan,  Bungush  chief  of  Fumickabad,  joins 
the  partv  of  Gaaee  ad  Dien,  I.  620. 

Ahmecl,  Hodgee,  account  of,  11.94. 

Ahmed  Shah,  succeeds  his  fother,  Mahomed  Shah,  L 
615.  His  reign  chiefly  occupied  by  the  incursions 
,of  the  Rohillas  and  Abdallee  Afghauns,  616.  His 
person  seized  by  his  Vizir,  and  a  son  of  Jehander 
set  up  in  his  steaid,  619* 

Ahmedabad,  taken  by  Goddard,  IL  415* 

Abmed|d>ad  Beder,  kingdom  in  Deccan,  founded  by 
Ameer  Bereed,  I.  549. 

Ahmednugger,  formed  into  a  province  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  L  551 .  Division  of  its  sovereignty  between 
Mallek  Umber  and  Rajoo  Minnaun,  561*  Fort  of, 
taken  by  General  Wellesley,  Vol.  IIL  642. 

Ajeet  Sing,  forms  an  alliance  with  Jeysing  and  Slack- 
ery,  in  obedience  to  Shah  Aulum,  I.  594*  Being 
invited  to  court  to  act  against  the  Seyd  brothers, 
ioins  their  party,  603. 

Akbar,  the  nrst  who  coined  gold  and  silver  for  circula- 
tion in  India,  L  468.  Account  of  his  early  years. 
His  generous^  treatment  of  a  captive  Viair, 
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541.  Instances  of  his  generous  conduct  after  as- 
cending the  throne,  542.  Rebellions  with  which  he 
had  to  contend,  544.  Berar  ceded  to  him,  550.  Adds' 
Ahroednugger  to  his  empire,  552.   His  death,  ibid. 

Akbar,  youngest  son  of  Aurungzebe,  intentions  of  his 
father  to  make^him  his  successor,  I.  576.  Revolts, 
589.  Departs  from  the  Mahratta  country  for  Per* 
sia,  590. 

Alee  Gohur,  for  an  asylum  against  Gazee  ad  Dien,  be- 
takes himself  to  the  English  in  Bengal,  I.  621. 

Alexander,  his  expedition  not  known  to  the  Hindus,  I. 
100.     His  conquests  in  India,  482. 

Algebra,  Hindu  knowledge  of,  derived  from  the  Greeks, 

I.  422,  428,  note.  Sanscreet  Algebra.  See  Cole- 
brooke. 

Algebraic  signs,  question  of  their  origin  examined,  I. 
405. 

Ali  Jah,  son  of  Nizam  Ali,  his  revolt.  III.  S82. 

Ali  Mahomed  Khan,  founder  of  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
hillas,  account  of,  1. 613.  Districts  under  his  autho- 
rity, 614.     Dies,  616. 

Ali  Mirza  Mahomed,  account  of,  II.  93. 

Aliverdi  Khan,  his  early  exploits  in  Bahar  and  Bengal, 

II.  94.  His  intrepid  attack  of  the  Mahrattas,  and 
glorious  retreat,  95.  Drives  the  Mahrattas  several 
times  from  his  dominions,  96.  Dies  at  an  advanced 
age,  97.  Policy  of  his  conduct  in  quelling  rebellion, 
160. 

Alia,  nephew  of  Feroze,  his  first  invasion  of  Deccan,  I. 
510.  Murders  or  imprisons  nearly  the  whole  family 
of  his  uncle,  511.  His  further  invasions  of  Deccan, 
512.    Dies,  513. 

Alia,  Hussun,  account  of,  previous  to  his  ascending  the 
throne,  I.  520.  The  first  founder  of  a  Mahomedan 
kingdom  in  Deccan,  521. 

Alia,  son  of  Mahomed,  resigns  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
and  accepts  the  government  of  Budaoon,  I.  529. 

Alia,  SOD  of  Ahmed,  sovereign  in  Deccan,  reign  of,  I. 
548. 

Allahabad,  fortress  of,  taken  by  the  Englbh,  II.  241. 
Ceded  to  the  Emperor,  243.  Sold  by  the  English 
to  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  337. 

Allan,  Major,  sent  to  Tippo  Saib  and  his  family,  to 
urge  the  policy  of  their  surrender,  IH.  439. 

Alliance,  defensive,  Marquis  Wellesley^s  account  of 
the  benefits  arising  from.  III.  659.  His  account 
investigated,  661.  Opinion  of  Lord  ComwalUs  con* 
cerning  the  system  of  such  alliances,  704. 

Allighur,  battle  of,  III.  631.  Fort  of;  taken  by  the 
English,  ibid. 

Alphabet  of  the  Hindus,  letters  pf,  hieroglyphics,  I. 
405,  note. 

Altumsh,  Emperor,  account  of,  1. 499. 

Amantas,  sciences  taught  by,  in  the  Peruvian  schools, 
L  409,  note.  . 

Amar  Sinka,  Prince  of  Odepore,  his  contests  with  the 
army  of  Jehangire,  L  553. 

Amboyna,  claim  of  the  Dutch  to,  by  priority  of  occu- 
pancy, 1. 27.  Trial  and  execution  of  Captain  Tow- 
erson  and  other  Englishmen  at,  32.  Torture  prac- 
tised by  the  Dutch  at,  on  occasion  of  those  trials, 
S3.  Emotions  excited  in  England,  in  consequence 
of  the  Dutch  cruelties,  34.    Commisrioners  appoint- 


ed to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  two  nations  and  pre- 
scribe satisfaction  for  the  massacres,  49.  Amount 
of  the  award  to  the  heirs  of  the  sufferers,  50.  Dutch 
settlements  at,  taken  by  the  English,  Vol.  III.  402. 

Ameer  Sing,  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  dethroned  by  the  Eng- 
lish, III.  537.    Dies,  559. 

Amonians,  considered  the  cow  as  sacred  and  oracular, 
1.287. 

Amusements,  nature  of  those  of  the  Hindus,  I.  314. 

Amyat,  Mr.  chief  of  the  English  factory  at  Patna,  II. 
170.  Dissatisfied  with  the  appointment  of  Vansittart 
to  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  184.  Sent  on  a  mission 
to  Meer  Causim,  201.  On  his  return,  refusmg  to  be 
stopped,  is  killed  in  the  struggle,  203. 

Ananpore,  English  accused  of  cruelty  in  the  redoctum 
of,  II.  535. 

Anatomy,  practice  of,  carefully  avoided  by  the  Hindus, 
I.  407,  note. 

Andercron,  Colonel,  charged  with  setting  fire  unneces- 
sarily  to  the  town  of  Wandewash,  II.  120. 

Anderson,  Dr.  on  the  subject  of  a  free  trade  to  India, 
quoted,  L  53,  note. 

Anderson,  Mr.  David,  examined  on  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  III.  105. 

Anglo-saxons,  punishments  observed  by,  1. 151,  note, 
155.  Rudeness  and  indelicacy  practised  by,  303, 
note.  Language  of,  said  to  be  that  spoken  by  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise,  393. 

Anuria,  Mahratta  pirate,  account  of,  II.  102. 

Animals,  superstitious  estmiation  in  which  thej  were 
held  by  the  Hindus  and  other  nations,  1. 281,  307. 

Anstrutlier,  Mr.  sums  up  the  first  diarge  on  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Hastfngs,  III.  64,  67.  Proceeds  on  the 
charge  relating  to  presents,  93.' 

Anunderauz,  Rajah,  expedition  against  the  Circars 
undertaken  at  his  instigation,  IL  167. 

Anwar  ad  Dien,  Nabob  of  Camatic,  marches  acahttt 
Madras  and  is  defeated  by  the  French,  II.  44. 
Abandons  the  English  and  makes  peace  with  the 
French,  47.  Suspected  as  the  murderer  of  Seid 
Mahomed,  59.  Slain  in  battle  at  the  advanced  age 
of  107  years,  61. 

Af^al,  courts  of.    See  Courts. 

Appendix  to  Mr.  nesting's  trid.  III.  153.  Comments 
on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  contained  in  it,  164. 

Approximate  signs,  Hindus  acquainted  with,  but 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  operation,  I.  404. 

Aqueducts,  skill  of  the  Indians  in,  I.  349,  note. 
An^ians,  progress  6f,  in  science,  I.  379.    Their  alge- 
braic si^s,  405. 
Arabs,  opmions  of  several  authors  respecting,  1. 482. 
Arachne,  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  the 

place  where  weaving  was  invented,  I.  344. 
Araucanians,  names  given  to  the  Supreme  Bemg  by, 

I.  211,  note. 
Aravarcourchy,  reduced  by  the  English,  II.  541. 
Arbitration,  greater  part  of  Hindu  law-suiU  deCermmed 

by,  1. 171,  note. 
Archangel,  consequences  of  its  first  discovery  by  Chan- 

celiour,  I.  4. 
Arches,  Hindus  ignorant  of,  tiD  they  learned  the  cen« 
struction  fntta  their  Moslem  conquenm,  L  849. 
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Arduteetiire  of  the  Hindoi,  I.  S88.  Of  other  rode 
nations,  339. 

Arooty  taken  by  the  English .  under  Clive,  II.  72. 
Taken  by  the  French  under  Lally,  1S7.  Retaken 
by  the  English,  151.  Taken  by  Hyder  All,  500. 
Attempto  of  the  English  to  recover  it,  506.  For 
Ndbobe  of»  see  Doost  Aii,  Anwar  ad  Dien,  Mahomed 
Ali,  and  Omdut  ul  Omrah. 

Ar;;aun,  battle  of,  III.  648. 

Ananoopang,  English  wholly  ignorant  of  it,  when  at- 
tacking Pondicherry,  I*  49. 

Arikera,  battle  of^  III.  214. 

Aristotle,  quoted  on  the  division  of  nations  into  classes,. 
1. 120^  note.  On  the  subject  of  legislatioo.  III.  510, 
note. 

Arithioetical  characteis,  inquiry  by  whom  invented,  I. 
405. 

Anucgum,  fiictoiy  established  at,  by  the  East  India 
Company,  I.  37. 

Armenians,  as  agents,  preferred  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany  to  their  own  servants,  1. 75. 

Army,  East  Indian,  mutiny  in,  at  Eomhsj^  I.  67,  70. 
Mutiny  in,  at  Patna,  207*  Stations  of,  on  the  con- 
dadon  of  the  war  with  Suja  Dowla,  IL  249. 
Disoofitent  of  the  oiBcers  of^  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  of  military  allowance,  250.  Conspiracy, 
the  result  of  this  measure,  defeated,  252. 

Amee,  attempt  of  the  English  to  reduce  it,  unsuccess- 
ful, 11.526. 

Arracan,  Ri^ah  af^  betrays  Suja»  who  had  sought 
refuffe  in  his  kingdom,  I.  574. 

Araacides,  his  re^t,  I.  484. 

Avts,  man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  governed  in  his  inven- 
tion of,  by  his  wants,  I.  332.  'Die  Hindus  celebrated 
only  for  three,  architecture,  weaving,  and  jewellery, 
d83,  646.  State  of  the  fine  arts  with  the  Hmdus, 
560.  In  the  arte  of  architecture  and  weaving,  the 
Hindus  ioierior  to  the  Mahomedans,  646. 

Asaph,  Governor  of  Corah,  his  revolt  against  Aldiar, 
1.548. 

Asiph,  Visir  to  Shah  Jehan,  1. 6S9* 

AsiphJahy  brother  to  the  Sultana,  NoorMahl,  made 
Vizir  b^  Jehangire,  1. 655*  His  attempt  to  recover 
Jehaoffire  when  taken  by  MohAbet,  557.  Enters 
into  the  plans  of  MohAbet  against  Jehangire,  559. 
Appointed  Vixir  to  Shah  John,  ibi^. 

AsBMU  merchants,  what,  1. 47.  Petition  agamst  jomt- 
stock  management,  50. 

Assally  groundnrents  in  India  so  denominated,  II.  31 8. 

Afsamy  aocooDt  of  the  oointry  and  its  inhdiitents,  I. 
476. 

Assye,  battle  of.  III.  648. 

Astrology,  attachment  of  the  Hindus  to,  I.  320.  From 
whom  their  astrology  was  borrowed,  423,  and  note. 

AstroQomie  Indienae,  by  M.  Bailly,  character  of  the 
woik,  L  395.    Further  examnwtfon  of  it,  413^-422. 

Aetrooomv,  knowledge  of  the  Hhidusin,  disputed,  I. 
895.  Hindu  books  of,  a  proof  of  thear  want  of  skill 
in  the  sdenoe,  397.  Astronomy  the  tet  sdenee 
cultivated  by  a  rude  people,  898.  In  what  respect 
theastoonomy  of  the  Hindus  resembles  that  of  other 
nations,  401,  402,  note.  ArgumenU  for  theantr 
ouitf  of  the  I&duailroiKMny  examined,  418.  Stu- 
died by  the  Hindaafor  astrological  purpoaai»  428^ 

vol..  III. 


Atkinson,  Mr.  Ridiard,  Alderman,  agent  to  Benfield, 
III.  16.  Courted  by  the  minister,  ibid.  Manages  a 
general  election,  17. 

Avarice*  vice  of  the  Hindus,  I.  316.  Accounted  for, 
ibid.  note. 

Avatars,  or  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  account  of^  1. 216. 

Aulum,  Shah,  son  of  Auruogzebe.    See  Mauzim. 

Aulum  the  Second,  last  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  ends 
his  days  a  pensioner  of  English  merchants,  1.624. 
See  further  Sbazada. 

Aulumgeer  the  Second,  raised  to  the  throne  by  Gazee 
ad  Dien,  I.  619.  His  capital  taken  by  the  chief  of 
the  Abdallees,  620.  Taken  again  by  his  revolted 
Vizir,  to  whom  he  owed  his  throne,  ibid.  Assassi- 
nated by  an  agent  of  the  Vizir,  622.  II.  174. 

Aulum  gtr,  title  assumed  by  Aurungzebe,  meaning  of^ 
1. 872. 

Aum  or  Om,  meaning  of,  in  the  religion  of  the  Hin- 
dus, 1. 239, 247. 

Aungier,  Indian  President,  power  given  to,  by  the 
Company,  1. 68. 

Auriol,  Mr.  examined  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,' 
III.  132. 

Aurung,  maouihcturing  towns  in  India  so  denominated, 
II.  9. 

Aurungzebe,  neatly  effects  the  expulsk>n  of  the 
English  from  the  western  side  of  India,  L  73.  Com- 
mands an  army  successfully  against  the  Rajah 
of  Bunddcund,  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  years, 
568.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Deccan,  564.  Subdues  the  Usbecks,  565.  Be- 
neges  Golcoada,  and  marries  his  son  to  the  king's 
beautiful  daughter,  566.  Defeats  the  King  of  Bee- 
japore,  567.  Expedients  employed  by  him  for  ob- 
taining the  succession  during  his  father's  illness,  568. 
Defeats  his  brothers,  Dara  and  Suja,  570.  On  the 
recovery  o£  his  father,  intrigues  against  and  makes 
him  his  prisoner,  571  •  Seizes  his  brother  Mor&d,- 
whom  he  had  intoxicated  for  the  purpose,  and  sends 
him  in  custody  to  Agra,  ibid.  Ascends  the  throne 
and  assumes  the  title  of  Aulum  gtr,  or  conqueror  of 
the  world,  572.  Defeats  Suja,  ibid.  His  further 
proceedings  against  Dar|)^..who  is  taken  by  him  and 
murdered,  573.  ImprisMis  Suja  and  Solimdn,  his 
son,  574.  His  prudent  economy  during  a  famine, 
575.  Court  intngues  during  his  illness,  576.  Acts 
the  part  of  an  enchanter,  577.  Saying  of  his  respect^ 
ing  religion  in  princes  and  people,  578.  Endangers 
his  thrbne  by  omitting  a  title  in  an  address  to  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  579.  His  conduct  to  Savagee,  the 
origin  of  the  Mahratta  war,  584.  His  war  with  the 
Patans  or  Afghauns,  588.  Projects  the  forcible  con- 
version of  Uie  Hindus,  ibid.  Provokes  a  war  with 
the  ra^>oots  of  Ajmere  and  Malwa,  589.  Resohret 
on  the  final  reduction  of  the  Mahomedan  kingdoms 
of  Deccan,  Golconda,  and  Bejapore,  ibid.  His 
death,  592.    Situation  of  his  several  sods,  ibid. 

Azeem  ul  Dowla,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Arcot,  the 
right  taken  from  him  by  the  English,  III.  555.  In- 
consistency of  the  words  of  the  treaty  by  which  it  isr 
efiected,  $56.    Dies,  559. 

Ashn  Ooshaun,  son  of  Shah  Aulum,  on  the  death  of 
Aurungzebe,  gets  possession  of  Am,  1.592.    As- 
sumes the  so^»tre  on  the   death   of  bis  ftther,  ' 
5a 
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^5M^    .(kinquerpd  by  h^j)rot|]e|[9  ^t)4,  frowned  with 

' '  1  jj^  ^iepfian  t,  Ibid,      Further  mcptioq  of,  H.  93. 
ii^ni  Sliali;  in  a  contest  for  the  auccefision  is  8lain»  as 
/  well  V^  h^  tivo  eldest  son^^  1.592.     Further  men- 
tion of;  U<  9$n 

Paber^  accbuntof  his  exploits  previously  to  his  ascend- 

,  ing  the  throne  of  Delhi,.  I.  532.  Begins  the  Mo^ul 
dynasty,  534.  Having  conquered  Bahar,  dies, 
ibid. 

jBaboo,  Siccaram,  charged  with  being  chief  of  the 
party  in  the  assassination  of  Madhoo  How,  Mahr^ta 
Peshwi),  II.  357.     Applies  for  the  a3Sistance  of  the 

^  English  in  behalf  of  Ragoba,  404.  His  party  in 
Poonah  overpowered  by  that  of  Nana  Furnavese, 
408., 

iBabylon^  its  antiquity,  I.  91 .    Its  buildings,  33S,  and 

.    note.    Its  tissues,  343,  note. 

Bactria,  account  of,  I.  482. 

Baeee  Rao,  Mahratta  Peshwa.    See  Mahrattas. 

Bahadur  Khan,  sent  against  Sevasee^  1. 586. 

Bahar,  taken  by  Baber,  L  534.  Added  to  the  Maho- 
medan  dominions,  499. 

Biluram-Gilir,  claim  of  the  Hindus  to  him  and  his  de- 
scendants, I.  441. 

Bajeevaow,  General  of  Sahogee,  joins  tbe  Mahrattas 

.    against  the  imperial  army,  f.  607. 

Bfidllie,  Colonel,  recalled  from  Guntoor,  II.  486.  De- 
feats Tippoo  Saib,  in  a  desperate  conflict  nefur  Pe- 
rambaucum,  490.     Is  defeated  in  turn,  401.     His 

.  gallant  stand  with  a  small  force  against  the  whole 
host  of  Hyder's  army,  493.  Obliged  to  surrender, 
494. 

Bailment,  transactions  included  under,  in  English  law, 
1. 139.     Hindu  law  of,  ibid. 

Baird,  Major-General,  leads  the  8tormin|^  party  at 
Seringapatam,  III.  436.  Instance  of  his  generous 
conduct  to  the  captive  sons  of  Tippoo,  by  whom  he 
had  been  cruelly  treated,  441. 

Baker  Ali,  Governor  of  Velore,  II.  57. 

Balagee,  Kiswanatli,  Mahratta  Peshwa,  account  of,  IL 
354. 

Balin,  sovereign  of  Delhi,  account  of,  1. 503.  Charac- 
ter of  his  reign,  ibid.  His  court  the  most  polite  and 
magnificent  in  the  world,  504.  Subdues  a  dangerous 
rebellion  in  Bengal,  505.  His  death  hastened  by 
ffrief  for  the  loss  of  a  &vourite  son,  ibid. 

Ballot,  voting  by,  where  useful  and  where  injurioua,  IL 
.     303. 

Bancoote,  taken  by  the  English,  II.  103. 

Banda,  isles  of,  claimed  exclusively  by  the  Dutch,  1. 38. 
Taken  t>y  the  English,  III.  402. 

Banda,  prophet  of  the  Seiks,  account  of,  L  595»  601. 

Bangelo|re>  ^iege. and  capture,  oi^  by  the  English^  IIL 

^angor,  Monast^iy  of,  its  astonishing  extent,  I.  467, 
note. 

Bank  of  Ensland,  prevalehc^  of  oligarchy  m  its  con- 
stitution, IL  4,  note.  ^     , 

Bankippre,  cantonmeifts  ot,  burned  down^  during  a 

^   (Conspiracy  of  some  English  officers.  11.  851. 

BAnfam,  first  settlement  of  the  English  at,  I,  26.  Eng- 
J  liish  esiabfishment  at,  39..  jRi^ised  to  U^e .  rank .  of  a 
presidetcyi  .40.^   JEqiglish-^pelled  fr(^,  70. 


Banyan,  nature  of  hiiB  oipce,  II.  9.  Law  Tiolated  in 
favour  of  the  Banyan  -pf  Mr.  Hastings,  382. 

Bargains,  evidence  to  prove  corruption  in  making,  why 
excluded  on  Mr.  Hasting's  triaf,,  HI.  102. 

Barker,  Sir  Robert  instruniental  in  negotiating  a  treaty 
between  tlie  Rohiilas  and  Nabob  of  Oude,  11.3^1. 
Sent  ,to  assist,  tho  Subahdar  of  Oude  against  the 
Mahrattas,.  334. 

Barlow,  Sir  George,  succeeds  Marquis  Comwallis,  as 
Governor-Gei^eral,  111.713.  Adheres  to  the  reso- 
lutions of  .his  predecessor .  with  regard  to  the  minor 
princes  of  the  Mahratta  frontier,  ibid. 

Bamet,  Commodore,  Commander  of  the  English  fleet 
in  India,  died  at  Fort  St.  David",  II.  38, 

Baroach,  Nabob  of,  English  expedition  against,  IL 
359.  Treaty  fvith,  360.  Ruin  o^  ibid.  The  pDace 
given  up  to  Scindta  by  the  Englisn,  4Q8. 

Barrow,  Mr.  on  the  tenure  of  land,  quoted,  1. 182, 
note,  19^  note.  On  the  payment,  or  taxes  in  kind 
in  China,  197»  note.  On  the  wonderful  istone  quar- 
ries near  Canton, ,  335.  On  the  gaine  of  qhess,  360, 
note.  On  the  panegyrical  aocpunls  of  AeChinesa 
by  popish  missionaries,  430,  note/  On  we  Chinese 
agriculture  and  roads,  471.  0|i  the  ardiitectura 
of  the  Chinese^  472.  On  the  Chinese  inns,  474, 
note. 

Bartolomeo,  on  the  abject  stato  of  Indian  wlvei,  quoted, 
I.  296,  note. 

Barwel,  Mr.  appointed  by  parliament  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  first  Supreme  Council  in  India,  H.  307, 
349.  Sides  with  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  question  of 
Nundcomar,  877.  Withdraws  his  name  from  the  pro* 
secution  of  Nundcomar^  378.  Departs  for  Europe, 
420.  .  -     » 

Bassalut  Juns,  made  Crovemor  of  Adoni,  IL  \9S» 
Joins  the  Trench,  147.  Having  beea  appointed 
Subahdar  of  Deccan,  is  dethroned  by  his  brother^ 
268.  Guntoor  assigned  as  a  jaghire  to  hini^  270. 
Confers  the  nabobMip  of  Sera  on  Hyder  Ali,  278. 
Transactions  of  the  English  respecting  his  ja^^hire, 
471.  Compelled  by  the  threats  of  his  broiber  and 
Hyder  Ali  to  break  off  all  correspondence  with  tba 
English,  482.    His  death,  IIL  173. 

Bassem,  seized  by  the  English,  II.  361.  Ceded  by 
Ragoba  to  the  English,  362.  By  the  treaty  of 
Poonah,  relinquishe<^  370.  Taken  hv  Goddard,  5^ 
Treaty  of,  between  the  English  and  the  Peshwa  of 
the  Mahrattas,  111.577.  Objections  of  Scindia,  and 
the  Rajah  of  Berar  to  the  treaty,  606.  Benefits 
flowmg  to  the  English  firom  the  treaty  exi^nin^^ 

609.  Investigation  of  the  treaty  as  to  other  points, 

610,  et  seq.    Statement  of  profit  and  loss  by  the 
treaty,  619. 

Batavia,  founded  by  the  Dutch,  I.  36. 

Becher,  Mr.  states  the  sums  received  by  the  JSngUA 

for  the  dethronement  of  Suraja  Dowla,  11. 1 1 1,    ' 
Beder,  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Ahmed,  L  548. 

Kii^dom  of,  destroyed,  550* 
Bednore,  taken  by  Hyder  Ali,  IL  279.    Take^.by  the 

English,  535.    Betaken  by  Tippoo  Sub,  ibid.  5S37. 
Beecher,  Mr.  Member  of  the  Select- Comipit^e*  at 

Calcutta,  IL  256.  . , 

Beejapore,  kingdom  in  De<xan,  by  whom  founded,  I. 

549.    King  of,  de&i^ted  by  Aurungsebe,.  $^.    His 
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Cerd  treacherously  stajbb^  hy  Sevagee,  583. 
es  several  dfstHcts^  and  is  corapelled  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Mahrattas,  586.  Town  of,  taken  by 
Aurungxebe  and  the  King  delivered  up  to  him,'  ^90. 

Begum,  Bow,  curious  circumstance  relatitig  to  her,  III. 
510,  \     . 

Begums  of  Oude,  lifecount  of,  IL  6S1.  Agreement 
between  the  Nabob  and  Mr.  Haslingi'  to  plunder 
them,  ibid.  Pretext  for  thb  measure,  6S2.  Con- 
denined  and  punished  before  trial,  695.  Their  trea- 
sure'  seized,  64S.  Their  Eunuchs  tortured,  644. 
Order  fbr  the  restoration  of  their  estates  defeated  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  ibid.  Further  transactions  relative  to 
the  Begums,  660.  Their  jaghires  restored  to  them, 
674.  Conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  towards  them,  one  of 
the  articles  in  his  impeachment.  III.  41. 

Bellecombe,  M.  his  gallant  defence  of  Pondidierry, 
11.477. 

BeloH,  account  of  previous  to  his  ascending  the  throne, 
I.  529.  Taken  from  his  mother's  womb  after  her 
death,  ibid.    His  character,  530. 

Beloli,  Mahomed,  great  grandfather  of  Hyder  Ali, 
account  of,  II.  272. 

Belus,  sepulchre  of,  I.  S38. 

Benares,  Cheyte  Sing,  Rajah  of,  his  conneiLion  with 
,  the  English  East  India  Company,  II.  590.  Demands 
made  on  liim  by  Mr.  Hastings,  599.  Justice  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  demands  examined,  600.  Tumults  in 
'consequence  of  his  arrest,  608.  Escapes  from  his 
guards,  609.  Proceedings  against  him,  610.  His 
conduct  after  his  escape,  611.  Is  deposed,  613.  His 
Wiky  mother,  and  princesses  of  his  house  shamefully 
treated  and  plunaered,  615.  Sentiments  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  respecting  his  treatment,  617. 
Frotecte'd  by  Scindia,  and  appointed  to  a  command 
In  his  army.  III.  10. 

Benares,  meeting  at,  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  Nabob 
of  Oude,  II.  337.  Deplorable  state  of,  as  expressed 
by  Mr.  Hastings  in  a  subsequent  visit,  673.  New 
government  framed  for,  613.  Deputy  of,  dismissed, 
dnd  bb  predecessor  imprisoned  by  Mr.  Hastings,  674. 

Benfield,  Paul,  his  situation  at  Madras,  as  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  money 
agent',  II.  457.  With  a  salary  only  of  a  few  hundreds 
a  year,  pretends  to  have  advanced  234,00tf.  to  the 
Nabob  of  Tanjore  and  others,  ibid.  His  claim  re- 
jected by  the  government  of  Madras,  458.  Further 
discussion  of  his  claim,  459.  His  character,  679. 
His  intrigues  with  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  to  impede 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  ibid.  Sends  eight  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  III.  16.  Sums  gained  by 
him,  17.  Lord  Macartney*8  opinion  of  his  conduct 
in  India,  22,  note. 

Bengal,  first  important  privil^es  obtained  by  the  Eng- 
lish in,  I.  48.  Agency  by  the  East  India  Companv 
first  established  in,  67.  First  war  of  the  English 
with  the  native  powers  in,  72.  The  inhabitants  of, 
characterized  as  perfect  in  timidity,  310.  Added  to 
the  Mahoroedan  dominions,  499*  Invaded  by  an 
army  of  Mospil  Tartars,  501.  Rebellion  in,  b; 
Tughril,  subdued  by  Balin,  505«    Government  ol 

usurped  by  Shere  tne  Afghaun,  535.    Proce „_ 

of  Akbar  against^  545L  Invaded  firom  the  kingdom  of 
Assam,  564.  Invaded  by  the  Rajah  of  Arracan,  579. 


Froceedtngs  in  under  Shah  'Aulum, '  !laffier  Shftn, 
and  Feroksere,  IL  ^8/;'  State  of,  under  Sut^a 
DowiaV  93.  English  government  oT^  remodelled,  1®. 
English  expedition'  from,  to  drive  the  French  otit  of 
the  Northern  Circars,  146,  166.  Invaded  by  the 
Nabobs  of  Oude  and  Allahabad,  169.  Large  rein- 
forcements sent  to  thQ  Dutch  settlements  in,  4ef<s^ca 
by  the  English,  172.  Political  state  of,  ifi  1760, 
1!^.  'Cfive  resigns  the  government  Of.     See  Clfve. 

'  Afflicted  by  a  famine,  which  destroys  more  than  a 
third  of  its  inhabitants,  289.  State  and  temper  <if 
the  government  of,  on  the  appointment  Qf  Mr. 
Hastings,  309,  319.  Situation  of,  with  respect  to 
the  neighbouring  powers,  325.  Financial  condition 
of,  346.  Force  sent-fi-om,  across  India  to  Boml)ay, 
405,  409.  Statements  of.  its  revenues,  676.  Its 
views  and  those  of  Madras  res^iecting'  the,  designs  of 
Tippoo  Saib,  III.  189.  State  of  its  police,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  311. 

Bengalese,  character  of,  I.  323. 

Benn,  Mr.  examined  on  Mr.  Hestinffs's  trial,  IIL  64.. 

Bentham,  Mr.  his  Treatise  on  Scotch  Reform,  referred 
to.  III.  86,  note. 

Bentley,  his  opinions  of  the  Hindu  astronomy  contro- 
verted by  Mr.  Playfair,  I.  396.  Credit  due  to  his 
opinions,  414L 

Berar,  kingdom  in  Deccan,  by  whom  founded,  f.'549. 
Ceded  to  Akbar,  550.  Revolts  and  is  subdued  by 
Shah  Jehan,564.  Desire  of  the  English  Co  form  a 
connexion  with  the  government  of^  II.  406.  Situ- 
ation of  the  Regent  of,  between  the  English,  And 
the  united  power  of  Hyder  Ali,  atod  Nizam  Ali,  498. 
Rajah  of,  joins  in  hostilities  with  Sdndia,  5^^. 
Negotiations  of  the  British  government  with,  653. 
Treaty  with,  concluded,  654. 

Bemier,  M.  on  the  Hindu  epochs,  quoted,  1.  92,  note. 
On  the  tenure  of  lAnd,  184,  note.  On  the  absurdi- 
ties of  the  Hindu  religion,  244,  note.  On  the 
Fakeers,  272.  On  the  fgnorance  of  the  Pundits, 
407,  note.  On  the  malady  of  Shah  Jehan,  567,  note. 
On  the  date  of  Aurungzebe's  illness,  576.  On  the 
mode  of  death  by  the  pousta,  578.  On  the  buccanier 
character  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  579,  note. 

Bhagvat^Geeta,  chapter  (h>m,  on  the  display  of  the 
divine  nature  in  the  form  of  the  universe,  I.  237, 
note. 

Bhaow,  nephew  of  Ballagee,  killed  in  the  battle  of  the 
Dooranees  with  the  Mahrattas,  I.  623. 

Bhascara,  Hindu  mathematician,  antiquity  of  his  trei^ 
Uses  of  astronomy  questioned,  I.  425. 

Bhow,  amount  of  his  force,  acting*  with  L6rd  Com- 
wallis.  III.  218..  Operatiops  of,  against  Tippoo 
Saib,  231. 

Bhurtpore,  Rajah  of,  one  of  the  allied  chieftains,  joins 
Holkar^  III.  684.  Fortress  of,  unsuccessftdly  at- 
tacked,686.  Accommodation  widi  the  Rajah  of^  689. 

Bickerton,  Sir  Richard,  arrives  with  a  reinforcement 
at  Madras,  II.  531. 

Bidgegur,  capitulatea  to  the  English,  II.  614. 

Birmans,  or  Burmans,  noode  practised  by,  of  eommu* 
liicating  their  ideas  on  the  remoteness  of  their  anti- 
quity, L  92,  note.  A  robust  and  active  people,  313» 
note.  Account  of  the  religion  and  laws  of,  475. 
Resemblance  of  to  the  HiBOus,  476t  note. 
5a2 
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BirminghaiDi'  rapid  increase  of  its  manufiicttires  in  Che 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century »  II.  15. 

Birth^  ceremonies  observed  bv  the  Hindus  previous  and 
subsequently  to,  1. 256.  Second  birth,  what  so  de- 
i^iominated  by  then^  257. 

Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,  used  as  a  prison  by  the 
.  English,  previously  to  the  unfortunate  catastrophe 
ibr  which  it  is  celebrated,  li.  100,  and  note.  Crime 
of  that  catastrophe  extenuated,  101,  note. 

Blackstone,  quoted  on  equality  of  punishments,  1. 156, 
note. 

^air,  Lieutenant-^Colonel,  sent  against  tbe  refractory 
Zemindars  of  Oude,  III.  520. 

Bokhara,  celebrated  university  of,  1. 626. 

Bombay»  cession  of«  by  tlie  Portuguese  to  Charles  the 
Second,  and  by  him  to  the  East  India  Company,  I. 
58.  Revolts  at,  67,  70.  Elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
a  regency,  72.  Presidency  of,  at  variance  with  the 
Supreme  Council.    See  Supreme  Council. 

Bonsfa,  Janojee,  league  witn»  recommended  to  the 
English  by  Hyder  Ali*  II.  429. 

Bonsla,  Mudagee,  Regent  of  Berar,  English  embassv 
to,  II.  406.  The  English  desirous  of  treating  with 
him,  411. 

Bonsla,  Ragogee,  Mahratta  Chief,  II.  86.  Sends  an 
army  to  invade  Bengal,  95.  His  general  assassi- 
natedj  96. 

Books,  mtroduction  of  good  ones  in  India,  one  of  the 
best  means  of  reform.  III.  S60. 

Bootan,  account  of,  and  its  Rajah,  I.  47S. 

Boscawen,  armament  with  which  he  was  sent  to  India> 
U.48. 

Botany,  Hindus  very  superficially  acquainted  with,  I. 
S78. 

Bourbon,  Isle  of,  by  whom  discovered,  II.  S2. 

Bourguien,  Generd,  surrenders  himself  to  General 
Lake,  UL6d6. 

Bowidea,  their  dynasty  and  conquests,  1. 478. 

Brahma,  his  ten  avatars  or  incarnations,  L  216.  Fable 
of  his  origin,  224. 

Brahme,  or  Bnihm,  meaning  of,  in  the  Hindu  theo- 
logy, L  280,  239,  note. 

drabnegupta,  Hindu  mathematician,  I.  425.  Anti- 
quity of  his  astronomical  treatise  questioned,  427. 

Brahmen,  how  pronounced,  I.  521. 

Brahmens,  or  priests,  one  of  the  orders  or  castes  of 
the  HiiMius,  I.  109.  Their  power  fleeter  than  that 
of  any  other  priesthood  that  nas  existed,  110.  Are 
exclusively  interpretators  of  the  laws,  ISO.  In  the 
absence  of  the  king,  discbarge  the  office  of  judge, 
181*  Daily  ceremonies  oteerved  by  them,  245, 
826.  Their  manner,  of  proceeding  in  making  astro- 
nomical calculations,  899.  Six,  mistaken  for  spies, 
pot  to  death  by  Lally,  II.  184. 

Bntthwaite,,  Colonel^  marches  against  Hyder  AH,  II. 
488.  Cbaned  with  want  of  aWity,  511.  Defeated 
by  Tippoo  Saib  after  the  most  sallant  defence,  524. 

Brereton,  Major,  arrival  of,  in  India,  II.  187* 

Bridges,  Hindos  ignorant  of  the  art  of  cpnstructing 
them,  L  840. 

Brinjarries,  dealers  in  grain  and  cattle,  lU.  221. 

BviflCow,  Mr.  succeeds  Mr.  Middleton  as  resident  with 
the  Nabob  of  Oude,  11.  853.  Removed,  895,  629. 
Re-appointed,  650.     Animadverstons  of  the  Di- 


rectors 

him 


on  his  removal,  651.  Instmctions  ^en 
on  his  re-appointment,  668,  6^.  Denial  of 
these  instructions  by  Mr.  Hastings,  666.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  council  refutes  the 
cnarges  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Hasdnffs,  668. 
Letters,  written  in  the  name  of  the  Nabob  com- 
plaining of  liis  conduct,  suborned  by  Mr.  HMtings, 
670. 

British  dominions,  extent  of,  in  India,  gec^graphically 
described,  1. 1. 

Brooke,  Mr.  member  of  the  Madras  Council,  votes 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Benfield, 
II.  458. 

Broughton,  Mr.  his  opinion  of  the  Mahrattas  died,  L 
881. 

Brow-beating  of  a  witness,  observation  of  Mr.  Law  on 
the  practice  of,  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  lU.  68. 

Brown,  Colonel,  has  an  active  command  in  the  last 
war  against  Tippoo,  UL  4d6.    Takes  Caioor,  448. 

Brown,  Mr.  QuarJes,  recommends  to  the  East  India 
Company  a  plan  on  opening  a  trade  with  Jiq^,  I. 
68. 

Bruce,  Mr.  on  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  concerns 
of  Uie  East  India  Companjr  quoted,  L  56.  On  the 
instructions  given  to  their  servants  respecting  the 
Mogul  and  other  Indian  princes,  68.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  piracy  in*  the  Indian  seas,  80. 

Bryant,  Mr.  on  other  reliffions  having  borrowed  firom 
the  Christian,  ouoted,  i.  235*  On  the  pTramids  of 
Eeypt,  SS6.    On  the  temples  of  the  Cydopes,  889. 

Buchanan,  Dr.  on  the  claim  of  the  Borinana  to  anti- 
quity, quoted,  L  92,  note.  Cites  a  ahockiog  in- 
stance of  trial  by  ordeal,  169,  note.  Quoted  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  produce  of  land  is  divided 
in  India,  185,  note.  On  the  interest  of  ryota  in 
land,  194,  note.  On  the  amouct  of  Krishna  carved 
on  his  chariot  222,  note.  On  the  religioua  con- 
troversies of  the  Hindus,  226,  note.  On  the  Hindu 
worship  of  one  Supreme  Being,  281.  On  the 
Hindu  treatment  of  the  labouring  cattle,  281,  note. 
On  tlie  treatment  of  women  in  India,  296,  note. 
Ridicules  the  expression  of  Miapfe,  given  by  Sir 
William  Jones  to  the  Ponditf,  806,  note.  Quoted 
on  the  inhospitable  character  of  Uie  Hindus,  808. 
Characterises  pestilence  and  beasts  of  prey,  n 
gentle,  compared  with  Hindu  robben,  809,  note. 
Quoted  on  ttie  state  of  apathy  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people  in  India,  814^  note.  On  the  avarice 
of  the  Hindus,  816,  note.  On  the  filthineas  of  the 
Hindus  in  washing  their  dothea,  bodies,  and  cattle, 
in  the  tanks  from  which  they  take  their  drink,  819, 
note.  On  the  priM^tice  of  kings,  in  India,  of  con- 
sulting astrologers  and  rewarding  them  with  places, 
820,  note.  Describes  an  Hindu  temple,  888.  De- 
scribes a  bridge  at  Seringapatam,  840.  Quoted  on 
the  ^poranoe  of  the  Beninese  in  every  art  but 
weavmg,  841.  On  the  agriculture  of  the  Hindus, 
848,  note.  On  the  sculpture  of  the  Hindu  tenaples, 
355.  Menticms  a  silver  bason,  on  which  the  Bir- 
mans  had  embossed  the  twdve  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
402,  note.  Quoted  on  the  short  period  that  Hindu 
manuscripts  can  be  preserved,  and  the  delusions 
practised  by  copyists,  408,  note.  On  the  decep* 
tions  practised  \fy  the  QrabmeBi.  in  thdr  aooounts 
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bolh  of  their  religion  end  hktory,  4)0,  oete.  On 
the  defereooe  exacted  by  Hindus  from  their  in- 
feriors, 454,  note.  On  tlie  despotism  of  the  Indian 
RajahB,  457.    On  the  Indian  roads,  46S. 

Buckingham,  Lord  High  Admiral^  claims  a  share  of 
prize  nwoey,  !•  Si* 

Buddha,  one  of  the  incaroationB  of  Viahna,  wor- 
shipped over  the  greater  part  of  the  East,  I.  2S3. 
.  Question,  wlieth^  bis  religion  was  derived  from 
Brahma,  or  that  of  Brahma  from  him,  difficult  of 
solution,  ibid.  note. 

Bugwunt  Sing,  Oude  Zemfedary,  Company's  war 
with.  III.  520. 

Bujeeraow,  Mahratta  chiefs  attaoks  Delhi,  and  pos- 
sesses the  outskirts  for  several  days,  1. 608. 

Buildings,  of  the  Hindus,  L  817,  SSS.  See  frirther. 
Pagodas.  Buildioss  of  the  Mexicans,  335.  Of  the 
Faruvians,  336.  Of  the  Goths,  337.  Of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  ibid.  Of  the  E^tians,  338.  Of 
the  Cyclopes,  339.  Of  Ecbatona,  ibid,  note.  Of 
the  Ceylo«jBae,  340. 

Bulwant  Raow,  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Mahrattas 
With  the  Dooranees,  L  623. 

Bulwant  Sing,  Rmah  of  Bauunes,  protected  by  the 
English  against  &ja  l>owla,  IL  242.  Further  men- 
tronof,  591. 

Bundelcund,  history  of  the  operations  in,  HI.  650. 
Predatory  mcursions  into,  673. 

Burke,  Edmund,  Member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1731,  to  inquire  into  affinrs 
of  the  East  Indies,  11.689.  His  insinuations  reqpeet- 
ing  Mr.  HaatingB's  deaigna  aaainst  the  Mogul  and 
Scindia,  confirmed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  III.  9,  note.  Sub- 
atanoe  of  his  oetebrated  meGli  on  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot's  debts,  15.  His  character  of  Pkml  Benfield 
and  Richard  Atkinson,  16.  His  idea  of  ooHosion 
.  between  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  creditors  and  nunis- 
try,  19.  Moves  for  papers  to  inculpate  Mr.  Hast- 
.  ings,  26.  Mode  of  proceeding  vecommended  by 
bim  against  Mr.  Hastings,  27.  Complains  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  prosecution  in  regard  to  evidence, 
42.  His  opening  speech  at  the  iSiBX  of  Mr.  Hast- 
.  ings,  SB.  retitionea  against  by  Mr*  Hastings  for 
his  severe  accusatidns  respecting  Nuncomar,  69.  His 
conduct  in  the  House  of  .Commons  on  the  occasion, 
70.  Conmlains  of  the  mlea  adopted  by  the  Lords 
for  excluaing  evidence,  84.  His  remarks  on  the 
r^ht  of  the  Commons  not  to  be  held  to  technical 
juceties,  101.  His  charge  of  oppression  against  Mr. 
Hastings  chaUenffed  by  Mr.  Law,  107,  note.  His 
opink>n  of  the  enKuency  of  impeachments,  110.  At- 
tacked by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  132.  Proposes 
to  prosecute  the  publisher  of  Uie  Archbisnop's 
speech,  133.  His  concluding  speech  on  the  trial  of 
Mr.  HastmgSy  144.  Attacked  by  Mr.  Law,  brother 
of  the  counsel  of  that  name,  146.  His  political 
character,  152.  Speech  by,  <m  the  question  of  cri- 
minality in  animadverting  on  the  proceedings  of 
judges  and  other  constituted  authorities,  168,  note. 

Bormans.    See  Birmans. 

Bum,  Lieutenant-colonel,  prudent  precautions  taken 
by  him  against  an  attack  on  Delhi,  III.  678.  Peril- 
ous situation  of  a  detachment  commanded  by  him 
near  Samlee,  681. 

Barren  Simker,  or  impure  brood,  how  introduced 
among  the  Hindus,  L  119. 


Burrows,  Mr.  Advosate-geaetd;  lnsmceh<noiiinaHMt^' 

ing  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  QdoBtca,  fbrioeii- 
trftutiona  in  supportof  the  war  against  the  Vnmek^ 
III.  414. 

Bussy,  M.  his  transactions  in  Camatic,  II.  67, 85.  In 
Mysore,  90.  Further  exploits  of;  125,  128.  Rie- 
called  by  Lally,  133.  Joins  I^y,  138.  Compliment 
paid  to  his  merit  by  six  French  officers,  who  reqoest 
ne  might  supersede  them,  139.  His  conduct  m  the 
attack  on  Madras  blamed,  149.  Restrains  the  impe- 
,  tiiosity  of  his  officers  in  their  repulse  of  the  Englm 
before  Cuddalore,  and  the  English  amy  dierri^ 
saved,  539. 

Butter,  a  great  luxury  with  the  Hindus,  1. 312. 

Buzar,  battle  of,  1. 209.  Importance  of  its  renih  to 
the  English,  210. 

Buying,  East  India  Company's  Committee  of,  its  du- 
ties, U.  5. 

BiwiDg  and  selling,  mode  of,  practised  by  the  Hindus, 
I.  317. 

Bjrram  the  First,  his  reign,  1. 494.  Byram  the  Sfecond, 
50di  •  ^    •    * 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  voyage  and  discoverks  of,  1. 4. 

Cabul,  mvaded  by  the  Aff^auns,  1. 553,  554.  De- 
tached from  the  dominiont  of  the  Mogul  and  added 
to  those  of  Nadir  Shah,  612.  Taken  hy  Ahmed 
Abdallee,  614. 

Csesar,  quoted  respecting  the  Druids  among  the  Chnds, 
L211.  ' 

Calbor,  Mogul  general,  ravages  Deocan,  1. 513.  His 
cruelties  and  death,  ibid. 

CaicQtta,  granted  to  the  East  India  Company,  by  the 
Moguls,  I.  85.  Attacked  by  Swaja  Dowla^  II. 
99l  Taken,  and  its  defenders  shut  up  in  the  Blaek 
Hole,  100.  Retaken  by  CUve,  105.  Fbitifiod,  106. 
Discord  in  the  council  at,  183.  Meetings  of  Ae 
British  inhabitants  of,  for  eontribotioas  in  support 
of  the  war  a^nst  the  French,  III.  414. 

Calliaud,  Captain,  defeats  the  Mysoreans  near  Madura, 
U.  122.  Appointed  to  the  coonnand  of  the  amy 
in  Bengal,  174.  Defeato  the  Mogul  near  Patna, 
176.    Defeats  the  Naib  of  Poorania,  179. 

Calmuck  servants,  esteemed  through  Russia  for  iotefit* 
gence  and  fidelity,  1. 468,  note.  Cahnuok  aitist,  ibid. 

Campbell,  Captain,  opens  the  gate  of  the  fiort  in  the 
capture  of  Oawilghur,  III.  649.    Taken  HI,  651. 

Campbell,  Sir  Archibald,  a  friend  of  Mr*  Heatings, 
nominated  Goyemor  of  Madras,  in  o|Mposition  to  nie 
appointment  of  Mr.  Holland  by  the  Directors,  HI. 
20.  Grants  an  aid  of  En|^h  troops  to  the  Rajah 
of  Trarencore,  180.  Hia  regutationa  for  the  Car- 
natic  revenues,  197.  His  partial  view  of  Us  own 
arrangement  respecting  the  debu  of  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  198.  His  character  of  the  Nabob,  199.  Hia 
arrangement  objected  to  by  the  Nabob,  200;  and 
the  Madras  government,  201. 

Canid,  grand,  of  China,  1.471* 

Canara,  ancient  name  of  Caniatic,  language  of^  within 
what  extent  spoken,  IL  56,  note. 

Candahar,  wrested  fi*om  the  Moguls,  by  Abbw,  the 
Persian,  L  557.  Recovered  by  the  treadieir  of  its 
governor,  564.  Retaken  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Second, 
666,  Besiefled  twice  by  Aurungzebe  and  Dara, 
unsuccessfully,  566.  Taken  by  Ahmed  AUUIee^ 
Afghaun  clnef,  614^ 
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C9Ji9iM;iaMiM'bf  S^tlh'Jehan,  and'tlie  gorernment 
conferred  oa  MahAbit/IV  '562, 565.  * 

Cif^of  O6od  tlope,  i^ciy^es  to  India' by;  atteiiipti4» 
I.  5.  Taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the  English/ IlL 
^402/  ^-^o  ^-^^    ''  ••    •    "•    .    '•  ' 

Carangoiy/'foVC,^  siirrendere  to  tlie  Frenth,  II.!  IS*?. 
^BkcA  by  SirEyite  Coo|tt;  148.  ^ ' 

CtaiTiitisarieB  of  Syria,  I.'  475,  nbtfe. ' 

Cardan;  mathematician,  a  nAe  published  by,  hi  1545, 
still  bears  his  name,  1 428/ 

Clnioa!,  enjgagement  near^  :.bbtween  Uie  French  akid 
X^lish  Heets,  II.  136.    Taken  by  the  English,  152. 

Carli  (Lettres  Americanes)|  on  the  fondness  of  the 
'Perovifliiis  fUr  .comic  dramas,  quoted,  I.  ^S9,  note. 

Carlisle,  Earl,  on  the  costly  attire  of  the  Rusnan 
court,  quoted,  1. 464,  note. 

Camac,  Major,  defeats  the  Mogul  Emperor,  II.  185. 
Visits  and  negotiates  a  treaty  with  hira,  187.  Su- 
perseded by  Colonel  Coote,  188.  Opposes  the  de- 
signs of  Meer  Caus{m  gainst  Ramnaraii),  1^9.  Re- 
ctdled  from  Patn^ 'ibid.'  Resumes  tlie  comAiahd 
and  d'efeats  Suja  DoWla,  208.  Membef  of  the'se- 
lect  eohimittee  at  Calcutta,  234.  His  conduct  as  to 
Signing  covenants  not  to  receive  presents,  238.  After 
i^ti  defeating  Suja  Dowla,  maJces  peace  with  him, 
242.  Accompanies  Lord  Clive  to  Moorshedabad 
on  business,  of  revenue,  251.'  Appointed  one  of  the 
cbmmittee  for  settling  the  government  of  Poonah, 

Camatic,  population  of^  why  supposed  to  be  small,  I. 
547.  1^  whom  it  belonged  before  and  after  t|le 
reduction  of  Beejanuggur  by  the  Mabomedao  powm 
ef  Deccan,  590,  note.  Proceedings  of  An'war  ad 
Dien,  Nabob  of,  IL  44,  47,  59.  Geographical 
desoriptioB  of,  B6.  P<4itical  state  of,  57.  War 
amonff  the  natives  of,  58.  Wars  of  the  English  and 
Fr^ndi  in,  76.  Object  of  those  wars,  81.  Ne- 
gotiations between  the  two  powers  respecting  this 
point,  ibid.  Negotiations  reqpeeting  between  the 
French  and  En^ish  govemmento  in  Europe,  82. 
Conmiissioners  appointed,  and  the  question  settled 
in  favour  of  the  Endish,  84.  War  with  the  French 
in,  renewed,  118.  rrendi,  after  various  chanses  of 
fortune,  driven  out  of  Camatic,  156.  Politicafstate 
ti£t  after  the  overthrow  of  the  French,  224.  War 
with  Hyder  AH,  who  invades  it,  261,271,  284.  Ir- 
ruption of  Niiam  Ali  into,  969.  Terms  on  which 
the  war  in,  with  Hyder,  terminated,  severely  con- 
demned by  the  East  India  Company,  285.  Invaded 
by  Tippoo  Saib,  UL  196.  Regulations  for  the  re- 
venues of.  bv  Governor  Campbell  and  the  Nabob, 
197.  For  Nabobs  of,  see  An'war  ad  Dien,  Doost 
Ali,  and  Mahomed  AIL 

Caroor,  reduced  by  Colonel  FuUarton,  II.  541.  Taken 
by  the  army  under  Lord  Comwallis,  III.  191. 

Cartier,  Mr.  appointed  Meml>er  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee at  Calcutta,  11. 256.  Succeeds  Mr.  Verelst,  as 
Governor  of  Bengal,  267»  289. 

Cashmere,  overran  by  the  Mahomedanr  in  the  early 
'  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  1. 489.  Conquered  by 
Akbar,  546. 

Castes  or  classes,  divisions  into,  of  the  Hindus^  1. 108. 
Of^the  Anglo-Saxons  and  others,  109,  note.  Modes 
said  to  be  divided  into,  110,  note.  Distribution  of  a 
people  into  four  only,  productive  of  innumerable  in- 
conveniences as  their  wants  multiplied,  118.    Ex- 

S 


isted'in  the 'ancient  Assyrian  empire,  190,  note. 
Instances  of  such  division  in  other  andent  nations: 
ibid. 

Cave  of  Elephtota,  L  334.  Of  Salsettct  and  Pusa,  ibid, 
note. 

Cavendish;  Tlionutt,  his  voyage  and  discoveries,  I.  9« 
Charged  with  want  of  respect  for  buman  life;,  fi^^ing 
'  on  the  savages  of  Guam,  ibid.  note. 

Cavery,  Mound  of,  contentions  respecting,  between 
the  Nabob  of  Cirnatic  and  the  I&jah  of  Tanjore, 
n.232.  '^ 

Causim,  Meer,  Nabob  of  Bengal,  powers  of  admini- 
stration placed  in  his  hands  bj  the  Engli^,  U.  182. 
His  activity  and  success  in  raising  money,  184.  Re- 
duces the  provinces  of  Birboom  and  Burawan,  which 
had  taken  up  arms,  to  obedience,  186.  Hisextor* 
tionary  proceedings  towards  Ramnarain,  188.  Dis- 
putes between,  and  the  Company's  servants,,  on  the 
subject  ofjpnvate  trade,  1915^.  His  expedition  against 
Nepaul,  200.  Seizes  tome  Epgtish  arms,  *in  their 
,  way  to  Patna,  202.  The  English  tal^e  ^e  field 
'  against,  and  defesit  him,  20^.  Puts  R^^nnaram  and 
other  'chiefs  to  death.  Ibid.  On  the  loss  of  Mqos- 
heer;  h\k  capttal)  mattacre^  in  his  rage  his  EngliSi 
'prisoner;  206.  .  Fllbs  for  protection  to  the  Nabob 
of  Oude,  ibid. '  Sums'  received  from  him,  by  the 
servants  of  Hub  Company,  21 9.  Being  deosan^  hj 
the  English,  escapes  with  his  ikmily  iitfo  the  Rohilia^ 
country,  211.  Nabob  of  Oude  pledces  himaelf  to 
the  English  never  to  hatboiir  or  em^y  him,*  248. 
Regtflations  made  with  him  as  to  private  trade, 
deemed  too  severe  by  the  Comjpanj,  244. 

Causae,  Midiomedan  judge,  oriminality  attached  to  the 
Sultan  b  not  selecting  the  properest  person  for  the 
office,  1. 643.  His  office,  to  expound  the  Modem 
Uiw,IL314. 

Celestial  bride,  splendid  mos^ie  built  by  Mahmood, 
1.489.  / 

Celtic  manners  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  resem- 
blance between,  and  those  of  the  Hindus,  1. 188,  note. 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain  had  a  domestic  com- 
munity of  women,  302,  note. 

Ceylon,  first  possessed  by  the  Dutch  about  the  middle 
if  the  seventeenth  century,  I.  54.  Engagements 
off,  between  the  French  and  Englbh  fleets,  ll.  144, 
525.  Their  settlements  at,  iaken  by  the  English, 
111.402.  ^ 

Cfaaja  Aiass,  visir  of  Jebangire,  histoir  of,  previous 
to  his  promotion,  1.552.  Effect  or  his  oeath  on 
the  Sultana,  his  d^uighter,  B55m 

Chalmers,  Lieutenant,  repels  an  attempt  upon  Coim- 
betore.  III.  234.  Obliged  to  capitulate,  and  is  de- 
tained a  prisoner,  236.  Sent  by  Tippoo  Saib  tb 
make  an  overture  of  peace  to  Lord  Comwallis,  249. 

Chambers,  Mr.  \V.  on  the  deficien^  of  the  Hindus 
in  historical  composition,  quoted,  1.  374,  note. 

Champion,  Colonel,  defeats  the  Rohillas,  II.  241. 
Generous  manner  in  which  he  describes  the  conduct 
of  Hafez  and  his  Bitaj  in  the  battle,  ibid.  Chai|pes 
the  vizir,  his  ally,  with  pusillanimity,  342.  Cites 
instances  of  his  cruelty,  ibid.  note. 

Chancellottr,  his  ship  the  first  that  visited  Archangd, 
I.  4.    Benefits  resulting  from  it  to  the  Englkh,  5. 

Chandernagor,  taken  by  the  English,  II.  1(^ 

Chapman,  Jdr.  on  the  state  of  Cochin  China,  quoted, 
L474. 
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Chardin,  on  the  ejecant  coDfttrudioD  of  the  Fenian 

bridges*    quoted^  341.    On  Uie    art    otV  painting 

*  among  the  Persians,  '356,  note.    On  the  ignorance 

of  the  Persians  in  geography,  and  history,  377,'  note. 

On  the  Persian  schools,  409. 

Charges  against  Mr.  Hastines^  See  Hastings. 
Charters  to  the  East  India  Company,  the  first  granted 
in  the  year  1600,  I.  14.  Renewed  1609,  and  the 
Company  constituted  a  corporate  body  for  ever,  17* 
New  charter  granted  by  Charles  the  Second,  in 
1661«  57.  Further  charters  by  King  William^  in 
1693,  78.  Renewed  in  1712«  II.  16.  Petitioned 
against  in  1730,  23.  Renewed  1732,  29.  Again 
in  178Q,  685.    Again  in  1793,  III.  363.    , 

Chastity,  female,  value  set  on  it  by  Eastern  nations, 
I.  161. 

Cheen  Koolich  Khan,  son  of  Gazee  ad  Dien,  favour- 
ably received  at  the  Court  of  Shah  Aulum,  I.  593. 
Appointed  to  the  Regency  of  Deccan  by  Feroksere, 
and  decorated  with  the  titi^  of  Nizam  al  Mulk,  599. 
Recalled,  602.  Invited  to  court  to  act  against  the 
Seyd  brotfaen,  joins  their  i«rty,  603.  Appointed 
to  the  govefnment  of  Maltra,  604.  Made  Vizir  by 
Mahomed  Shah,  is  disgusted  with  his  dissoluteness, 
and  revolts,  6&7.  Defeats  his  son  Nazir  Jung, 
and  takes  him  prisoner,  612.  Reduces  nearly  the 
whole  provmces  ofCamatic  to  obedience^  613.  His 
death,  6x6.   Further  account  of  him»  tl.  58»  59. 

Cherry,  Mr.  British  resident  in  the  house  of  Vizir 
Ali»  assassinated.  III.  47a 

Chess,  invention  of,  claimed' by  the  Hindus,  I.  359. 

Known  to  the  Araucanians,  36a    Claimed  by  the 

Peruvians,  ibid.    Scandinavians  skilled  in  it,  ibid. 

'  Chess  of  the  Chinese  totally  different  from  that  of 

the  Hindus  and  Persians,  ibid.  note. 

Cherika,  Rajah  of,  assigns  part  of  his  territoryto  the 
Company  tpjiquidate  a  longsUnding  debt,  HI.  177- 

Cheyte  Sing,  Ralah  of  Benares.    See  Benares. 

Child,  Sir  John,  his  proceedioos  in  India,  characterized 
ja  rash  and  presumptuous,  I.  78. 

Child,  Sir  J<mhua,  hi«  exaggerated  sUtement  of  the 
benefiu  of  the  trade  with  Ladia,  L  65. 

Chili,  perfect  nature  of  the  grammar  of,  I.  392. 

CbiUambram,  pagoda  of,  described*  1. 333.  Taken  by 
the  English,  II.  153.  Restored  to  the  French,  229. 
Favourable  result  to  the  English  of  General  Coote's 
defeat  at,  503. 

Chilligi,  tribe  of  Afgbauns,  account  of,  I.  508. 

Chinese,  pretended  duration  of  their  monarchy,  I.  92. 

.  Nature  of  their  tenure  of  land,  194,  note>  Cha- 
racterized as  insensible  to  the  fedmgs  of  others,  308, 
note.  Their  dramatic  performances,.  368.  Exag- 
gerated accounts  of  them,  by  the  Jesuit  missiona- 
ries, 430.  Their  skill  in  the  arts  examined^  471. 
Instances  of  their  resemblance  to  the  Hindus,  ibid. 

Chbffliput,  taken  by  Clive,  II.  77.  English  in  danger 
of  lowng  it,  137. 

Cfaitta,  geography  of,  difficult  to  ascertain,  I.  501, 

Chittimet,  taken  by  the  French,  II.  122.  Taken  by 
the  Enelish,  151. 

Chizer,  Mahomedan  sovereign,  account  of,  1. 527. 

Choultries  or  Caiavanseras,  first  established  by  a  Ma- 
homedan sovereign,  1. 462. 

ChoQt,  meaning  ov  1. 602.   Chout  to  the  judges  abo- 


lished, nj.  2fl8.  .  Impost  estaUiabed  by  the  Con> 
pany  in  its  steady  abolished,  ibid. 

Chrishna,  one  of  the  incarna^ons  of  Vishnii,  I.  220. 
Exploits  of,  449. 

chronology,  Hindus  have  no  regular  work  on,  I..S78. 
Chronological  table  of  Hindu  kings,.  440^  note.  ,. 

Chunda  Saheb,  imprisons  the  queisn  of  Tricbinopoly, 
and  succeeds  to  the  government,.  II.  58.  Forms 
4m  alliance  with  fhe  French,  6U  .  Flies  from  the 
army  of  Nazir  Jung,  65.-  Arcot,  his  capital,  taken 
by  die  English,  71.  Places  himself  under  the  pro*  , 
tection  of  the  king  of  Tanjore,,  and  is  cruelly  mnr-  ' 
dered,  75.  ^ 

Chuhar,  meeting  at,  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  Nabob 
ofOude,  11.630. 

Church,  Visigoths  and  Burgundii^  alk^wed  to  make 
donations  to,  1. 149. 

Churning,  Hindu  description  of  Vishnu's  churning  the 
ocean,  1.219. 

Churrum,  son  of  Jehangire,  defeats  the  prince  of  Ode- 
pore,  1. 554.  Title  of  Shah  Jehan,  or  king  of  the 
world,  bestowed  on  him  by  his  father,  ibid.  .Defeats 
and  concludes  a  second  peace  with  the  prince  of 
Odepore,  555.  His  rebeuioo  against  his  &ther,  556% 
Proclaimed  emperor,  559.  Number  of  his  fsimily, 
and  accomplishments  of  his  daughters,  ibid.  His  war 
against.  Loai,  561 .  His  conduct  to  the  Hindus,  wha 
betook  theinselves  to  penances  and  other  religioua 
rites  during  a  famine,  562.  Orders  the  expulsion 
of  the  Portuguese  from  his  dominions,  ibid.  Proceeds 
,  to  the  subjugation  of  Deccan,  563.  T^dces  an  hun- 
dred and  mteen  towns  and  fortresses  in  the  course  of 
a  yeai,.  564.  Conduct  of  his  sons  in  his  illness,  S6S. 
On  his  recovery,  intrigued  against  by  his  son  Au« 
runzebe,  who  makes  him  his  prisoner,  571.  His 
treatment  in  prison,  576.  Reruses  the  daughter  of 
Dara  to  Akbar,  youngest  son  of  Aurungzebe,  ibid. 
Dies,  it  has  been  suspected,  by  the  pousta,  578. 

Cboserb,  his  mean  origin,  1. 514.  Kills  Mubsurick  and 
usurps  the  throne,  515.  His  cruelties  and  death,  ibid. 

Chusero,  aon  of  Selim,  his  revolts  against  bis  father, 

I.  551. 

Chutter  Saul,  refractory  Zemindar,  siege  of  his  fort  of 

Tetteeah  by  the  English,  III.  525. 
Chuttanuttee,  granted,  in  1669,    to  the  ]^aSt  India 

Company,  1. 85.  ,.       ' 

Circars,  Northern,  confirmed  to  the  na^ve  princes^ 

II.  85.  English  expedition  to  drive  (he  French 
from,  146, 166.  .  Freed  from  their  dependance  on 
the^  Subahdar  of  Deccan,  and  bestowed  on  the  Eng- 
lish, 269.  English  enter  on  the  possession  of,  270. 
See  next  article. 

Circuit,  appointment  and  proceedings  of  the  committee 
of,  respecting  the  Northern  Circars,  II.  455,  465; 
Suspended  by  Governor  Rumbold,  466.  Courta 
of,  m.  285. 

City,  what  places  obtained  that  name  with  the  Kin* 
dus,  1. 465,  note. 

Civilization,  importance  of  the  inquiry  into  the  state 
of,  amcgti^  the  Hindus,  I.  429.  Mistakes  reject- 
ing the  civilization  of  the  Hindus,  whence  denved» 
430,  435.  Inaccurticy  of  thejdeas  of  European 
scholars  on  the  subject  of  civilization,  433. .  Hindu* 
have  e^mriencod  no  calamity  firom  which  i^  precede 
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ing  itate  «f 'Usli  eiv3isiili<m  caa  be  inferred,  487. 
A  people  may  be  united  under  an  extensiye  mo- 
narchy in  a  low  atate  of  civilization^  446*  Good 
servants  found  among  a  people^  a  fallacious  ptooi  of 
civilization,  468,  note.  Existence  of  de^iotiam  a 
proof  of  low  civUization,  479. 

Clavering,  General,  one  of  the  members  of  the  supreme 
council  in  India,  II.  S07,  349.  Holds  the  station  of 
Govemor*general  pro  tempore,  394.  Dies  in  India, 
397. 

Clavigero,  quoted  on  the  resemblance  of  the  Miexican 
ages  to  those  of  the  Hindus,  I.  93,  note.  On  their 
knowledjTO  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  deluge, 
and  conrasion  of  tongues,  103,  note.  On  tbe  wor- 
ship of  a  Supreme  Being,  by  the  Mexitans,  214. 
On  the  knowledge  of  the  Mexicans'  in  constructing 
vaults,  341.  On  the  manufactures  of  the  Mexicans, 
842.  On  their  skill  in  jewellery,  351.  On  their 
skill  in  sculpture  and  casting  metals,  355,  and  note. 
On  the  Mexican  dramas,  369.  On  the  Mexican 
language,  398* 

Clayton,  Lieutenant^colonel,  his  expkiits  in  Cuttack, 
111.602. 

Clive,  account  of,  previous  to  his  being  appointed  a 
writer  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  II. 
70.  His  intrepid  conduct  on  his  entering  the  mili- 
tary service  a»  an  ensMtn,  71.  Obtains  possession 
of  Arcot,  ib.  Successful  in  other  enterpriiea,  72. 
Bafflea  the  attempt  of  tbe  French  upon  Tneonopoly, 
74.  Having  reduced  the  forts  m  Covelow  and 
Chingliput,  returns  to  Europe  for  his  health,  77. 
Leads  at  Bombay,  having  been  promoted  in  England 
to  the  rank  of  lientenant«oolonel,  103.  Conducts  a 
suooeBsfal  expedition  agabst  the  pirate  Angria,  ibid. 
Having  repaired  to  his  government  at  Fort  St.  David, 
is  summoned  to  Madras,  to  assist  in  the  deliberations 
fiir  recovering  Calcutta,  ibid.  Sent  against  Calcutta, 
^  at  the  head  of  the  Madras  troops,  and  eflbcts  the 
object  of  his  mission,  104.  His  treacherous  designs 
against  the  French,  in  wishing  to  attack  their  settle- 
ment at  Chandemagor,  106.  Takes  Chandemagor, 
108.  Violates  the  orders  he  had  received  to  return 
to  Madras,  109.  Plans  the  dethronement  of  Suraja< 
Dowla,  ibid.  Particulars  of  the  conspiracy  for  that 
purpose^  110.  Calls  a  council  of  war,  and  takes  the 
nela  in  direct  opposition  to  its  decision,  112.  De- 
feats tbe  army  of  the  Nabob  at  Fhasy,  ib.  Takes 
Modrshedabad,  114^  His  treacherous  attempts 
against  Omichundy  in  the  division  of-  the  spoil,  115, 
net^  Hia  farther  proceedings  in  Bengal,  162.  Ap- 
pointed vsole  President,  164.  Humorous- anecdote  to 
showtheextentofhisinfluence,  ibid.  note.  Inoppo- 
sttionto  the  wishes  of  the  council,  enm;es  in  an  ex- 
pedition wainst  the  Prench^  166«  His  conduct  on 
occasion  of  the  confMeracyof  the  Nabobs  of  Oude  and 
Allahabad  against  Bennl,  169.  Obtains  the  Jaffhire 
round  Calcutta^  172s  Defieats  the  Dutch,  173.  Sails 
from  Calcutta  to  return  home,  ibid;  Previous  to 'his 
retuni,«wvites  in  contumelious  language  toihe  Court 
of  Directors^  190.  Afler  revising  to  paytfae^  pro- 
ceeds of  hi»  jagbire,  for  which  he  sues'tne  Cclmpany, 
Isp  appointed  by  than,  with  high  peweis,  ^Governor 
of^uengal,  215i  Sums  reeeivwl  Iqr  hiin*mNn' native 
princes^  218^  flMV  BMms  to  Ittdin  with  the  title 
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of  Lord,  222.  IVepesM  to  the  Company  tabecame 
sovereigns  of  the  country,  ibid.  From  an  expected 
rise  in  the  Company's  stock,  orders  all  his  property 
to  be  invested  in  it,  223.  His  account  ofthe  state  of 
the  Company's  affiurs  on  entering  on  his  second  ad- 
ministratign,  236.  His  progress  up  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  a  new  arrangement  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces,  and  nudung  peace  widi  Suja 
Dowla,  239.  Terms  on  which  he  settled  with  tlie 
Company  the  question  of  his  jagbire,  243.  Enters 
largely  into  the  private  trade  of  Bengal,  245.  Pro- 
motes  the  measure  of  superseding  servants  in  Bengal, 
b^  others  from  Madras,  248.  His  conduct  on  the 
discovery  of  discontents  in  the  officers  of  the  army, 
251.  His  interview  with  the  emperor  and  Suja 
Dowla,  253.  Violates  the  orders  of  the  Company 
in  their  prohibition  of  private  trade,  254.  ReUims 
to  England,  256*  Is  favourably  received  bj  tbe 
Company,  and  Uie  produce  of  his  jaghire  confirmed 
to  him  for  an  additional  number  of  years,  256.  Rea- 
sons assigned  by  him  for  recdvins  a  present  of  five 
lacks  of  rupees  from  Nujeem  ad  Dowla, '253.  Ac- 
count of  his  celebrated  exculpatory  sMedi  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  293*  Succeeds  Lord  Hobart 
at  Madras,  IIL  402. 

dose,  Cdonel,  one  of  a  political  and  dipkNBatie  com- 
mission, in  the  war  with  Tippoo  Saib,  III.  429. 
Deputed  with  Mr.  Webbe,  to  propoee  to  the  rek- 
tk>ns  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  the  transfer  of  tbeCav^ 
natic  government,  550,  572,  585.  Vested  with 
extraordinary  powers,  in  tbe  piepantions  for  war 
against  Sctndia,  695.     Resident  at  Pbonah,  7M. 

Co<3iin,  taken  firom  the  Dutch  by  the  English,  III.  402. 

Cochin,  Rajah  of,  his  transactions  with  T^qpoo  Saib, 

III.  179,  isa 

Cocfai.-"  China,  account  of,  1. 474, 475,  note. 

Coel,  surrendered  to  tbe  English,  under  General  Lake, 
III.  631. 

Coimbelore,  tricen  by  the  English,  11. 546.  Agambv 
the  army  under  Lord  Comwaliis,  III.  152.  Attack 
upon,  repulsed  by  Lieutenant  Chalmers,  234.  Capi- 
tulates to  a  detacbment  of  Tippoo's  army,  ibid. 

Coin,  gold  and  silver,  first  struck  in  India  by  Akbar, 
I.  463.  Copper  coin  struck  by  Mabemet  the  Third, 
518. 

Colbert,  French  East  India  Company  projected  by, 
1.62. 

Colebrooke,  Henly  Thomas,  on  the  religious  eeots  of 
the  Hindus^  quoted,  L  226«  On  the  Hindu  goddess 
Vach,  231,  note.  Brahmen  dialosnie  cited  by,  on 
the  <juestion  of  the  umversal  soid,  ibid*  Acknowledges 
the  inaufldency  of  the  distinction  in  tbe  Hindu  r3i- 
gion  between  tbe  creature  and  the  Crealer,  241. 
Aacrfben  to  the  Hindus  a  fondness  for  scholasttc  dis- 
putation, 389,  note.  Examination  of  bis  work  on 
Sanscrit  Algdbra,  422. 

Collings,  Colonel,  resident  at  Putty  Ghur,  sent  to  ne- 
gotkte  with  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia,  UI.  568.  Hii 
negotiation  unsucoessfiil,  570.  Second  nrimioa, 
583,  585, 588,  589. 

Colonization  of  Indttawith  Englishmen,  benefits  that 
would  have  residted  fit>m,  HI.  334. 

Comera,  servant  of  Mr.  Bettfield,  eoncem  of^  witk  Ik 
',  in  money- leading  transaotkigSt  IL44fc 
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CMiHiaiil  ad  Dien  Khan,  iinposiu'on  practised  by^  in 
the  affiur  of  Nuncomar,  II.  S78. 

Commerce,  active  state  of,  in  Engtand,  under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  I.  S.  Of  the  English  with  the  Moluccas, 
b^^  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  7.  Export  and  import 
articles  €f^  in  Oude,  S479  note.  Rapid  advance  of, 
in  England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, II.  15.  Further  advance  of,  in  the  middle  of 
that  century,  51. 

Commissionera,  Board  of,  appointed  for  the  settlement 
of  the  dominions,  required  by  the  English  of  the 
Nabob  ofOude,  III.  501. 

Committees  in  the  constitution  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany enumerated,  and  their  respective  duties  de- 

'  scribed,  11.  4,  et  seq.  Select  committee  at  Cal- 
cutta, of  whom  and  why  formed,  234.  Its  proceed- 
ings respecting  presents,  288;  respecting  private 
trade,  244 ;  respecting  the  supply  of  vacancies  in 
the  council,  248;  respecting  military  allowances, 
249;  respecting  the  inland  trade  society,  254. 
Committee  of  Circuit.  See  Circuit.  Committee  of 
revenue  in  Bengal,  III.  100. 

Commons,  House  of,  proceedings  in,  on  the  war  in  the 
Camatic,  and  conduct  of  the  supreme  judicature,  II. 
689. .  Instance  of  its  being  inadequate  to  the  ends  it 
was  meant  to  fulfil,  698.  Proceedings  in,  relating 
to  the  aflairs  of  India,  III.  9,  note,  15,  16,  19.  View 
of  parties  in,  26.  Mutual  aspersions  between  minis- 
ters aiid  opposition  in,  relative  to  Mr.  Hastings,  28. 
Discussion  m,  on  the  mode  of  procedure  respect- 
ing evidence  against  Mr.  Hastings,  S9.  Import- 
ance of  the  mode  of  procedure  respecting  Mr. 
Hastings,  rejected  by  the  House,  S5.  Votes  the 
Rohilla  war  not  impeacliable,  S7*  Passes  bills  to 
amend  the  East  India  act,  38.  Object  of  those  bills, 
40,  41.  Articles  of  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings 
brought  up  from  the  Committee  of  the  House,  43. 
Impeachment  voted  and  carried  to  the  Lords,  44 
Proceedings  of,  relative  to  the  impeachment  of  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  ib.  Debates  in,  on  the  declaratory 
bill,  51.  Further  proceedings  of,  on  Mr.  Burke's 
charging  Mr.  Hastings  with  the  murder  of  Nunco- 
mar,  69.  Repnrnancb  Major  Scott  for  reviling  the 
managers  of  Mr.  Hastings's  impeachment,  through 
the  press,  112.  Dd>ates  in,  on  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  dissolution  of  parliament  abated  the  im- 
peachment, lis.  Acts  oft  said  not  to  be  acts  of  the 
people,  116.    Committee  formed  in,  to  disprove  the 

•  charge  of  protraction  of  the  trial,  132.  Procasdings  of, 

•  on  intemperate  language  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
,     182.    Dispute  in,  about  further  time  required  by 

the  managiers  of  the  trial  to  prepare  their  reply,  133. 
Managers  appointed  a  committee  by,  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  delay  in  the  trial,  139.  Votes  the 
thanks  of  the  House  to  the  managers  of  the  trial, 
145.  Report  of  the  Committee  of,  appointed  to 
inspect  the  Lords'  Journals,  relative  to  their  pro- 
ceedings oo  the  trial,  153.  Comments  on  that 
refwrt,  164.  Debates  in,  on  the  war  with  Tippoo 
Saib,  221.  Debates  in,  on  renewal  of  the  £ast 
India  Company's  Charter,  364,  366,  367. 

Commutation  act  and  tax,  II.  704. 

-Company,  for  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  a  new  one 
projected,  1. 76.    OSer  a  loan  of  two  milliona  to  go- 
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vemment  for  leave  to  trade,  80.  Obtain  an  act  of 
incorporation,  83.  Chartered  as  a  regulated  com- 
pany, 84.  Its  feebleness,  85.  Union  of  the  two 
companies  recommended  by  the  King,  86.  The 
union  eflfected,  87. 

Concan,  army  sent  into,  by  Aurnngzebe,  1. 589,  591. 

Condamine,  M.  de  la,  on  the  precious  stones  of  South 
America,  quoted,  I.  351,  note. 

Condillac,  on  the  manner  in  which. the  infant  mind  ge- 
neralizes ideas,  quoted,  I.  381 . 

Conflans,  M.  succeeds  Bussy  in  the  command  of  the 
French  troops  in  Camatic,  and  is  defeated  by  the 
English,  U.  167. 

Congeveram,  burned  by  the  French,  in  revenge  for  a 
similar  ootrage  committed  by  ^e  English  at  Wande- 
wash,  II.  120.  Surprised  and  taken  by  the  French, 
149.     Battle  0^493. 

Consciousness,  ascribed,  by  the  Hindus,  to  vegetables 
.  as  well  as  animals,  L  393. 

Control,  Board  of,  how  constituted,  II.  706.  EffecU 
of,  upon  the  East  India  Company,  707-  Effects 
of,  on  the  government  of  India,  ibid,  et  seq.  Effi- 
cacy of,  as  an  instrument  of  government,  compared 
with  that  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  710.  Con- 
vinced of  the  evil  respecting  the  Nabob  of  A  root's 
debts.  III.  11.  Orders  them  to  be  discharged  with- 
out inquiry,  12.  Remonstrance  of  the  Directors 
against  the.proceeding,  13.  Appoints  a  governor  of 
Madras,  in  opposition  to  the  Directors,  20.  Instead 
of  controlling,  originates  measures,  21.  Orders  the 
Camatic  revenues  to  be  restored,  ibid.  Further 
contest  of,  with  the  Directors,  respecting  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ross,  46.  Power  of,  declared,  48.  Salaries 
given  to  the  members  of^  366. 

Coollee  Khan.     See  Kooli. 

Coolies,  race  of  men  living  in  the  most  inaccessible 
parts  of  Guzerat,  nearly  extirpated  by  Jehangire,  I. 
554. 

Coorgs,  account  of  the.  III.  254. 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  takes  Wandewash,  H.  148.  Re- 
duces Chittapet  and  Arcot,  151.  Further  opera- 
tions and  success  of  the  army  under  him,  152.  Su- 
perseded bv  Major  Monson,  154.  Good  sense  and 
temper  displayed  by  him  on  this  occasion,  ibid.  Re- 
sumes the  command,  155.  Takes  Pondicherry,  156. 
Recalled  from  Patna,  189.  Ajppointed  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  Member  of  tlie  Supreme  Council, 
416.  Opposes  the  treaty  with  the  Rannaof  Gohud, 
proposea  by  the  Governor-General,  417.  Sent  by 
the  Supreme  Council  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Madras  army,  497.  Takes  the  field  against  Hyder, 
502.  Attada,  unsuccessfully,  the  fortified  pModa 
of  Chillambram,  503.  Defeats  Hyder,  though  la- 
bouring under  many  disadvantages,  505.  In  ano- 
ther battle  with  Hyder,  his  army,  after  much  suffer- 
ing, is  obliged  to  fall  back,  507.  Retains  his  army 
so  long  in  the  field,  as  to  endanger  its  return  by  the 
impediments  of  the  Monsoon,  508.  Show^  a  discon^ 
tented  and  quarrelsome  spirit,  516.  Kindness  of 
Lord  Macartney's  treatment  of  him,  while  in  this 
humour,  517,  note.  After  several  months  in  can* 
tonments,  his  armv  again  take  the  field,  and  attempt 
the  reduction  of  Amee,  525*  A  resiment  of  cavalry, 
which  he  called  his  grand  guard,  cvawn  into  ambus- 
6b 
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cade,  and  killed  or  taken  prisoiiers,  Sf6.  Enters 
into  negotiation  with  Tippoo,  and  is  duped,  ibid. 
Unequal  to  tlM  toils  of  conunaiMiy  sails. for  Bengal, 
531-  fieaameB  the  command  and  returns  to  Madras, 
550.    Dies  of  apoplexy,  three  days  after  his  brndtag. 


551. 
122. 


'Money  ]g'r?en    hhn   by  Mr.  Hastings,  III. 


Corah,  province  of,  sold  by  the  English  to  the  Nabob 

of  Oude,  IL  S37. 
Coromandel,  engagement  betnreen  the  English  and 

French  -fleets,  on  the  coast  of,  IL  38. 
Cornidli,  Admiral,  arrives  with  a  fleet  on  the  coast  of 

Pondicherry,  II.  153. 
CornwalKs,     appointed   Oovemor-General  of    India, 

III.  25.      Examined  in  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings, 

139.      Comracncement  of  his  administration,   171. 

His  transactions   with  the   Nabob  of  Oude,   172. 

Treaty   with  tte  Nizam,  ibid.     Accused,  by  this 

treaty,   of  breaking  faitli  with  Tippoo   Saib,   176. 

His  opinion  of  the  probability  of  a  war  with  Tippoo, 

183.  Provides  for  a  vigorous  war   against  him, 

184.  Endeav^Nirs  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Ni- 
zam and  the  Mahrattas,  185,  which  he  effects,  IB6.^ 
His  object  in  this  war,  ibid.  Blaases  the  tardi-; 
ness  of  the  Madras  government,  wlio  condemn  the 
wa^l87.  Goes  to  Madras,  196.  Transactions  be- 
tween hiro'  and  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  197>  Con- 
templates the  necessity  of  assuming  the  territories  of 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  taking  possession  of  the 
revenues,  202.  Takes  the  command  of  the  aivny 
against  Tippoo,  209.  Takes  Bangalore,  210.  Pre- 
pares to  attack  Seringapatam,  21 3 .  Gaiins  the  battle 
of  Arikera,  215.  Obliged  to  retreat  on  accounit  of 
the  distress  of  his  army,  ibid.  Joined  by  the  Mah- 
rattas, 216.  Marches  back  to  Bangalore,  220.  Ex- 
pedient by,  for  the  supply  of  clraught  cattle,  221. 
Consents  to  receive  a  vakeel  from  Tippoo,  224'.  After 
other  operations  of  his  army,  marches  in  person  upon 
Seringapatam,  237.  Operations  of  the  different  co- 
lumns of  his  army  before  Seringapatam,  241,  etseq. 
Besieges  Seringapatam,  248.  Makes  peaoe  with 
Tippoo,  256.  Resigns  his  share  of  prize-money  to 
the  army,  257.  Uis  capture  of  the  French  settle- 
ments, ^3.  H  is  conduct  as  to  financial  and  judicial 
.instructions,  Teoelved  from  authorities  at  home,  265. 
'Uis  plan  x)f  revenjie,  268.  Guided  by  a  theory  in- 
applicable  to  'the  circumstances  of  the  case,  275. 
His  reforms  in  judicature,  279.  His  scheme  for  ju- 
dicature in  the  field  of  civil  law,  28Q.  Forms  (pre- 
scribed by  itfuil  df  technical  ceremonies,  282.  Judges' 
fees  profaibited.by.it,  283.  His  opinion  of  the  state 
of  law  and  government  in  India,  284.  By  his  plan 
of  penal  j^udicature,  courts  of  circuit  erected,  285. 
Observations  on  the  subject  of  his  judicatCHrynystem, 
^7.  His  new  «cheme  of  police,  290.  Kesult  of 
his  financial  and  judicial  reforms,  292;  as  to  Ze- 
mmdars,  ibid.; ,  as  to  the  Ayots,  294 ;  in  >eivil 
causes,  301 ;  in  penal  cases,  909.  RelurnsAo  En- 
^and,  361.  His  expostulatory  letters  )to  the  Nabob 
x)f  .Oude,  386,  387.  Financial  xesults  of  his  admmis- 
-traiien,  ibid.  Again  nominated  Govermu^^ieBeral 
.'andCommanderiin'iCbief,  403.  Resigns  the  appdnt- 
iments,  404.  Aippoiilted  Gavernor-fGeneral  aitbird 
dimey  '702.    Plans  a  jouflMgr  £ir  ihe  acodefcalkm  of 


peace  widi  Holkar,  ibid.  His  representatioii  «f  the 
dreadful  state  of  the  finances,  70S.  CooMnefioes  a  re- 
duction of  the  forces,  ibid.  His  opinion  of  defenm^ 
alliances,  704.  Determined  on  keeping  peace  with 
Sciadia,  by  yielding  every  point  in  dispute,  707 : 
and  to  make  peace  with  Holkar,  by  Testoring  all  the 
dominions  which  had  been  taken  from  hiaa,  708.  His 
negotiations  with  Sdndia,  709.  Remonstrance  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  against  his  measure  for 
dissoWmg  the  ooiMeKioo  of  tbe  British  government 
with  the  minor  princes,  710.  His  death,  711. 
Financial  resulte  of  his  administratioo,  718. 

Correspondence,  East  Isidia  Company's  ComoMttee  of, 
its.  ninctions,  11.  4. 

Cosby,  Cok>nel,  accomit  of  his  expedition  agtmX  Hy- 
der  Ali,  II.  487. 

Cosn«gony«  Hindu,  I.  20i. 

Cossigura,  Rajah  of,  account  of  the  miit  against  him 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  II.  577. 

Cossimhazar,  taken  by  Soraja  DowlAfroai  tbe  Englisb, 
IL98. 

Covelong  fort,  taken  b^  Clive,  II.  77- 

Couocfl  of  defence,  appointed  ibr  theeiaentioB  ofntmn^ 
between  the  Dutcfa  aad  English  Conspanies,  I.  28. 

Courten,  Sir  William,  assoeiaftion  fioimed  by,  for 
trading  to  India,  I.  42.  Its  naiin  with  the  £ast 
India  Company  efected,  47. 

Courts,  civil  and  pennl^  appainted  instead  «f  the  native 
Courts  in  India,  aooount  ja£^  II.  AI&,  Matnra  of 
the  Supreme  Geurta  of  napeal  established  at  the  teat 
of  Ooyemment,  SL6.  .  .Snpraaae  Cowt  of  jodicatore 
in  India  appoanted  by  parlianient.  See  Supseme 
Court.  FourCoufts  ef  appeal  astsMsbedby  Lord 
CornwaUis,  I1L261.  Couiis  «f  CHrcoit  erected  <by 
hiro,  265. 

Courts  of  princes,  one  campaign  in,  better  than  two 
in  the  field,  I.  263,  neSe. 

Couteur,  on  the  iotewan  >cbaiad>er  of  the  Hindos, 
quoted,  I.  308. 

Cow,  held  sacned  hf  rthe  Amonians^  L-^Si ;  and 
Africans,  282,  jmU. 

■Cozoo,  feirtress,  wcMOiderful  QsawtnaaaliioB  of,  i.  936. 

Cranganove  and  J^cotah,  punoheafld  of  the  Dutch,  by 
the  R^ah  of  TravancoMS,  UI.  161.  Lawfidneas  of 
the  purchase  queationed,  li82.  Cranganom  taken 
by  Tippoo  Saib,  IW. 

iCreation,  Hindu  ocooont  oC;  1.200. 

Crete,  iabyyrintb  of,  I.  339,  note. 

Crimes,  indecent,  .of  the.  HAsdns,  I.  1611,  and  note.  In- 
crease -of  crimes  in  India,  the  -eoBse^enee  of  £n- 
gliah  regulations,  UI.  309^;  <of  English  despotbm, 
315 ;  of  defeats  of  theibiv^  ibid^i  ml' the  practice 
of  the  Oourts,  31^  358  ;  of  defects  x>€  the  poCoe, 
319 ;  <>f  tbe  diapooitisMfc  of  Gov^ninent  to  suppose 
all  ito  institotions  penfeot^  823;  of  the  disposition 
of  the  oervunts  .of  fiovejrnaaeiit  to.  give .  none  but 
iiattering  acoouAto,  024:;  .of  Ae  suppooitioo  that 
England  is  the  standard  ef  exoellcnce,  filSS.  By 
^the  slate  of  ci^es  im  4odia»  the  ibu^acss'  of 
^oKQ^nwent  'exeeedingl^.diffioub;,  826.  fl^nodies 
for  the  pteyaleooe  .of  .cnaons  in  Indk,  ifl9.  fiduca- 
tion  supposed  the^idy  true  remedy, :8a8.  Indigencte 
of  Ofpeople  jftie  grand  MUfiOOiof  Mue,  364* 
mtdgnforibistfii^lU  i57. 
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Crisbna,  one  of  tlie  incarnaUoM  of  Vuhiiii»  ftble  d;| 

Cromwetf,  his  war  with  the  Dutch  iniariouft  to  En- 
glish connBerct,  I.  49.  Teraw  on  which  it  was  con- 
cladbd^  ibid* 

Croel^^  inotincgi  of^  iUustrating  the  character  of  the 
Hinihis,  I.  90e»  and  note. 

Cshatriyas,  military  class  of  Hindus,  rank  of,  1. 115. 

CvddaloBe^  taken  by  the  Bnglisb,  11.  1J3.  Taken  by 
.  Tippoa  Saib  and  tbe  French,  5d^.  Proceedings  of 
the  English  for  the  recovery  of»  529.  English  de- 
bated in  an  attack  upon,  538. 

Collian  Sing»  evidence  concerning,  III.  103. 

Cnllucay  coimnentator  on  the  Institutes  of  Menu, 
charged  with  interpolations,  I.  205,  300,  note. 

Camming,  Sir  John,  ordered  to  march,  to  enforce  tbe 
•  plunder  of  the  Begums,  II.  6^^ 

Cnppage,  Major,  defeats  the  army  of  Tippoo  Saib  in 
its  attack  of  Coimbetore»  IIL  234.  Has  an  active 
command  in  the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  251. 

Cutchery,  native  court  in  India,  II.  316. 

Cotchoura,  fort,  taken  by  the  English,  III.  524. 

Guttack,  history  of  the  operations  in,  IIL  651. 

Cuttub,  account  of  his  early  years,  I.  497.  From  his 
first  achievements  in  war,  declared  by  Mahomed  his 
adopted  sott,  ibid.  On  the  death  of  Mahomed,  claims 
the  sovereignty,  498.  During  his  government,  adds 
Babar  and  Bengal  to  the  Mahomediw  dominions,  499. 

Cutwals,  officers  of  police,  abolished.  III.  29a 

Cyclopes^  teosples  of,  and  other  boaldings,  I.  339. 

Cyrus,  no  aceovnt  found  of  him  in  the  Persian  annals, 
.  i.37a 

Daber,  take«  front  the  Seika  by  Sihah  Aulum,  L  595. 

Paoea,litigioos  dispesition  of  the  inhabitanU  of,  I.  310, 
note.  Account  of  the  treatment  of  the  Phousdar  of, 
by  tbe  Supreme  Court,  IL  573. 

D'Acbe,  Fraach  Admiral,  faindis  supplies,  and  quits  the 
oooBt  of  Pondicberry,  U.  146. 

Dadajee  Punt,  takes  poison,  fr6m  the  fear  of  being 
nflde  responsible  lor  the  enormities  of  his  popU, 
Sevagee,  1.  581. 

Dallas,  Indian  brokers,  IL  9i 

Dallas,  Mr.  one  of  Mn  Hastings's  counsel,  III.  58.  In 
.  oon|unolion  with  Mr.  Law  opposes  any  answer  to  the 
first  charge  singly,  59.  His  defence  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, 128. 

Dalrymple,  Major,  commands  a  regiment  in  the  night 
attack  on  Tippoo  Saib,  III.  243 ;  and  at  the  second 
siegeof  Seringapatam,  436. 

Dalton,  Captain^  his  advanced  nost  at  Triconbpoly  at- 
tacked by  the  Mysorianaand  Oestroyed  to  a  man,  II. 
78. 

Dalston,  Captain,  Us  distressed  situation  at  the  assault 
ofTetteeah,IlI.  525. 

Daoody  murderer  of  Mojahed,  loses  his  own  life  by 
assassination,  1. 547. 

Daood  Khan  Punnee,  ^Afghaon,  appointed  Deputy- 
Regent  of  Deccaa,  L  594.    Being  emploved  by 

.  Ferokiere  to  cm  off  Hussun  the  Seyd,  ii  killed  by  a 
ball  in  making  the  attempt,  601.  His  conduct  dur- 
inghia  deputy  gov«rnmaol,  608. 

Dara,  son  or  Shah  Jeban,  his  character,  L  568.  Seiaes 
the.fOvanimentOA  the  ittness  of  his  fiither,  ibid.  Re- 


stores, it  on  his  father's  recovery,  799*  Diefeated  by 
his  brother  Aurungzebe,  and  dies  to  Agra,  570. 
Betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Aurungzebe  and  mur- 
dered, 573. 

Daraporam  taken  by  Colonel  Fulkirton,  II.  541.  Taken 
again  by  the  army  under  Lord  Cornwattis,  III. 
191. 

Dargah,  or  peace  oflicer.  III.  319. 

Darius,  Hystaspes,  part  of  India  included  in  hia  em- 
pire, L  48  J. 

Darwar,  taken  by  tbe  Mahrattas,  when  allies  of  the 
English,  IIL  217. 

D'Auteuil,  destroys  a  thousand  of  Nazir  Jung's  army, 
with  tbe  loss  of  only  two  oir  three  men,  IL  66.  Taken 
prisoner,  74. 

Davis,  John,  in  attempting  the  north-west  passage,  dis- 
covered the  Straits  known  by  his  name,  I.  5. 

Davis,  Mr.  on  tbe  Hindu  astronomy,  quoted,  1.  401. 

Deboigike,  commends  part  of  Scindia's  army.  III.  623. 
Account  of,  ibid.  Retuma  to  £urope  with  his  for- 
tune, 625* 

Debrett,  pamphlet  published  by,  reprehended  by  Lord 
Thurlow,  HI.  165. 

Deccan,  neieaning  of  the  name,  and  extent  of  country  it 
comprises,  L  510.  First  Mahomedan  invasion  of, 
ibid.  Conquests  in,  by  the  third  Mahomed,  517. 
Kingdom  founded  in,  520.  Account  of,  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Akbor,  547.  Divided,  during  Mahmood's 
soivereignty,  into  five  different  kingdoms,  549.  In- 
vaded by  Akbar,  55a  Revolt  of  the  princes  of^ 
against  jehangire,  556.  Account  of,  from  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Akbar,  560.  Visited  by  a  famine, 
562.  Proceedings  against,  by  Shah  Jehan,  ibid. 
Proceedings  against,  by  Aurungzebe,  590»  State  of, 
when  Hussun  was  appointed  to  the  regency,  602. 
Conditions  on  which  it  is  freed  from  the  depredations 
of  the  Mahrattas,  603.  Project  to  dispossess  the  Rajah 
of.  III.  3.  Military  operations  in,  impeded  by  a  la- 
mine,  671. 

Declaratory  bill,  debates  in  parliament  on.  III.  5^. 

Deceits,  robbers  in  gangs,  increase  of,  in  India,  to 
what  attributable.  III.  310. 

Deeg,  town  and  fort  of,  uken  by  the  English,  III.  683, 

Defence,  council  of.     See  Council. 

Delambre,  M.  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Indian  astronomy, 
quoted,  L  400,  note. 

Deieyrit,  M.  Governor  of  Poodieherry,  resists  tbe  at- 
tempt of.  the  English  to  subfugate  iSdortiz  All,  Go- 
vernor of  Velore,  II.  90. 

Delhi,  taken  by  the  Maliomedans,  I.  489.  Court  re- 
moved from,  to  Dowlati^d,  518«  Taken  by  Timur, 
526.  Entered  by  Nuserit,  ibid.'  Taken  by  Nadir 
Shah,  610.  By  the  Abdallees,  620.  By  Gazee  al 
Dien,ibid.  By  the  Mahrattas,  623.  Entered  in  atato 
by  the  Mogul  Emperor,  IL326.  Taken  again  by 
the  Mahrattas,  333.  Battle  of,  IIL  634.  Taken  by 
the  English,  who  possess  themaelves  of  the  person  and 
family  of  the  Emperor,  635.  Gallant  defence  nf, 
against  Holkar,  658. 

Demosthenes,  on  taxation  in  kind  by  tbe  King  of  Boi« 
phorue,  quoted,  I.  197»  note.  On  legblsfion,  IIL 
SiOf  note. 

Deogur,  name  of,  changed  to  Dowlatabad.    Scsi  Dow* 
latabad. 
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Dconjot  liDd(bi,l|.t>si9)t()Ar^up>»fa)VltcooaDt  oU  U*  273. 
Despotismi,  mi^r^,adv^ie''.i9  ibfi  progress  of  ihe  mind 

tb«D  anarcby,.L479«    ' 
D'Estain^CouDt,  11,139.  .     . 

Devi-Cotah,  Eoglish  dfetbrone  the  King  of  Tai^'ore 

from  the  sole  desire  of  possessiDg  it,  II.  50. .  After  a 

repulse,  taken  by  the  Eoglish  with  much  difficulty, 

55.    Taken  by  the  French,  131.     Again  by  the 

English,  152. 
Devi,  or  Deby  Sing,  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  picture  of 

his  cruelties.  III.  56,  109,  note.    Discussion  on  the 

subject  of,  between  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Hastings's 

counsel,  107,  note. 
Devotion,  merit  attached  to,  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu, 

I.  26*. 
De  Witt,  on  the.  subject  of  the  Dutch  fisheries,  quoted, 

1.66. 
Dherna,  sitting  in,  meaning  of  the  practice  of,  in  the 

Hindu  administration  of  justice,  1. 144, 145,  note^ 
Dhoondia,  Mahratta  adventurer,  account  of,  IIL  443. 
Diaphantus,  his  algebraic  writings  known  to  the  Hindus, 

I.  422.  Extent  of  his  knowledge  in  algebra,  424. 
Books,  written  by  him  on  the  subject,  lost,  ibid. 
The  first  writer  on  indeterminate  problems,  whence 
the  name  ofDiophantine  problems,  427< 

Dictionaries,  those  of  the  Hindus  written  in  verse,  I. 

363. 
Digest  of  Hindu  Law  on  contracts  and  successions,  I. 

133,  note,  134,  note,  136,  note.    Extract  from,  on 

the  tenure  of  land,  183,  note. 
Digits,  of  the  Hindus,  real  hieroglyphics,  I.  405* 
DiSer  Khan,  sent  against  Sevagee,  1. 583,  586. 
Dlndi^ul,  defence  of\  committeid  to  Hydcr  Ali,  when 

an  mferior  officer,  II.  273.    Reduced  by  Colonel 

Fullarton,   541.    Taken  by  the  army  under  Lord 

Cornwallis,  UI.  192. 
Dirom,  Major,  has  an  active  command  in  the  siege  of 

Seringapatam,  III.  252. 
Discoveries,  modern,  taken  from  hints  in  the  ancient 

classics,  I.  401. 
Dividends,  how  made  by  the  East  India  Company  when 

there  are  no  profits,  II.  705. 
Divorce,  power  of,  by  the  Hindu  laws,  given  to  the 

husband,  L  297. 
Doab,  geographical  situation  of,  I.  510. 
D'Obsonville,  on   the  religious    controversies  of  the 

Hindus,  quoted,  I.  226,  note. 
Dominions,  British,  in  India,  extent  of,  geographically 

described^  1. 1. 
Don,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  commands  a  column  in  the 

attack  on  the  fortress  of  Bhurtpore,  III.  687. 
Pooadee  Khan,  joms  the  army  of  Dooranees  against 

the  Mahrattas,  I.  623. 
Dooloob  Ram,  ungrateful  conduct  of  Meer  Jaffier  to, 

II.  160.  His  destruction  resolved  on,  164.  Is  as- 
sassinated, 165. 

Dooranee,  name  whence  derived,  I.  614,  615,  note. 
Doost  Ali,  Nabob' of  Camatic,  II.  57.    Loses  his  life 

in  resisting  an  invasion  of  the  Mahrattas,  58. 
Dowdeswell,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  police  of  Bengal, 

III.311. 
Dowla,  Aliteram  al,  petitions  for  the  office,  of  Neabut 

Nizamut,  IL  320.'  * 

Dowhii  Asophul.    See  Oude. 

1 


Dowla,  Inttsan,  vizir  to  Ahmed  Shtdi,  1. 618.         - ;; 

Dowla,  Mubarek  al,  succeeds  to  the  Nabobdup.  of 
Bengal,  II.  290.  Company  dissatisfied  with  toe  al- 
lowance afforded  him,  ibkL  Care  of  his  household 
to  whom  entrusted,  322.  Complains  of  the  severity 
with  which  he  is  treated  by  Mahomed  Reia  Khan^ 
398.  See  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  and  Munny  Be- 
gum. 

Dowla,  Nujeeb  ad,  Rohilla  chief,  appointed  to  tke 
office  of  Ameer  al  Omrah,  I.  620.  On  the  taking 
of  Delhi  by  Gazee,  escapes  to  Rohilcnnd,  621. 
Joins  the  Dooranee  army  against  the  Mahrattas,  623. 
Confirmed  in  the  office  of  Omrah  by  Shah  Auliun, 
U.  174.  His  death,  325.  His  excellent  character, 
328,  note. 

Dowla,  Nujeem  ad,  made  Subahdar  of  Bengal  on  the 
death  of  Suraja  Dowla,  II.  213.  Degraded  state  to 
which  he  is  reduced  by  his  treaty  with  the  East 
India  Company,  214.  Sums  paid  by  him  to  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  on  his  accession,  220.  Pee- 
sents  a  letter  to  Clive  on  tlie  restraints  imposed  an 
him,  238.  New  terms  imposed  on  him  aqoially  hu- 
miliating, 240.  His  death  and  cbaraoieK,  253.  Pre- 
sents made  by  him  to  Clive,  257. 

Dowla,  Sujah  ad.    See  Oude. 

Dowla,  Suiaja,  Subahdar  of  Benoid,  his  diarader  and 
fimtacts  of  his  government,  II.  98.  Offended  with 
the  Ei^h,  ibid.  Attacks  and  takes  CakuAta,  99. 
Shuts  up  .its^iefeadersin  the  Blaek  Hole,  100.  Loses 
CalcutU  and  Ho<^ly»  105.  Cooeliides  a  treai^ 
with  the  English,  106.  Haa  new  disputes  with  ihe 
English,  109*  Plan  formed  for  his  dethronement, 
ibid.    Defeated  at  Plassy,  112.    Assassinated,  1 13. 

Dowla,  Syeffiil,  succeeds  his  brother  Niijeem,  as  So- 
bahdar  of  Bengal,  U.  .258.  Dies  of  the  small-pozy 
290- 


a  Portuguese  East  lodiaman^  11. 

Drake,  Mr.  Governor  of  Calcutta,  accused  of  qaittiiig 
it  improperly,  II.  99. 

Drapier,  Colonel,  arrival  of,  in  India,  IL  137.  - 

DroiU,  of  prize  monej^  demanded  of  the  East  India 
Company,  by  King  James^  and  Lord  Higk' Adnsiial ' 
Buckingham,  I.  31. 

Druids,  resemblance  of  their  doctrines  to  those  of  the 
Brahmens,  Magi,  Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians,  1. 112, 
note,  211.    Their  philosonbical  attainments,  379. 

Duan,  functions  of,  assumea  by  the  East  .India  Com- 
pany, IL  310.  Ruinous  consequences  of  this  mea- 
sure  to  the  Indians,  littleknown  to  the  Directors, 
311.  Mode  adopted  for  perforfflin|^  those  ftmctions 
in  the  coUection  of  the  revenue,  ibid*;  in  the  admi- 
nistration  of  justice,  313. 

Duannee,  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  granted,  by 
the  Emperor,  to  the  English,  U.  243. 

Dubhoy,  fortress  of,  taken  by  Goddard,  IL  415. 

Dubois,  Abb^,  on  the  practice  of  the  Hindus  of  set- 
tling lawHBuits  by  arbitration,  quoted,  1. 172,  note. 
On  the  defeat  of  judicial  adounistration  in  India, 
172.  On  the  tenure  ofland  in  India,  186,  note..  On 
the  little  merit  due  to  the  Vedas,  283,  iiote.  On  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  the  doOrine  of  the 
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pgychoeii,  284.  On  the  treatment  of  women  in  India, 
296f  note.  On  marriages  by  purchase  in  India,  299, 
note.  On  community  of  wives  in  Madura,  802,  note. 
His  account  of  the  manners  of  the  Hindus,  32^.  On 
the  state  of  painting  and  music  of  the  Hindus,  quoted, 
$59,  note.  Extract  from,  exhibiting  a  correct  delinea- 
tion of  the  rude  features  of  Hindu  poetry,  371,  note. 
On  the  poetry  of  the  Scalds,  quoted,  ibid.  On  the 
passion  of  the  Hindus  for  the  wonderful,  375,  note. 
On  the  Hindu  fortifications,  465,  note. 

Duncan,  Governor,  his  opinion  of  the  claims  of  the 
Nabob  of  Surat,  IH.  529,  531. 

Dunda  Raiapore,  taken  by  Sevagee,  L  587. 

Dundas,  Henry,  presiding  member  of  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
the  war  in  the  Carnatic,  II.  689.  His  speech  against 

.  Indian  delinquency,  ibid.  Urges  the  legislature  to 
specific  propositions  against,  Mr.  Hastings,  691.  His 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  a&irs  of  India,  693. 
Trivial  nature  of  his  services  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  708.  Nature  of  his  bill  to  dis- 
charge the  debts  of  the  Nahob  of  Arcot,  III.  12. 
Defends  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  13. 
His  idea  of  security  unfounded,  19.  His  sentiments 
on  the  proposed  appointment  of  Lord  Macartney,  as 
Govemor^General  of  India,  25.  His  speecli  on  Mr. 
Burke's  motion  for  paperjs,  28.  Objects  to  the  pro- 
duction of  papers  relative  to  Qude,  32.  Defends  Mr. 
Hasting  37.  His  conduct  on  the  Declaration  Bill, 
51.  His  conduct  on  the  bills  for  renewing  the  Com- 
pany's charter,  366. 

Duperron,  Anquetil,  on  the  interest  of  the  ryots  in 
land  quoted,  I.  194,  note.  On  the  obscenities  of 
Crishna,  222,  note.  On  the  hospital  for  animals  at 
Surat,  28^,  note.  On  the  ancient  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Asiatic,  Indian,  and  European  nations, 
403,  note.  On  the  absurd  mode  of  teaching  in  the 
Hindu  schools^  408,  note.  On  the  disposition  of  the 
Brahmens  to  accommodate  their  sacred  records  to 

•  European  ideas,  410,  note.  On  the  origin  of  the  ex- 
aggerated accounts  of  travellers,  in  their  narratives, 
and  of  scholars,  as  to  any  language  they  have  learned 
with  difficulty,  436,  note.  On  the  perfidious  charac- 
ter of  Indian  princes,  457,  note. 

Dupleix,  Joseph  Francis,  his  earlv  history,  II.  39.  Ae- 
semblance  of  his  character  to  that  of  Buonaparte  and 
Frederic  the  Great,  ibid.  note.  Deemed,  by  his  ta- 
lents, the  fittest  person  to  superintend  tbe  business 
of  the  French  Company  at  Chandemi^or,  40.  His 
activity  when  raisea  to  the  station  of  Governor  of 
Pondicherry,  ibid.  His  opposition  to  the  plans  of  La- 
bourdonnais,  41.  Vehemently  resists  the  restoration 
of  Madras  to  the  English,  42.  First  deludes  the 
Nabob,  and  then  defeats  him  in  battle,  44.  Basely 
breaks  faith  with  the  English,  45.  His.enterprize 
against  Fort  St.  David,  46.  Defeated  in  his.  attack 
upon  Cuddalore,  48.  His  vain  boasting  on  the  failure 
otthe  English  attack  on  Pondicherry,  50.  His  policy 
in  supporting  the  pretensions  of  Chunda  Saheb  to  the 
government  of  the  Carnatic,  60.  Gifted  with  the  so- 
vereignty of  eighty-one  villages,  62.  Secretly  in- 
tri^es  against  Chunda  Saheb,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived these  vilWes,  63.  Dexterity  with  which  he 
extricates  himself  firom  difficulties,  65.    Appointed 


Governor  of  Uie  Moglil  dominioiur  on  the*  coast  o^ 
Coromandel,  67.  Characterised  as  an  audacious  con- 
temner of  truth,  70,  note.  Falsely  charges  Major 
Lawrence  with  the  murder  of  Chunda  Saheb,  75. 
Further  trait  of  his  perseverance,  and  the  resources 
of  his  mind  in  difficulties,  76.  His  attempt  to  engage 
Mortez  Ali,  Governor  of  Velore,  in  the  interest  of  the 
French,  78.  Attempts  a  negociation  with  the  Eng- 
lish, 81.  General  prejudice  entertained  against  him 
both  in  France  and  England,  83.  Is  superseded,  84. 
Returns  to  Europe,  88.  Ill  treated  by  his  nation, 
ibid.,  which,  Voltaire  says,  hastened  his  death,  ibid, 
note. 

Dupuis,  on  the  worship  of  the  planets  by  ancient 
nations,  quoted,  I.  241,  note 

Dutch,  commencement  of  their  East  India  Company, 
1. 12.  Expel  the  Portuguese  from  the  Moluccas,  25. 
Take  two  English  Indiamen,  26.  Present  a  memo- 
rial against  the  proceedings  of  the  English  Com- 
pany to  King  James,  27.  Compromise  between  them 
an4  the  English,  28.  Destroy  Polaroon,  32.  Ex- 
ecute Captain  Towerson  and  nine  Englishmen,  having 
first  applied  the  torture,  ibid.  Claim  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  Moluccas,.  Bandas,  and  Ambo^a,  35. 
Entitle  the  seat  of  their  government  in  India,  Bata- 
via,  36.  Their  treaty  with  the  Portuguese,  46.  Cap- 
ture four  English  East  Indiamen,  49.  Alarmed  at 
an  open  trade  by  the  English,  52.  Ceylon  possessed 
by  them,  54*  Their  subterfuges  to  evade  the  cession 
of  Polaroon,  59.  Polaroon  and  Damm  ceded  to  them, 
60.  Their  fisheries,  66.  Period  of  the  commence- 
ment of  their  conquests  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
taking  the  island  of  Goa,  450.  Send  a  large  rein- 
forcement of  troops  to  their  settlement  in  Bengal, 
II.  172.  The  whole  of  these  troops  made  prisoners 
or  killed,  and  six  Dutch  East  Indiamen  taken  by  the 
English,  173.  Purchase  i^agore  of  the  Rajah  of 
Tanjore,  450.  Involved  on  this  account  in  a  war 
with  the  English,  451.  Negapatnam  and  Trincoma- 
lee  taken  from  them,  511.  Five  Indiamen  taken 
from  them  in  Saldanha  Bay,  521.  Sell  the  forts 
of  Cranganore  and  Jaycottidi  to  the  Rajah  of  Tra* 
vaucore.  III.  181.  Their  settlements  in  India  and 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  taken  by  the  English, 
402. 

Dutens,  Mr.  published  a  work  to  prove  that  the  modem 
discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences  may  be  found  in 
the  writinffs  of  the  ancients,  I.  410,  note. 

Dutta  Scindia,  Mahratta  chief,  defeated  by  Siijah  ad 
Dowla,  I.  621. 

Duvelaer,  M.  envoy  on  the  part  of  the  French  in  the 
negotiation  of  a  peace  with  the  Enslish,  II.  82. 

Dying,  art  of^  among  the  Hindus,  1.  345.  Amons 
the  Persians  and  Colchians,  ibid.  note.  Scarlet  dyed 
by  the  Chinese  more  exquisitely  than  by  any  other 
nation,  345. 

East  India  Company,  Dutch,    See  Dutch. 

East  India  Company,  English,  its  origin,  1. 13.  Its 
first  charter,  14.  Its  first  voyage,  15.  Account  of 
its  eieht  succeeding  voyages,  16.  Its  charter  re- 
newed, 17.  Its  first  establishment  on  the  continent 
of  India,  18.  Made  a  joint  stock  oomoany,  19*. 
Profit  of  eight  voyages  made  by  it,  ana  of  four 
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othersy  tubsequently  made,  20.  Sir  Thomas  Roe's 
advice  to  the  Company,  21.  Opens  a  trade  with 
Persia,  24.  Rivalship  which  the  Company  experi- 
ences from  other  European  nations,  ibid.  Establishes 
settlements  at  Polaroon  and  Rosen^n,  26.  Two  of 
its  ships  carried  away  by  the  Dutch,  ibid.  Its  reply 
to  the  complaints  made  by  the  Dutch  to  King  James, 
27.  Forms  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  28 ;  which  the 
Dutch  evade,  29.  Its  contest  with  the  Portuguese, 
SO.  Its  success  in  further  voyages,  31.  Demands 
upoD  it  by  King  James,  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, ibid.  Entrusted  with  tlie  exercise  of  martial 
law,  36.  Ill  success  of  its  trade  with  Persia,  ibid. 
Seeks  reparation  for  the  injury  at  Amboyna,  37»  49. 
See  Amboyna.  Establishes  factories  at  Masulipatam 
and  Putlicat,  which  are  afterwards  relinquished,  ibid. 
Account  of  further  voyages,  38.  Its  charter  re- 
newed, ibid.  Its  third  joint-stock,  40.  Its  con- 
nexions along  the  Eastern  coast  of  Hindustan  ex- 
tended, ibid.  Forms  a  treaty  with  the  Portuguese, 
41.  Alarmed  for  its  privileges,  ibid.  Its  charter 
violated  by  King  Charles,  who  grants  a  trading  li- 
cence to  Sir  William  Courten,  42.  Question,  to 
whom  the  property  of  the  Company  belongs,  agitated, 
44.  Its  fourth  joint-stock,  ibid.  Its  magazines  seized 
by  the  King,  45.  Its  first  settlement  at  Madras,  ibid. 
Its  trade  languishes  for  want  of  funds,  46.  Unites 
with  Courten*8  association,  and  is  denominated  the 
United  Joint-stock,  47.  Disputes  among  the  owners 
of  iU  different  stock,  50,  52.  Obtains  a  new  charter 
from  Charles  the  Second,  57.  State  of  its  capital  and 
trade,  ibid.  Obtains  the  cession  of  Bombay  from  the 
Portuguese,  58.  Refractory  conduct  of  its  servante 
in  India,  60.  Altercation  between  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  on  a  transaction  of  the  Company,  61 . 
Projects  a  trade  with  Japan,  63.  Increases  iu  fdnds, 
64.  St.  Helena  granted  to  it  by  royal  charter,  65. 
Value  of  its  adventures  from  the  year  1674  to  1682, 
67.  Establishes  an  agency  in  Bengal,  ibid.  Com- 
mences a  trade  with  China,  68.  Establishes  new  re- 
gulations for  its  servants,  ibid.  Threatened  with  a 
rival  company,  69.  Greatly  in  debt,  ibid.  Obtains 
the  powers  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  70.  Occasions 
a  revolt,  by  an  attempt  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  its 
government,  71.  Goes  to  war  with  the  native  powers 
in  India,  72.  Is  bent  on  acquiring  territory,  74. 
Employs  Armenian  brokers  in  preference  to  its  own 
servants,  75.  Again  threatened  with  a  rival  cotn- 
pany,  76.  Severity  of  its  proceedings  against  private 
traders,  77.  Obtains  a  new  charter  from  King  Wil- 
liam, 78.  Amount  of  sums  expended  by  it  to  bribe 
men  in  power,  79.  Successful  attempts  of  a  new 
association  against  it,  82.  Estates  of  the  Company 
made  liable  for  its  debto,  83.  Union  effected  be- 
tween it,  and  the  new  Company,  87.  ■■  Con-- 
stitution  of  the  United  Company  minutely  described, 
II.  2,  et  seq.  Amount  of  its  trade,  export,  and  im- 
port, 7.  Its  mode  of  transacting  business,  8.  Plan 
of  iu  government  in  India,  10.  New  charter  granted 
it  by  George  the  First  for  improving  the  'administra- 
tion of  justice,  12.  Further  account  of  its  exports 
and  imports,  15.  Obtains  a  seven  years'  extension 
of  its  charter,  16.  Obtains  a  proclamation  against 
interlopers,  ibid.    Empowered  to  seise,  as  guilty  of 


a  high  mMdemeaDOor,  all  British  subjects  firniid  in 
India,  and  not  in  its  service,  and  to  send  them  home 
for  punishment,  17.  Authorised  by  parliament  to 
borrow  money,  but  for  the  purposes  of  trade  only, 
18.  Sends  an  embassy  to  die  court  of  Feriricsere, 
the  Mogul,  19.  Account  of  the  disputes  arising 
from  the  private  trade  of  its  servants,  22.  Parlia- 
ment petitioned  against  its  monopoly,  23.  Efforts 
of  the  Company  in  support  of  the  monopoly,  24. 
Arguments  employed  by  the  Company  examined, 
26.  The  advocates  of  the  Company  succe»liil  in 
parliament,  28.  State  of  its  trade  fVom  the  year 
1730  to  1744,  29.  State  of  its  dividends,  30.  At- 
tempts  and  accomplishes  a  further  prolongatkm  of 
its  exclusive  privileges,  ibid.  Forther  account  of 
the  state  of  its  trade,  51.  B^ins  to  act  as  a  war- 
like  power  in  India,  52.  Obtains  Pondicbeny,  156. 
Its  pecuniary  distress,  181,  note.  Discord  in  its 
council  in  Bengal,  183.  Its  resentment  of  the  con- 
tumely of  Clive  and  other  of  its  servants,  191.  Na- 
ture of  the  private  trade  of  its  servants,  194;  and 
the  disorders  produced  by  It,  195.  Shameful  in- 
stance of  the  injustice  of  its  servants,  respecting 
duties  on  the  internal  trade,  201.  Takes  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Subadaree  of  BengUl  into  its  own 
hands,  and  forms  an  arrangement  for  the  civil  go- 
vernment, 214.  Condemns  the  private  trade  of  its 
servants,  216.  Prohibits  its  servants  from  receiving 
presents,  217.  Statement  of  sums  received  as  pre- 
sents by  its  servants  from  native  princes,  218.  Ob« 
tains  a  jaghire  from  the  Nabob  of  l>eecan,  229. 
State  of  the  corruption  and  rapacity  €^  its  servants 
on  the  second  aaministration  of  Clive,  237.  Its 
orders  for  abolishing  the  inland  trade  and  prohibiting 
the  receipt  of  presents  disregarded,  238,  244.  Con- 
demns Clive  for  extending  its  dominions,  240.  Ac- 
quires the  Duannee  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa, 
243.  Committee  of  its  Supreme  Connci)  in  Bengal 
convert  private  trade  into  a  monopoly  for  the  exdu- 
sive  benefit  of  the  superior  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, 246.  Recommends  a  reduction  of  military 
allowances,  249.  Consequences  of  this  measure, 
250.  Further  prohibitory  orders  by  the  Company 
respecting  private  trade,  and  fbrther  disobedience 
in  its  servants,  254.  Parliament  assumes  the  con- 
trol of  iu  rate  of  dividend,  257.  The  territories  of 
the  Company  not  held  by  it  in  sovereignty,  ibid. 
State  of  its  afiairs  on  the  departure  of  ulive  from 
India,  258.  Increase  of  its  financial  difficulties  dur- 
ing a  period  of  profound  tranquillity  accounted  for, 
260.  Its  expedition  against  the  Ri^ah  of  Ghnrka 
unsuccessful,  261.  Distress  of  its  finances  on  tiie 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Hyder  AH,  ibid. 
New  arrangements  for  paying  the  higher  order  of  its 
servants,  262.  Orders  the  operations  of  its  troops 
to  be  confined  within  its  own  territories,  268.  Fur- 
ther account  of  its  financial  distresses,  ibid.  Bills 
drawn  by  its  servants  in  India  upon  the  Company  at 
home,  effects  of  this  proceeding,  264*  Its  troops 
take  possession  of  the  Northern  Circars,  and  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  Nizam  ^i,  270.  The  Com- 
pany involved  by  this  treaty  in  a  war  with  Hyder 
Ali,  271.  See  Hyder  Ali.  New  arrangements  of 
its  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Indian  tarritoiyt 
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286.  From  the  grievous  failure  of  iu  annual  trea- 
sures a  board  of  supervisors  devised  for  the  remedy 
of  eviky  287.  Allowed  by  ministers  to  send  out  u 
king's  commissioner  to  India,  288.  The  vessel  in 
which  the  supervisors  take  their  passage  lost^  and 
no  intelligence  of  her  or  her  passengers  ever  re- 
ceived, 289.  Further  increase  of  the  Company's 
pecuniary  difficulties,  290.  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  appointed  to  investigate  its  aftairs,  293. 
Terms  on  which  it  petitions  for  relief,  295.  Chi^nge 
in  its  constitution  by  parliament,  296.  EffecU  of 
the  change,  298.  Financial  and  commercial  state 
of  the  Company,  304.  Vices  of  its  administration 
by  iu  servants  m  India,  when  Mr.  Hastings  was  ap- 
pointed Governor-General,  S08.  The  Company 
openly  assume  the  functions  o£  the  duan,  310 ;  ig- 
norant at  the  same  time  of  its  consequences,  31 1. 
Boasted  improvement  of  the  Company's  finances  in 
Bengal,  by  Mr.  Hastings,  refuted,  34^.  Com- 
mencement of  the  new  government  framed  by  par- 
liament for  the  Company's  affiurs,  349.  Pretended 
disapproval  of  the  Company  to  the  obtaining  Sal- 
sette  by  force,  364.  Approves  of  the  treaty  with 
Ragoba^  370.  Plans  of  taxation,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hastings  and  Mr.  Francis,  rejected  by  the  Com- 
pany, 392.  Directs  the  restoration  to  office  of  Mr. 
jBristow  and  Mr,  Fowke,  who  had  been  removed  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  396.  The  Governor  and  Council  de- 
cide by  vote  that  the  directions  of  the  Company  in 
ihis  business  shall  not  be  complied .  with,  397«  The 
removal  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khaji  and  the  establish- 
ing Munny  Begum,  disapproved  by  the  Company, 
and  ordered  to  be  reverseo,  401.  Expresses  its  ap- 
proval of  attacking  the  Poonah  states,  408.  Its  in- 
dignation at  the  unsuccessful  result  of  this  attack, 
409.  Sir  John  Lindsay  vested  by  the  Company  to 
take  command  of  its  vessels  of  war  in  the  Indian 
seaa*  and  treat  and  «ettle  matters  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  while  secretly  appointed  by  the  Crown  as 
minister  plenipotentiary,  423.  Dangerous  conse- 
quences of  these  jarring  powers  in  the  same  person, 
424.  Government  or  India  in  the  hands  of  the 
Company  more  likely  to  have  a  favourable  change, 
than  in  the  hands  of  tlie  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
430.  Conduct  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company  in 
England  on  the  dethronement  of  the  Rajah  of  Tan- 
jore,  452.  The  Company  appoint  I^ord  Pigot  Go- 
vernor of  Madras^  453.  Orders  af  Committee  of 
Circuit  to  be  formed  for  ascertaining  the  state  of  the 
country  subject  to  the  Madras  Presidency,  4v55. 
Orders  Lord'  Pigot,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by 
the  council  of  Madras,  to^e  restorctd  to  office,  464. 
See  Pigot.  Appoints  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  G/9vernor 
on  the  recall  of  Lord  Pigot,  464.  See  Rumbold. 
Expresses  its  disapprobation  of  the  treaty  of  Vizerara 
Raz,  468.  Appoints  Lord  Macartney  on  the  re- 
moval of  Rumbold,  508.  Represents  to  ministers 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature appointed  by  parliament,  566.  New  board 
for  the  regulation  of  its  reyem^es,  5BS.  Expresses 
its  disapprobation  of  the  treatment  of  the  Rajah  of 
Benares  by  Mr.  Hastings,  617.  Its  animadversions 
on  Mr.  Hastinffs's  removal  jaf  Mr.  Bristow  and  Mr. 
FowJce»  6i52.  Its  decision  r^pfecftiog  the  tre^toient 


of  the  Begums,  661  •  Legislative  proceedings  rela- 
tive to  its  loans  and  dividends,  685.  Discussions 
relative  to  the  renewal  of  its  charter,  686.  Regif- 
lations  introduced  on  the  renewal  of  its  charter  by 
Lord  North,  687*  Bill  for  restraining  its  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  689*  Petitions  parliament 
for  pecuniary  relief,  692,  704.  How  its  divid- 
ends are  made  when  there  are  no  pro6ts,  705« 
Bills  introduced  into  parliament  for  the  better 
government  of  jts  aftairs,  693,  694,  705.  See  further, 
Dundas,  Fox,  Pitt.  Effects  of  the  Board  of  Control  on 

the  Company,  707. State  of  its  government 

in  India  on  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hastmgs,  IIL  6. 
Remonstrates  against  payment  of  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot's  debts,  as  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Control, 
13.  Appoints  Mr.  Holland  Governor  of  Madras, 
but  oppo«ed  in  it  by  the  Board  of  Control,  20.  New 
bills  m  parliament  for  the  better  management  of  its 
afbirs,  object  of  the  first,  38  ;  object  of  the  second 
and  third,  40.  Allowed  to  raise  mone^  and  increase 
its  stock,  41.  Attempts  to  recover  its  power,  46, 
but  subdued  by  Mr.  Pitt's  declaratory  bill,  47. 
VotaB  an  annuity  of  5,000/.  and  other  sums  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  152.  Territory  of  Rhandaterrah  assigned 
to  it,  to  liquidate  a  long  standing  debt,  177.  Though 
pleased  ^ith  Sir  A.  CampbelPs  arrangements,  yel 
considers  injustice  to  have  been  done  to  the  Rajah 
of  Tanjore,  199.  Makes  an  addition  to  the  sums  re- 
quired of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  ibid.  Approves  the 
measure  of  taking  possession  of  his  revenues,  205. 
Sends  out  recruits  of  men  and  money  on  the  war 
with  Xippoo,  232.  Its  finances  in  1793,  361.  Re- 
newal of  its  charter  opposed  by  the  English  merv 
chants  and  manufacturers,  363.  Adds  2,000,000/. 
to  its  stpck,  by  subscription,  365.  Debatea  in  par^ 
liament  on  renewal  of  its  charter,  367.  Imposes  ad- 
ditional burdens  on  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  389.  Flir- 
ruckabad  ceded  to  it,  522.  Its  desire  for  good  go- 
vernment in  India,  549.  Its  instructions  to  Liord 
Moroington  respecting  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  533, 
^  Takes  upon  iuelf  the  debts  of  the  Nabob,  556.  Go- 
vernment of  the  Carnatic  seized  by  it,  ibid.  Ap- 
proves of  the  proceedings  against  the  Nabob  before 
It  knew  what  the  proceedmgs  were,  557,  State,  of 
its  revenues  from  1793  to  1805,  719,  et  seq.  See  fiir* 
ther.  Control,  Board  of. 

East  India  Company,  French.     See  French. 

Ecbal,  account  of,  I.  526* 

Ecbatana,  city  of,  and  its  palace,  I.  339,  note. 

Education,  loar  state  of,  among  the  Hindus,  L  408. 
Attention  paid  to  it  by  the  Turks  and  Persiana,  409. 
Considered  by  the  Americans  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
as  a  principal  duty  of  the  government,  ibid,  and  note. 
Insufficient  as  a  remedy  for  Indian  crimes,  IIL  338, 
358. 

Edwards,  Captain,  gives  evidenee  €£  Colonel  Hannay 
being  the  occasion  of  the  insurrections  in  Goruck- 

.    pore,  II.  639. 

^gerton.  Colonel,  one  of  the  committee  sent  to' settle 
the  government  of  Poonah,  II.  407. 

Egypt,  intelligence  of  the  French  expedition  to,  IIL 
418.     The  fleet  destroved  by  Admiral  Nelson,  420. 

Egyptians,  chronology  of,  I.  S^.  Worshippers  of  the 
auo^  24I9  note,    W^i^bippers  of  fba  ox  and  other 
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animals,  281.  Their  metlMil  of  countiog,  4O0. 
Their  degree  of  civilization  estimated,  477,  note. 

-Ekojee  or  Angogee«  half-brother  of  Sevagee,  he  and 
his  posterity  left  Rajahs  of  Tanjore,  I.  582. 

Elemerils,  origin  of  the  worship  of,  I.  243. 

Elephanta,  cave  of,  I.  334. 

-EUavanasore,  taken  by  the  French,  IL  118. 

Elliot,  Sir  Gilbert,  articles  of  impeachment  by,  against 
Sir  Elijah  Impey,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  III.  44. 

Ellis,  Mr.  one  of  the  Bengal  Council,  characterised  as 
of  a  violent  temper,  II.  184.  Appointed  chief  of 
the  factory  at  Patna,  192.  Instances  of  his  arbi- 
trary conduct  to  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  ibid.  Threat* 
ens  and  afterwards  invades  Patna,  203. 

Elphinstone,  Mr.  his  character  of  the  Usbecks,  I.  S31, 
note.  Aijcribes  to  the  Afghauns  a  love  of  the  sub- 
tleties of  metaphysics,  381.  His  account  of  the 
tenets  of  the  sect  called  Sofees,  387,  note. 

Embassy,  sent  to  the  Mogul  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  I. 
13.  Result  of  the  measure,  40.  By  the  East 
India  Company,  to  the  court  of  Feroksere,  II.  19. 
Of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  to  the  Mogul  court,  20.  By 
the  Supreme  Council,  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  406. 
By  Lord  Momington,  to  the  Kmg  of  Persia^  HI. 
467. 

Emir  Jumla,  account  of,  I.  556.    Made  Vizir  to  Shah 

'    Jehan,  557.    His  exploits,  in  concert  with  Auning- 

-  zcbe,  in  Deccan,  $67.  Aids  Aurungzebe  in  the 
defeat  of  his  brother  Suja,  573.    From  the  jealousy 

•  of  Aurungzebe  sent  to  make  war  against  the  King 
of  Assam,  576.    Returning  fVom  the  expedition  is 

'    attacked  with  a  dysentery  and  dies,  577. 

Emir  Jumla,  favourite  of  Feroksere,  his  plots  against 
the  two  Seyds,  Hussun  and  Abdoola,  1. 600. 

Emrut  Rao,   afl^irs    of    Poonah  administered  in  his 

'    name,  III.  576.    Intention  ascribed  to  him  of  bum- 

-  ing  that  city,  587.  Flies  from  it,  on  the  arrival  of 
General  Wellesley^  ibid. 

Englah,  Ambagee,  seized  by  the  English,  III.  691. 
Enelish,  commercial  and  nautical  spirit  of,  under  Queen 

Elizabeth,  I.  3.  Instances  of  the  use  of  torture 
'  bjy,  33.  Increasing  prosperity  of,  from  the  acces- 
'    sion  of  James  the  First,  64.    Pretended  descent  of, 

91,  note.     Accused  of  blind  opposition  to  innova- 

-  tion,  347»  note.  Defects  of  their  code  of  laws. 
Their  laws  charged  with  being  more  cruel  than  the 
Mahomedan  law  of  mutilation,  640.  English  des- 
potism the  cause  of  Indian  crimes.  III.  315.  Eng- 
lish notions  of  law  irrational,  28S.  For  mili- 
tary transactions  of  the  Enelish^  see  the  names 
of  the  respective  places  which  were  the  scenes  of 

'  them,  and  the  names  of  the  officers  by  whom  they 
were  performed. 

Erroad,  taken  by  the  army  under  Lord  Comwallis,  III. 
192. 

Ethics,  state  of,  with  the  Hindus,  I.  388. 

Evidence,  Hindu  laws  relating  to,  1. 162.  Remarks  on 
the  English  law  of,  III.  33.  Some  of  the  rules 
of,  examined,  64.  Self-convicting  evidence  ex- 
amined, 87.  In  evidence  alone  consists  the  trial  of 
a  cause,  162.    Circumstantial  evidence,  165. 

Excavations,  Indian,  I.  334,  note.  Their  wonderful 
appearance  partly  ascribable  to  nature,  ibid. 

Expeditioui  grand  mstrument  of  success  in  war,  1. 572. 


Factories,  establishment  (yf,  injurious  to  the  profits  of 
the  East  India  Company,  I.  62. 

Factorships,  not  to  be  held  by  Members  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  in  Bengal,  II.  289. 

Fairfax,  Major,  reason  assigned  by  him,  why  a  share 
of  the  plunder  at  Bidgagur  was  refused  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, II.  616. 

Fakeers,  mortifications  and  torments  which  they  inflict 
on  themselves,  L  270.  Indecency  of  those  who 
travel  in  pilgrimage,  303,  note.  Curious  history  of 
a  tribe  of,  who  gave  alarm  to  Aurungzebe,  577. 

Falsehood  and  dissimulation,  height  to  which  they  are 
carried  by  the  Hindus,  I.  306.  Supposed  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  trial  by  ordeal,  ibid.  note. 

Famine,  through  India,  I.  562.  In  Deccan,  575; 
III.  671.  Destructive  ravages  by,  among  the  inha- 
bitanu  of  Bengal,  II.  290.  Su£R>rings  by,  at  Madras, 
530. 

Ferdosi,  poet,  entertained  at  the  court  of  Mahmood,  L 
491. 

Ferguson,  Dr.  on  works  of  magnificence  executed  by 
rude  nations,  quoted,  339,  note.  On  the  historical 
construction  to  be  put  on  the  le^nds  of  ancient 
heroes,  375,  note.  On  the  qualities  and  habits  of 
civilization  apparent  in  the  naked  savage,  433,  note. 

Feroksere,  son  of  Azim  Ooshaun,  proceeding  by  which 
he  attained  to  the  throne,  I.  597.  Murders  with 
which  he  begins  his  reign,  599.  Plots  against  the 
life  of  the  two  Seyds,  who  had  helped  him  to  his 
advancement,  600.    His  wars  with  the  Seiks,  601 ; 

II.  30.  Throws  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Seyds 
and  is  dethroned,  1.604.  Cured  of  a  disreputable  dis- 
ease by  an  English  surgeon,  IL  19.  Benefit  derived 
from  this  circumstance  to  the  East  India  Company, 
20. 

Feroze,  son  of  Daood,  Mahomedan  sovereign  in  Dec- 
can,  I.  548. 

Feroze,  son  of  Mahomed  the  Third,  agricultural  tund 
other  improvements  m^de  by  him,  during  his  soye- 
reignty,  1.  521. 

Feroze,  son  of  Mallek,  an  adventurer,  his  reign,  L  509. 

Ferruckabad,  government  of,  ceded  to  the  Company^ 

III.  518.  Remarks  on  the  circumstance,  515.  Mode 
in  which  it  is  executed,  516.  Settlement  of  the 
ceded  districts,  519.  The  Zemindars  of  the  new 
districts  refractory,  521.  The  measure  approved 
of  by  the  Directors,  522. 

Feudal  system,  idea  off  never  had  existence  in  India, 

II.  451. 
Finances  of  the  East  India  Company,    See  East  India 

Company. 
Fine  arts,  state  of,  with  the  Hindus,  I.  354,  472. 
Fire,  oblations  to,  one  of  the  Hindu  sacraments,  ac- 
count of,  I.  250. 
Firebrace,  Sir  Basil,  his  intrigues  with  the  two  East 

India  Companies,  I.  88,  note. 
Fisheries,  state  of  the  Dutch,  in  the  reign  of  James 

the  First,  1. 66. 
Flattery.     See  Adulation  and  Panegyric. 
Fleas  and  other  vermin,  treated  with  a  preserving  care 

by  the  Hindus,  I.  282,  note. 
Fletcher,  Colonel,  killed  in  the  celebrated  battle  of 

Colonel  Baillie  with  Hyder  Ali,  IL  494. 
Fletcher,  Sir  Robert,  takes  Allahabad,  II.  241.    His 
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.  c*QCern  in  tb^  tmtmii<m  oi^  ibevAljab  of  T«ij«re, 
456. 

Flint,  Captain,  defeats  the  operations  of  Tippoo  Sidb, 
at  Tiagar,  III.  196* 

Floyd,  Colonel,  sunirisea  and  takes  Sattiniungal  with- 
out bloodshed,  UI.  Id3.  Retieats  and  is  obliged  to 
quit  it»  193.  Wounded  in  a  skirmish  with  the  troops 
4^  Tippoo  Saib  near  Bangakire,  209.  His  opera- 
tions at  the  siege  of  Seringapatani,  44>3. 

l^oyer,  Governor,  extracts  of  letters  by,  to  Pretaupa 
Sing,  King  of  Tanjore,  II.  54.  Put  under  arrest  by 
Lord  Pigot,  662. 

Fo,  instances  of  his  ineamations^  I.  470* 

Foot  of  a  king,  why,  according  to  Zoroaster  placed  in 
Heaven,  and  the  rest  of  his  body  in  the  lower  re- 
gions, 1. 282. 

Forbes,  Mr.  on  the  depravity  of  the  Hindus,  quoted^ 
1. 328.    On  the  Indian  excavations,  334,  note. 

Forde,  Colonel,  his  operations  in  Carnatic,  II.  167. 
Takes  Masulipatam,  169.  Defeats  the  Dutch  near 
Chinsura,  173. 

Forster,  Mr.  cites  an  instance  of  the  extravagant  pious 
ejaculations  of  a  Persian  in  distress,  I.  212.  Says 
Hindn  women  are  debarred  the  use  of  letters,  296 
note.  On  exclusion  of  the  Hindu  women  from  so- 
ciety, quoted,  300,  note.  On  the  deportment  of  the 
Bussians,  304,  note.  On  the  bodily  strength  of  the 
Afghauns,  who  abstain  from  ammal  food,  313, 
note.  On  the  filthiness  of  the  Hindus,  318,  note. 
On  the  expertness  ofrude  nations  in  the  use  of  tools, 
352,  353.  Says  the  Hindus  have  a  slender  knowledge 
of  the  rules  of  proportion,  and  none  of  {)erspective, 
S54,  note.  On  the  similarity  of  customs  in  tne  vari- 
ous nations  of  Asia,  quoted,  469. 

Fort  St.  Georee,  first  building  of,  I.  46. 

Fort  Williara,  built  and  constituted  a  presidency,  L  85. 

Fortifications,  value  attached  to  them  by  the  Hindus, 
1. 126.    Nature  of  Hindu  fortifications,  465,  note. 

Fowke,  Jos^  and  Francis,  indicted  for  a  conspiracy, 
II.  378.   rrancis  recalled  from  Benares,  396.    Or- 

.  dered  by  the  Direotots  to  be  restored,  652. 

Fowke,  Mr.  deprived  of  the  office  of  Resident  of  Be- 
nares, by  Mr.  Hastings,  II.  396.  Office  restored  to 
him  by  die  Directors,  652. 
Fox,  CbuAea  James^  provisions  of  his  two  India  bilk 
Aatedr  IL  694.  Ferment  excited  by  them  in  the  na- 
tion, 697.  Interference  of  the  King  on  the  subject 
of  them,  398;  Justice  of  the  outcry  against  them 
examined,  699.  Character  of  the  bills,  701.  Cha- 
racter of  Aovarguments  opposed  to  them,  703.  His 
attack  upon  Lord  Macartney  repelled  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  III.  25.  His  reply  to  Mr.  Dundas  on  a  charge 
of  having  overloaded  the  patronage  of  India,  S). 
Ur^s  the  appreciation  of  evidence  in  the  charges 
amunst  Mr.  Hastings  while  fresh  in  the  memory,  58. 
His  speech  as  accuser  on  Hie  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
63.  Charges  ministers,  after  having  voted  for  uie 
impeachment,  with  attempting  to  defeat  its  end,  73. 
Rebuts  the  improper  language  of  Mr.  Law  on  the 
trial,  90*    Abstract  of  bis  speech  ioiipttting  cruelty 

to  Mr.  Hastings,  109,  note.  Severity  of  his  stric- 
tures on  the  professofs  of  the  law,  114.  Sums  up 
the  charge  on  presents,  144.    His  speech  on  the  bill 

fitr  renewing  Ae  Company's  charter,  371  •  j 

VOL.  III.  ' 


Foicroft,  sent  to  supersedt  Sir  Edward  Winter  at  Fort 
St*  George,  is  imprisoned  by  him,  1. 60. 

France,  isle  of,  account  of  its  first  possession  by  the 
French,  II.  82. 

Francis,  Mr.  appointed  a  member  of  the  first  'Supreme 
Council  in  India,  II.  307.  His  arrival  at  Calcutta, 
349.  His  plan  for  levying  taxes,  388.  Objects  to 
Mr.  Hastings's  plan  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  390. 
Opposes  him  on  other  points,  393,  398.  Duel  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Hastings,  420.  Departs  for 
Europe,  ibid.  Appointed  one  of  the  Select  Com-* 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  inquiry  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture, 688.  Major  Scott's  philippic  against  him.  III. 
41,  note.  When  called  to  give  evidence  on  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  why  not  permitted,  85,  136.  His 
plan  of  Indian  finance  blindly  and  enthusiastically 
adopted,  266,  note. 

Frazer ,  General,  defeats  part  of  Holkar's  army  at  Deeg, 
111.682. 

Frederick,  Colonel,  his  illness  and  death.  III.  217, 218* 

French,  their  East  India  Company  projected  by  Col- 
bert, I.  62.  Send  twelve  ships  to  Surat,  68.  Form 
an  establishment  at  Pondicherry,  74.  Take  Ma- 
dras, II.  32.  Further  account  of  their  settlements 
in  India,  and  nature  of  their  government,  ibid.  Ap- 
point Labourdonnais  Governor  of  their  islands  m 
India,  33.  Send  a  fleet  to  India  with  hostile  designs 
against  the  English,  35.  Engagement  between  theirs 
and  the  English  fleet,  39.  Improvement  of  their  co- 
lony in  Bengal  by  Dupleix,  Governor  of  Pondicherry, 
40.  Attack  Fort  St.  David  without  success,  47.  Sup- 
port the  pretensions  of  Chunda  Saheb  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Carnatic,  60.  Their  attempt  upon  Tri- 
chinopoly  baffled,  74.  Defeat  the  English,  and  are 
defeated  in  their  turn  at  Gingee,  77.  Obtain  the 
assistance  of  the  Mysorians  and  Mahrattas,  ibid. 
Amount  of  their  forces,  79.  Besige  Trichinopoly, 
80.  Negotiation  between  the  French  and  English 
entered  into,  but  broken  oflr»  81,  Negotiation  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  sovernments  in  Europe, 
82.  Treaty  signed  between  the  contending  parties 
at  Pondicherry,  84.  French  join  Sabot  Jung,  and 
march  against  the  Mysore,  90.  Restrained  from  ac- 
tive opposition  by  their  difficulties  in  the  country  of 
Salabut  Jung,  91.  CoHaknencement  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  in  Europe,  105. 
Uniust  desi^s  of  Clive  against  the  French,  106« 
Gallantry  with  which  they  defend  themselves  at 
Chandernagor,  108.  Take  Ellavanasore,  118.  In- 
vest Triconopoly,  119.  Reduce  eight  fofts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chittapet  and  Trlnomalee,  and 
establish  collectors  in  the  districts,  122.  Receive  a 
strong  reinforcement  commanded  by  Lally,  128.  En- 
gage the  English  fleet,  125.  Their  forces  superior 
to  those  of  the  English,  ibid.  Take  Fort  St.  David^ 
131.  Undertake  an  expedition  against  Tanjore,  133. 
Proceedings  of  the  French  and  English  fleets,  135. 
French  take  Arcot,  137.  Bombard  Madras,  14a 
Obliged  to  relinquish  the  siege,  142.  Naval  engage- 
ment betweto  the  French  and  English,  144.  French 
repel  with  great  gallantry  an  attack  by  the  Enolish 
on  Wandewash,  145.  Driven  from  the  NortEem 
Circars,  146.  Surprise  and  tdce  Conjeveram,  149. 
5c 
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Defeated  in*  the  battle  of  Wandewash,  150.  Lose 
Chittapet  and  Arcot,  151.  LoseTlmery,  Devi-cotah, 
Trinonialee,  Alamparva,  and  Caricaf,  152.  Lose 
Valdore,  Cbillarnbaram,  and  Cuddalore,  15S.  En- 
deavour to  obtain  assistance  from  Mysore,  ibid.  Lose 
Pondicherry,  Thiagar,  Gingee,  and  Mahe,  their  last 
remaining  settlement,  156.  Possessions  restored  to 
the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  229.  Aim  at  the 
establishment  of  a  factory  at  Poonah,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  sea- port  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  by  an 
asent  of  the  name  of  St.  Lubin,  403.  On  a  renewal 
ot  the  war,  their  Indian  possessions  again  taken  by 
the  English,  476.  Humanity  of  their  officers,  in  the 
service  of  Hyder  AH,  to  the  English  prisoners,  494. 
Send  a  large  reinforcement  from  Europe,  519.  Their 
fleet  under  Suffirein  beaten-  by  the  English  fleet  in 
Praya  Bay,  520.  '  Land  2,000  troops  at  Porto  Novo, 
523.  Their  fleet  again  engaged  with  the  English, 
525 :  again,  '527.  Take  Trincomalee,  52S.  Another 
engagement  of  their  fleet  with  the  English,  ibid. 
French  repulse  the  English  in  an  attack  upon  their 
works  at  Cuddalore,  538.  The  fleets  have  a  further 
battle,  539.  Cessation  of  arms  between  the  French 
and  EngUsh,  ibid.  Possessions  restored  to  the  French 
on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  694.  Their 
settlements  in  India  again  captured  by  the  English, 
III.  263.  French  force  in  the  army  of  the  Nizaro, 
381.  Their  invasion  of  Egypt,  418.  The  fleet  ac- 
companying this  invasion  destroyed  by  Admiral  Nel- 
son, 420. 

Frezier,  quoted  on  the  skill  of  the  Indians  in  conveying 
water  to  their  dwellings,  I.  349,  note. 

Frobbker,  Martin,  attempts  the  North  West  P&ssage, 
L  5. 

Fryer,  in  his  Travels,  ascribes  to  the  Gentoos  inhuma- 
nity both  to' their  cattle  and  to  their  sick,  I.  282, 
note.  Quoted  on  the  Hindu  mode  of  settling  quar- 
rels, 311,  note.  On  the  mean  and  filthy  state  of  the 
houses  of  their  merchants,  318,  note.  On  the  skill  of 
their  artisans,  considering  their  rude  tools,  353. 

Fullerton,  Colonel,  his  arrival  in  India,  II.  521.  His 
expedition'  into  Coimbetore,  541.  Establishes  a 
system  of  intelligence,  in  which  the  English  had  been 
deficient  during  the  whole  war,  542. 

FuUerton,  Mr.  on  the  massacre  of  the  English  priso- 

'    ners  by  Meer  Causim,  his  the  only  life  saved,  IL 

.     206- 

Funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,  I.  261. 

Futtee  Mahomed,  father  of  Hyder  Ali,  account  of,  IL 
272. 

Fyzooll^  Khan,  chief  of  the  RohiUa  nation,  defeated 
by  the  English  and  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  II.  342. 
Agreement  of  the  Nabob  with,  344.     Treaty  to  de- 

'    spoil  him,  631,  653,  657.    His  death,  III.  388. 

Gaming,  Hindus  strongly  infected  with  the  vice  of,  f. 

314.  Propehsity  to,  of  the  Chinese  and  Malays, 

315.  The  vice  of  ali  nide  nations,  360. 

Ganges,  sacrifices  to,  of  the  Hindus,  by  drowning  them- 
selves in  it,  I.  274. 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  quoted  on  the  method  of  govern- 
ment observed  by  the  Incas,  1. 123,  note.  On  the  the- 
ological notions  of  the  Incas,  214,  note.  On  the  wise 
sayings  of  an  Inca  on  religious  worship,  237,  note. 


Cites  a  list  of  the  moral  sayings  of  a  celebrated  Inca, 
278.  His  account  of  the  stately  edifices  of  the 
Incas,  336.'  On  Peruvian  agriculture,  quoted,  349» 
note.  On  the  skill  of  the  Peruvians  in  casting  and 
moulding  figures,  356,  note.  On  the  skill,  in  imita- 
tion, of  the  Peruvian  Indians,  359.  On  the  drama- 
tic works  of  the  Peruvian  Amantas,  369.  On  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  Cozco,  by  Inca  Roca, 
409,  note. 

Gardiner,  Colonel,  III.  436. 

Gamevides,  origin  of,  1. 487. .  Provinces  belonging  to, 
493.    Their  fall,  495. 

Gaurian  dynasty,  commencement  of  the  first,  I.  4^. 
Its  termination,  506.  Commencement  of  the  second, 
509. 

Gawilshur,  siege  and  capture  of  the  fort  of,  III.  648. 

Genealogy  of  uie  Hindu  kings,  1. 941 

Gentoo  Sepoys,  400  embarked  in  boats  by  the  English, 
and  left  to  perish,  I.  lOl,  note. 

Gentoos,  charged  with  inhumanity  to  their  cattle  and 
sick,  L  282.  Characterized  as  a  treacherous  and  de- 
ceitful people,  306,'note. 

Getes,  their  ideas  of  God,  L  211. 

Ghauts,  heighu  in  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas,  II. 
555. 

Ghazee  ad  dien  Khan  Bahadur,  appointed  by  Shah 
Aulum  Subahdar  of  Guzerat,  I.  593.  Nominated  to 
the  ofiice  of  Ameer  al  Omrah,  612.  B^hnff  appoint- 
ed to  the  Vice-royalty  of  Deccan,  dies  in  his  wav  to 
it,  at  Aurungabad,  617.  His  death  ascribed  to 
poison,  II.  87* 

Ghazee  ad  dien,  son  of  the  preceding,  receives  all  his 
father's  titles,  I.  617.  Seiiees  the  person  of  Ahmed 
Shah,  and  sets  up  a  son  of  Jehaiider  in  his  stead, 
619.  Changes  his  name  to  Umad  ul  Mulk,  62a 
Revolts  and  takes  Delhi,  ibid.  Contrives  the  murder 
of  Aulumgeer,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the  throne, 
622.  Having  set  Mohee  al  Sunnut  on  the  throne, 
shuts  himself  up  in  one  of  the  stroi^est  forts  in  Che 
country  of  Suraje  Mul,  ibid.  With  Suraje.Mul  joins 
the  Mahratta  army  i^inst  the  Diiraoees,.  623^  Far- 
ther mention  of,  u.  169,  241. 

Gheause,  sovereign  in  Deccan,  lost  his  throne  and  his 
eyes,  after  reigning  a  month,  1. 547. 

Ghoffar,  Seyd,  after  neginning  his  career  in  the  English 
service,  acts  against  them  under  Tippoo  Saib,  III. 
436,437. 

Gholam  Khadur,  his  traitorous  and  cruel  conduct  to- 
wards the  Emperor  Shah  Aulum,  UI.  627. 

Gholaum  Mahomed,  kills  his  eldest  brother,  and  usurps 
the  Rohilla  government,  IIL  388.  Conduct  of  the 
English  on  uiat  occasion,  389. 

Ghorrah,  taken  by  Clive,  II.  103. 

Ghurka,  English  expedition  against  the  Rajak  of,  U. 
261. 

Gibbon,  on  the  pretension  of  rude  nations  to  high  anti- 
quity, quoted,  1. 91 ,  note,  '93,  note.  Charges  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables  with  having  been  written  in  blood, 
151.  Characterizes  retaliation  as  an  inhuman  and  un- 
equal principle,  153,  note.  Denominates  Blackstohe  the 
orthodox  jnigBf  156,  note.  Quoted  on  the  allegorical 
terms  of  Pagan  mythology,  224.  Of  all  religions,  pro- 
nounces the  Egyptian  to  be  the  most  contemptible  and 
abject,  235.  Asserts  supioene8S4ind  carelessness  of  Ju^ 
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turity  to  be  the  invariable  character  of  savage  natioosy 
814,  note.  QuoCedonthecarpetaand  linen  gamenU 
of  the  Goths,  S^S,  note.  On  the  inferences  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Heruli  and  Lombards  in  their  native 
wilds  cultivating  flax,  350^  note.  His  character  of 
the  Koran,  373,  note.  Says  that  the  art  and  genius 
of  history  have  ever  been  unknown  to  the  Asiatics, 
377,  note.  Makes  the  modern  Persians  tptally  ig- 
norant of  the  victory  of  Sapor,  ibid.  Quoted  on  the 
investigation  of  metaphysical  questions  by  the  Maho- 
medans,  380.  On  Uie  copiousness  of  the  Arabian 
language,  391,  note.  Supposes  all  the  Scythian  and 
much  of  the  Indian  science  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Greeks,  408,  ndte.  Characterizes  pastgral 
manners  as  adapted  to  the  fierce  and  <^ruel  habits  of 
a  military  life,  433,  note.  Quoted  on  the  .little  skill 
of  the  Persians  in  the  military  art,  469.  On  exag- 
fferated  accounts  of  the  Egyptians,  479,  note*  Hisr 
first  object  in  writing  to  inspire  admiration,  to  impart 
knowledge  only  his  second,  484. 

Gifts,  to  the  priests,  in  the  Hindu  religion,  form  an 
essential  part  of  expiation  and  sacrifice^  I.  113. 

Gilchrist,  Mr.  supposes  the  4igita  and  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  of  the  Hindus  to  have  been  hieroglyphics, 
I.4«5,  note. 

Gillies^  Dr.  his  account  of  the  sumptuous  tissues  and 
houses  of  the  Babylonians,  I.  343,  note. . 

Gingee,  taken  by  the  French,  11.66.  Attacked  by 
the  English  unsuccessfully,  77.    Taken  by  the  £n- 

.  glish,  156. 

Gingens,  Captain,  defeated  by  Chunda  Saheb  and  the 
'  ^ench  near  Volconda,  II.  69. 

Gingis  Khan,  chief  of  a  Tartar  tribe  called  Moguls, 
formidable  combination  of  Tartar  tribes  formed  by 

'  •  him,  I.  500.    Takes  Pekin  and  adds  the  northern 

'  provinces  of  China  to  his  empire,  ib.  Other  places 
reduced  to  his  sovereignty,  501.  Date  of  his  death, 
ib.    Possessions  of  his  descendants,  523. 

Glass-making,  art  of,  known  to  the  Hindus,  but  not 
^sufficiently  to  be  turned  to  any  useful  purpose,  I. 
360.    First  discovered  by  the  Jews,  361 ,  note. 

Goddard,  General,  succeeds  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  on  march  firom  Bengal  to  Bombay,  II.  41 1 

.  Entrusted  with  powc^v  to  negotiate  with  the  rulers 
of  Berar,  ibid.  Situation  in  which  he  is  placed  by 
imperfect  and  contradictory  intelligence,  412. 
Jtfarches  across  India  to  Surat,  413.  On  the  failure 
of  the  negotiation ;  takes  the  field  and  storms  Ahmed- 
abad,  the  capital  of  Guzerat,  415.  Surprises  the 
camp  of  Scindia  and  puts  his  army  to  night,  416. 
Takes  fiassein,  554.  Farther  operations  of  his 
army^  S55. 
Godheu,  M.  sent  to  negotiate  a  peaoe  with  the  English, 
and  supersede  Dupleix,  as  governor  of  Pondicherry, 
II.  84.  Having  effected  the  object  of  his  mission, 
departs  for  Europe,  89. 
Godolphin,  lord,  appointed  arbitrator  between  the  old 
and  new  East  India  Company,  on  their  union,  I.  89. 
The  Company  how  constituted  at  that  period,  II.  2. 
Gods,  multiplicity  o£^  acknewledeed  by  the  Hindus, 
I.  200.  Lofty  description  of  their  attributes  in  the 
Hindu  books,  209.  Meaning  of  Uiese  expressions  in 
the  nottths  of  xude  people  iUustcated,  211.  How  de- 
•cribed  by  several  nations,  ibid.  Excessive  growth  of 


flattery  to  the  .gods  exemplifii^.  in  the^ij»dus,.925. 
Ideas  of  the  gods  rude,  wnere  id^  of  the  mundane 
system  are  rude,  236.  Titles, gi^en  to  gods  given 
also  to  kings  aqd  great  men,  241. 

Go^uet,  M.  quoted  on  the;  claim  of  nations  to  high  an- 
tiquity, I.  91,  note.  On  the  things  most  worthy  of 
observation  in  the  %yptian  history,  101,  note.  On 
tlie  little  remoteness  of  human  society,  105,  note. 
On  the  division  of  a  people  into  tribes  and  professipns, 
120,  note.  Qn  the  treatment  of  Athenian  women 
in  the  barbarous  times  of  Greece,  297,  note.  On 
the  entire  ignorance  of  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans 
in  building  vaults,  340,  note.    On  the  tissues  of  the 

•  Eastern  nations,  343,  note. ,  On  the  engraving  on 
fine  stones,  as  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  arts, 
351  •  On  the  use  of  poetry,  before  the  art  of  writing 
was  known,.  362,  note; .  On  the  mode  of  calculation 
by  the  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Juida,  400,  note.  •  On 
the  antiquitv  of  the  invention  of  numerical  charac* 
ters,  425.   On  the  attainments  of  the  Egyptians,  478. 

Gohud,  Ranna,  Rajah  of,  alliance  of  the  English  with, 
II.  417.  Invasion  of  his  territory,  defended  by  Cap- 
tain Popham,  417.  His  territory  passes  to  the  Ens'- 
lisb,  691.  Resigned  by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Scindid, 
708- 

Godconda,  privileges  granted  by  the  Kinff  qf^  to.  the 
English  East  India  Company,  I.  40.  Kingdom  of, 
founded  by  Koottub  al  Mulk,  549.  Besieged  by 
Aurunzebe,  whose  son  marries  the  king's  beautiful 
daughter,  556,  Besieged  a  second  time  by  Aurun- 
zebe, and  carried  by  treachery,  559. 

Gombroon,  principal  station  of  the.  East  Indjia  Com- 
pany in  the  Persian  Gulf,  130. 

Gomastahs,  office  of,  as  broker,  1. 9.'  Villainous  prac- 
tices of,  in  carrying  on  business,  II.  212,  259. 

Gooro  Govind,  prophet  of  the  Seiks,  account  of,  1. 595. 

Goring,  Mr.  sent  to  investigate  the  accounts  of  Munny 
Begum,  11.375. 

Goruckpore,  causes  assigned  for  the  insurrection  in« 
II.  638. 

Goths,  skill  of,  in  manufacturing  carpets  and  linen  gar- 
ments, L  343. 

Government,  origin  of,  universally  derived  from  pre- 
tended divine  authority,  I.  106.  Instances  cited, 
107,  note.  Hindu  form  of,  122.  Misery  and  dis- 
order in  human  life,  the  cause  of  its  origin,  150. 
Good  government  in  India  more  likely  to  be  effect- 
ed by.  the  Company,  than  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  II.  432.  Fme  opportunity  lost,  of  compen- 
sating the  people  of  Inctia  for  the  miseries  of  ill 
ffovemment.  III.  277*  Grovemment  in  India  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  state  of  morals,  326.  English 
government  often  places  itself  in  a  state  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  people,  334,  note.  No  regular  and  effec- 
tive restraint  on  bad  government,  396.  Bad  judicial 
system,  and  a  bad  taxing  system,  render  the  subver- 
sion of  anv  government  desirt^le,  507.  Lord  Mom^ 
ington's  ideas  of  the  properties  desirable  in  a  system- 
of  government,  506.  Anglo-India  government  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  different  classes  of  Indian 
princes,  560. 

Governor-General  of  India,  consent  of  the  King  to  the 
appointment,  taken  away,  and  the  power  of  recall 
eiven  instead,  III.  40. 
5c2  * 
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GoTiodpore,  granted  to  the  Bait  India  Company,  L85< 

GoTind  Sioff  Gunga,  question  of  his  character,  on  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  III.  100. 

Gourdass,  Rajah,  proposed  as  Dewan  to  the  household 
of  tlie  young  Nabob  of  Bengal,  11.  32S.  The  office 
conferred  on  him,  375.    Taken  from  him,  383. 

Gowdie,  Major^  takes  Rayacottab,  III.  223.  Instance 
of  his  humanity  in  the  assault,  by  his  troops,  of  Nun- 

.    dydrooff,  225. 

Graham;  Mr.  Thomas,  appointed  to  reside  at  Benares, 
IL  396. 

Grain,  manner  in  which  the  trade  of,  is  carried  on  in 
India,  III.  221.  Indian  practices  to  enhance  the 
price  of,  395,  and  note.  Lord  Comwallis's  army 
distressed  for,  433. 

Grammar  of  the  Hindus,  account  of,  I.  380, 389. 

Grant,  Charles,  character  of  his  work  on  the  State  of 
fiociety  among  the  Asiatic  Subjects  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, L  321.  Made  accountant  to  the  Provindal 
Council  of  Moolrshedabad,  IE.  375.  Bribes  offered 
him  by  the  head  eunuch  of  M unny  Begum,  ibid. 

Gray,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  villainous  practices  of 
the  Gomastahs  In  business,  11.  212,  note. 

Greenlimd,  coast  of,  character  of  the  savages  found 
there  by  the  Danes,  I.  320. 

Grey,  Mr.  his  speech  on  the  first  charge  against  Mr. 
Hastings,  HI.  63.  Moves  an  adjournment  of  the 
trial,  and  afterwards  to  proceed  daily  to  judgment, 
134'.    Sums  up  the  evidence  on  the  first  charge,  144. 

Griffin,  Admiral,  arrives  with  a  reinforcement,  in  India, 
II.  47.    His  letter  to  Nizam  al  Mulk,  63. 

Griffiths,  Major,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Laswaree,  III. 
641. 

Gualior,  fort  of,  taken  by  Captain  Popham,  II.  418. 
Considered  as  ceded  to  the  English,  III.  691.  Be- 
stored  by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Scindia,  708. 

Guests,  receiving  them  with  honour,  one  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Hindus,  I.  252. 

Guntoor,  jaghire  of,  bestowed  on  Bassalut  Jung,  IL 
270.  Leased  to  the  Madras  Presidency  by  Bassalut 
Jung,  and  by  the  Presidency  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
474.  Madras  Presidency  ordered  by  the  Supreme 
Council  to  restore  it,  496.  Circar  of,  demanded  by 
Lord  Cornwallis  of  Nizam  Ali,  III.  172. 

Guthrie,  Colonel,  wounded  mortally  in  the  assault  of 
the  fort  of  Tatteeah,  HI.  525. 

Guzerat,  reduced  by  the  Mahomedans  in  the  eleventh 
century,  I.  491.  Hebellion  in,  in  the  reign  of  Akbar, 
546.  Invaded  by  the  Coolies,  554.  R^uced  under 
the  Mahratta  dominion,  607.  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish operations  in.  III.  652. 

Hackery,  Hindu  vehicle,  described,  I.  347. 

Hafiz  Rhamut  Khan,  joins  the  army  of  the  Dooranees 
against  the  Mahrattas,  1. 623.  His  character,  II. 
328.  His  gallant  defence  against  the  English  and 
Nabob  of  Oude,  341.     Killed  in  the  battle,  ibid. 

Hairs  on  the  human  body,  pretended  amount  of,  L275. 

Hakim,  brother  of  Akbar,  his  revolt,  I.  54S. 

Halhed,  ^Mr.  quoted  on  the  Gentoo  epochs,  I.  92,  note. 
On  the  Hindu  chronology,  96,  note,  97,  note.  On 
an  impure  brood  introduced  among^  the  Hindus  by 
one  of  their  Icings,  119.  On  the  mterest  of  loans 
among  tlie  Hindus,  142.  On  community  of  goods  en< 


joyed  by  the  satae  fymiy  among  the  ancient  Jem, 


146.  Ob  Che  ignorance  of  tbe^Hiodos  as  to  the  kw 
of  testamentary  bequest,  149,  note.  On  the  subject 
of  indecent  cruoes  among  the'  Hindus,  160,  note. 
On  the  folly  of  allegorizing  the  Hindu  mythology, 
236,  note. 

Halt,  military  terra,  striking  instance  of  effect  in  the  ose 
of  it,  II.  145. 

Hamilton,  Captain,  accuses  the  East  India  Company  of 
the  practice  of  torture,  I.  34,  note. 

Hamilton,  surgeon,  instance  of  his  disinterestedncaa  in 
favour  of  tlie  East  India  Company,  I.  601,  note ;  II« 
20. 

Hanging,  Hindu^  mode  of,  1. 153. 

Hanna^,  Colonel,  insurrection  in  Gonickpore  aeenbed 
to  his  oppressions,  II.  638.  Reports  agaii^st  the  Be- 
guma  proceed  from  him  and  his  officers,  641. 

Hannibal,  French  ship,  heroism  displayed  by  il,  in  an 
engagement  with  the  English  in  Praya  Bay,  II.  520. 

Harcourt,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  operations  of  hia  troops 
inCuttack,651. 

Harem,  of  the  Rajah  of  Beejanuggur,  women  admitted 
into  it  never  permitted  again  to  see  even  their  neaiesit 
relations,  300,  note* 

Harlaad,  Sir  Robert,  appointed  King's  conimissiober  in 
India,  II.  431.  His  sentiments  fhvourable  to*  the 
Mahrattas,  ibid*  *  . 

Harper,  Captain,  sent  to  the  camp*  of  the  RohiUas  to 
negotiate  a  treaty,  U..331.  Hia  account  of- the  man- 
ner in  which  Benares  and  Gazepoor  were  cultivated, 
608. 

Harris,  on  the  interest  of  the  ryots  in  land,  quoted,  I. 
193,  note.  On  the  religion  of  the  Taitars,  283, 
note. 

Harris,  General,  witb  the  army  of  Velore,  invades  the 
territory  of  Tippoo  Saib,  III.  426.  Arrives  with  his 
arniy  before  Seringapatam,  432.  Takes  the  place  by 
storm,  436.    Detail  of  the  assault,  438. 

Harrow  of  the  Hindus,  I.  347. 

Hartley,  Colonel,  commands  the  army  in  Malabar,  III. 
196.  Defeats  a  portion  of  Tippoo  Saib's  forces,  197. 
In  active  service  in  the  second  war  against  Tippoo^ 
427. 

Herri  Sing,  defeated  and  massacred  by  Hyder  Ali,  II. 
274. 

Hastings,  Warren,  routine  of  offices  through  which  he 
passed  in  India,  previous  to  his  nomination  to  that 
of  Governor-General,  II.  307.  East  India  Company's 
sentiments  of  his  qualifications,  308.  Directors  re- 
commend, as  one  of  the  fimt  measures  of  his  new 
office,  to  seize  Mahomed  Reoa  Khan,  Naih  Duan  of 
Bengal,  17 ;  which  he  executes,  18.  Arrests  Rejah 
Shitabroy  also,  who  held  the  same  office  at  Pataa, 
ibid.  His  reasons  for  consigning  the  young  Nabob 
of  Bengal,  during  his  minority,  to  tile  care  of  Munny 
Begum,  322,  and  note.  His  reasons  for  appointing 
Rajah  Goordass  to  the  office  of  dewan  to  the  Nabob's 
household,  323.    His  reasons  for  dekqr  in  bringing 

•  Mahomed  Reza  Khan  and  Shitabroy  to  trial,  324. 
Shitabroy,  after  being  tried  and  acquitted,  having 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  Mr.  Hastings  appoinU  his 
son  chief  agent  of  finance  in  the  province  of  Bahar, 
325.    Stimulates  the  Nabob  Vizir  of  Oude  to  oon- 

.  quer  the  Rohillasi  335.  Selletheproviacea  of  Ceiah 
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«nd  Aflahabfld  to  the  Vuir,  t»T.  Conoeak  the  pro- 
ject of  demroTtt^  the  RohiUat  from  the  Comicil  and 
Court  of  Dhvcton,  S89.  Placet  a  primte  i^^t 
with  the  Visir,  SM.  Perferms  bis  promise  of  as- 
aistance  to  the  Viair,  and  the  RohiUaa  are  edn- 
aueredt  S41*  Refusea  to  lay  oiEciid  papers  be- 
rore  the  new  Connctl,  SM.  Accused  of  receiving 
preBents,  378.  Charts  the  party  in  the  Supreme 
Council  who  are  agamst  him,  with  a  design  to  su- 
peraede  him  in  his  authority,  ibid.  Accu^d  of  re- 
ceiving annually  a  krge  sum  firom  the  Phousdar  of 
Hoogtyy  974k  AccuMdofreceiving  a  present  from 
Munny  Begum»  875*  Accused  by  Rajah  Nuncomar 
of  receiving  presento  and  bribes,  877*  Opposes  all 
inauirv,  ibid.  Ordered  by  the  Supreme  Council  to 
rerund  what  he  had  thus  illegally  received,  878. 
Prosecutes  Nuncomar,  ibid.  Corrupt  motives  d- 
leged  against  him  for  this  proceeding,  880.  Allows 
the  law  to  be  grossly  violated  in  iavour  of.  his  Ban- 
yan, 882.  Accusations  brought  against  the  mode 
adopted  by  him  of  collecting  the  revenues,  885. 
JPlan  nroposed  by  him  for  levyine  taxes,  887.    His 

esn  fox  the  improvement  of  the  ctvil  judicature,  389. 
is  conduct  censured  by  the  Directors,  898.  Ten- 
ders his  resignation  to  the  Court  of  Directors  by  a 
private  agent,  894.  On  his  resignation  being  ac- 
cepted, disavows  hu  agent,  and  refuses  to  resign,  895. 
Removes  Mr.  Bristow  from  Oude,  ibid.  Recalls  Mr. 
Fowke  from  Benares,  896.  Disobeys  the  Directors, 
who  order  these  persons  to  'be  restored,  897*  Re- 
estabhshes  Munny  Begum  and  the  Naib  Subahdar, 
400.  Recommends  a  connexion  with  the  govem- 
nent  of  Berar,  406.  Fights  a  duel  with  Mr.  Francis, 
420.     His  journey  to  Benares,  590.    On  his  arrival, 

fots  the  Hajah  under  arrest,  599.  See  Benares, 
lis  conduct  respecting  the  plunder  at  Bidgegur, 
615,  616.  His  treatment  of  the  Rajah  of  Benares 
condemned  by  the  Directors,  617.  His  defence  of 
his  conduct  in  the  proceeding,  618.  On  his  arrival 
at  Oude,  removes  Mr.  ftristow  from  the  office  of  re- 
sident, 629.  Agrees  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude  to 
•  plunder  the  Begums,  68a  His  conduct  in  this  pro- 
■  ceeding  animadverted  upon  and  reprobated,  SSB. 
Receives  a  present  of  100,000/.  from  the  Nabob, 
647.  Gives  the  Nabob  permission  by  treaty  to  de- 
spoil Fyzoolla  Khan,  657.  Sets  asfrde  an  inquiry 
into  his  conduct  respecting  the  Begums,  ordered  by 
the  Directors,  661.  His  ne&rious  designs  against 
Mr.  Bristow,  663.  His  plan  for  the  removal  of  the 
residency  from  Oude,  668.  Charged  with  die  prac- 
tice of  suborning  letters,  670.  Repeats  his  visit  to 
Oude>  672.  Witnesses  at  Benares  the  miserable  ef- 
fects of  his  own  measures,  678.  Resigns  and  em- 
barks fbr  England,  675.  Financial  results  of  his 
administration,  ibid.  His  intrigues  ^inst  Lord 
Macartney,  Governor  of  Madras,  680.  "iOiings  to  be 
considered  in  reviewing  his  conduct  and  character  as 
Governor-General,  688.  ■     Animadversions  on 

his  conduct  respecting  Scindia  and  Shah  Aulum, 
III.  8.  His  reply  to  a  charge  of  connivance  with 
Scindia,  la  Impeachment  of,  contemplated,  26. 
Mode  of  proceeding  against  him  recommended  by 
Mr.  Burke,  27.  Articles  of  charge  against  him 
enunmated,  K.    Charge  againit  him  as  to  the  Ro- 


hilla  war,  voted  by  parliament,  nniaipeacfaable,  87. 
Change  in  the  sentiments  of  ministry  on  this  charge 
ascribed  to  some  unknown  cause,  ibid.  Commence* 
ment  of  proceedhigs  on  his  impeachment,  41.  Di£> 
ficulties  respecting  his  impeachment,  as  to  evidence, 
42.  Articles  of  impeachment  voted  by  parliament, 
44.  Commencement  of  his  trials  65.  Managers  of 
the  trial  propose  to  decide  on  each  article  separately, 
which  is  opposed  by  his  counsel,  58.  The  court 
sides  in  the  question  with  the  lawyers,  60.  Pro» 
ceedings  on  the  first  charge,  relating  to  Cheyte 
Sing,  63.  His  counsel  argue  against  putting  ques- 
tions tending  to  lessen  the  credit  of  witnesses, 
64.  The  court  agrees  with  the  counsel,  G^, .  The 
majority  of  witnesses  favourable  both  to  Mr.  Hastings 
and  his  crimes,  67.  Proceedings  on  the  secoml 
charge,  relating  to  the  Begums  of  Oude,  ibid. 
Charge  relating  to  presents,  69.  Petitions  the  House 
of  Commons' against  Mr.  Burke's  accusations  of  Ym 
having  murdered  Nuncomar  by  the  hands  of  Sir 
Elijah  Impev»  ibid.  Debate  on  the  subject,  71. 
Copy  of  his  letter  in  the  India  House  excluded  as 
evidence,  77.  Minutes,  containing  the  examination 
of  Nuncomar  respecting  presents,  objected  to  by  the 
cotfnsel,  78,  and  rejected  by  the  Lords,  80.  Evi- 
dence of  minutes  of  a  consultation  signed  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  objected  to  and  excluded,  81.  Instances 
of  the  exclusion  of  other  evidence  against  him,  84 
'-^^.  His  speech  complaminff  of  the  length  of  his 
trial,  98.  Strange  ideas  disclosed  of  government 
between  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  masters,  95.  Other 
evidence  produced  against  him,  excepted  to,  10(^ 
108.  The  Commons  agree  to  shorten  the  trial,  1 12. 
IVoceedings  on  the  fourth  charge,  of  his  wasting 
public  money  on  dependants,  117.  His  address  to 
the  Lords  on  the  length  of  his  trial,  118.  Odium 
gradually  attaching  itself  to  the  trial,  investigated^ 
190.  Causes  to  which  the  length  of  the  trial  is  ascrib- 
able,  121.  Close  of  the  trial  on  the  part  of  the  pro* 
secution.  125.  His  defence,  ibid.  Counsel  heard  in 
his  defence,  127.    Complains  again  of  delay,  and 

Sititions  the  Lords  on  the  subject,  129,  140,  144. 
is  remittances  to  England,  180.  Proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  defence  closed,  181.  Proceedings  in 
reply,  \^S»  Accuses  Mr.  Burke  of  falsehood,  188. 
Summing  up  of  evidence  in  reply,  144.  Judgment 
of  the  Lords,  148.  Sums  voted  to  him  by  the  East 
India  Company^  152.  The  real  causes  of  the  length 
of  his  trial,  154.  Cause  of  his  principal  errors  and 
misfortunes,  188. 

Hi^vamaal,  Scandinavian  poem,  character  of,  and  ex* 
tract  from,  I.  888. 

Heath,  Captain,  hasty  proceedings  of,  on  the  first  hosti- 
lities in  Dcngftl,  I.  73. 

Henry,  Dr.  on  the  rude  and  indecent  manners  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  quoted,  I.  808.  Account  by,  of  the 
Bards  of  the  North,  869,  note. 

Herinacheren,  one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  fid>le 
of,  L  220. 

Helvetius,  on  the  cause  of  avarice  in  Eastern  nations, 
quoted,  I.  316.  On  the  character  of  the  Kamschat- 
kans,  352,  note. 

Herodotus,  quoted  on  the  antiquity  of  nations,  1. 92, 
note.    On  the  division  of  political  associations  into 
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classes^  110,  note.  On  the  dWision  of  land,  by  Se- 
608tri8,  among  the  people,  I.  181,  note.  On  the  re- 
spect of  the  Egyptian  priests  for  every  thing  that  l^as 
life,  281,  note.  On  tne  mode  of  counting  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks,  400,  note.  On  the  character 
of  the  Indians,  whose  mode  of  life  resembled  the 
Bactriani,  483,  note.  ^ 

Heroes,  worship  of,  how  occasioned,  I.  241.  Supposed 
not  to  have  been  an  early  practice  with  the  Hindus, 
242. 

Hetopadesa,  moral  and  popular  book  of  the  Hindus, 
has  parts  too  indecent  to  be  translated,  I.  303.  Story 
in,  of  a  man  cutting  off  his  wife's  nose  because  she 
would  not  speak  to  him,  309.  Sayings  from,  re- 
specting princes,  453. 

Hill,  Mr.  Member  of  the  Madras  Council,  dismissed 
from  the  Company's  service,  II.  475. 

Himu,  Vizir,  account  o£^  I.  540.   . 

Hindus,  their  division  of  the  present  age  of  the  world, 
I.  92.  Account  of  their  pretended  primitive  sire, 
93.  Character  which  they  assign  to  the  several  yugs 
or  divisions  of  the  world,  97*  Heserablance  of  their 
vugs  to  Che  four  ages  of  the  world  by  the  Greeks, 
ibid.  note.  Their  legends  not  reconcileable  with 
any  order  of  real  events,  98.  Destitute  of  histo- 
rical records,  99.  Have  no  record  of  so  recent  an 
event  as  that  of  Alexander's  expedition,  100.  Their 
^customs  and  manners  the  same  now  as  in  the  early 
period  of  their  history,  101.  The  institution  of 
their  theocracy  particularly  referred  to  the.  divinity, 
J07.  Their  division  mto  castes  proves  the  remote- 
ness of  their  institutions,  108.  Account  of  the  first 
caste,  the  Brahmens,  or  priests,  109.  The  second 
caste,  the  Cshatriyas,  or  miliury  class,  115.  Third 
caste,  the^Vai^as,  or  husbandmen,  116.  Singular 
degradation  of  the  fourth  class,  called  Sudras,  or 
servants,  ibid.  Hindu  form  of  government,  122. 
Prerogatives  and  duties  of  their  king,  military, 
125;  judicial,  127.  Their  mode  of  administering 
justice,  128,  129.  Analysis  of  their  constitution, 
130.  Their  code  of  laws,  133.  Division  and  ar- 
rangement of  their  laws,  134.  Their  civil  laws, 
137.  Laws  of  purchase  and  sale,  ibid.  Of  bail- 
ment, 138.  Of  letting  and  hiring,  140.  Of  loans, 
141.  Of  succession,  145.  Hinous  not  acquainted 
with  the  power  of  disposing  of  property  by  testa^ 
ments,  149.  Their  penal  laws,  150.  Cruelty  of 
their  laws,  151.  Their  law  of  retaliation,  153.  In- 
equality in  their  punishments,  155.  Want  of  propor- 
tion in  their  punishments,  157.  Their  classes  of  of- 
fences, 158.  Their  laws  of  judicature,  162.  Their 
laws  relating  to  evidence,  ibid.  Tlieir  different 
modes  of  tral  by  the  law  of  ordeal,  167-  Their 
law  in  what  respect  deficient  in  exactness,  169. 
Their  practice  of  determining  lawsuits  by  arbitration, 
171,  note.  Outline  of  their  ancient  system  of  tax- 
ation, 173.  Their  tax  on  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
176.  On  moveables,  177.  On  purchases  and  sales, 
178.  Poll  taxy  ibid.  Property  in  land,  by  the 
ancient  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Hindus  belonged 
solely  to  the  king,  182.  Their  present  practice  in 
this  respect  corresponds  with  ancient  law,  185.  Ge- 
neral picture  of  the  Hindu  mode  of  occupying  the 
land  and  sharing  its  produce,   187.     Advantages 


and  disadvantages  of  the'  Hindu  mode  of  raising  the 
public  revenue  firom  the  land,  194.  Scarcely  any 
other  mode  known  to  the  ancient  Hindus  but  that  of 
receiving  taxes  in  kind,  196.  Influence  of  religion 
on  the  condition  of  Uie .  Hindus,  198.  Their  ac- 
counts of  the  creation,  200.  Lofty  descriptions  of 
the  divine  attributes  in  their  books,  209.  Their 
ideas  of .  providence,  215.  Account  of  the  Avatars 
in  their  mythology,  216.  Their  three  divinities  vr 
trinity^  224.  Persecution  and  conCreversies  occa- 
sioned by  this  distinction  of  their  gods,  226.  Their 
mythology  not  easily  allegorized,  2^.  Worship- 
pers of  the  sun,  239,  246.  Their  worship  of  he- 
roes, 241 ;  of  abstract  ideasr,  242 ;  of  the  ielements, 
244.  Their  religious  ceremonies,.  246.  .Their 
marriage  ceremonies  and  observances,  258,  292. 
Their  funeral  ceremonies,  261.  WhaS  held  im- 
purities by  them,  265.  Their  penances,  966. 
Their  Fakeers,  270.  Austerities  practised  l^  their 
Yogees,  or  penitents,  271  •  Their  practiee  of  human 
sacrifices,  273.  Pure  language  of  their  morali^, 
276.  Their  obscene  worship,  279.  Their  worsllip 
of  animals  and  plants,  280.  Their  doctrine  of  the 
metempsychosis,  283.  Their  idea  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments,  285.  Their  manners,  i287. 
Their  students,  ibid.  Condition  <^  their  women,  293. 
Practise  polygamjr,  298.  Their  grossness  of  lan- 
gusge^  302.  Their  gentlenM,  304^.  Their  prone- 
ness  to  adulation,  305.  Their  practice  of  falsehood 
and  perjury,  306,  445,  note.  Their  insensibility  to 
the  feelings  of  others,  307.  Their  infao^itality, 
cruelty,  and  ferocity,  308,  447.  Their  timidity,  900. 
Their  litigiousness,  310.  Their  proneness  to  fiMl 
language,  ibid.  Their  physical  form,  311.  Acute* 
ness  or  th^r  orsans  of  sense,  312.  Their  love  of 
repose  accounted  for,  313.  Their  amusements,  314. 
Their  jugglers,  and  bufibons,  315.  Their  avarice, 
316.  Their  mode  of  transacting  bargains,  317. 
Simplicity  observed  by  them  in  the  furniture  of  their 
houses,  ibid.  Their  physical  undeanliness,  318.  Im- 
portance which  they  attach  to  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  behaviour,  319.  Their  attachment  to 
astrology,  and  belief  in  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  SSO. 
Their  moral  character,  321,  326,  329.  Their  arts, 
those  only  which  are  cultivated  by  barbarians, 
333.  State  of  their  architecture,  ibid.  Their  skill 
in  weaving,  341.  Celebrated  for  their  dyeing,  345. 
Their  progress  in  agriculture,  347.  Their  con- 
trivance for  irrigation,  by  tanks,  349.  Their  skill 
in  jewellery,  350.  Their  dexterity  in  the  nae  of 
rude  tools,  352.  Practice  of  their  tradesmen  to  do 
the  works  of  each  customer  in  his  own  house,  853. 
State  of  the  fine  arts  with  them,  S54.  Have  made 
little  or  no  progress  in  statuary  and  sculpture,  855 ; 
and  in  painting,  358.  Their  music  devoid  of  all  ex- 
cellence, 357.  Their  talent  for  imitation  in  manual 
and  some  of  the  fine  arts,  359.  Claim  the  inventimi 
of  the  game  of  Chess,  ibid.  Their  aequaintanee 
with  the  art  of  making  glass,  360.  In  the  mecha- 
nical arts  inferior  to  the  Chinese,  361.  Their  litera- 
ture has  never  exceeded  the  first  stage,  363.  Their 
poetry,  ibid.  Their  dramatic  entertainments,  367. 
Have  no  historical  compositions,  374,. 4S7.  Have  oe 
regufaur  worjc  on  ^eogi!aphy«  377 ;  or  chronology. 
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.'578*  Are  superficial  botanists,  ibid.  Their  meta- 
physical kDowledge,  S82.  Their  ethical  precepts, 
S88.  Their  boo&  on  grammar,  389*  Copiousness 
of  their  language,  390.  Their  knowledge  or  physics, 
393.  Praises  bestowed  on  their  astronomy,  ex- 
amined, 395.  Their  knowledge  of  mathematics,  403. 
Their  arithmetic,  405.  I'heir  claim  to  learning, 
406.  Their  institutions  of  education,  408.  Anti- 
quity of  their  astronomy  examined,  412.  Inquiry 
into  their  ancient  state  of  civilization,  see  civiliza- 
tion. Their  propensity  to  appropriate  every  thing 
of  antiquity  to  themselves,  44L  Their  ancient 
state,  a  scene  of  cruel  wars  and  conquests,  447. 
Their  country  anciently  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  states,  449.  Degraded  state  to  which  they 
are  reduced  by  despotism  and  priestcraft,  451. 
Their  despotism  cruel  and  ferocious,  453.  Their 
sanguinary  punishments  for  complaints  against  the 
magistrates,  454.  Most  o£  their  sovereigns  described 
as  mischievous,  456.  Their  roads  and  bridges  no 
proof  of  civilization,  4Q2.  .Exaggerated  accounts 
of  their  riches,  ibid.  Rude  state  of  their  military 
art,  464.  Their  little  knowle^  of  medicine  and 
surgeiy,  465.  Comparison  of  them  in  civilization 
with  the  Europeans  in  the  middle  ages,  466.  With 
the  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Per- 
sians, 468.  With  the  Chinese,  470.  Subdued  by 
the  Mahomedans,  481.  Their  state  of  civilization 
compared  with  that  of  the  Mahomedans,  625. 
Question  examined,  whether  they  were  benefited 
or  injured  by  the  Mahomedau  conquest,  627*  In- 
fisrior  to  the  Mahomedans  in  the  classification  of  the 
people,  628 ;  in  the  form  of  their  government,  629. 

Hindustan,  discovered  bv  the  Portuguese,  I.  2.  Partly 
explored  by  the  Turkey  or  Levant  Companj^,  12. 
The  stinted  form  of  its  poor  inhabitants  ascribable 
to  the  extreme  oppression  under  which  they  have 
laboured,  312,  note.  Extent  of,  446,  note.  Ancient 
state  of,  447.  Divided  into  numerous  states,  449. 
Invaded  by  the  Mahomedans,  487.  Invaded  by  the 
Moguls,  under  Musnood,  501 ;  under  Timur,  505 ; 
under  Feroze^  510.    Invaded  by  Nadir  Shah,  610. 

Hinglai^Ghur^  fort  of^  taken  by  the  English,  III.  674. 

Hircarahs,  meaning  of,  II.  9. 

History,  little  skill  of  the  Hindus  in,  I.  99,  373.  De- 
fect of  the  Peruvians  in,  376. 

Hobart,  Lord,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, III.  394.  Wishes  to  transfer  to  the  Company 
the^  entire  management  of  the  districts  of  Carnatic 
ceded  to  them,  398.  His  disputes  with  the  Supreme 
Board,  400«    Nominated  Governor-General,  403. 

Hodges,  Mr.  on  the  sculpture  and  carving  of  the  Hin- 
dus, quoted,  I.  355,  note. 

Hodgson,  Mr.  OU'  the  rights  of  cultivators  of  land. 
Quoted,  1. 194,  note. 

Hpldemess,  Lord,  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  East 
India  Company,  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the 
French,  II.  82. 

Holkar,  Jeswunt  Rao,  escapes  from  Scindia  and  is  de- 
feated by  him  in  an  engagement  near  Indore,  III. 
568.  Gains  a  victory  over  Scindia,  and  gets  posses- 
sion of  Poonah,  571.  Effect  of  this  victory  upon  the 
affiure  of  the  Peshwa,  573.  Peace  with  him  sought 
by  the  Englisb,  666^  Rib  ^efiff^  suspected,  667. 


Negotiations  with  him,  Jbid.  His  demands  deemed 
extravagant,  668.  Leagues  with  Scindia,  ibid.  Hos- 
tilities resolved  on  gainst  him,  670.  Retreats  before 
General  Weliesley,  672.  Advances  against  Colonel 
Monson,  who  retreats,  674.  Executes  a  stratagem 
to  recover  Delhi,  678.  The  whole  of  his  possessions 
taken,  680.  His  cavalry  defeated  bv  Genertd  Frar 
zety  682.  Another  part  of  his  cavalry  defeated  by 
General  Lake,  ibid.  Joined  by  the  Rajah  of  Bhurt- 
pore,  684.  Joins  Scindia,  698.  Advances  into  the 
country  of  the  Seiks,  714.  Disposition  of  General 
Weliesley  to  destroy  him,  ibid.  Reduced  to  extrcr 
mity,  makes  peace,  716. 

Holkar,  Malhar  Rao,  surprises  the  camp  of  Ahmed 
Shah  at  Seconda,  1. 619.  Joins  Gazee  ad  Dien  with 
a  large  army  against  the  French  and  Salabut  Jung, 
11.86.    Account  of  his  posterity.  III.  567. 

Holland,  Mr.  sent  bv  the  Madras  presidency  as  resi- 
dent at  Hyderabad,  II.  472.  Proposes  to  the  Nizam 
to  remit  a  debt  of  five  lacs  of  rupees  due  from  the 
Company,  473.  This  proposal  condemned  by  the 
Governor-General  and  Council,  ibid.  Recalled  by 
the  Madras  Presidency,  and  appointed  iS  the  same 
office  by  the  Supreme  Council,  496.  Nominated 
to  the  Madras  Presidency  by  the  Directors,  but  the 
nomination  overruled  by  the  Board  of  Control,  HI. 
20.  Advanced  to  the  f^esidency,  181*.  Blamed  by 
the  Governor-General  for  not  commencing  war  on 
Tippoo  Saib,  187.  Objects  to  the  war,  ibid.  Re- 
turns to  England,  189.    . 

Holt,  Mr.  ouestioned  on  the  cause  of  the  insurrections 
in  Goruckpore,  II.  639. 

Holwell,  Mr.  quoted  on  the  tenure  of  land  in  India, 
I.  184.  Invested  with  ^  the  command  at  Calcutta, 
when  deserted  by.  its  Governor,  II.  99.  Appointed 
to  the  government  of  Ben^,  pro  tempore,  181. 
Ordered  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  Company^s  service,  for  contumelious  lan- 
guage, 192. 

Hoogly,  in  Bengal,  Portugese,  after  establishing  them- 
selves, driven  out  of  it,  I.  562.  Taken  by  the 
English  under  Clive,  II.  105.  Mr.  Hastings  flictfused 
of  receiving  bribes  from  the  Pliouzdar  of,  374. 

Hoolydroog,  surrenders  to  Colonel  Maxwell,  UI.  237. 

Hooly  Honore,  reduced  by  Captain  Little,  lU.  231. 

Hornby,  Mr.  President  of  the  Council  at  Bombay,  im- 
plicated by  the  House  of  Commons,  with  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, II.  691;  HI.  27. 

Hospitol  for  dogs  and  cats,  but  none  for  the  sick  poor 
in  India,  before  the  establishment  of  the  British,  I. 
281,  note. 

Hospitalitv,  Hindus  deficient  in,  I.  308. 

Householder,  one  of  the  periods  into  which  life  is  divid- 
ed by  the  Hindus,  I.  291. 

Hughes,  Admiral,  his  engagements  with  the  French 
fleet  off  Ceylon,  11.525,  527.  Again  near  Trinco- 
malee,  which  is  characterized  as  one  of  the  best 
fought  battles  on  record,  528. 

Humaioon,  son  of  Bidier,  defeats  Mahmood,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Secunder,  I.  534.  Defeats  Bahadar,  King 
of  Guzerat,  535.  Loses  his  army  by  the  perfidy  of 
Shere,  and  seeks  an  asylum  in  Persia,  ibid.  Returns 
and  recovers  his  sovereignty^  539.  Killed  by  a  fall 
from  the  stairs  of  bis  palace,  ibid. 
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^  Huip^  Pftture^ft^  gf^  m  a  lar;(e<^iAntry  piccupied  by 

,^   \'  a  small  j^umber  of*  men*  1. 102.    Virnt  stage  ia  its 

**      progress  of  improvement^  104.    Second  stage,  106. 

"    Human  sacrifices,  practised  by  the  Hindus,  I.  273. 

.  Late  instance  of,  attemp^d  at  Benares,  ibid.  note. 

Practice  of  the  wife  sacrificing  herself  on  the  funeral 

pile  of  the  husband,  $J75. 

Humaroon,  grandson  of  Ahiped,  his  short  reign,  1. 549. 

Humberstone,  Colonel,  lands  at  Calicut,  and  takes 
several  forts  in  the  territories  of  Hyder  Ali,  11.  522. 
His  distressful  retreat  from  Palacatcherry,  532.  Mor- 
tally wounded,  536.    His  character,  ibid, 

Humbolt,  on  the  paintings  and  sculpture  of  the  Mexi<- 
cans,  quoted,  I.  357,  note. 

Hume,  David,  quoted  on  the  practice  of  torture  in 
England,  1. 33,  note.  On  the  little  attention  due  to 
ear^  tradition^  of  nations,  93,  note.  On  the  ca- 
price and  cruelty  of  the  revolutions  of  barbarians, 
101.  On  the  devotedness  of  the  sex  to  superstition 
and  priests,  115,,  note.  On  the  pleasure  an4  pain 
we  derive  from  the  pain  and  pleasure  of  others, 
267.  On  the  pleasure  derived  from  surprise  and 
admiralion,  430. 

Hume,  Joseph,  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Dundas's  conduct 
concerning  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts,  UL 15,  note. 
Applies  to  the  Directors  for  information  relative  to 
the  money  paid  by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
17,  note.    His  observations  on  the  debt,  19,  nQte. 

Huns  mvade  Persia,  1. 485. 

Hunter,  Captain,  commands  a  division  of  the  army  in 
the  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  Tippoo  Sail^,  III.  242. 

Hunting,  Hindus  strenuous  m  the  sport  of»  I.  316. 
All  lungs  fond  of  it,  ibid.  note. 

Hurryhur,  English  army  assembled  at,  UL  586* 
^    Hurry  Punt,  amount  of  his  army  acting  with  Lord 

Comwallis,  III.  218. 
.  Hurry  Punt  Furkea,  commands  the  Mahratta  force 
in  Deccan,  II.  555. 

Hussun,  Cuddum,  his  government  of  Poorania,  IL  162. 

Httssun  Khan,  Seyd,  m  conjunction  with  his  brother 
Abdoolla,  raises  Feroksere  to  the  throne,  L  598. 
Appointed  to  the  office  of  pay-master  to  the  forces, 
with  the  title  of  Ameer  ul  Omrah,  and  his  brother  to 
that  of  Vizir^  599.  Obtains  the  regency  of  Deccan, 
600.  His  lUe  plotted  agamst  bv  the  Emperor  and 
his  favourite,  601.  Measures  of  his  government  in 
Deccan,  602.  Further  plots  against  the  life  both 
of  him  and  his  brother,  603.  Succeeds  with  his 
'brother  in  dethroning  Feroksere,  604.  Both  de- 
feated by  Nizam  al  Mulk,  606.  Huspun  assassinated, 
and  Abdoolah  taken  prisoner,  ibid. 

Hyde,  Justice,  countenances  the  proceedings  of  the 
attomej^  against  the  Phousdar  ofDacca,  II.  574. 

Hyder  Ali,  extents  of  his  array  and  resources,  II.  153. 
Deceives  the  French  in  his  promised  aid  of  troops 
and  provisions,  ibid.  Commencement  of  his  war  m 
Carnaticwith  the  English,  26 1  •  Account  of  him 
previous  to  that  period,  271.  Origin  of  his  first 
war  with  the  English,  281.  Defeats  Colonel  Smith 
near  Changamal,  ibid.  Attacked  by  the  English,  with 
some  advantage  near  Trinomalee,  282.  O&r  of  peace 
mads  by  him,  treated  with  hau^tiness  by  the  Presi- 
dency, 283.  Takes  Mulwaggle,  and  gains  advantages 
over  Col.  Wood,  ibid.  Ravage*  Carnatic,  284*   Sur- 


prisei  the  Fi^pai^eQcy  Av  A#i4dd«i^#MMfaMeiit  Ma- 
draf,,an4. Qoi^pel^  them  to  a.  hasly  peac*,  ibid.  Ha- 
rassed by  the  Mahrattas,  courts  the  assistance  of  the 
Englishy  4^.',]Vfakes.fea(8e  vitl| the  Mahrattas^  nt  a 
great  ^pense^  both  qi'  mom^y  4|nd  territory,  482. 
War  with  the  Mahrattas  being  renewed*,  he  again 
seeks  an  alliance  with  the  English^  480.  Ofiended 
with  the  English  for  their  attack  of  Mah^  481. 
Forms  a  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas  aad  Nizim  All, 
for  a  system  of  combined  operatioBS  agaiost  the 
English,  483.  Plunders  Por^'Novo  and  Coogeve- 
ram,  485.  Amount  of  his  army,  and  dismair  occa- 
sioned by  the  ruin  .  which  it  spread  rowd  Madras, 
ibid.  From  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  EneUsh, 
is  well  received  in  Carnatic  notwithstanding  his  de- 
vastations, ibid.  After  several  conquests,  lays  siege 
to  Arcot,  488.  Defeato  Colonel  Baillie,  491.  De- 
feats Baillie  in  a  second  engagement,  and  obliges 
him  to  surrender,  494.  Harasses  the  English  in 
their  retreat  to  Madras,  495.  Takes  Arcot  and 
other  forts,  500.  Reduces  the  fortress  of  Thiagar, 
and  overruns  Tanjore,  503.  Repulses  Qeneral 
Coote,  at  the  fortified  Pagoda  of  Chillambram,  503. 
Ventures  a  battle  and  is  defeated,  505.  Ventures 
another  battle,  which  is  ill-managed  by  the  English, 
506.  Suffers  in  a  slight  skirmish  t>efore  Vdore, 
508*  Promptitude  with  which  he  obtains  intelli- 
gence, ibid.  His  spirited  answer  to  an  ofier  of  peace, 
510.    His  death,  531. 

Hyder  Jung,  Duan  of  Busay,  account  of,  U.  128. .  As- 
sassinatec^  129. 

Hyder  Khan,  employed  to  asBa^sinale  Husaan,  which 
he  executes,  I.  606. 

Hyder  Beg  Khan,  minister  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude, 
Mr.  Bristow*s  instructions  how  to  treat  hioi,  U.  664. 
Accusing  letter  of  Mr.  Hastings  to,  665.  Pretended 
letter  from,  accusing  Mr.  Bristow,  666.  DopliciQr 
of  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct  respectiag  both  the  Nabob 
and  minister,  668,  669.  His  death.  III.  385. 
Succeeded  by  Raja  Tickait  Roy,  386. 

Jaats  or  Jits,  Eastern  tribe,  I.  491.  Expedition  un- 
dertaken for  their  entire  reduction,  618.  War  of 
Nujeeb  Khan  with,  II.  371. 

Jaffier  Khan,  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  account  of,  II.  18, 
93. 

Jaffier,  Meer,  Nabob  of  Bengal,  his  concern  in  depos- 
ing Sunga  Dowla,  IL  110,  113.  His  character, 
159.  His  designs  against  Dooloob  Ram,  165..  Des- 
perate nature  of  his  own  situation  from  his  cruelties, 
181.  Dethroned,  182.  Terms  on  which  he  is  re- 
stored, 204.  Demands  made  on  him  by  the  Coun- 
cil, 211.  His  death,  212.  Sums  paid  by  him  to 
the  servants  of  the  Company  on  revolutions  in  his 
favour,  218,  219.     Sums  restored  to  htm,  220. 

Jagfaire  tenure,  nature  of,  I.  421. 

Jagneh,  taken  by  Sevagee,  I.  583.  Retaken  by  Sheista 
Khan,  ibid. 

James,  Commodore,  takes  SevernidroogandBancoote;, 
11.108. 

James  the  First,  droits  demanded  from  the  East  India 
Company  by,  1. 31. 

James  the  Second,  his  reason  agamst  peranna  mider 
the  king's  oammisaion  acting  ialndiat  I*  72»  note. 
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5tooff0e^  Mahmttc  chief,  invades  Orissa^  11. 96. . , 
JaowTee,  Rajah  of,  treacherously  pat  to  death  by  Se- 

vagee,  I.  58S. 
Japan,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  I.  8.    Trade  to, 

TCOjecCed  by  the  cnglish  East  India  Company,  63. 

Form  of  the  Japanese  government,  1^,  note.    Skill 

of  the  Japanese  in  all  handicraft  arts,  S61,  note. 
Java,  East  India  Company's  agents  retire  from,  and  go 

to  Lagundy,  I.  S6^ 
Ibrahim,  Sultan,  reign  of,  I.  493. 
Ibrahim,  son  of  Secunder,  his  reign  an  uninterrupted 

struggle  with  rebellion,  I.  531* 
Iceland,  first  chiefs  in,  built  none  but  large  houses,  I. 

S68. 
Ideas,  abstract.  See  Abstract  Ideas.  Religious,  origin 

of,  L  i96.  Second  stage  in  the  progress  of,  199.  Have 

a  less  tendency  to  improve  than  language,  21 1.  Ideas 

of  religious  purity  and  impurity,  how  occasioned, 

Jehani^a,  renders  important  service  to  her  brodier 
Aurungzebe  in  a  critical  situation,  1. 58(X 

Jehandar  Shah.    See  Moiz  ad  Dien» « 

Jehangire.    See  Mahomed  Jehangire. 

Jenkinson,  crosses  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  opens  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Persia,  I.  11. 

Jesswuot  Sing,  deserts  the  cause  of  Dara,  through  the 
artifice  of  Aurungzebe,  I.  569.  Is  invested  with  the 
government  of  Guzerat,  and  sent  against  Sevaffee, 
whom  he  defeats,  583.  On  his  death,  his  children 
refusing  to  become  Mahomedans  occasions  a  war 
with  the  Rajpoots,  589. 

Jewan  Bucht,  son  of  Aleegohur,  proclaimed  Emperor 
by  the  Mahrattas,  1. 623. 

Jewellery,  little  skill  of  the  Hindus  in,  I.  350.  State 
of,  among  the  Hebrews  and  oilier  nations,  351,  and 
note. 

ley  Sing,  Rajah  of  Abuir,  sent  against  Sevagee,  L  584. 
Suspected  and  superseded,  585.  His  death  and  cha- 
racter, ibid.  note. 

Jeysing  of  Ambere,  called  to  court  by  Feroksere  with 
designs  against  the  Seyd  brothers,  I.  603.  Recom- 
mends vidlent  measures,  604. 

Impeachment,  no  excellence  in  the  British  constitution 
without  the  efficiency  of,  IIL  110, 115, 116.  Im- 
peachment not  abated  by  dissolution  of  parliament, 
113, 116.  See  the  next  article,  and  Hastmgs. 

Iropey,  Sir  Elijah,  Chief  Justice  o£  Benaa],  nature  of 
his  defence  on  the  charge  respecting  mtncomar,  II. 
380.  His  mis-statement  of  facts  relative  to  the  F^tna 
cause,  581.  Appointed  judge  of  the  Sudder  Duan- 
nee  Adaulut,  585.  See  Sudder  Duannee  Adaulut. 
Recalled  to  answer  to  charges  against  him,  587. 
Proceedings  respecting  his  impeachment.  III.  44. 
Charged  as  the  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  mur- 
der cf  Nuncomar,  09. 

Impurity,  causes  of,  according  to  the  Institutes  of 
Menu,  and  the  means  of  purification,  I.  265. 

.'Incarnations  of  Vishnu,  enumerated  and  described,  I. 
216,  et  seq. 

Incas,  manner  in  which  they  were  educated,  I.  409, 
note.  Their  theological  notions;  214.  Wise  sayings 
of  an  Inca  on  religious  worship,  237,  note.  Moral 
sayings,  278,  note. 

India,  extent  of  the  British  domintoos  in,  1, 1.    Yoy- 

VOL.  III. 


agtes  to,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  attempted,  5,'  6. 
Norths  West  provinces  of,  early  subject  to  a  foreiga 
yoke,  482.  Invaded  twelve  times  by  Mahmood,  487, 
488,  et  seq.  Invaded  three  times  by  Musaood,  suc- 
cessor of  Mahmood,  492.'  Invaded  by  Ibrahim,  494. 
Expeditions  of  Byram  into,  ibid.  Expeditions  of 
Mahomed,  the  Gaurian,  496,  497.  Sovereignty  of, 
claiftied  by  Cuttub,  498.  Invaded  by  the  Moguls, 
499.  Invaded  by  Timur,  505.  Deplorable  state 
of  the  morals  of  the  natives'of,  IIL  309, 314.  Rumour 
of  an  invasion  of,  by  the  King  of  the  Afghauns,  453. 

India  bills.  See  the  names  of  the  respective  persons 
by  whom  they  were  introduced. 

Indictment,  bill  of,  remarks  on.  III.  34^ 

Indigence  of  a  people,  the  mnd  source  of  delinquency^ 
III.  355.    Remedy  for  this  evQ,  357. 

Indore,  Holkar's  capital,  taken  by  Colonel  Murray,  III. 
677. 

Influence,  one  of  the  articles  in  the  impeachment  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  IIL  116.  InsUnces  of  his  having 
created  it  for  corrupt  purposes,  122. 

Influence,  parliamentary,  the  baneful  source  of  all  our 
misgovernment.  III.  15* 

Ingulph,  account  of  his  palace,  1. 338. 

Inlieritanoe.    See  Succession. 

Inland  or  private  trade  in  India,  seveiihr  of  the  East 
India  Company's  proceedings  against,  1. 77.  Throwa 
open,  II.-290.    See  further.  East  India  Company^ 

Innovation,  aversion  of  the  Hindus  to,  I.  347,  note. 
Opposition  to,  in  the  English,  condemned,  ibid. 

Inquiry  into  the  sources  of  revenue,  office  of^  pro- 
posed and  established  by  Mr.  Hastings,  IL  390,  392. 
Severe  strictures  of  the  Court  of  Directors  up6n  this 
office,  393. 

Interlopers,  proclamation  obtained  by  the  East  Indin 
Company  against,  IL  16. 

Investiture  of  children  into  theur  class,  Hindu  cere- 
mony of,  1. 257,  note. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  on  the  Celtic  manners  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  quoted,  1. 188,  note. 

Johnson,  Mr.  deprived  of  his  seat  in  the  Madras  Coun* 
cil,  IL  475. 

Johnson,  Mr.  assistant  resident  to  FyzooUa  Khan,  his 
misrepresentations  of  that  Prince,  IL  569« 

Johnstone,  Commodore,  his  engagement  with  Suffirein, 
in  Praya  Bay,  11.520. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  quoted  on  the  Hindu  pedigrees  and 
fables,  I.  94,  note,  95,  note.  On  the  Manomedan 
law  of  succession,  148,  note.  On  the  mutilations, 
practised  by  the  Hindps,  152.  Uses  inaccurately 
the  word  paramount,  1. 182,  note.  Quoted  on  the 
tenure  of  land  in  India,  183.  On  the  theology  of 
the  Hindus,  216,  note.  On  the  ninth  Avatar  of  the 
Hindus,  223,  note.  On  the  acknowledgment,  by  the 
learned  Indians,  of  only  one  supreme  Being,  230, 
note.  On  the  prevalence  among  nations  of  pure 
theism,  238,  note.  On  the  similarig^of  the  Pagan 
deities,  and  their  similar  derivation,  239,  QOte«  On 
the  morali^  of  the  Hindus,  277.  On  the  Sanscrit 
being  vernacular  in  Hindustan,  283,  note.  On  the 
habitual  perjury  of  the  Hindus,  306.  Ascribes 
falsely  three  inventions  to  the  Hindus,  359  and  note. 
On  the  state  of  the  mechanical  arU  with  the  Chinese, 
361.  Mistaken  in  his  ideas  of  the  Hindu  poet  Yal- 
6d 
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mtCy  and  his  ppem  entitled  Ramayan,  d64F>  note. 
Hyperbolizes  the  merit,  in  representation,  of  the 
Sacantola,  drama. of  the  Hindus,  868..  Exaggerated 
merit  attributed  by  him  to  the  Hindu  poem,  entitled 
Shah  Namu,  372.  Supposed  to  have  erroneously 
used  the  word  immaterial,  in  his  transition  of  the 
Institutes  of  Menu,  382.  His  account  of  the  Ve« 
danti  doctrine,  384.  Accused  of  not  understandioe 
the  doctrines  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  385.  Charged 
with  being  ignorant  of  the  intercourse  which  subsisted 
between  tlie  Hindus  and  the  people  of  the  West, 
403,  note.  His  credulity  respecting  the  Hindus, 
410.  Says  of  the  Pundits,  tliat  they  deal  out  the 
law  as  they  please,  and  make  it  where  it  is  not  ready 
made,  41 1.  Entertains  extravagant  notions  of  Hindu 
civilization,  431.  His  extravagant  panegyrics  of  the 
wandering  Arshs,  432.  Mistaken  in  supposing  tlie 
Hindus  never  went  abroad,  431,  note.  Charged 
with  being  blind  in  his  theories,  to  every  thing  but 
what  is  in  his  own  favour,  450,  note.  Supposes  the 
Indian  king  Rama,  to  be  the  Raamaah  of  &2ripture, 
the  son  of  Cush,  451,  note.  Characterizes  the  Hindu 
code  as  a  system  of  despotism  and  priestcraft,  artfully 
conspiring  for  the  support  of  each  other,  452.  Quoted 
en  the  medicinal  use,  by  the  wandering  Tartars,  of 
herbs  and  minerals,  465,  note. 

Jones,  Mijor-General,  succeeds  Colonel  Murray  in  the 
command  of  the  Bombay  army,  UI.  689* 

Ishmael,  his  conquests,  I.  532. 

Isis,  inscription  on  the  statue  of,  I.  211. 

Ispahan,  taken  by  an  Afghaun  Chief,  I.  609.  Retaken 
by  Thamas  Koolee  Khan,  I.  609. 

Issoof,  Mahomed,  IL  143.  His  contest  with  the  Nabob 
ofCamatic  and  the  English,  231.  Defeats  Hyder 
Ali  JBt  the  pass  of  Natam,  274.  Admirable  character 
of  his  government,  542. 

Judges,  m  India,  temptation  to  misconduct  taken  from, 
by  taking  away  their  fees,  11.  559,  III.  283.  Regu- 
lations res|>ecting  judges  of  criminal  proceedings, 
285.      Periodical  reports  required  of  judges,  286. 

'    How  appointed  in  India,  349. 

Judicature,  Hindu,  1.  129,  162.  Qualities  desirable  in 
a  judicatory,  171*  New  judicature  in  India,  in 
1726,  account  of^  II.  12.    New  judicature  of  1773, 

,  298.  Courts  of  judicature  in  India,  instruments  by 
which  the  powerful  oppress  the  weak,  315.  Plan  for 
the  improvement  of  tiie  civil  judicature,  389.  Plans 
of  judicature  instituted  by  Lord  Comwallis,  279, 280, 
5285.  Lord  Momington's  ideas  of  the  properties  de- 
sirable in  a  judicial  and  financial  system  of  govern- 
ment, 506.  See  further.  Supreme  Court,  and  Justice. 

Jugglers,  Hindu,  and  others,  L  31^. 

Jui(&,  mode  of  calculation  by  the  negroes  of,  1. 400. 

Jumna, engagement  with  the  petty.princes  near.  III. 657. 

Jumnajee  Anna,  adds  Salsette  ana  Bassein  to  the  con- 
quests of  the  Mahrattas,  U.  354. 

Junkee,  Mahratta  chief,  defeated  by  Sujah  ad  Dowla, 
L621. 

Jura,  double  meaning  of  the  word  with  the  Romans, 
and  absurdity  of  the  Elfish  kwyen  in^  adopting  it, 
I.  225,  note. 

Jorlspradence,  Hindu,  Qitare  of,  127. 

Justice,  fine  imposed  in  India  on  every  apnlicant  for, 

.    UL808.    Deplorable  state  of  the  adbimftrotion  of, 


in  India,  306*  Giving  a  good  adninislratibD  of,  to 
India,  not  imnossible,  340.  How  to  be  efiected,  ibid. 
342,  345.  Vices  opposed  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  346.'  Remedies  for  these  vices,  ibid.  350» 
Character  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  India,  oae  cause 
of  the  delinquency  of  the  people^  358. 

Kallian,  plundered  by  Sevagee,  I.  583. 

Kam  Buksh,  mortally  wounded  in  a  contest  for  the 

succession,  I.  594. 
Kanoge,  taken  by  Mahmood,  I.  489. 
Keating,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  eariv.  genealogy  of  the 

Irish,  L  91. 
Keigwin,  Captain,  revolt  of,  at  Bombay,  against  the 

East-India  Company,  I.  70. 
Kei  Kobad,  his  love  of  pleasure,  I.  506.   Particulars  of 

his  fiither's  interview  with,    to  reclaim  him,  ibtd. 

Dies  of  a  palsy,  507. 
Kelleram,  evidence  of  his  unfitness  as  a  renter,  not 

admitted  on  Mr.  Hastings's  trial.  III.  100. 
Kelly,  Colonel,  dies  in  defending  the  passes  to  Caniatie 

from  Mysore,  III.  194. 
Kelly,  Captain,  commands  a  column  at  the  taking  of 

Deeg,  III.  684. 
Kennaway,  Captain,  sent  to  the  Court  of  Nizam  Ali  to 

negotiatie  the  surrender  of  the  Guoto  or  Ciroar,  IIL 

174. 
Kennaway,  Sir  John,  recommends  engagements  witb 

the  Nizam,  which  would  render  the  English  masloa 

of  his  country  for  ever,  UI.  376. 
Khalsa,  principal  office  of  revenue,  reformed,  II.  313» 
Khul&setol  Tuwarie,  histbrical  Hindu  book,  L  440. 
Khundeh  Rao,  his  birth,  IIL  567. '  Proclaimed  head 

of  the  Holkar  family,  571 . 
Kin|B;8,  Hindu  ideas  of,  1. 122.    Mode  in  which  Qiado 

kmgs  consult  with  their  ministers,    I.  125,  note. 

Military  duties  of  Hindu  kings,  125.   Judicial  dutie^ 

127.    Chronological  table  of  Hindu  kmgs,  440.  Foot 

of  a  king  placed  in  heaven,  why,  282.    All  kinga 

fond  of  hunting,  316. 
Kirrunt,  book  written  by  Nannuk,  gives  rise  to  a  sect» 

I.  594. 
Kistnagheiy,  daring  but  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Colo- 
nel Maxwell  upon,  lU.  226. 
Kiveloor,  ransacked  for  treasures  by  Lally,  II..  134w 
Knox,  Captain,  his  march  to  Patna,  II.  178.    His  gal- 
lant defeat  of  the  Naib  of  Poorania,  179.    CooIk 

mands  a  column  in  a  night  attack  on  the  camp  of 

Tippo  Saib,  III.  242,  245. 
Knox,  traveller,  describes  the  Chmese  as  i£  bom  solelj 

for  hewing  rocks,  I.  340,  note. 
Koempfer,  en  the  form  of  the  Hindu  government, 

a  noted,  1. 123,  note.    On  the  superior  skill  of  the 

Japanese  in  all  handicrafts,  361,  note. 
Kokun,  or  Concan,  whole  region  of,  taken  by  Sevagee^ 

1.583. 
KooU  Khan,  Mahummnd,  subahdar  of  Allahabad,  one 

of  the  confederacy  against  Bengal,  U.  170.   Takeb 

prisoner  and  put  to  death,  172,  327. 
Koran,  superior  in  oonposition'  to  any  woilc  of  the 

Hindus,  I.  373,  note. 
Kummer  ad  Dien  Khan,  appointed  visir  by  IViahoaied 

Shah,  1. 612.    Killed  in  his  tent  by  a  cannem  baU,  i^ 

the  war  with  Ahmed  AbdaUee»  615- 
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Lkboardonnais,  governor  of  thd  French  Indian  islands, 
takes  Madras,  11.  91.  Account  of,  83.  His  engage- 
ment  with  the  English  fleet  off  Fort  St.  David,  99. 
Dissensions  between  him  and  Dupleix,  41.  Honour- 
able treatment  he  receives  when  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  Dutch,  49.    His  unhappy  fate  in  France,  44. 

Lagundy,  settlement  at,  by  the  English  East  India 
Company,  I.  86. 

Irahore,  talrcn  by  Ahmed  Abdalee,  1. 615.  Taken  by 
the  Seiks  and  Mahrattas,  622.  Pillaged  by  the 
Mahomedans  under  Mahmood,  H.  490. 

Lake,  General,  commendations  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
Governor-General,  III.  621.  Takes  the  field,  622. 
The  destruction  of  General  Perron  his  main  object, 
630.  Marches  towards  Delhi,  694.  Title  bestowed 
on  him  by  the  Emperor,  698.  His  march  to  Agra, 
ibid.  Takes  possession  of  Agra,  639«  His  gallantry 
in  the  battle  of  Laswaree,  642.  Defeats  part  of 
Holkar's  cavalry,  682.  Authorized  to  open  a  ne- 
gotiation with  Scindia,  709,  715.  His  proceedings 
with  Holkar,  716:  towards  the  Rajah  of  Jyepore, 
717:  towards  the  Rajahs  of  Bhurtpore  and  Macherry, 
718. 

Lalande,  I.  413. 

Lai  Dang,  treaty  of,  between  Fyzoolla  Khan  and  the 
Nabob  of  Oude,  II.  945,  654. 

Lall  Koor,  concubine  of  Jehandar  Shah,  I.  597. 

Lally,  Count  De,  his  arrival  at  Fort  St.  David  with  a 
strong  reinforcement  from  France,  II.  129.  His 
precipitate  conduct,  124.  His  character,  129.  Out- 
rages the  feelings  of  the  Hindus,  ibid.  Excites  the 
animosity  of  his  countrymen  in  India,  190.  State  of 
hn  forces,  191.  His  operations  cramped  by  the  want 
of  supplies,  192.     His  expedition  against  Tanjore, 

*  199.  Takes  Arcot,  197.  Is  joined  by  ^ussy,  198. 
His  operations  against  Madras,  199.  Compelled  to 
abandon  the  siege,  142.  His  mortificaticm  at  the  de- 
parture of  d'Ach^  from  Pondidierry,  146.  Dis- 
agrees with  Bussy  as  to  operations  against  Wande- 
wash,  148.  Is  defeated,  151.  Endeavours  to  obtain 
assistance  from  M^re  for  the  protection  of  Pondi- 

*  cherry,  159.  Judicious  plan  formed  by  him,  for  at- 
tacking the  English,  disconcerted,  154.  Compelled, 
for  want  of  stores,  to  surrender  Pondicherry,  155. 
Atrocious  cruelty  with  which  he  was  treated  by  his 
countrymen  on  his  return  to  France,  157.    His  exe- 

'  cution  denominated  a  *^  Murder  committed  wiUi  the 
tword  of  justice,'*  158.  His  son  a  Member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  on  the  reduction  of  the  French 
monarchy,  ibid. 

Land,  nature  of  the  tenure  of,  with  the  Hindus,  1. 179, 
199.  The  sovereign  generally  the  proprietor  of,  with 
rude  nations,  180,  189,  note.  Royal  grant  of  land 
en^aved  on  copper  found  among  the  ruins  of  Mon- 
guir,  ibid.  note.  Picture  of  the  eeneral  mode  of  oc- 
cupying land,  and  sharing  its  produce,  in  India,  1 87 
Tenure  of  land  in  Europe,  after  the  conquest  of  Uie 
Gothic  nations,  195. 

Language^  copiousness  ascribed  to  the  Sanscrit  Ian- 

Suage,  I.  990.  Redundant^  in  language  as  mat  a 
efect  as  deficiency,  991 .  Qualities  forming  the  per- 
fection of  language,  ibid.  Language  of  the  Chilians, 
Malays,  and  Mexicans,  992.  Language  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  999, 


Larkins,  Mr.  his  evidence  on  Mr;  Hastings's  trial.  III. 
199. 

Laswaree,  batde  of.  III.  640. 

Laurence,  Major,  commissioned  to  command  the  whole 
of  the  Company's  forces  in  India,  11.47.  Taken  pri- 
soner in  the  trenches  of  Pondidierry,  49.  Takes 
Devi-Cotah,  55.  Joins  Nazir  Jung  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  600  Europeans,  65.  Returns  to  England, 
at  a  critical  period  for  his  army,  68.  Returns  from 
England,  and  joins  the  army  with  a  reinforcement  at 
Arcot,  79.  Accused  by  Dupleix  of  having  commanded 
the  murder  of  Chunda  Saheb,  75.  Defeats  the  French 
near  Bahoor,  77.  Character  of  him  and  his  army^  79. 
Summoned  to  the  defence  of  Triconopoli,  80.  Heads 
the  troops  in  the  defence  of  Madras  against  the 
French,  140. 

Law,  M.  blamed  for  not  having  intercepted  a  reinforce- 
ment sent  under  Major  Lawrence  to  Arcot,  II.  79, 
note.  His  retreat  to  Seringham,  condemned  by 
Dupleix,  deemed  prudent  by  the  English,  74,  note. 
Reveals  ta  Suraja  Dowla  the  disaffection  oif  his. prin- 
cipal officers,  109.  With  the  Mahrattas,  invades 
Patna,  162.  Repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  Pktna,  and 
compelled  to  abandon  the  siege,  177*  Distinction 
with  which  he  is  treated  by  the  English  on  being 
taken  prisoner,  185,  and  note. 

Law,  Mr.  one  of  the  oooncfl  for  Mr.  Hastings,  IIL 
58.  Appeals  against  the  strong  animadversions  of 
Mr.  Burke,  and  opposes  the  mode  of  proceeding,  59. 
His  censure  of  brow-beating  witnesses,  67.  Dictum 
by  him,  that  accusation  without  proof  is  slander,  in- 
vestigated, 89.  Rebuked  for  mtemperate  language, 
90.  Admonidied  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  91.  His 
spirited  remonstrance  against  the  managers^  107» 
note.    His  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  127. 

Law,  Mr.  brother  of  the  preceding,  his  speech  on  a 
motion  of  thanks  to  the  managers  of  Mr.  Hastings'a 
trial.  III.  146. 

Law,  Mr.  Member  of  the  Provincial  Council  at  Patna^ 
prosecuted  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  India,  II.  579. 

Law,  martial.  East  India  Companj^  entrusted  with  the 
exercise  of,  I.  96.    Instance  •f  its  exercising  it,  67* 

Laws,  Hindu  code  of.  See  Hindus.  When  two  laws 
command  opposite  things,  both  held  vaUd  by  the 
Hindus,  L  147.  Minuteness  of  detail  in  laws  no 
proof  of  refinement,  148.  Cruelty  and  the  principle 
of  retaliation,  features  of  the  laws  of  a  mde  people, 
150.  Qualities  desirable  in  a  body  of  laws,  169* 
No  nation  has  so  great  a  portion  of  unwritten  laws  as 
the  English,  170.  Taxes  on  law  proceedings,  a  mine 
of  immorality,  176.  Resemblance  of  the  laws  of  the 
Mahomedans  to  those  of  the  Romans,  English,  and 
other  nations,  696.  Benefit,  as  to  laws,  eomecred  on 
the  French  by  Nanoleon,  697.  Defects  of  the  Eng- 
lish code  of  laws,  ibid.  English  laws  charged  with 
being  more  cruel  than  the  Mahomedan  law  of  muti- 
lation, 640.  Mischief  of  ill-worded  and  indefinite 
laws,  IL  514.  Interpretation  of  law  by  courts  of 
law  and  by  parliament,  how,  diftrent.  III.  49* 
Wherever  the  law  is  uncertain,  or  unknown,  servi- 
tude exists,  161.  Impost  on  commeDoement  of  suits 
of  Itiw  in  India,  abolished  bv  Lord  Comwalllf. 
289.  The  object  of  a  body  of  laws,  to  define  and 
secure  rights,  287*  Irmtioiial  mAqob.  of  Englishmen 
Sd2 
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'ih^'imiiisMiSbn  df  jubtilee  »  good,  S08.  Number 
dCUi^^ot  lAW/8'le8t-oC  the  adt»infecvi(tion  of  justice, 
^i"  Bbfedta^f  «te4aw  hi  India,  one  of  tbe  caiues 
of  the  depravity  of  the  people,  315.  ^ 

LaiftrniUi'ts,  cet^fftiiftfeeibi^,  at  the  lAdia  Hoiu^  its  fiinc- 
tMisiU.S.^  V. ■  '*    • 

LaV3rerd,  Vikh  td  estiablwly  *%fe1{ef,4l)atitis  criminal  to 

.  ^i^flA  blEttne  of  IfhMii,  HL  166.  Publicity  and 
censure  the  grand  remedy  for  tlieir  roidooodttct,  ibid. 

Leeds,  Duke  of,  impeached  for  receiving  a  brtbct  1.79. 

Legislation,  curiooA  definition  of,  UL  509,  note. 

Leslie,  Colonel,  commands  a  force,  destined  to  march 
'  across.  Indtarffom  Bengal  to  Bombay,  405.  Re- 
ceives ihstraetions  not  to  proceed  beyond  Berar,  406. 
In  the  course  of  his  progress  engages  in  negotiations 
and  trarisaetibns  with  thelecal  chiefs,  409.  Accused 
of  delay,  ahd  recalled,  but  dies  before  the  order 
reaches  hnn,  411. 

Leiilie,'  Jo)m,  Scotch  Professor  of  Mathematics,  on 
ihe  mathematical  science  of  the  Hindus^  quoted,  I. 
404. 

Letting  end  hiring,  kw  of,  with  the  Hindus,  L  140. 
Language  of  English  law  defective  on  this  branch  of 
contract,  ibid.  note. 

Levant  Company.    See  Turkey. 

Life,  periods  into  which  it  is  ^vided  by  the  Hindus,  L 
«87.         ' 

Lindsay,  Sir  John,  appointed  king^s  commissiooer  in 
India,  IL  498^  Awrm  of  the  Company  s  servants, 
on  learning  the  powers  with  which  he  is  invealed, 
4d5.  Consequences  arising  from  bis  investiture, 
ibid.     Assumes  authority  over  the  President  and 

,  Council  of  Madras,  4%.  Widens  the  difierence 
between  the  Nabob  and  Presidency  in  Carnatic, 
427.    Is  recalled,  4S1. 

Lingam,  Hindu  worship  of,  I.  279^  nate. 

Literature,  state  of,  in  a  6ountry,  the  best  test  of  civi- 
lization, I.  362.  State  of  Chinese  literature,  ibid. 
Literature  of  the  Mahomedans  soperior  to  that  of 
the  Hindus,  647. 

Litigiottsness,  origin  of,  in  the  Hindu  character,  I. 
310. 

Little,  Captain,  in  the  army  under  Lord  Comwallis,  re- 

>  duces  the  fort  of  Hooly  Honore,  III.  231.  Defeats 
a  detachment  of  Tippoo  Saib"^  army  in  a  strong  po- 
ntion  on  the  river  Toom,  232. 

Liverpool,  rapid  increase  of  the  town  of,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteeenth  century;  II.  15. 

Livy,  on'the  attention  dne  to  the '  historical  fabler  of 
early  society,  quoted,  I.  93,  note. 

iMMns,  difference  between,  in  the  early  and  improved 
state  of  society,  1. 141.    Hindu  laws  respecting,  142. 

Lodi,  commander  of  an  army  in  Deccan,  revolts 
against  Shah  Jehan,  but  speedily  repents,  I.  560. 
His  treatment  when  called  to .  court,  and  its  conse- 
quences, ibid.     Proceedings  of  the  Emperor  against 

.     him,  561.    His  brave  defence,  till  he  fell,  against 

the  whole  army  pf  Jehan,  562« 
-Lombe,  Sir  Thomas,  excellence  of  his  patent  inven- 
tion for  throwing  silk,  II.  15. 

IjOoms  of  the  Hindus,  wretched  state  of,  I.  344. 

Lords,  House  of,  protest  by,  on  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  Mr.  Hastbgs's  trial.  111.  61.     Decidedly 


against MmMing)uina»taii>  iaiwhiwf»  SU  Repdittf' 
the  autberit?  •f  tli&' judges  oa  the  $llybject,.8'^  who 
coincide  with  them,  83.  The  decision  complaaed 
offrom  Dotbeiii^aBceaipanMdwiAh  tbe  reasona  on, 
which  it  was  founded,,  ibid:  Deterittipe  ia  a  com- 
mittee, that  the  trial,  accoidtfig  tq  precedent,  was 
tegular,  92^  Pjrocoedings  of,pre«i€H)s  to  judgment, 
on  the  trial,  147.    Their  final  judgment^  149. 

Lotteries,  ooadenmad,  1. 176.- 

Loughborough,    Lord,  confirms  the  doctrine  of  the 
efficiency  of  impeachoient,  IIL  116. 

Labin,  St.  adventurer  to  India  from  France,  account 
of,  IL403. 

Lucan,  Lieutenant,   taken  prisoner  by  Holkar,  HI. 
675. 

Lucknow,  taken  by  the  English,  II.  241,    Visited  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  674* 

Lnmsden,  resident  at  Oude,  resigns.  III.  473. 

Macartney,  Lord,  on  the  chaaticter  of  the  Russians, 
quoted,  I.  305,  note.  Accounts  for  the  excellence 
of  the  Chinese  in  dying  scarlet^  346,  note.  Ma- 
thematical instruments  discovered  by  him  at  Pekin, 
prove  the  science  of  the  Chinese  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed, 403,  noto^  Chacged  with  inconsiderateness  in 
hia  account  of  Chinese  husbandry,  471.  Quoted  on 
the  Chinese  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astro* 
Ksy,  472,  note^  Appointed   Governor  of 


Madraa,IL5ia  Takes  Sadras  and  Pulicat,  and  offers 
peace  to  Hyder  and  the  Mahrattas,  ibid.  Attacks 
Negapatoani  against  the  opinion  of  tbe  commander- 
ia-obief,  511,  and  takes  it,  512.  ,  Urbanity  of  hie 
conduct  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  shows  a  discontented 
and  angry  spirit,  517,  note.  His  contest  with  Ge* 
neral  Stuart,  who  fails  in  seconding  hb  designs  upon 
Hyder's  army,  on  the  death  of  its  chief,  533.  Puts 
the  General  under  arrest,  and  sends  kim  to  Eng- 
land, 540l  His,  the  first  instance  of  a  servant  t)f 
the  Kins  being  placed  in  a  high  station  in  India, 
546.  Treated  treacherously  by  Mr.  Hastings,,  when 
attempting  to  aecure  harmony  and  co-operation,  549. 
Refuses  to  obey  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Councii 
to  send  a  second  treaty  of  peace  to  Tippoo  Saib,,  in 
which  the  Nabob  of  Carnatic  should  be  included, 
552.  Accused  by  the  Nabob  and  his  instruments, 
of  incapacity,  disorders,  and  cruelty,  680.  Hesi- 
tation of  the  accusing  parties  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  their  accusations  by  oath,  681.  Refusea  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  (Tovemor-General  to  restore  to 
the  Nabob  bis  revenues,  682.  Appcwnted  Gro- 

vemor-General,  III.  23.  Does  not  accept  the  office, 
24.  Refoirms  proposed  by  him  in  the  government 
of  India,  on  his  return  to  England,  ibid.  Claims  a 
peerage,  25.  * 

Macauley,  Captain,  one  of  a  diplomatic  committee, 
empowered  to  act  in  the  war  witli  Tippoo  Saib,  III. 
429. 

Mackdonald,  Major,  gives  evidence  against  the  Be- 
gums, II.  638. 

Mackenzie,  Humberstone.    See  Huroberstone. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  on  the  rude  figures  of  men 
and  monsters  exhibited  at  EUora,  quoted,  I.  339, 
note.  Conversation  of,  on  theologicu  metaphjrics, 
^ith  a  young  Brahmen,.385. 
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IfBdeeiie^  Mf.  eoiiMettiil  ^i^t  of  lin  HMisg^ 
asnoanoet  to  the  Qnirt  of  Oiiiociors  kis  reaignation, 

Mftdeod,  Colonely  'appointed  to  the  eooiinand  of  the 
Bengal  army,  II.  63&»  Wounded  on-board  the  ship 
Banger,' engaged  witbthe  Mahratta  fleets  ibid. 

Macleod,  Lord,  appointed  to  the  command  di  the  Ma- 
dras army,  II.  484,  466. 

Maqpherson,  Mr.  succeeds  Mr.  Hastings  as  Governor- 
General,  ill.  1.  History  of  his  progress  in  the  ser- 
▼ice  of  the  Company,  2.  Distress^  state  of  the 
government  or  his  iMof  the  chair,  6.  The  first 
objects  of  his  administration^  the  aflairs  of  the  Na- 
bob of  Oude,  and  the  proceedings  of  Scindia,  7. 

Macreav  Lteutenant'Colonel,  comoiands  a  column  at 
the  taking  of  Deeg,  lU.  684. 

Madhoo  Row,  Mahratta  chief,  his  contest  with  Hyder 
All,  II.  280. 

Madoo  Row,  Pesbwa,  divisions  among  the  Mahratta 
chieft  occasioned  by  his  death.  III.  384.  Succeeded 
by  Bajee  Row,    See  Mahrattas. 

Madras,  first  settlement  of  the  East  India  Company  at, 
1. 45.  Settlement  not  approved  of,  by  the  Directors, 
46.  Erected  into  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St.  George, 

'48. Attacked  by  the  French,  II.  31.     State 

of,  ibid.  Capitulates,  32.  Restored,  50.  Again  at- 
tacked; 139.  Relieved,  142.  Surprised  and  nearly 
taken  by  Hyder  Ali,  281.  Lands  around,  obtained 
by  the  Company,  421 .  Disputes  of  its  Presidency 
with  Sir  John  Lindsay,  King's  commissioner,  426. 
Violent  contentions  among  the  members  of  the 
Council,  460.  Several  members  of  the  Council 
suspended,  461.  Lord  Pigot,  the  Governor,  impri- 
aoned,  462.  Its  transactions  with  the  Zemindars,. 
467.  Accused  by  the  Directors  of  underselling  the 
knds,  469.  Its  transactions  with  the  Nizam,  472. 
Condemned  by  the  Governor-General  and  Council, 
473.  Its  governor,  and  four  members  of  its  Council, 
dismissed  from  the  Company's  service,  475.  Re- 
commends to  the  Supreme  Council  peace  with  the 
Mahrattas,  483.  Operation  of  its  Council  and  Se- 
lect Committee  against  the  Mahrattas,  485.  Alarmed 
at  the  approach  of  Hyder  Ali,  488.  Proceedings  of 
the  Supreme  Council  for  assisting  it,  496.  Conduct 
'  of  its  Council  on  the  treaty  of  the  Nabob  of  Car- 
natic  with  the  Supreme  Council,  514.  Causes  of 
discontents  in  its  Council,  516.  Reduced  to  a  state 
of  femiae,  5S0»  Causes  of  the  dissensions  between  its 
Presidency  and*  the  Supreme  Council,  547 


President  of^  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Control  in 
opposition  to  the  Directors,  II L  20.  Tardiness 
of  its  government  blamed  by  the  Governor-General, 
187.  Its  President  condemns  the  war  with  Tippoo 
Saib,  ibid.  Views  of  the  Madras  and  Bengal  govern- 
ments in  relation  to  Tippoo,  189.  Madras  govern- 
ment recommends  that  the  revenues  of  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot  should  be  taken  out  of  his  hands,.  200. 
Criticizes  severely  the  arrangements  respecting  the 
Nabob  made  by  Governor  Campbell,  201.  'Autho- 
thonzed  by  the  Supreme  Council  to  execute  the 
plan  it  recommended,  .202.  Thrown  into  alarm  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  party  of  horse  in  the 
neighbourhood,  236.  Difference  of  opinion  between 
the  Governor  and  Council  on  going  to  war  with 

6 


Tippoo  «ftibu:515.>IMfer«pqs  hel«rMi,«Brthe;l«eii^ 
ment  of  the  new  Nabob  of  Apcot, .  40Q.  Differeneo 
between  the  Madras  Presidency  and  the  Governor^ 
General,  relative  to  warlike  preparations^  for  invadp 
ing  Mysore,  415. 

Madura,  account  of,.  IL  89.    War  in»  ibid.    Plan  t^  . 
reduce  it  to  more  profitable  obedience,.  117*    Taken 
l^  the  English,  122.   Plundered  by  Hyder  Ali,  284^ 
Corrupt  and  oppressive  government  of,  by  the  Com- 
pany's servants,  542. 

Madury,  taken  by  Sevagee,  1.583. 

Mahadura,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Hindus,  story  of^  < 
I,  225. 

Mabe,  taken  by  the  English,  II.  156.   Aeain,  479. 

Mahmood,.  invades  India,  1. 487,  488.  Takes  Tannasar 
and  Deliii,  489.  Founds  a  University,  ibid.  His 
expedition  against  Sumnant,  490.  Treasures  dis- 
covered by  him  in  the  bellv  of  one  of  its  idols,  4^L 
His  last  exploit,  death,  and  character,  ibid. 

Mahmood  the  Second,  his  reign,  I.  501.  Subjects  his 
wife  to  household  drudgery,  502.  Humanely  erases 
a  word  criticized  by  an  Omrd),.  503. 

Mahmood  the  Third,' distractions  of  the  empure  under  ^ 
his  reign,  1. 522. 

Mahmood,  son  of  Mahomed^  sovereign  in  Deccan^ 
1.549. 

Mahomed,  prophet,  Hindu  story  of,  I.  444. 

Mahomed  Ali,  Nabob  of  Carnalic,  or  Arcot,. joins  the 
army  of  Nazir  Jung,  II.  64.  Defeated  by  the 
French,  flies  to  Arcot,  66.  Offers  to  resign  his  pre* 
tensions  to  the  nabobship  of  Carnadc,  67.  Sup- 
ported in  his  cl  ims  by  the  English,  69.  Driven  out 
ofCamatic,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  beyond  the 
Cavery,  ibid.  Obtains  assistance  from  Mysore,  73. 
Dispute  between  the  English  and  French  whether 
he  should  be  acknowledged  Nabob  of  Carnatic,  81. 
Silently  acknowled|;ed  such  by  both  parties,  85. 
Vested  with  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity  at  Arcot,  90. 
Pays  the  chout  to  the  Mahrattas,  120L  Account  of 
his  two  refractory  brothers,  143.  Terms  on  which 
he  enjoys  the  dignity  of  Nabob,  225.  New  requisi- 
tions on  him,  by  the  President  and  CouncH,  226. 
His  proceedings  against  Velore,  Tanjore,  and  the 
two  Marawars,  227..  Jaghire  demanded  of  him  by 
the  servants  of  tlie  Company,  229.  His  contention 
with  the  Rs^  of  Tanjore  respecting  the  Mound 
of  the  Cavery,  232;  Carnatic  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  Emperor,,  with,  the  titles  of  Wallau  Jau,  and 
Ummir  ul  Hind,  270.  Appointed  by  the  Madras 
Presidency  Phousdar  of  Mysore,' and  accused  for  ac- 
cepting it,  283.  Commanded  to  return  from  the  army 
acting  against  Hyder^  284^.  Relations  between  him. 
and  the  English,  421.  His  situation  in  consequence 
of  ceding  the  military  defence  of  the  country  to  the 
English,  422.  Manner  in  which  he  is  preyed  upon 
by  the  English  around  him,  424.  Difference  be- 
tween the  Presidency  and  him  widened  by  Sir  John 
Lindsay,  427.  Forms  an  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas, 
430.  Urges  the  English  to  make  war  upon  the 
Rajah  of  Tanjore,  4&.  Sends  hi&  two  sons  to  ne- 
gotiate witli  the  Rajah,  439*.  Terms  of  the  treaty, 
440.  Urges  the  Company's  forces  to  reduce  the  two 
Marawar  Polygars,  441.  Effects  the  ruin  of  thes^ 
Chic^,  443.     Asks  of  the  English   another  war 
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affainst  the  Rajah  of  Taojore,  44*4«*  Motives  on 
which  the  Presidency  gratify  hfs  desires,  445.  His 
contest  with  the  Dutch,  451.  Dr^d  for  pecuniary 
aid  by  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  concludes  a  treaty 
with  the  Presidency  in  Bengal,  51 S.  Conduct  of 
the  Madras  Council  upon  this  treaty,  514.  Assign- 
ment of  his  revenue,  516.  Omitted  in  the  English 
treaty  of  peace  with  Tippoo  Saib,  551.  Made  to 
assign  the  revenues  ofCamatic,  677.  Intrigues  at 
his  court,  678.  Endeavours  to  defeat  the  e^cts  of 
his  assignment,  679.  His  intrigues  against  Lord 
Macartney,  680.  Succeeds  thereby  in  obtaining 
from  the  Supreme  Council  an  order  for  the  surrender 
of  the  assignment  of  his  revenues,  681 ;  which  Lord 

Macartney  refuses  to  obey,  682, ^Intrigues 

of  Mr.  Macpherson  respecting,  HL  2.  Payments 
of  his  debts  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Control,  11. 
Remonstrance  of  the  Directors  on  the  occasion,  13. 
Amount  paid  of  his  debts,  17,  note.  Of  his  new 
debts,  only  one  million  out  of  twenty  allowed  to  be 
good,  18.  Further  arrangement  respecting  his  debts, 
197.  Requested  to  surrender  his  territory  and  re- 
venues to  the  English,  202.  His  attempts  to  defeat 
the  purposes  of  the  assignment,  206.  Cause  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  English  were  involved  from 
their  connexion  with  him,  207.  New  arrangements 
with  him,  262.  Dies  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- 
eight  years,  3d4.  Effects  of  the  regulations  made 
with  him  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1792,  S95.  Suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  which  see. 

Mahomed  Ameer  Khan,  Tooraneh  Omrah,  plans  the 
assassination  of  Hussun,  I.  606. 

Mahomed,  eldest  son  of  Aurungzebe,  marries  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  king  of  Oolconda,  I.  566. 
Revolts  in  favour  of  Suja,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
daughter,  574.  Havine  been  imprisoned  in  Gualior, 
dies  shortly  after  his  release,  ibia. 

Mahomed,  grandson  of  Mubarick,  his  reign,  I.  528. 

Mahomed  Jehangire,  story  of  his  marriaee,  f.  552. 
Insurrections  during  his  reign  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Odipore^  553.  His  journey  to  Mando,  accompanied 
by  tne  English  Ambassador,  555.  Proceeds  to  Gu- 
zerat,  Agra,  and  Sewalie,  ibid.  Quells  the  rebellion 
of  his  son  Churrum,  556.  His  ill  treatment  of  his 
General,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Sultana,  557.  Con- 
spiracy formed  against  hun  superseded  by  his  death, 
559. 

Mahomed,  Mirza,  Tartar  adventurer,  account  of,  H. 
93. 

Mahoihed  Reza  Khan,  appointed  Naib  Duan  of  Ben- 
gal, II.  214.  IVesents  given  by  him  for  his  eleva- 
tion, 239.  Severe  orders  'of  the  Directors  to  Mr. 
Hastings  respecting  him,  817.  Is  arrested,  Sl8. 
Nature  of  the  office  held  by  him,  ibid.  Acquitted, 
after  a  confinement  of  two  years,  324.  Restored 
to  his  situation  and  power,  383.  Complained  against 
by  the  young  Nabob  of  Oude,  398.  Displaced 
from  the  care  of  the  Nabob,  ibid.  Ordered  by  the 
Company  to  be  restored,  402. 

Mahomed  Shah,  title  assumed  by  the  son  of  Shah  Au- 
lum,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  I.  604.  Sanctions 
the  assassination  of  Hussun,  606.  l>isorder8  in  the 
empire  from  the  weakness  of  his  i^bnmistration,  607. 
Revolt  of  his  Vizir,  occanoned  by  his  dissolatenessi 


ibid,  t'urchases  pmot  i€  tlia  Mahrattas  by  paying 
the  chout,  608.  Invaded,  aad  his  capital  taken  by 
Nadir,  610.  Loses  Cabul,  Tatta,  and  part  of  Multan 
from  his  dominions,  612.  Called  into  the  field  by 
Ali  Mahomed  Khan,  a  refractory  chief,  614.  His 
territories  diminished  by  Ahmed  Abdalee,  ibid.  His 
death,  615. 

Mahomed,  Seid,  son  of  Subder  Ali,  murdered  by  a 
party  of  Patan  soldiers,  IL  59. 

Mahomed,  son  of  Ahmed,  Governor  of  Teliogana, 
L458. 

Mahomed,  son  of  Mahmood,  his  eyes  put  out  by  his 
brother,  1. 492.     Dethroned,  493. 

Mahomed,  son  of  Ntsam,  sovereign  in  Deccan,  died 
of  remorse  for  havkig  exeeuted  hts  minister,  1. 459. 

Mahomed,  styled  the  accomplished  and  phflosophical 
son  of  Balin,  acooimt  of,  I.  505. 

Mahomed,  the  Gauriao,  after  taking  Ghizni,  pene- 
trates into  India  and  advances  to  Lahore,  I.  495. 
Defeated  near  Tannasar,  returns  and  oommits  im- 
mense carnage  in  another  battle,  496.  Further  ex- 
ploits of,  497.  Murdered  in  his  tent  by  two  Gickers, 
498. 

Mahomed  the  Third,  his  character  and  oppressive 
reign,  I.  517* 

Mahomed  the  Fourth,  reign  of,  I.  522. 

Mahomedans,  reduce  the  Hindus  under  dieir  subjec* 
tion,  I.  481,  Conquer  Persia,  485.  Invade  In- 
dia, 487,  488.  Take  Delhi,  489.  Overrun  Cash- 
mere and  invade  Lahore,  490*  Take  Sumnaut  and 
reduce  Guzevat,  491.  Make  Lahore  the  seat  of 
government,  494.  Take  Delhi  a  second  time,  W7. 
Add  Bahar  and  Bengal  to  their  possessions,  499. 
Invade  Deccan,  510.  History  of  their  kingdoms  in 
Deccan,  546.  Their  state  of  civilisation  compared 
with  that  of  the  Hindus,  625.  Their  classification 
and  distribution  of  the  people,  628.  Their  finm  of 
government,  629. 

Mahrattas,  power  of,  by  whom  founded,  1.60.  In- 
stance of  the  first  application  of  the  name  to  any 
tribe,  512.  Farther  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
name,  and  extent  of  country  through  which  their 
language  is  spoken,  581,  and  note.  Account  of 
their  contests  with  Aurungzebe,  591.  Receive  the 
chout  or  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  Deccan,  to 
cease  from  their  predatory  incursions,  602.  The 
provinces  of  Guzerat  and  Malwa  reduced  under 
their  dominion,  607.  Their  mode  of  conducting 
their  predatory  warfare,  608.  Defeated  by  Saadut 
Khan,  ibid.  Obtain  the  payment  of  the  CTont  fi>r  a 
peace  with  Ahmed  Shah,  ibid.  Two  of  their  cfaiefr 
defeated  in  their  plan  for  the  entire  subjiwation  of 
Hindustan,  621.  Take  the  provinces  of  Lahore 
and  Multan  from  the  Abdalee  prince,  622.  Defeated 
by  the  Abdalee  prince,  and  their  whole  army  nearly 
destroyed,  623.  Conduct  of,  in  Bengal,  II.  95. 

Operations  of  their  chiefs  against  Bussy,  and  SsJabut 
Jung,  87.  Baramahal  ceded  to  them  by  Hyder 
Ali,  276.  Defeated  at  Paniput,  278.  Further  pro- 
ceedings of  against  Hyder,  280.  Three  of  tneir 
chiefs,  after  a  treaty  with  the  Mogul  emperor,  e»- 
cort  him  to  Delhi,  S26.  Attack  Zabita  Khan,  a 
Rohilla  chief,  and  defeat  him  in  battle,  827.  With 
an  army  of  SO^OOO  men  ravage  the  country  beyond 
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tbe  Gang«s»  and  subdue  the  territory  of  Zabil% 
SSO.  Negotiations  with,  by  the  Subabdar  of  Oude» 
broken  olC  331.  Restore  Zabita  Khan  and  march 
asaiost  Delhi,  which  opens  its  gates  to  them,  333. 
Unsuccessi'ul  in  attempting  to  gain  over  the  Rohillas, 
ibid.  English  take  a  part  against  then^  335*  Thetr 
council  of  eighty  354*  Leaders  of  the  English  army 
obliged  to  sign  a  treaty  under  their  dictation,  408, 
which  is  disavowed  by  the  Supreme  Council  in  Ben- 
gal, 414.  War  with,  renewed^  ibid.  Lose  Ah- 
medabad,  the  capital  of  Guzerat,  415.  Their  army 
under  Scindia  defeated,  416.  Defeated  by  Captain 
Popham,  417,  and  lose  the  fortress  of  Gualior,  418. 
Invade  Mysore^  and  distress  Hyder  Ali,  429.  Seek 
the  aid  of  the  English,  which  is  refused,  430.  Ne- 
gotiate with  Mahomed  All,  ibid.  Extent  of  their 
conquests^  431.  Make  peace  with  Hyder,  432. 
With  the  English,  5^^  At  war  again  with  the 
English,  B56>  Their  transactions  in  the  Ghauts, 
ibid.  Termination  of  the  war,  558.  Negotiation 
with  the  Mahrattas  of  Poonah,  619.  Territories 
yielded  up  by  them,  by  treaty,  62K  Injustice 

of  the  war  with,  tendered  as  evidence  on  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's trial,  but  excluded,  UL  142.  Campaign  of, 
with  the  English  against  Tippoo,  216.  Jealous  of 
the  growing  power  of  the  English,  and  impatient  to 
reap  the  spoil  of  the  Nizam,  375*  At  war  with  the 
Nizam,  38  L  Death  of  Madoo  Row,  Peshwa  of, 
384^  Clause  relative  to,  in  tbe  English  partition 
treaty  with  the  Nizam,  456.  Endeavour  of  the 
English  to  make  tbe  new  Peshwa  of  Mahratta  resign 
the  military  part  of  his  government,  562.  Nego- 
tiations for  that  purpose,  ibid.  564»  565,  566.  Pe- 
culiar crisis  in  Mahratta  afiairs,  567.  Effect  of 
Holkar's  victory  over  Scindia,  upon  the  views  of  the 
Peshwa,  572.  The  Peshwa  driven  from  Poonah, 
repairs  to  Bassein,  575.  Treaty  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  milxtary  power  signed  at  Bassein,  577. 
Is  restored,  587.  New  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  599, 
620.  Objects  of  this  war,  621.  Benefito  derived 
from  it  examined,  659,  661.  For  the  operations  of 
this  war,  see  Holkar  and  Scindia. 

Jdail-cotay,  Hindu  temple,  account  of,  I.  338. 

Haitland,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  killed  in  the  assault  of 
Bhurtpore,IlL687. 

Malabar,  coast  of,  ceremony  of  marriage  never  intro 
duced  there,  1. 301.    Sexual  intercourse  there,  how 
restricted,  ibid.    Operations,  of  the  English  in  Ma- 
labar, III.  197.    Its  territory  complete^  subdued 
by  the  English,  ibid. 

iMauicca,  Dutch  settlement  of,  taken  by  the  English, 
HI.  402. 

Malcolm,  Captain,  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Persia,  III. 
467.    Terms  of  the  alliance  formed  by  bim,  468. 

Malcolm  Sir  John,  on  the  state  of  civilization  in  the 
time  of  Sapor,  quoted,  L  470,  note.  Accuses  Lord 
Cornw^is  of  breaking  fiuth  with  Tippoo  Saib,  HI. 
176.  Commends  him  for  his  contempt,  in  the  war 
with  Tippoo  Saib,  of  the  restricting  act,  261,  note. 
Applauds  Sir  John  Kennaway's  recommendation  of 
engagements  with  Nizam  Ali,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming masters  of  his  country,  376,  note.  His  idea 
of  the  obligation  created  by  assistance  in  war,  380. 
Cited^  on  ttie  nfgotiationa  at  Poonaby.  417. 


Malletj.  on  Ae  savages  of  Greenland,  quoted,  1. 320. 
Says  the  Scandinavians  counted  the  unifies  to  twelve, 
359,  note. 

Malvilly,  battle  of,  IIL43i. 

Malwa,  annexed  to  the  Mogul  dominions,  1. 543.  Re- 
duced under  the  dominion  of  the  Mahrattas,  607. 

Manby,  Captain,  his  invention  for  throwing  ropes  on 
board  vessels  threatened  with  shipwreck,  known  be- 
fore to  tbe  French,  II.  37. 

Man,  reason  for  supposing  him  a  recent  creation,.  L 
105,  note.  \ 

Manchester,  rapid  increase  of,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  U.  15. 

Mandebloe^  on  Indian  paintings,  quoted,  I*  356,  note. 

Mandeville,  on  the  origin  of  tbe  admiration  bestowed 
on  tbe  profession  of  arms,  quoted,  I.  1 15^  note. 

Manes,  one  of  Uie  Hindu  sacraments,  account  of,  I. 
249. 

Mangalore,  taken  by  the  English,  II.  535.  Invested  by 
Tippoo  Saib,  537.  Diversion  in  its  favour,  540.  De- 
fence of,  543.  Deplorable  state  to  which  it  wajr 
reduced  previous  to  itssurrender,  545. 

Manners,  definition  of,  L  287.  State  of,  with  the 
Hindus,  ibid.  Where  manners  are  good,  thpj  make 
up  for  many  defects  in  the  law.  III.  319. 

Manuscripts,  Bengal,  required  from  the  badness  of  the 
paper  to  be  transcribed  every  ten  years,  I.  403. 

Mapuua  Khan»  war  in  Madura  and  1^ inev^y  prolonged 
byhiqi,  II.  91.  Further  account  of  him,  122.  In«- 
strumental  in  occasioning  an  alliance  between  Niaam 
AU  and  Hyder  Ali,  28U 

Marawars,  account  of  the  war  with,  II.  441.  Their 
ruin  effiscted,  443. 

Marchand,  betrays  Mahomed  Issoof  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  11.  231. 

Marlborough,  Earl  of,,  sent  with  a  fleet  to  take  posses* 
sion  of  Bombay,  I.  58. 

Marriage,  ceremonies  of,  among  the  Hindus^  I.  858,. 
292.  Not  known  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  301. 
First  instituted  among  the  Greeks  by  Cecrops,  and 
among  the  Egyptians  by  Menes,  302,  note.  Not 
observed  by  the  Nassamones  in  Africa,  nor  by  the 
ancient  Indians  of  Peru,  ibid.. 

Martial  Law.    See  Law. 

Masketyne,  Mr.  11.  245. 

Masulipatam,  factory  of  the  East  India  Company  etsta-^ 
blished  at,  I.  37.  Taken  by  the  French,  IL. 
66.  After  a  severe  struggle  sun^endered  to  the 
English,  168. 

Mathematics,  Hindu  knowledge  of,  1. 403. 

Matthews,  General,  invades  Mysore,  II.  535.  Takes 
Bednore  and  other  places,  ibid.  Refuses  to  divide 
any  portion  of  the  spoil,  536.  Superseded,  ibid. 
Surprised  in  Bednore  and  taken  prisoner,  537. 

Mattni,  taken  by  the  Mahomedans,  1. 489. 

Maurice,  Mr.  acknowledges  the  monstruosity  of  the 
Hindu  notions  of  the  mundane  systemj  1. 237»  npte^ 
On  the  historic  poetry  of  the  Hindus,  quoted,  364. 
On  the  ancient  kings  of  India,  451. 

Mauaim,  second  son  of  Aurungzebe^  from  bis  &ther'8 
fears  of  him,  recalled  from  the  government  of  Guze- 
rat,  I.  575.  Declared  heir  to  the  throne,  and  lus 
name  changed  to  Sbab  Aulum,  ibUl.  His  effi^rts  in 
his  Saber's  illness  to  seouM  tbe  fimcpmih  £76- 
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brated  for  his  attrofnonitcal  leftrning,  ibid.  note.  Re- 
called from  the  amy,  586.  Sent  into  Concan  to 
reduce  the  Mahmtta  fortrewes  on  thd  sea  coast^  589. 

-  Imprisoned^  with  his  sons,  for  remonstrating  against 
the  treachery  aimed  at  the  Kine  of  Golconda,  590. 
Contest  with  his  brother  Azim,  for  the  succession,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  592.  Ascends  the  throne, 
593.  His  contest  with  his  brother  Kam  Bnksh,  who 
is  mortally  wounded,  594'.  Hb  expedition  against 
the  Seiks,  ibid.  His  death,  596.  Further  mention 
of,  n.  93. 

Maxwell,  Colonel,  invades  Baramahl,  HI.  194.  Effects 
e  junction  with  General  Medows  at  Caveripatam, 
195.  Commands  a  detachment  in  a  night  attack  on 
the  camp  of  Tippoo  Saib,  241.  .Killed  in  the  battle 
of  Assye,  644. 

Mean  motion,  astronomy  of  the  Hindus  accurate  re- 
specting, 1.  998. 

Medical  art,  state  of^  with  the  Hindus,  I.  465. 

Medows,  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  land  force  in 
a  secret  expedition,  II.  520.  Arrives  with  his  troops 
in  India,  521.  Appointed  Governor  of  Madras, 
HI.  189.  His  instructions  respecting  Tippoo  Saib, 
ibid.  His  proceedings  with  tne  army  in  Mysore, 
190.  Correspondence  between  -him  and  Tippoo, 
195.  Returns  to  Madras,  196.  Happy  turn  of 
"bought  by,  on  the  army  being  apprehensive  of  a 
mine,  225,  note.  Commands  a  column  in  the  night 
attack  on  Tippoo,  240,  247.  Resigns  his  share  of 
prize-money,  257.  Instance  of  the  harmony  sub- 
sisting between  him  and  Lord  Comwallis,  244,  note. 
His  gallant  conduct  in  the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  251. 

Meeran,  son  of  Meer  Jaffier,  his  atrocities  when  leifl  by 
his  father  Governor  of  Chandemagor,  II.  161.  Com- 
motions occasioned  by  his  fearofMooshedabad,  164. 
His  designs  against  Dooloob  Ram,  165.  Characterized 
«s  cruel  and  brutal,  170.  Sows  the  seeds  of  a  new 
war,  173.  His  conduct  in  a  battle  with  the  English 
against  the  Emperor,  176.  Killed  by  lightning,  180. 
Question  of  making  his  son  Nabob  of  Bengal,  213. 

Merchants,  Hindu,  ceremonies  enjoined  them,  1.258. 
Singular  method  of  numeration  practised  by,  in  pur- 
chases and  sales,  317,  note. 

Messengers,  Hindu,  rate  at  which  they  will  travel,  I. 
312. 

Metaphysical  speculations,  belong  to  a  rude  as  well  as 
a  cultivated  state  of  society,  f.  378.  Instances  in 
proof,  ibid. 

Metempsychosis,  Hindu  notion  of!,  I.  283. 

Mexicans,  their  chronology,  L  92.  Their  worship  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  names  by  which  they  aadress 
kim,  214,  note.  Their  buildmgs,  336.  Excel  in 
sculpture  and  casting  of  metals,  355,  note.  Their 
paintings,  357.  Character  of  their  poetry,  371,  note. 
'  Excellence  of  their  language,  392,  note.  Care 
ascribed  to  them  in  the  education  of  their  youth,  410, 
Bote.  Mistaken  notions  of  the  Spaniards  respecting 
their  civilization,  435,  note. 

Miekelbounse,  Sir  Edward,  his  licence  to  trade  to  the 
East  Indies,  1. 17. 

Mid^ton,  Dr.  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  modern 
philosophy  derived  from  the  ancients,  quoted,  1. 410. 

MtddleUW^  Mr.  NaUmDiiel,  placed  by  Mr.  Hastings  as 


private  agent  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  11.  S40.  Pint 
of  his  correspondence  in  that  capacity  suppmsed  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  350.  Returns,  and  Mr.  Bristow  sent 
to  supply  his  place,  353.  Present  received  by  him 
from  Munny  Begum,  376.  Re^appointed  to  the 
court  of  the  Nabob,  895.  Removed  again  and.  re- 
appointed, 630.  Report  made  by  him  of  the  charac* 
ter  and  conduct  of  the  Nabob,  633.  Instructed  to 
plunder  the  Begums,  if  the  Nabob  refuses  the  office, 
642.  His*  quarrel  with  Mr.  Hastings,  648.  Accused 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  found  guilty  of  remissness  in 
his  duty,  650.  Examined  as  a  witness  on  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's trial,  67. 

Mignan,  Colonel,  HI.  436« 

Military  order  in  society,  ranks  high  as  civilisation  is 
low,  1. 1 15.  Rude  state  of  the  military  art  with  the 
Hindus,  125,  460,  464,  465,  note. 

Millar,  Mr.  of  Glasgow,  on  the  division  of  nadons  into 
classes,  quoted,  I.  109,  note.  On  the  treatment  of 
servants  in  brimitive  times,  1 17.  On  the  condition 
of  women  of  the  American  tribes,  297,  note.  Only 
writer  from  whom  elucidations  of  Hindu  history  can 
be  drawn,  432. 

Milton,  on  the  pretended  origin  of  the  English,  quoted, 
1. 91,  note.  On  the  superstitious  respect  of  the  In- 
dians to  vermin,  282,  note. 

Minchin,  Commandant  at  Calcutta,  accused  of  quitting 
it  improperly,  II.  99. 

Ministers,  mode  in  which  the  Hindu  sovereigns  consult 
with  them,  I.  125,  and  note. 

Mirepoix,  Duke  de,  Ambassador  of  France  to  superin- 
tend a  negociation  for  peace  between  the  Frendi  and 
English  East  India  Companies,  II.  83. 

Mirzapha  Jung,  Nabob  of  Beejapore,  account  of,  II.  61. 
Surrenders  himself  to  Nazir  Jung,  65.  Vested  with 
the  power  of  Subahdar,  67.  Shot  through  with  an 
arrow,  68.  By  the  generosity  of  Bussy,  his  son 
vested  with  the  powers  enjoyed  by  the  father,  86. 

Mofussul  Duanee  Adaulut,  civil  court  in  India,  how 
constituted,  II.  315. 

Moguls,  embassy  sent  by  Queen  Elisabeth  to  the  Empe- 
ror of,  1. 13.  Emba8S3r  to,  by  James  the  First,  2a 
Emperor  of,  ffives  permission  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  trade  in  Orissa,  40.  State  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  430.  Moguls  take  Pekin,  500.  Conquer 
Persia,  501.  Invade  India,  ibid.  510,  511,  519. 
Plunder  Deccan,  513.  Reduce  Camattc,  517. 
Found  a  kingdom  in  Deccan,  519.  Origin  of  their 
dynasty,  532.  Their  leammg,  696.  Superior  m 
civilization  to  the  Hindus,  ibid.  English  embassy  to 
their  Emperor  Feroksere,  II.  19.  Their  conMe* 
racy  against  Bengal,  169.  Defeat  the  Governor 
of  Bahar,  1 74.  Defeated  by  the  English  near  Pitna, 
176.    Form  a  treaty  with  the  English,  243. 

Mohabet,  General  of  the  armv  of  Jehangire,  his  perse- 
cutions by  the  Sultana,  and  generous  conduct  under 
them,  I.  557.  Apporoted  by  Shah  Jehan  Comman- 
der-in-Chief of  his  forces,  559.  His  generous  pro- 
ceeding cowards  the  Rajah  of  Bundelound,  whom  he 
held  subdued,  560.  Government  of  Candesh  con* 
ferred  on  him,  563.  Haring  taken  Dowlatabad^ 
and  laid  siege  to  Tolingana,  fails  side  and  dies,  ibid. 

Mohee  ai  Sunnat,  placed  on  the  throne  by  Ghazee,  oia 
the  death  of  Aurungzabe,  1. 622, 
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Moiz  ad  Dien^  son  of  ^lah  Aulani>  and  governor  of 
Muitaa,  I.  692.    Defeats  his  brothers^  and  succeeds 

.    to  the  tbroDe  under  the  title  of  J^aodar  Shah»  597 
Sufiers  himself  to  be  governed  by  u  CiMicubiiie»  ibid. 
Defeated  by  Feroksere,  and  deprived  of  his  throne^ 
^     598. 

Mollnay  on  the  names  given  to  the  Deity  by  the  Aran- 
canians,  quoted,  I.  211.  On  the  language  and  gram* 
mar  of  the  Chilians*  quoted,,  S92. 

Moluccas,  trade  begun  with,,  by  the  English,  1. 7« 
Portuguese  expelled  from,  by  the  Dutch,  25*  £x< 
elusive  right  to,  claimed  by  the  Dutcb>  35. 

Monaim  Khan,  made  Vizir  to  Shah  Aulum,  I.  593. 

Money,  6rst  coined,  in  India,  by  Akbar,  1. 463.  Not 
known  in  Persia,  till  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
197,  note. 

Mongheer  taken  by  the  English,  II.  206. 

Monopoly,  of  the  East  India  Company,  national  and 

parliamentary  proceedings  against,  in  1690, 1«  76. 
,Monson,  Major,  appointed  to.  supersede  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  in  the  army  before  Pondicnerry,  II.  154.  In 
his  first  operation  against  Pondicherry,  is  wounded, 
155.  Appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  307,  349.  His  death  gives  Mr.  Hastings 
the  superiority  in  the  Council,  and  the  direction  of 
government,  389. 

Monson,  Colonel,  wounded  in  the  attack  on  the 
fort  of  Alighur,  IIL  632.  Left  by  General 
Wellesley  to  guard  Holkar's  motions,  673.  -  His  de- 
tachment takes  the  fort  of  Hinglais-Ghur,  674. 
Upon  Holkar's  advance,  he  retreats,  ibid.  Loss  of 
his  irregular  cavalry,  675.,  Obliged  to  abandon  his 
guns,'  ibid.  Attacked  in  crossing  the  river  Bannas, 
676.  Retreats  to  Agra  in  great  confusion,  677. 
Comman^  a  column  in  the  attack  of  Bhurtpore, 

OOo. 

Jtfontague,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  on  the  Turkish 
mosques,  quoted,  I.  341. 

Montesquieu,  on  the  tenure  of  land,  quoted^  1. 184, 

V  note.  On  the  religious  worship  of  the  Persians, 
244,  note. 

Montressor,  Colonel,  III.  427. 

Moodoo  Kistna,  favourite  .dubash  of  Lord  Pigot,  11.453. 

Moor,  moslems  in  India  so  denominated,  II.  44. 

Moore,  John,  ship«carpenter,  instrumental,  by  his  inge- 
nuity, in  the  takins  of  Devi-Cotah,  II.  55. ' 

Moore,  Lieutenant,  his  account  of  the  slow  proceed- 
ings of  the  Mahrattas  in  sieges,  III.  217 :  of  the 
death  of  Colonel  Frederick,  218. 

MooVehouse,  Colonel,  his  death  and  character,  IIL 
311,  note. 

Moorshedabad,  taken  by  the  English,  II.  114,  205. 

'  Opinion  of  the  judges  of,  respecting  the  mpral  cha- 
racter of  the  Indians,  III.  338, 354. 

Moraan,  Governor  of  Masulipatam,  II.  138. 

Moraba,  sides  with  Sucaram  Bfd)oo  in  favour  of  Ragoba, 
II.  406. 

Morad,  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  hb  character,  1. 568,  On 
his  Other's  illness,  joins  Aurungzebe  against  the 

-  other  claimants  of  the  throne,  ibid.  Treated  trea- 
cherously by  Aurungzebe,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Agra, 
571 . 

VOL.  III. 


Moral  diwfwler .  ^f  the  >i^4ajy,y;Bff l»^Hjj^i<lifid  ■  on 
the  8ul)ject  of,  L  32 1 .  Amw4rR  to ,  .the/  >?»t^ Wf  a- 
tories  put  to  the  judges  in  C4lcutta,; rejecting,  ibid. 
Opinions  of  Mr.  Charles,  OraQX„ii^eQtiQg^,/ 323. 
Opinions  of  Mr.  Tytler  respecti|]jg,  ibid^;  of  ,Mr. 
Shore,  327;  of  Mr.  Forbes,  328=;  of  the  Abbe  du 
Bois,  829 ;  of  Mr.  Ward,  ibid, ;  of  Mr.  Broughton, 
331. 
Morality^  the  grand  test  of  religion^  I.  264.  Pure 
language  of  the  Hindus  respecting,  commpxi  to  all 
rude  nations,  276.  Morality,  with  rude  nations, 
almost  always  degraded  by  religion,  ibid«  Loose 
morality,  and  harsh  austerities,  combined  in  the  re* 
ligion  of  a  rude  people,  279.  The  doctrine  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments  of  no  service  to 
morality,  285.  Dissolution  of  morals  in  India 
ascribed  to  English  regulations.  III.  314. 
Morari  Row,  Governor  of  Tnchinopoly,  II.  59.  Com- 
mands the  Mahrattas,  acting  with  the  French  army, 
79.  Ofiers  aHiance  with  the  English,  121.  Ws 
territories  conquered  by  Hyder  All,  278.  His 
territories  restored  to  him,  280. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  on  grammatical  distinctions  and 

subtleties,,  minted,  I.  390,''  note. 
Mornington,  Lord,   appointed    Govemdr-Crener^d.  of 
India,   III.  403.     Arrives  at  Calcutta,   404.    Im- 
,  pression  of  the  Sultan  of  Mysore's  proclamation  on  his 
mind,  405.    Resolves  on  immediate  war  with  Tippoo 
Saib>  407.     Compelled  to  relinquish  his  intention, 
415.    Makes  a  new  treaty  with   Nizam  Ali,  ibid. 
Instructive  view  of  his  demands  on  Tippoo,  421. 
Rises  on  his  demands,  424.    Comnvences  war,  425. 
Amount  of  the  forces  sent  by  him  against  Tippoo, 
426.     The  entire  destruction  of  Tippoo  his  ultimate 
view  m  the  wars,  435.    Manner  in  which  he  settles 
the  territory  of  Mysore,  on  the  defeat  and  death  of 
,  Tippoo,  452--454.      Meditates  important  changes 
in  Oude,  462.    Sends  away  froni  Oude  all  British 
subjects  not  employed  by  the  Company,  463.   j^ends 
an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Fersia,  467.    Presses  the 
Vizir  Ali  to  reform  his  military  government,'  471. 
His  subsequent  treatment  of  the  ^^zir,  475.     Sends 
his  brother  Henry  Wellesley  to  him,  499.    Projects 
a  journey  through  the  Oude  country,   403.     His 
transactions  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  505.    His 
negotiation  with  the  Peshwa,  564.    With  Holkar, 
582.    With  Scindia,  584.     Pr^ares  for  war  with 
the  Mahrattas,  592.    His  plans  for  conducting  the 
war,  621.  Gives  to  General  Wellesley  plenipotentiary 
powers  for  peace  or  war,  593.    Ilis  views  with  re- 
spect to  Scindia,  655.     Concludes  a  treaty  with  him, 
656.    His  account  of  the  benefits  resulting  from 
the  defensive  alliances  and  the  war,  659.    That  ac- 
count investigated,  661.     Seeks  peace  with  Holkar, 
666»    Resolves  to  conquer,  but  give  away  his  domi- 
nions,   670.      Provides  for  the  Emperor  and  hit 
&nily,   679.     His    new  plan  of  defence    against 
Scindia  and  Holkar,  699.     Succeeded  by  Marquis 
Comwallis,  702.     Company's  opinion  q£  his  admi- 
nistration, ibid. 
Mortiz  Ali,  negotiates  with  the  French  for  the  Nabob- 
ship  of  Cflimatic,  II.  78.    Attempt  by  the  English 
to  subjugate  him,  unsuccessful,  90.    rroceedings  of 
Mahom^  Ali  against  him,  227* 
5s 
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Moscow,  iU  magnificenoep  I.  464,  note. 

MostyD,  Mr.  appointed  one  of  the  Committee  to  settle 
the  government  of  Poonah,  11.  407*  English .  re- 
sident at  Poonah,  461. 

Motte,  Mr.  performs  a  journey  to  the  diamond  mines 
of  Orissa,  I.  185.  Quoted  on  the  abject  state  of 
women  in  India,  296,  note.  On  the  ferocious  and 
cowardly  character  of  the  Hindus,  309,  note.  On 
the  Hindu  music,  357. 

Mubarick,  son  of  Alia,  character  of  his  reign,  I.  513. 

Mubarick,  son  of  Chiser,  assassinated  after  a  just  and 
humane  reign  of  fourteen  years,  1. 527* 

Mubarick,  nephew  of  Shere,  usurps  the  throne  by 
the  assassination  of  the  son  of  Sehm  in  his  mother's 
arms,  I.  537. 

Mudkul,  taken  by  Sahjee,  father  of  Sevagee,  I.  582. 

Muftee,  office  of,  II.  314. 

Miijahed,  son  of  Maliomed,  assassinated  by  his  uncle 
Daood,  I.  547. 

Muir,  Colonel,  arrives  at  Gohund,  to  the  relief  of 
Colonel  Camac,  II.  557.  Empowered  to  treat  with 
Scindia,  558.  His  instructions  on  that  occasion, 
III.  8. 

Multan,  part  of,  detached  from  the  dominions  of  the 
Mogul  and  added  to  those  of  Nadir  Shah,  1.612. 
Taken  by  the  Seiks  and  Mahrattas,  622. 

.Mulwaggle,  fort,  taken  by  Hyder  Ali,  II.  283. 

Munnoo,  Meer,  Governor  of  Multan,  purchases  the 
retreat  of  Ahmed  Abdalee  from  his  province,  I.  617. 
Generosity  of  Abdalee  to  him  when  defeated,  9)id. 
Viceroy,  under  Abdalee,  of  Multan  and  Lahore, 
when  he  dies,  619. 

Munny  Begum,  her  appointment  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  young  Nabob  of  Bengal,  II.  21.  Presents 
made  by  her  to  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Middleton 
while  she  held  the  office,  375.  Removed  by  the 
Council  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Hastings,  ibid.  Re- 
placed, 400.  Investigation  by  the  managers  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  trial,  of  her  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Naib  Subah  of  Oude,  111.  74.  Records  concern- 
ing her  present  to  Mr.  Hastings,  excluded  as  evi- 
dence on  his  trial,  85,  et  seq. 

Munro,  Sir  Hector,  takes  the  command  of  the  army 
at  Patna,  II.  208.  Subdues  a  mutiny,  209.  De- 
feats the  armies  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  and  Suja 
Dowla,  210.  Terms  on  whicn  he  concludes  a  treaty 
Hith  tliose  powers,  211.  Appointed  one  of  the 
Madras  Council  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
forces,  II.  464.  Censured  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, 175.  Takes  Pondicherry,  478.  Commands 
the  first  division  of  the  army  against  Hyder  Ali,  and 
defeats  him,  505.  His  disagreement  with  General 
Stuart  in  a  subsequent  battle  with  Hyder,  507. 
Commands  the  expedition  against  N^gapatnam  and 
other  Dutch  settlements,  512. 

Murray,  Colonel,  advances  into  the  heart  of  Hol- 
kar's  dominions  in  Malwa,  and  takes  his  capital,  III. 

^  677.  - 

Musaood,  son  of  Mahmood,  makes  three  incursions  into 
India,  I.  492.  Defeated  by  the  Turkmans,  493. 
Deposed  by  a  mutiny  in  his  army,  ibid. 

^f  usaood,  son  of  Feroze,  his  reign,  I.  501. 

Music,  of  the  Hindus,  totally  devoid  of  excellence,  I. 
'  857.    Skill  of  the  Peruvians  in,  358,  ZK)te. 


Mutiktion,  punishment  practised  by  the  Hindus,  I. 
152,  Banishment  substituted  by  Lord  Cornwallis, 
instead  of.  III.  309. 

Mutiny.  .  See  arroy« 

Mutseddies,  or  Brahmen  council,  their  proceedings 
against  Ragoba,  II.  556* 

Mysore  and  Mysorians.  Mysore  described,  II.  73. 
Mysorians  claim  Triconopoly  of  the  English,  76. 
Attempt  to  take  the  fort  or  Triconopoly  by  surprize, 
77.  Attack,  while  allies  of  the  English,  their  ad- 
vanced post  and  destroy  every  man,  78.  Proceed- 
ings of  Dussy  against  Mysore,  90.  Further  account 
of  Mysore,  271.  First  war  of  the  Mysorians  with 
the  English,  282.  See  Hyder  Ali.  Proceedings  of 
Hyder  Ali  against  the  Rajah  of,  275.  Hyder  undis- 
puted master  of  the  kingdom,  277-  Proclamation  of 
the  Sultan  of,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  404.  Sub- 
mission of  the  country  of,  to  the  Enfflisb,  ^43.  Ob- 
ject of  its  settlement  under  the  Engush  govemro^t, 
452.  Ostensible  rajahsh^)  of,  restored,  453.  Parti- 
tion treaty  of,  456.'    Subsidiary  treaty  of,  457. 

Nabob,  deputy,  how  the  title  came  to  implj  soverdgn, 
I.  621.     By  whom  nominated,  II.  57. 

Nadir  Shah,  his  low  origin,  1. 609*  Assumes  the  title  of 
Thamas  Koolee  Khan,  ibid.  Declares  himself  King 
of  Persia,  ibid.  Having  defeated  the  Afgbauns^  in- 
vades Hindustan,  610.  His  horrible  slaughter  of  the 
inhabitants  on  taking  Delhi,  611.  P^ovmces  added 
to  his  dominion  by  his  treaty  with  the  Mogul  em- 
peror, 612.  Massacred  in  his  tent,  614.  Fuidier 
mention  of,  II.  58. 

Nagore,  purchased  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  by  the 
Dutch,  II.  450. 

Naib  Duan,  revenue  office,  abolished,  II.  313.  Sub- 
stitution in  its  stead,  315. 

Naib  Subah,  or  Nazim,  supreme  magistrate  for  the 
trial  of  capital  offences,  ll.  314.  Abolishipg  the 
office  without  an  adequate  substitute,  reprehended; 
320.  Duties  of,  as  connected  with  the  housdiold  of 
the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  321. 

Naik,  title  given  to  Hindii  governors  of  districts,  L  582, 
note. 

Naime,  Major,  killed  in  the  assault  on  Cutchoura, 
III.  524. 

Nairs,  of  Malabar,  customs  of,  as  to  sexual  intercoune, 
1.302. 

Nftna  Fumavese,  in  the  council  at  Poonah  sides  with 
'  Siccacam  Baboo  in  favour  of  Ragoba,  H.  404. 
Overthrows  the  party  of  Siccaram,  406. 

Nannuk,  prophet  of  the  Seiks,  account  of,  1. 594. 

Natal,  restored  io  the  English,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
11.229. 

Nations,  rude,  derive  peculiar  gratification  from  pre- 
tensions to  high  antiquity,  1.91.  The  propensity  ac- 
counted for,  98,  note.  All  ancient  nations  trace 
themselves  to  a  period  of  rudeness,  103.  Publicity 
of  judicial  proceedinss  common  to  rude  nations,  12^ 
note.  Cruelty  and  the  principle  of  retaliation,  fea- 
tures of  the  iaws  of  a  rude  people,  150.  To  mak» 
laws  which  cannot  or  ought  not  to  be  executed,  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  rude  people,  165.  Gro^- 
ncES  of  language  an  ingredient  in  the  manners  <^  a 
rude  nation,  §02.    Rude  nations  most  dddictedto 
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'  gaming,  S$0.  Aude  nationt  are  D^lectful  of  his- 
tory, 374. 

Naval  engagemeot  between  the  English  and  Portu- 
gaese  near  Surat,  L  SO,  89.  Between  the  English 
and  French,  on  the  coast  of  Coroniandel,  ILS8, 
Off  Madras,  124;  Off  Carica),  IS6.  Off  Ceylon,  144, 
S25.  Off  Pondtcherry,  477.  In  Praya  Bay,  520. 
Off  Negapatam,  527.    Off  Trincomalee,  528,  539. 

Nazim,  office  of,  II.  302. 

Nasir  Jung,  son  of  Cheer  Koolich,  in  a  revolt  against 
his  father,  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  1.612. 
Farther  account  of,  11.60.  Favours  the  English 
against  Chunda  Saheb  and  the  French,  63.  His 
character,  66*    Leaves  his  army  for  the  pleasures  of 

'  the  harem  and  the  chase,  at  Arcot,  ibid.  Traitor- 
ously shot  through  the  heart,  67. 

Neabut  Nizarout,  ^ce  of,  II.  320. 

Neemagee  Sctndia,  Mahratta  chief,  associate  with 
Daood  in  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Hussun,  I.  601. 

Negapatam,  engagement  oS,  between  the  French  and 
English  fleets,  ft.  527. 

Negapatnam,  taken  from  the  Dutch,  II.  511. 

Nelore,  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the  English,  11. 118. 

Nesbit,  Colonel^  leads  a  column  in  the  night  attack  on 
Tippoo  Salb,  III.  244. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  appointed  to  superintend  a  nego- 
tiation of  peace  with  the  French  and  English  JBast 
India  Companies,  II.  83. 

Nicholson,  Captain,  commands  the  first  expedition  sent 
from  England  to  Bengal,  I.  72. 

Nizam,  son  of  Humalon,  sovereign  in  Deccan,  1.549. 

Ntaam  All,  proceedings  of^  as  governor  of  Berar,  II. 
127.  Divests  himself  of  Berar,  and  takes  the  govern- 
ment of  Dowlatabad,  128.  Effects  the  assassination 
of  Hyder  Jubr  and  (lies  to  Bopranpore,  129.  Re- 
turns at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
169*  Assumes  the  Subahdarship  of  Deccan,  having 
dethroned  his  brother,  268.  His  irruption  into  Car- 
•  natic,  269.  His  treaty  with  the  English,  270.  Joins 
Hyder  All  aeainst  the  English,  271.  His  proceed- 
higs  against  the  Mahrattas,  275.  Disgusted  with  the 
war,  forms  another  treaty  with  the  English,  282. 
Transactions  of  the  Madras  prendency  with  him, 
respecting  Guntoor,  471.  These  transactions  con- 
demned by  the  Governor-General  and  council,  473. 
Forms  an  alliance  with  Hyder  Ali  and  the  Mahrattas, 
462.  Supreme  Council  send  a  person  to  his  court  to 
represent  them,  496.  IVoposes  to  the  Regent  of 
Berar  to  invade  and  ravage  Bengal,  498.  The  Gun- 
toor Circar  demanded  of  him,  III.  172.  Lord 
Comwallis's  treaty  wiUi,  176.  Relations  with,  en- 
tered into  by  Sir  John  Shore,  374.  War  between 
him  and  the  Mahrattas,  381.  Dismisses  the  English 
subsidiary  force,  ibid.  Rebellion  of  his  eldest  son 
induces  bim  to  request  the  return  of  the  English  bat- 
talion, 382.  The  English  jealous  of  the  French 
troops  in  his  service,  383.  In  consequence  of  a  new 
treaty,  dismisses  them,  415*  Dreadful  sute  of  his 
government,  705. 

Nizam  al  Mulk.   See  Cheen  Koolich. 

NIaam  ul  Dien,  aids  Kei  Kobad  in  his  vices,  I.  506. 
Taken  off  bv  poison,  507. 

Niaamut  Sudder  Adaolut,  court  of  appeal,  how  consti- 
tnted,  11.  316. 


Noah,  eoincidence  between  the  story  of,  and  that  of 
the  Hindu  sire,  Satyavrata,  1. 102,  note. 

Noor  Mahl,  Sultana,  story  of,  1. 552.  Effect  produced 
on  her  by  the  death  of  her  father,  555.  Her  en- 
mity to  Mohabet,  557. 

Norris,  Sir  Wflliam,  ambassador  to  the  Mogul  court, 
imprisons  three  of  the  London  Company's  council, 
1.86. 

North,  Lord,  his  act  for  the  renewal  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter,  11.  687. 

North-east  and  north-west  passage,  attempts  for  the 
discovery  of,  1. 4,  5. 

Nujeef  khan^  commander  of  the  Mogul  forces  against 
Zabita  Khan,  account  of,  II.  327.  His  war  with 
the  Jaats,  371.    His  death.  III.  8. 

Numerical  characters  of  the  Hindus,  whether  original 
or  borrowed,  considered,  I.  405. 

Nuncomar,  Governor  of  Hoogly,  his  conduct  as  re- 
venue agent  to  Dooloob  Ram,  II.  165.  By  intrigue, 
obtains  Uie  office  of  Deputy  to  the  Nabob  of  Beneal, 
214.  Frona  his  bad  character  dismissed  from  that 
office,  215.  East  India  Company's  account  of  him, 
317.  Further  ideas  of  his  character,  323.  Accuses 
Mr,  Hastings ,  of  receiving  presents,  377.  Accused 
himself  of  &rgery,  and  hanged,  379.  Mr.  Hastings 
charged  with  the  murder  of,  by  the  hands  of  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  III.  69.  Dispute  in  the  House  of 
Commons  respecting  this  accusation,  ibid.  70,  72. 

Nundydroog,  taken  by  the  English,  III.  224. 

Numeraj  assumes  the  powers  of  the  Rqah  of  Mysore, 
IL  272.  Exploits  or  Hyder  Ali,  as  a  subordmate 
officer  in  his  service,  273.  Plots  of  Hyder  against 
him,  275.  Hyder  presents  hiniself  as  a  suppliant  at 
his  door,  and  gains  nim  on  his  side  against  tne  Rajah, 
277. 

Nuserk  Shah,  account  of,  1. 522,  526. 

Oakley,  Sir  Charles,  succeeds  General  Medows  as 
Governor  of  Madras,  HI.  394. 

Ochterlony,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  prudent  precautions 
taken  by  him  against  Holkar's  attack  on  Delhi,  HI. 
678. 

Offence,  defined,  1. 150. 

Offences,  how  classed  by  the  Hindus,  1. 158. 

Oligarchy,  why  the  most  prevalent  p«wer  In  political 
and  other  institutions,  II.  4j  and  note. 

Olivier,  on  the  skill  of  the  modern  Fenians  in  the  art 
of  weaving,  quoted,  I.  344,  note ;  and  the  art  of 
dyeing,  346,  note.  On  the  little  diflbrence  between 
the  rustics  in  Persia  and  those  who  Jive  in  towns, 
473,  note. 

Omdut-ul-Omrah,  succeeds  his  father  Mahomed  Ali  as 
Nabob  of  Aroot,  UL  394.  English  deliberations 
respecting  him,  SR97.  Lord  Hobairt  wishes  to  trans- 
fer the  districts  under  him  to  the  management  of  the 
Company,  398.  Negotiations  with  him  for  that  mir* 
nose,  399.  Dispute  between  Lord  Hobart  and  the 
Supreme  Board  on  the  subject,  400.  Instructions 
to  iiord  Momin^ton  concerning  him,  533.  Trans* 
actions  of  Lord  Momington  with  him,  534.  Refers 
to  the  trea^  of  1792,  in  his  vindication,  ibid.  Vio- 
lation of  that  treaty  aD^ed  agunst  him  by  the 
Directors,  535.  All^tion  against  him  of  a  crimi- 
nal corr^pondenoe  with  the  servants  of  Tippoo 
5b2 
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SsSb,  SSt. '  Iwpky  kiio  lhj«  oirciunstance  instituted, 
538.  Result  of  the  Inquiry,  5^  Attempt  to  ob- 
tain liis  consent  to  his  own  deposition,  54-7.  His 
death,  550.  Messrs  Webbe  and  Close  commissioned 
to  demand  of  the  family  the  destined  transfer  of  the 
Carnatic  government,  ibid.  Negotiations  on  the 
subject  with  AH  Hussain,  son  of  Omdut,  551,  who 
consents  to  the  transfer,  554.  Provision  for  Hussain 
and  the  family  of  bis  father,  556.  Debts  of  bis 
father  transferred  to  the  Company,  ibid.  Feelings 
of  the  family  on  the  consent  of  Hussain  to  his  de- 
position, 557.  His  death,  558. 
Omichund,  narrative  of  the  treacherous  frauds  prac- 
tised upon  him,  H.  114.  Dies  insane,  in  consc- 
quence/116,  note. 
One,  the  meaning  of,  as  applied  to  tlie  Hindu  gods,  I. 

229. 
Onore,  taken  by  the  English,  II.  535. 
Oosoor,  taken  by  the  English,  III.  223. 
Opium,  regulations  respecting  the  monopoly  of.  III. 

278. 
Ordeal,  trial  by,  held  in  high  estimation  with  the 
Hindus,  1. 167.  Various  kinds  of,  practised  by  them, 
ibid.  Supposed  cause  of,  306,  note. 
Orme,  Mr.  quoted  on  the  influence  of  priestcraft  in 
India,  I.  114.  On  the  rudeness  of  the  military  art 
inlndostan,  126.  On  the  tenure  of  land  in  India, 
184,  note.  On  the  absurdity  of  the  Hindu  religion, 
244,  note.  On  the  sufferings  of  the  Fakeers,  272, 
note.  On  the  character  of  the  Gentoos,  as  a  trick- 
ing people,  306,  note.  On  the  litigious  spirit  of  the 
Hmdus,  310.  Describes  the  Pagoda  of  Seringham, 
333.  On  the  ignorance  of  the  Hindus  in  the  con- 
struction of  bridges,  340,  note.  On  the  causes  of 
the  skill  of  the  Indians  in  spinning  and  weavinj^, 
342,  note.  On  the  excellence  of  the  Peruvian  mu- 
sic, 357,  note.  On  the  little  alteration  that  has  been 
effected  in  the  government  or  character  of  the 
Hindus  by  the  introduction  of  strangers  among  them, 
437,  note.  On  the  avarice  of  the  Hindus,  and  the 
oppressions  it  occasioned,  456,  458,  note.  On  the 
rude  state  of  the  military  art  in  Indostan,  464.  On 
the  extent  of  country  in  which  the  Mahratta  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  5S1,  note.  Complained  of,  that  he 
never  gives  his  authorities,  II.  41,  note. 
Orpheus,  his  description  of  the  celestial  king,  I.  210. 
Ostend,  tradmg  Company  of,  to  India,  particulars  of, 

Ostradroog,  taken  by  Colonel  Stuart,  III.  229. 

Otaheitans  resemble  in  many  respecu.  the  Hindus,  in 
manners,  I.  304.  Their  ingenuity  in  handicraft  arts, 
352,  note. 

Oude,  articles  of  commerce  in,  I.  347-  Distressed 
state  of,  11.  624.  Proceedings  of  Mr.  Hastings 
on  his  arrival  at,  629.  See  Hastings.  Its  situa- 
tion as  left  by  Sir  John  Shore  (Lord  Teignmouth), 
satisfactory  to  the  Company,  III.  461.  British 
subjects  driven  out  of,  by  Lord  Mornington,  463. 

Oude,  Sujah  ad  Dowla,  Subahdar  or  Nabob  of,  I.  619. 
Defeats  the  Mahrattas,  621.  Confederates  with  the 
Mogul  Prince  Aulumgeer,  and  others  against 
Bengal,  II.  169.  Confederacy  dissolved  by  his 
treachery,  171.  Raised  to  the  office  of  Vizir,  174. 
Views^ivrith  which  he  assists  Meer.Causim  against 


the  English,  207.  Defeated  by  the  BogUsh,  208, 
210.  Terms  on  which  be  sohcits  peace  with  the 
English,  ibid.!  The  proposal  of  bestowing  his  do* 
minions  on  the  Emperor,  disapproved  by  the  Com- 
pany, 240.  Defeated  again  by  the  English^  throws 
himself  on  their  generosity,  242.  Restored  to  all 
bis  dominions  except  Corah  and  Allahabad,  ibid. 
Interview  of  Lord  Clivc  with  him,  253.  New  treaty 
with  him,  267.  His  project  to  profit  by  the  neces*- 
sities  of  the  Rohillas,  330.  Forms  a  treaty  with  the 
Rohiilas,  331  •  Fails  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treatv, 
332.  Solicits  and  obtains  their  aid  against  the  Man- 
rattas,  333.  Concerts  with  the  English  the  de* 
struction  of  the  Rohillas,  335.  Obtams  of  the  En. 
glish,  by  purchase,  the  provinces  of  Corah  and  AUa- 
habad,  337.  His  dastardly  conduct  in  the  battle 
against  the  Rohillas,  342.  Endeavours  to  evade  bis 
treaty  with  the  Emperor,  who  was  to  share  in  the 
plunder  of  the  Rohillas,  343.  His  agreement  with 
Fyzooila  Khan,  345.  His  death,  353.  Further 
mention  of,  391. 

Oude,  Asoff  ul  Dowla,  succeeds  hts  fether  as  Nd>ob  oP, 
II.  353«  Treaty  of  the  English  with  him,  ibid. 
His  situation  on  commencing  his  government,  370* 
Invested  by  the  Emperor  with  theKelat,  371.  Com- 
plains of  oppression,  by  the  burdens  hud  on  him  by 
the  English,  625.  His  complaints  treated  with  in- 
dignation, 626.  His  debts,  629.  Mr.  Hastings's 
agreement  with  him,  630.  Consents  to  strip  the 
Begums,  his  mother,  and  grandmother,  of  tiwir  trea- 
sure and  jaghires,  and  deliver  the  proceeds  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  641.  His  reluctance  to  enter,  oo  the  un- 
gracious work,  64@.  Declares  it  to  be  an  act  of 
compulsion,  643.  Gives  a  present  of  10  lacs  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  647.  Obtains  penni98ion  by  treaty  to 
despoil  Fyzoolla  Khan,  631,  657.  Plans  of  Mr. 
Hasting  against  him  by  means  of  his  minister,  668. 
The  residency  at  his  court  proposed  to  be  removed, 
670.  Visit  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  his  capital,  672. 
State  of  his  dominions  and  finances,  III.  7. 
Lord  Cornwallis's  treaty  with,  172.  Distressed  state 
of,  384.  Lord  Comwallis's  expostulatory  letters  to, 
386,  387.  Additional  burdens  imposed  on  him, 
389.  His  death,  390.  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct  to 
him  and  the  Begums,  one  of  the  articles  in  his  im- 
peachment, 41 . 

Oude,  Mirza  Ali,  succeeds  his  father  Asoff  ul  Dowla, 
as  Nabob  of.  III.  390.  Suspected  of  bastardy,  'AM. 
Intrigues  in  his  court,  391.  Is  deposed,  393.  •  Re- 
moved to  Benares  and  a  pension  allowed  him,  394. 
Preparations  nude  to  remove  him  to  Calcutta,  469* 
Insurrection  by  him  on  this  account,  470.  Taken 
and  carried  to  Fort  WjUiam,  471. 

Oude,  Saadut  Ali,  made  Nabob  of,  by  the  Grovemor- 

■  General  of  India,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed 
bastardy  of  Mirza  Ali»  III.  393.  Terms  on  which 
he  receives  his  elevation,  ibid.  Pressed  to  a  mili- 
tary refonn  by  the  Governor-General,  471.  Miyor 
Scott  sent  to  negotiate  the  reform,  472.  Ordered 
to  govern  agreeably  to  the  pleasure  of  the  English^ 

.'475.'  Coercion .  employed  on  him,  476.  Proposes 
to  abdicate  the  government,  477.  Meaning  of  bis 
abdication  misunderstood,  480.  Refuses,  unless  in 
favour  of  his  son,  482.    IndignationL  of  Uie  Gover* 
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tior*Genera2  on  thk  oe^amon;  ibid*  F6rce  against 
his  military  establisbipent  resorted  to,  485.  His 
remonstrance,  484;  beiipg  unanswerable)  treated  by 
tlie  Govemor'General  as  an  insult,  486.  Com- 
plaints of  the  resident  against  him,  488.  Upbraided 
b^  the  Govemor-Genen^,  489.  The  mode  for  an- 
nihilating his  army  judiciously  formed,  490.  New 
reasons  for  the  Company's  assuming  his  government, 
491.  Portion  of  more  than  half  his  territories  de- 
manded, 493.  Allowed  no  independent  power  in 
the  territory  not  ostensibly  taken  from  him,  496* 
Arts  employed  to  gain  his  consent  to  the  transfer 
demanded  of  him,  498*  Desires  to  so  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  499.  Mr*  Wellesley  sent  to 
ncin  him  to  the  territorial  cession,  ibid*  Cession  of 
more  than  half  his  country  effected,  and  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  appointed,  501.  Defects  of  his  govern- 
ment, 506.  These  defects  not  worse  than  those  of 
Ben^,  507. 

Oupnekhat,  sacred  book  of  the  Hindus,  several  trans- 
lations of,  I.  227,  note* 

Ox,  held  sacred  in  Egypt,  I.  281 .  Killing  of,  punished 
with  death  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  ibid. 

Oxenden,  Sir  George,  President  and  Chief  Director  of 
the  Company's  a&irs  at  Surat,  I.  61. 

Pagoda,  of  Chillambram,  I.  SS3.  See  Chillambram. 
Of  Seringham,  ibid. ;  of  Elephanta,  3S4 ;  of  Salsette, 
Ellore,  and  Mail-Cotay,  338;  of  Cingeveram,  339; 
of  Trivadi,  taken  by  the  French,  II.  66. 

Painting,  Hindu,  Mexican  and  Chinese,  1. 356. 

Palacatchery,  taken  by  the  Eqglish,  11. 542*  Taken 
again  by  the  army  under  Lord  Commdlis,  HI. 
192. 

Palmer,  Major,  sent  to  Oude  as  the  private  agent  of 
Mr.  Hastmgs,  II.  650.  Sent  on  pecuniary  nego- 
tiations to  Fyzoolla  Khan,  658.    His  salary  while 

•  agent  at  Oude,  III.  7,  note*  Ascribes  insidious 
designs  to  Scindia,  11.  Resident  with  the  Peshwa  of 
Mahratta,  572. 

Panegyric,  principle  of,  active  in  the  human  mind,  I. 
212.  Bestowed  on  objects  of  worship  from  the  wish 
to  please,  ibid.  From  the  operation  of  desire  and 
fear,  213*  The  Hindu. religion  a  striking  example  of 
its  excessive  growth,  225* 

Paniput,  battle  of,  U.  278* 

Pbnc^ticon  penitentiary  house,  adapted  to  the  moral 
improvement  of  Bengal,  III^  353. 

Paramount,  used  inaccurately  by  Sir  William  Jones,  I. 
182,  note. 

Paris,'  treaty  of,  French  possessions  in  India  how  af- 
fected by,  II.  229,  244.  Power  sent  to  India  by  the 
English  to  look  after  the  execution  of  the  eleventh 
article  of,  424. 

Park,  Mungo,  on  the  tenure  of  land  in  Africa,  quoted, 
1. 181,  note.  On  the  belief  of  the  Africans  in  one 
God,  and  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment, 
230.  On  the  inhabitants  of  Miniana,  who  eat  their 
enemies  and  horses,  but  never  kill  the  cow,  282,  note. 
On  the  passion  of  the  African  negroes  for  law-suits, 
310,  note.  On  the  amusement  of  story-telling  among 
the  negroes  of  Africa,  316,  note.  Gives  a  striking 
instance  of  Gothic  scenery  in  the  country  near  SuUo, 
334,  note.    Gives  an  account  of  the  African  mode 


of  smelting  gold,  351,  note.    Quoted  oh  tlib*Afri<SRn 
mode  of  counting,  359,  note. 

Parliament,  dissolution  of,  no  abatement  of  impeach- 
ments by.  III.  113. 

Parliamentary  influence,  the  baneful  source  of  all  our 
misgovemment.  III.  15«  Parliamentary  responsi* 
bility,  52. 

Parthians,  founder  of  their  kingdom,  I.  484,  note. 

Partholanus,  giant,  descent  of  the  Irish  from,  1.91, 
note. 

Parties,  state  of,  in  parliament,  III.  26. 

Pasquier,  Etienne,  on  the  disposition  of  a  people  bein^ 
known  from  their  laws,  ana  the  reverse,  quoted,.  I* 
101,  note.  • 

Patans  or  Afghauns.     See  Afghauns*    . 

Pateeta,  account  of,  and  its  capture  by  Major  Popham, 
11.612. 

Paterson,  on  the  religious  controversies  of  the  Hindus, 
quoted,  I.  226.  '  On  the  Hindu  worship  of  the  Lin- 
gam,  278,  note. 

Patna,  battles  near,  between  the  Mc^ul  Emperor  and 
the  English  and  Meeran,  II.  176.  English  invade  it, 
and  are  driven  out,  203*  Taken  by  the  English,  206* 
Mutiny  at,  208.  Suit,  of  a  Mahomedan  widow  and 
her  nephew,  instituted,  before  the  provincial  council 
and  supreme  court  at,  568.  Mis-statement  of  this 
cause  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  judge,  581,  note. 

Paucheess,  Hindu  game,  I.  314. 

Paulini,  P.  quoted  on  the  propensity  of  the  Eastern 
nations  to  lying,  I*  306,  note.  On  the  character  of 
the  Hindus,  311,  note*  On  the  skill  of  the  Indians 
in  imitattnff  the  European  arts,  354.  On  the  des- 
potism of  we  Indian  kmgs,  45T. 

PeelaeeeandCoantojee,  Mahratta  chie&,  their  contests 
with  the  imperial  army  in  Deccan,  1. 607. 

Peerambancum,  battle  of,  II.  490. 

Pekin,  taken  by  Giogis  Khan,  1. 500. ' 

Pelham,  Mr.  comments  on  Mr.  Hastings's  answer  to 
the  first  charge  against  him.  III.  67* 

Penal  laws,  cruel,  with  a  rude  people,  1. 151.    See  . 
Courts* 

Penance,  idea  oif^  whence  derived,  I.  266.  In  what 
manner  and  for  what  offences,  practised  by  die 
Hindus,  268*     Duties  imposed  on  its  professors,  , 


Penitents,  Hindu,  instances  of  the  torments  they  inflict 
on  themselves,  1. 271. 

Peons,  species  of  servants,  in  India,  so  denominated, 
II.  9. 

People,  charged  with  being  remiss  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power  necessary  to  their  protection,  II.  4,  note. 

Pepper,  trade  of  the  East  India  Company  in,  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  I.  41*  Company's  whole  stock  of, 
seized  by  Charles  the  First,  45. 

Perfidy,  a  vice  peculiarly  opposed  to  the  administration 
of  justice,  its  remedies.  III*  350. 

Perjury,  practice  of,  almost  universal  with  the  Hindus, 
I*  306*  A  vice  peculiarly  opposed  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  its  remedies.  III*  346. 

Perring,  Mr.  Member  of  the  Madras  Council,  dismissed 
from  the  Company's  service,  II.  475. 

Perron,  M.  commands  Scindia's  army.  III.  622*  His 
history^  624.  Accused  falsely  of  failing  in  humanity 
and  delicacy  to  Shah  Aulum,  628.  Destruction  of  hia 
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from  the  se^ice  of  SeindBt,  6S5. 

Persia,  interooarte  witb»  ^yeneil  by  libe  EmU  India 
Company^  L  11.  Trade  with»  of  but  little  inmrt- 
ance»  M.    Uiwaccenfii},  from  the  eapffoe  ana  ex- 

•  tertiona  of  the  magUtratea,  SS.  Ancient  religion  of 
Persia^  2SS»  note.  Its  architecture^  341,  note.  De- 
ficient in  historical  annals,  S76.    Its  poetry  superior 

^  lo  that  of  the  Hindus,  6^  Modem  Persians  excel- 
lent lapidaries,  S51,  note.  Defects  of  ancient  Per- 
sian history,  376.  Persian  account  of  the  conquest 
of  Alexander,  377,  note.  Science  of  the  Persians 
very  confined,  380,  note.  Extent  of  their  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  398,  note.  Little  skilled  in  the  raOi- 
tary  art,  469.  Lair  of  their  kings,  as  given  by  their 
•elect  sages,  470.  Account  of  their  external  de- 
meanor and  moral  character,  473.  Anglo-Indian 
enAassy  to  the  King  of,  IIL  467. 

Perspective,  Hindus  have  no  knowledge  of,  I.  354. 

Peruvians,  distribution  of  their  lands,  I.  182,  note. 
Their  buildings,  336.  Their  music,  358.  Their 
poetrr,  369. 

PMhawir,  Afghaun  chiefs  treacherously  murdered  by 
the  Governor  of,  1.588. 

Peahwa,  nature  of  the  office  of,  L  254,  629. 

Peshwa  of  the  Mahrattas.    See  Mahrattas/ 

Pettab,  town  near  Seringapatam,  assaulted  and  taken 
by  Lord  Cornwallis's  army.  III.  211. 

PMty,  Sir  William,  his  account  of  the  prosperous  ad- 
vance of  the  English  firom  the  aooession  of  James  the 
First,  L  64,  note. 

Pevton,  Mr.  succeeds  to  the  consmaad  of  the  English 
fleet  en  the  death  of  Commodore  Bamet,  11.  38. 

PMUpirine  Islands,  account  of,  L  9. 

Phousdary  Adaulut,  criminal  court,  how  Constituted, 
IL  315. 

Physics,  knowledge  of  the  Hindus  on  the  subject  of,  L 
393. 

Piece  eoods,  meaning  of,  I.  43,  note. 

Pigot,ldr.  afterward^  Lord,  succeeds  Saunders  as  Go- 
vernor of  Madras,  IL  104.    On  the  capture  of  Pon- 

'  dicherry  by  the  King's  troops,  daims  it  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  East  India  Company,  157.  Re-appointed 
to  tne  government  of  Maaras  after  a  restdence  of 
•twelve  years  in  England,  453.  First  object  of  his 
government  the  restoratkm  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore, 
who  had  been  dethroned,  ibid.  456.  His  opposition 
to  Benfield's  claims  on  the  Rajah,  457.  Violent  con- 
tention between  him  and  the  Council,  460.  Is  im- 
prisoned, 462.  Ordered  by  the  Directors  to  be  re- 
stored, 463.  Recalled,  but  dies  before  the  order  ar- 
rived at  Madras,  464.  Prosecution  ordered  by  par- 
liament, af^ainst  the  Members  of  Council,  who  im- 
prisoned him,  who  are  sentenced  to  a  fine  oi  a  thou- 
sand pounds  each,  465. 

Pipley,  permission  obtained  by  the  East  India  Company 

.  from  the  Great  Mogul  to  trade  at,  L  40. 

Piracy,  prevalance  of,  1. 79.  London  East  India  Com- 
pany charged  with  bein^  abettors  of,  80. 

Pitt,  William,  his  opposition  to  Fox's  India  bill,  II. 
700.  Appointed  rrime  Mmister,  704.  Proposes 
the  commutation  act,  ibid.  Resemblance  of  his 
India  bin  to  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  705.  Confirms  Mr. 
Burke's  insiDaations  in  regard  to  Mr.  Hastings's  de- 
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signs  agniiist  tike  Mogul  Empefor  and  SdncBa, 
ill.  9,  note.  Deltvcfrs  an  eulogiom  on  Lord  Macart- 
ney in  oppofitio»  to  Mr.  Fox,  25.  Rejects,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Dundas  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Macartney  to  be  Govemor-Genend  of  Jndia,  ibid: 
His  vi^ent  attack  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  defence  of  Mr. 
Dundas,  31.  Supports  Mr.  Hastings  against  Bfr. 
Burke's  chsrges,  37.  Votes  for  the  impeftcbraent  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  ibid.  Recommends  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding against  him,  43.  Operation  of  his  Declara- 
tory bul,  45.  Comparison  of  it  with  Mr.  Fox's  India 
bill,  ibid.  Merits  of  his  bill  discussed,  48.  His  de- 
fence of  the  bill,  52.  His  conduct  in  parliament  on 
the  bill  for  renewing  the  Company's  charter,  371. 

Place,  Mr.  quoted  on  the  tenure  of  land,  L  193,  note. 

Plassy,  battle  of,  U.  112. 

Plato,  quoted  on  the  effects  which  would  be  produced 
on  a  small  number  of  men  left  alone  in  some  uncul- 
tivated part  of  the  globe,  1. 102,  note.  On  the  divi« 
sion  of  labour  being  the  origin  of  laws,  109,  note. 
On  the  division  of  nations  into  classes,  110,  note. 
On  the  baneful  influence,  on  youth,  of  reading  the 
degrading  account  of  the  gods  in  the  Greek  poets, 
210,  note.  On  the  progress  of  invention  in  the  arts, 
332,  note.  On  the  productions  of  the  loom  among 
the  Greeks,  344,  note. 

Playfinir,  a  convert  to  M.  Bailly,  oh  the  great  progress 
of  the  Hindus  in  astronomy,  I.  895.  H»  account  of 
tlie  manner  in  which  the  Brahmena  make  their  astro-, 
nomical  calculations,  399. 

Pliny,  quoted  on  the  weaving  of  the  ancients,  1. 848. 

Pknner,  Mr.  one  of  Mr.  Hastings's  council^  III.  58. 

Hough,  Hindu,  described,  L  9^5. 

Pococke,  Admiral,  Madras  relieved  by  the  arrival  of 
his  fleet,  IL  143. 

Poetiy,  the  first  literature,  I.  362.  Use  to  whldi  it 
was  applied  before  the  art  of  printing  was  known, 
ibid.  Use  of,  by  the  Hindus,  $63.  Character  of  the 
Hindu  poetrv,  ibid.  Poetry  of  other  rude  nalioos, 
369.  Turgid  style  of  the  poetry  of  rude  nations  ac- 
counted for,  371 . 

Polaroon,  taken  poesession  of  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, I.  d6.  Claimed  by  three  separate  companies, 
52.  Changes  masters,  and  is  at  last  ceded  to  the 
Dutch,.  60. 

Police,  Lord  Comwallis's  new  sdieme  of,  IIL  290. 

Pdybius,  hk  account  of  Ecbatana  and  its  psiaoe,  L 
339,  note. 

Polygamy,  Hindu  story  respecting,  L  298. 

Polygars,  meaning  of  the  appellation,  II.  89.  Con- 
fe&rate  with  Maphuz  Khan  against  the  Bnglish;  and 
take  Madura,  91. 

Pondlcherry,  French  form  an  establishment  at,  L  74. 
Account  of,  II.  33.  English  baffled  in  an  attack 
upon,  49.  Distressed  state  of,  139.  Taken  bv  the 
English,  156.  Disputes  between  the  Presidency 
of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  officers  of  the 
King's  troops  to  whom  it  should  belone,  itnd.  De- 
stroyed, 157.  Restored  to  the  French,  229.  En- 
gagement near,  between  the  French  and  Engfish 
fleets,  477.  Restored  again  to  the  French,  and  Bgtin 
retaken  by  the  English,  HI.  559. 

Poonafa,  zemindaree  of,  seised  by  Sevagee,  L  582. 
Supreme  ComMil  send  an  ag^nt  to  treat  with  Ae 
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government  of,  II.  d66.  Treaty  with  tbe  govemment 

of,  concluded,  .370.  Hostilities  by  the  English  com- 
menced against,  407.  EngUshobli^ed  to  retreat  and 
sign  a  second  treaty,  406.  ynfraitful  n^otiations 
at.  III.  417. 

Poorania,  Naib  of,  revolts  and  is  defeated,  XL  177, 
179. 

Foorundeh,  fortress,  besieged  by  the  troops  of  Aurtuig- 
zebe,  I.  584. 

Popham,  Captain,  defeats  the  Mahrattas,  IL  417. 
Takes  the  fortress  of  Gualior,  418.  Promoted,  for 
this  achievement,  to  the  rank  of  Mi^or^p  419.  Takes 
Pateeta,61S. 

Population  of  India  kept  <}ofvn  by  exacUon,  1. 191, 
note. 

Porphyry,  quoted,  on  the  introduction  of.  animal  sacri 
fices  among  the  Egytians,  I.  281. 

Porter,  Endymion,  obtains  a  charter  for  a  new  trading 
Company  to  India,  L.42. 

Porter,  Sir  James,,  ascribes  philosophy  to  the  Turks,  I. 
380. 

Porto  Novo,  battle  of,  between  the  English  and  Hyder 
All,  11.504.. 

Portuguese,  Uindostan  discovered  by,  L  2 ;  and  Japan, 
3.  Possessions  o^  in  the  East  Indies,  24.  light 
with  the  English  at  sea,  near  Surat,  30,  .$9*  Engiish 
treaty  of  amity  with,  4L  Dut<;h  treaty  with,.  46. 
Cede  Bombay  to  the  Enjglish,  58.  Porti\guese  at 
Chittagou,  engage  to  assist  Arracan  in  hb  invasion 
of  Bengal,  and  betray  him  to  Auraiigzebef  579.  De- 
scribed as  buccaniers,  ibid,  note. 

Porundeb,  taken  by  Sevagee,  L  583. 

Poiista,  characterized  as  the  detestable  invention  of 
despotic  &ars,  its  nature  and  effects  explained,  1. 278, 
note. 

Praya  Bay,  engagement  in,  between  the  French  and 
English  fleeu,  IL520. 

Prejudice,  English,  its  operations  as  to  affairs  in  India, 
111.271. 

Presents,  proceedings  on  the  charge  against  Mr.  Hast- 
ings relating  to  the  receipt  of,  UI.  69,- 73. 

Priam,  palaqe  of,  I.  339,  note. 

Priesthood,  greatest  authority  usurped  by,  in  the  lowest 
state  of  society,  I.  1Q9, 110,  note.  Influence  of, 
over  superstition,  no  where  so  great  as  in  India,  114, 
note.  Mendicity  of  priests  an  instrument  of  impos- 
ture, 115,  note.  Ceremonies  to  be  observed  by 
Hindu  priests,  as  to  dress  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
hair,  258. .  Degraded  state  to  which  the  Hindus  are 
^reduced  by  the  priesthood,  45 1 . 

President  in  India,  his  power,  U.  11,  13, 14. 

Press,  freedom  of,  its  advantages  to  individual  charac- 
ter, UI.  71.    Its  advantages  to  the  people,  360. 

Pretaupa  Sing,  Kin^  of  Tanjore,  obtains  the  kingdom 
by  the  assassination  of  Seid,  U.  53.    Treacherous 
conduct  of  the  E^Ush  towards  him,  54,  and  note. 
'  See  further  Tanjore. 

Private  trade.    See  Trade. 

Proclus,  accused  of  borrowing  many  of  his  religious 
notions  fi'om  Christianity,  1. 235. 

IProperty  of  the  servants  of  the  Company,  obligation 
to  disclose  the  amount  of,  taken  away,  ill.  40. 

Prosecutions,  investigation  of  the  odium  attached  to 
them,  III.  120. 


Fkotcit  of  the  L«rdsj  agatnattho  jttdeca  giving  their  opi.. 

nions,  without  stating  their  reasons,  III.  158. 
Pullicat,  j^nglish  factory  ji^ptablished  at,  1. 87. 
Punishments,  object  of^'  defined,  I.  150.    Nature  of 

those  practised  by  the  Hindus,  151.    Inequi^ity  of 

Hindu  punishments,  155.      Sanguitery  nature  of 

Hindu  punishments,  454.    Future  punishments.  See 

Morality. 
Puranas,  compilers  of,  ignorant  and  devoid  of  judgment, 

1. 407,  note.  .  • 

Purchase  and  Sale,  Hindu  law  of,  1. 157.    English  law 

of,  in  what  respect  defective,  138,  note. 
Purdhaungur,  taken  by  Sevaeee,  1.  583. 
Purvez,  son  of  Jehangire,  defeated  by  the  Prince  of 

Odipore,  1.  553.    Made  governor  of  Candesh,  554. 

Visited  bv  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  ibid. 
Pusa,  temple  of.  I.  334,  noto* 
Pyc&rs,  vrhat,  II.  9. 
Pythagoras,  discoveries  of,  in  science,  I.  428. 

Quintus  Curtius,  on  the  population  of  India  ia  the  time 
of  Alexander,  quoted,  I.  456: 

Racl^,  instances  of  the  use  of,  ia  Enghmd,  L  3S,  note^ 
Practised  by  the  Dutdbt  at  Amboyna.  See  An* 
boyna. 

EaddiSia,  Major,  commands  a  ooUmok  at  the  taking  ef 
Deeg,  III.  684. 

Ragoba,  Mahratta  Nabob,  holds  the  reies  of  the  Mah'- 
ratta  government  during  the  minority  of  bii  nephew^ 
II.  355.  Dispossessed  of  his  power  oy  the  inirigiies 
of  the  MuUeddie^  356.  By  the  death  of  bis  jftep&w« 
who  is  murdered,  acknowledged  Pesbwa^  357.  Far- 
ther hostile  meaaMres  of  the  Mutseddies  to  bim,  ibid.. 
Hies  to  Guzerat,  359.  Treaty  formed  with  hm  by, 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  362.  Adverse  procaadings 
of  the  Bengal  Presidency  towards  him,  365»  Batiiea 
to  Surat  with  only  two  buadred  attendanti^  570. 
Treaty  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  with  him  approv- 
ed by  the  Directors,  ibid.  Proceedings  of  the  |^. 
vernment  of  Poonah  and  the  English  respectieg  him, 
406.  Given  up  to  Scindia,  the  Mahratta  chie^  408« 
Bombay  council  determined  to  support  him,  410.  - 

Ragonaut  Raow,  Mahratta  chief,  h  690. 

Rajapore,  taken  by  Sevagee,  I.  583.  , 

Rajpoots,  their  wretched  pusillanimity,  I.  46S,  note.. 
War  of  Aumogeebe  against,  589. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  his  account  of  the  Dutch  fisbarias^ 
1.66. 

Ram  Chum,  ruin  of,  attempted  by  Nunoomar,  II.  317.^ 

Rama,  brother  of  Sambagee,  his  obstinate  defence  of 
the  fort  of  Gingee,  I.  59  K  Terms  on  which  hi» 
widow  proposes  to  terminate  the  predatory  inouasioaa 
of  the  Mahrattas  into  Deccan,  602^ 

Ramdeo,  one  of  the  Rajahs  of  Deccim»  defimtad  byt 
Alhi,  nephew  of  Feroze,  L  510. 

Ramnarain,  Deputy  Governor  of  Bafaar,  II.  116,  IfjO. 
Confederates  to  raise  a  broker  of  Suraja  Dowla  Uy 
the  government  of  Bengal,  161.  Critical  situation  of, 
as  Governor  of  Patna,  170.  Defeated  near  Patna,175.i 
Designs  of  Meer  Cauzim  aeainst  him,  187.  These 
designs  favoured  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  and  disooun- 
tenanced  by  Major  Camac  and  Colonel  Coote,  189*. 
Imprisoned  and  plundered,  ibid.    Put  to  death,  905.. 
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AamramsiDg,  GoTemor  of  Midnapor^^   account   of, 

II.  160. 
Ranee  of  Burdwar,  proceediii^  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil respecting,  II.  372. 

Ranee  of  Bulwant  Sing,  desire  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  have 
her  despoiled,  II.  6l4>.  Outrage  committed  on  her, 
and  the  princesses  of  her  house,  615. 

Rayacottah,  taken  by  the  English  under  Major  Gowdie, 

III.  223. 
Raymond,  Captain,  unfortunate  expedition  of,  to  India^ 

1.12. 
Raynier,  Admiral,  reduces  the  Dutch  settlements  in 

India,  III.  402. 
Rayree  or  Rnjegur,  fortress,  taken  by  Sevagee,  I.  583. 

.  Taken  by  Aurungzebe,  with  the  wives  and  infant  son 
ofSambagee,  591. 
R^,  Rajah  of  Vizinagarara,  arbitrary  treatment  of,  by 
Governor  Rumbold,  II.  467-    Intrigues  of  his  bro- 
ther, Siteram  Raz  against  him,  ibid.    Bribes  given 
by  Siteram  to  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  468. 
Read,  Colonel,  has  an  active  command  in  the  last  war 
against  Tippoo  Saib,  III.  426.  Takes  Cauveryporam, 
443. 
Redhead,  Mrl  private  secretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Rum- 
bold, bribe  received  by  him  from  Siteram  Riz,  II. 
469.    Bribe  from  Ameer  ul  Omrah,  470. 

Reading,  the  power  of,  little  conducive  to  improvement 
in  a  country  without  good  books,  and  covered  with 

-  poverty  and  wretchedness.  III.  359. 

Regiomontanus,  great  extent  of  hit  mathematical  know- 
ledge, I.  428. 

Religion,  of  the  Hindus,  account  of,  L  198.  Of  the 
Persians,  333,  note.  Of  the  Tartars,  ibid.  On  the 
subject  of  religion,  see  further.  Ideas,  and  Morality. 

Rennel,  Major,  quoted  on  Alexander's  invasion  of 
India,  1. 100,  note.  On  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  with 

•  the  Hindus,  358,  note.  On  the  ancient  state  of 
Hindustan,  448.  On  the  portion  of  India  included 
in  the  empire  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  482. 

Retaliation,  law  of,  with  the  Hindus^  and  other  nations, 
1.153. 

Revenue.  See  East  India  Company.  New  plan  for 
the  collection  of,  in  India^  II.  385.  Hindu  mode  of 
collecting,  III.  268.  Mogul  mode  of  collectings  270. 

Rewards  and  punishments,  future,  little  effect  of^  on 
theHindufr,  1.285. 

Reynier^  General,  on  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans of  modem  Egypt,  quoted,  1. 277. 

Rhandaterrah,  assigned  to  the  Company  by  the  Rajah 
of  Cherik  as  security  of  a  large  standing  debt.  III. 
177. 

Rice,  the  principal  food  of  the  Hindus,  I.  312. 

Richardson,  Captain,  leads  the  storming  party  at  the 
capture  of  Baroach,  III.  652. 

Richardson,  Mr.  quoted  on  the  penances  of  the  Fakeers, 
I.  271 »  note.  On  the  authenticity  of  Duperron's 
fragments  of  the  Zendavesta,  282,  note.  His  ac- 
count of  the  respect  paid  to  women  by  the  Arabians, 
Persians,  and  Tartars,  disputed,  297t  note. 

Ritual  of  the  Hindus,  I.  2. 

Rizia,  Sultana,  reign  of,  L  499. 

Roads,  state  of  the  Chinese,  I.  471- 

Robberies^  increase  of,  in  India,  to  what  attributable, 
III.  309. 
1 


Roberts,  Major,  leads  the  ilormiDg  party  at  Pateeta,  II. 

613. 
Robertson,  Dr.  quoted  on  the  little  regard  due  to  the 
early  annals  of  nations,  I.  93,  note.  On  the  Hindu 
ignorance  of  Alexander's  invasion  of  India,  100  note. 
On  the  abuse  of  subordination  among  barbarous 
tribes,  117,  note.  Characterizes  the  iiindu  law  as 
arranged  in  natural  and  luminous  order,  137,  note. 
Quoted  on  Mexican  taxation,  196,  note.  On  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  Supreme  Power  by  the  Ame- 
rican tribes,  211.  On  the  custom  with  the  American 
tribes  of  the  wife  burning  herself  in  the  funeral  pile 
of  the  husband,  275,  note.  Mistaken  in  considering 
the  litigious  subtlety  of  the  Hindus  as  a  sign  of  high 
civilization,  310,  note.  On  the  pi^da  of  Chillam- 
brum,  333.  On  the  skill  of  the  Mexicans  in  the 
manual  arts,  352,  note.  On  the  paintings  of  the 
Mexicans,  357,  note.  On  the  mistaken  notions  of 
the  Spaniards  respecting  the  civUization  of  the. 
Mexicans,  435.  On  the  division  of  India  into  king- 
doms and  states  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  451, 
note. 

Rockets,  army  of  Ahmed  Abdallee  thrown  into  confu- 
sion by  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  of,  1.615* 

Rockingham,  Marquis,  succeeds  Lord  North  as  prime 
minister,  II.  689. 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  his  embassy  to  the  Moffid  court,  I. 
20,  IL  554.  Quoted  on  the  Mogul  buildings,  I. 
332. 

RohillaS)  name  of,  whence  derived,  I.  535.  Their 
state,  by  whom  founded,  613.  Attacked  by  the 
Mahrattas  and  the  Mogul,  II.  396.  Qualities  and 
conduct  of  their  chiefs,  328.  Their  perilous  situ- 
ation, from  the  Subahdar  of  Oude  and  the  Mah- 
rattas, 329.  Form  a  treaty  with  the  Subahdar,  S31, 
the  conditions  of  which  he  fiiik  to  fulfil,  332.  The 
Mahrattas  and  the  Subahdar,  each  bidding  for  their 
alliance,  they  join  the  Subahdar  and  the  EngliA, 
333.  Their  destruction  concerted  by  the  Subahdar 
and  the  English,  335.  Pretexts  by  which  thb  mea- 
sure was  vindicated,  336.  Its  accomplishment,  341. 
Features  of  cruelty  attending  it,  342,  note.  This 
war  one  of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Hastings  on  his 
impeachment.  III.  96.  Voted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  not  worthy  of  impeachment,  37. 

Ross,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  when  reprimanded  by  Ae 
Directors,  the  censure  struck  out  by  the  Board  of 
Control,  III.  46. 

Row,  Balagee,  Mahratta  General,  account  of,  II.  86» 
120. 

Row,  Govind,  brother  of  FuUy  Sing,  II.  416. 

Row,  Madoo.    See  Madoo. 

Row,  Narrain,  assassinated,  II.  357. 

Roy-royan,  nature  of  the  o£Bce  of,  II.  313. 

Rufiel  al  Dirjant,  grandson  of  Aurungzebe,  raised  to 
the  throne  on  the  deposition  of  Feroksere,  1. 60^, 
Succeeded  by  his  brother  Rufiel  al  Dowla,  ibid. 

Rumbold,  Sir  Thomas,  succeeds  Lord  Pigot  as  Gover- 
nor of  Madras,  II.  464.  Suspends  the  Committee 
of  Circuit,  and  summons  the  Zemindars  to  Madras, 
466.  His  corrupt  and  mercenary  proceedings  in  the 
business  of  the  Zemindars,  467.  His  conduct8tronj;ly 
condemned  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  469.  Dismus- 
ed  from  the  Uompany's  serricei  with  four  members 
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of  theMadraf  cOsodly^Td.  FlvliameDf  my  proofed* 
ings  against  him,  690. 

Russely  .Mr.  appointed  resident  at  Tanjore,  II,  459. 
One  of  the  Committee  of  Circuit,  to  explore  the 
Circiirsy  460* 

Russia,  attempts  of,  to  obtain  a  passage  to  India, 
through  the  Straits  of  Waygatz,  I.  5. 

Russians,  their  deportment  blended  with  a  suavity  of 
address,  not  vrarraoted  by  their  appearance,  I.  S04, 
note.  Their  expertness  in  the  use  of  their  rude 
tools,  352. 

Rylev,  Mr.  his  examination  in  the  House  of  Commons 
relative  to  the  Zemindars  of  Oude,  III.  523. 

Ryots,  husbandmen  in  India  so  denominated,  1. 190. 
Question,  of  their  interest  in  the  soil  which  belonged 
to  them,  examined,  191.  Resort  to  robbery  for  a 
subsistence  when  driven  to  despair,  306  note.  Ex- 
ample of.  their  profli^c^  in  this  respect,  ibid.  Op- 
pression of,  b|^  Devi  8ing,  asent  of  Mr.  Hasting 
III.  56.  Their  possessions  hereditary,  273.  Op- 
pressions exercised  upon  them  by  the  Zemindars, 
fbid.  Handed  over  to  the  Zemindars  by  the  Anglo- 
Indian  govemmeoty  274.  Their  importance,  ^6. 
Eflfects  of  the  finaiuaal  systani  of  Loid  Corawidlis  on 
them,  294. 

SaadooUah  Kbao,  joins  the  prmy  of  tfae  Abdallee  Chief, 

I.  623. 
Saadut  Khan,  Nabob  of  Oude,  concerned  in  the  plot 

for  the  assassination  of  Hussun,  1. 606.    Defeats  the 

Mahrattas,    606.     Taken    prisoner    in  the  battle 

against  Nadin,  610.    While  a  prisoner  acts  treache*- 

rously  against  his  sovereign,  ib.    His  death,  611. 
Sd>ians,  their  niagnificent  mode  of  living,  I.  464,  note. 
Sabism,  prevalence  of,  with  the  early  eastern  nations. 

1. 241. 
.Saiientala,  Hindu  poem,  story  of,  I.  365. 
£acQimentil«  what  observed  as,  by  tfae  Hindais,  I.  247. 
Sacrifice^  human.    2$ee  Human, 
fiadatullab.  Nabob  of  Carnatic,  II.  57. 
fiahariupere,  taken  from  Zabita  Khan  by  the  allied 

forces  of  the  Mogul  and  the  Mahrattas,  II.  327. 
SMieb  Rajah,  decorated  by  the  French  with  the  title 

0f  Nabob  of  Aroot,  II.  1S7. 
fiahoo  Rajah,  II.  354. 

Sahugee,  Tanjorine  Prince,  applies  to  the  English  to 
.  tii  his  reatotafeion  to  th^  throne,  II.  52.  Flies  from 
.    the  Enolish,  .who,  pretending  to  asnat  him,  aide  with 

his  rivfll,  66* 
fiailora,  importance  of  training  tbem  for  land  operas 

tioBs,  II.  87,  note. 
St.  David,  fort,  built,  I.  75.    Attacked  by  tlie  French, 

U.  45.    Taken  by  the  French,  131. 
St.  George,  first  erected  into  a  presidency,  I.  48.    8ee 

further,  Madras. 
St.  Helena,  granted  to  the  East  Indk  Company  by  royal 
.    iAafter,I.^.  i— /   ^     / 

St.  John,  Mr.  cnpens  the  article  of  impeachment  in  the 
-    oaie  of  Mr.  HastinffB  relative  to  the  creatine  of  in^ 

iliiMi€e,m.ll7. 
6t.  Thomas,  town  near  Madras,  account  of,  IL  50. 
&ur.  .BeeSayer. 
Salabut  Jung,  son  of  Nizam  al  Molk,  appointed  to  the 

a0Mce%9ty  of  Oeooaoi  on  the  daatD  of  Miraapha 
yoL.  III. 


Jung,  II.  68.  tlis  wars  in  concert  with  Bussy,  86. 
His  quarrel  with  Bussy,  and  subsequent  reconcilia- 
tion, 91,  92.  Appoints  his  two  brothers  to  import- 
ant stations,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Bussy,  126. 
Mutiny  in  his  army,  127.  His  grief,  on  Bussy's 
quitting  him,  138.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the 
English,  169.  Confirmed,  as  Subahdar  of  Deccao, 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  2^.  His  death  meofctoned, 
III.  172. 

Salsette,  seized  by  the  English,  II.  361.  Ceded  to 
tbem,  with  other  places,  by  Ragoba,  362.  Ceded 
to  them  by  the  government  of  Poonah,  369. 

Salt,  partnership  between  Clive  and  others  for  the 
monopoly  of,  II.  245.  Reflations  respecting  ^the 
monopoly  of,  278.  Alterations  respecting  the  tab- 
nopoly  of,  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  III.  278.  Monopoly 
of,  taken  by  the  Company  in  Oude  and  Ferruckabcdf, 
519. 

Saltpetre,  monopoly  of,  obtained  by  Clive,  for  the 
Company,  II.  163. 

Samanides,  account  of,  1. 486. 

Sambah,  or  Sambagee,  succeeds  his  father  Sevagee,  I. 
589.  His  reception  of  Akbar,  son  of  Aurun|pzebet 
who  takes  refuge  with  him,  ibid.  Taken  prisoner, 
and  put  to  a  cruel  death  by  Aurungzebe,  590. 

Sangats,  name  given  to  Indian  villages,  1. 595. 

Sanscrit  language,  excellences  ascribed  to  it,  1. 390. 

Sapor,  victory  of,  not  known  to  the  modern  Persians, 
1. 377,  note. 

Sardinapalus,  sterling  amount  of  his  treasure,  I.  464* 

Sartorius,  Major,  HI.  216- 

Sasnee,  fort,  taken  by  the  English,  III.  521. 

Sassanides,  dynasty  of,  I.  484. 

Sattimungul  taken  by  the  English,  III.  192. 

Satyavrata,  Noah  of  the  Hindus,  fable  of,  1. 98. 

Savanoor,  Nabob  of,  reduced  to  dependeooe  by  Hyder 
Ali,  n.  279. 

Saul  tree,  how  used  by  the  Indians,  as  tbe  ordeal  of 
witchcraft,  I.  321. 

Saunders,  Mr.  Madras  Pr^ident^  unwisely  advises 
an  attack  on  Gingee,  which  fails,  II.  76.  Enters 
into  a  negotiation  for  peace  with  Dupleiy,  81.  De<* 
parts  for  Europe,  89. 

Sayer  duties,  abolished.  III.  277, 519. 

Solids,  character  of  their  po^try,  I.  371.  *    ^ 

Scandinavians,  had  a  noUon  of  some  mysterious  oower 
superior  to  their  gods,  I.  243,  note.  Countea  their 
unities  to  twelve,  359,  note.  Qualities  of  which  their 
young  warriors  boasted,  tp  gain  the  good  opinion  of 
their  mistresses,  360,  pote.   Their  poetry,  371,  note. 

Scarlet,  dyed  best  by  the  Chinese,  1. 445,  note. 

Schools,  of  the  Hindus,  I.  408.  Of  other  Eastern  n*- 
tions,  409. 

Scindia,  Dowlut  Row,  English  alliaoce  with  him  at- 
tempted,  UI.  465*  The  idea  applauded  and  abaor 
doned,  466.  Attempt  to  make  nim  substitute  to  his 
own,  a  British  military  force,  568.  Defeated  by 
Holkar,  571.  Invited  to  participste  in  the  treaty  aC 
Bassein,  578.  Arrives  in  the  vicinity  of  Booraan- 
pore,  583.  Further  attempts  to  roidce  him  conclude 
a  treaty  simDar  to  that  with  the  Pesh wa,  584.  Pressed 
for  a  aedamtion  of  his  intentions  in  regard  to  the 
treaty  of  Bassdn,  589.  His  declining  a  direct  an- 
swer oonsidered  as  a  warlike  msDaoe,  591 »  Joins 
5» 
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with  tne  Kajan  hfi  dissatisfaction  with 'the- treaty , 

:  >W^:d Q^WP^^i^pflPH^heir  ^firea^^^^  position, 
596.  Evade  coq^iajnce.  i0%t  Tacious  objects  of 
tbp  q^^  C^^8t,{hir9^;.^l»  I  ,Accoi|nt  of  bis  French 
forces^  696.  .  .Bj"  ,tiie .  despQliatiop  of  the , Emperor, 

,  ^jBcpme»SqfV)ereiTO',9/'In4w,.627.  .Deserted, by  th^ 
French  commanoer,  633.  His  French  force  totally 
destroy^,. $i2^.    Wis.teifi^ftory  in  the.Dooab  taken, 

.  ,  ibid, ,  He  and  the  Rakfh  separate  their  forces,  '6^5. 
Makes  an  overture  of  peace,  ^646«    Views  of  Lord 

,  .^oriMQgton  reg^rdipg  him,  655.    Treaty  with  him 

,  poficl^defiU  Qi5^..  (Enters  into  nie  dffe^sive  alliance, 

^658.    Lengu^iwiUi  Holkar^  668..  disputes  of  the 

British  with  him,  6S!0«    Opportunity  overlooked  by 

,  hkn  of  p/^rformin^  a  brilliant  exploit,  693.    Com- 

'   plaints  of  the  British  against  hhn,  694*.    Prospect  of 

_  a  war  with  him,  ,695. .  yA^ccount  of  his  forces,  696. 

;    Joined  by  Holkar,  699.    Evades  the  return  of  the 

.  British  resident,  ibid.  Professes  amicably  intentions, 
701.  Lord  Cornwallis  resolyes  on  peace  with  him, 
.707.   .Treaty  concluded,  715.  ' 

Scindia,  Mpdagee,  Mahratta  chief,  bis  possessions,  il. 
355.  Joins  the  party  of  the ,  Mutseddies  against 
Kagoba,  358.  Joins  the  party  of  Nanai  Furnavese, 
406.  Baroach  given  up  to  him,  and  Ragoba  placed 
in  his  hands,  408.     Dissension  between  him  and 

)>,  .Ntn%  4^4,  NegxHiation  between  him  and  the  Eng- 
li^vhioken  off,  and  w^r  resolved  on,  414.  Amount 
of  «bis  fi)rce%  415.  His  camp  surprised  by  General 
(jrQddardt  and  his  army  put  to  flight,  416.  Alarm 
^iven  to  him  by  the  capture  of  the  fortress>of  Gua- 
lior,  419.  Treaty  of  peaqe  concluded  yf,iith  him,  558. 
His  procoedlngs  mi  object  of  jealousy  to  the  Eng- 
lish, III.  7.  Peace  with  him  an  aim  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's government^  ibid.  Gets  {possession  of  the 
Mogul  and  his  dominions,  10.  Directs  his  advan- 
^;  tages  ag^nst  the  Compaqy,  ibid.  His  desims  against 
the  Mogul's  eldest  son,  11.  Price  asked  by  him, 
for  an  allianoe  9gai|i8t  Tippoo  Saib,  261.  His  death 
aftd  its  effects,  380. 

Scott,  M4^,  agefit  to  }ir.  Hastings^  III.  26.  Calls  on 
Mr.  Burke  to  produce  his  accusations  against  Mr. 
Hastings,  ibid*  Reference  to  bis  speech  relating  to 
Mr.  Francis,  469.^notet  Presents  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons  from  Mr.  Hasting,  complaining 
of  Mr.  Burke's^  representations,  69.  Rebuked  by 
the  Commons,  for  reviling  the  Managers,  by  ani- 
madversions in  point,  113.  Sent  to  negotiate  the 
miMtary  re^rra  at  Dude,  472.  His  conduct  in  the 
busmess,  473,  et  seq. 
.  Scott,  Mr.  Jonathan,  on  the  original  country  of  the 
Mahrattas,  quoted,  I.  581,  note.  On  the  depraved 
•    character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan,  611. 

Scriptures,  teaching  and  study  of,  one  of  the  Hindu 
sacraments,  I.  248. 

Sculpture  of  the  Hindus  and  Mexicans,  L  355. 

Scythians,  their  conquests  in  Asia,  I.  481.    Invade 
■     Persia,  485. 

Secunder,  his  reign,  1. 530. 

Seer  Mutakareen,  on  the  love  of  learning  in  India  in 
4he  time  of  Aliverdi,  quoted,  I.  409,  note.  On  the 
ileatii  of  Ghazee  ad  Dien  Khan,  n.87»  note.  Trans- 
rlMof  of,  extenuates  the  crime  of  the  Blackbole  tra- 


g^,  ibd«ee«ttebtte'%iil{fM<6r%^al^'^ 
101,  note.      ^  '-/'^     '^l      •■-:    1  .r.;^/ 

Seets,  bankets  bf  Moorshedabad^  firee&ttat  of*  JI;  !i60. 
Put  to  death  by  Meer  Causim,  206.    ' 

Seites,  country  or,  >elt  cultivated,  I.  S60,  bote  Th^fr 
origin  and  history,  594, 601 . 

Seleuca»,'  his  conqu^^  in  India^  I.  482. 

SelC-convicting  evidence,  its  principle  exansined,  111.87. 

Self-delusion,  Bfig!islf  in  India,  not  well  guarded  against 
It,  111,545: 

Selitu,  Mb  reign^  i ,  *o37. 

Seljukides,  dynasty  of,  I.  492. 

Sepoys,  Indian  soldi^tv,  account  of,  II.  14; 

Sera,  babobship  of,  conferred  on  Hyder  Ali,  II.  278. 

Sercffraz  IChan,  grandson  of  JafBer,  account  of,  II.  91. 

Serfojee,  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  resigns  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment tb  the  English,  III.  537. 

Serhind,  plundered  by  Ahmed  Abdallee,  h  615.  -  ' 

Seringapatqm,  bridge  fit,  described,  I.  340.  P^epftra- 
tioiis  for  fh^'  sfege  of.  III.  ^13.  Lord  Commillis's 
march  upon,  237:  Tippoo'>Siii6  defeated  under  its 
wails,  240.  Besieged,  2449f.  General  HanSs^^  lUircfa 
upon,  434.    Tkken'by  assault,  496. 

Seringham,  island,  its  pagf^da  described,  I.  S3S.  -Cha- 
racterized as  c6nbtitutfm  an  cfra  in  the  MMrt  of 
Indii,  11.69.  t 

Servants,  CftlmVick^  Negfo,  utid  Hindu,  thisfMe^ied, 
I.  368,  note.  -a 

Soprants  of  die  East  India  Company,  misbehaViodIr  of 
in  th6  early  period  of  the  Conopany^s  eemeems,  I. 
'40.  Reftuctory  conduct  of,  at  Fort  StOeor^fe,-'  60. 
NeW  reguhitions  for  the  government  of,  S^:-  ^See 
further  East  India  Company. 

Seton,  Mr.  his  account  of  the 
529,  530. 

Sevagee,  founder  of  the  Mahratta  power,  in  ato'lk- 
tack  upon  Surat  repulsed  by  the  English  ftclilvy,  I. 
60.  Cfommeneement  of  hisfbrcuoes,  581.'  Hi^' ex- 
ploits against  Aurungzebe,  582.  Snbmito  «»  tfie 
Emperor,  but  revolts,  from  being  treated '  {with 
contumely,  '584.  Plunders  Surat  and  i^oovei^  his 
former  possessions,  585.  Artfully  obtains  a  titace, 
ibid.  Enters  the  terrltofy  of  Gofoonda  witii'4a,000 
horse,  and  takes  the  fortress  of  Qittgee,  Vi$&ore, 
and  other  places;  586.  Extent  of  Ms  domimbds  at 
his  death,  587.  -        'j! 

Severndroog,  situation  of.  It.  102L  Taken  by  Clite/lOS. 
Further  account  of.  III.  227.  Taken  by  Cmonel 
Stuart,  after  immense  kbouf,  2S9. 

Sex,  feooaie,  characterized  as  the  greatest  admiiras  of 
the  military  character,  and  most  devoid  to  saper- 
stitlon  and  priests,  1. 115,  note. 

Shaab,  «d  Dien,  son  ef  Gfaazee  ad  Dieli,  aceodAt  of. 
1.617. 

Shah  Jehan.    See  Churrum.  '  ' 

Shah  Namu,  Hindu  poem,  account  ofj  J.-  372L  -  '      ' 

Shajee,  father  of  Sevagee,  account  of,  tad  hia  ex^ts, 
1.  582,  and  note.  »:     ' 

Shaista  Khan,  sent  W  Aurungaiebe  to  oonmiand  in 
Deccan,  I.  583.  Wounded  in  his  bed  at  Poonih  by 
a  banditti,  and  his  son  killed^  ibid« 

Shaw,  quoted  on  the  dexterity  of  Hindu  neiehants 
In  calculation,  I.  317.  '' 

Shdbume,  Lord»  appointed  prime  miniitert  IL  603. 


Nabob  of  Sorat^  IB. 
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oon,  I.  5S5»    His  ancestry,  ibid.     Killed  by  ap  ex- 
>  plo|90D«of,;giiBpQwdQrj  .096^  nJih  various  beneficial 

establishments,  ibiq*  .     i 
Sbecidan^  Mn,.his  isp^ef^^h  o\k  tb^  Oude  charge  agaiqst 

Mr.  Hastings,  considered  at  one  of  the   brightest 

efFotts  of  EngUsh  eloquencey  III.  41.    Sums  up  the 

eTtdeace  ou  this  cb9i:ge»  144. 
Shezada,  son  of  Autuingeer  the  Second,  invaclcs  Bea- 

gal,  II.  169.     Repulsed,  172.    On  the  assassination 

of  his  father  assumes  the  state  and  title  of  Emperor, 

174.  Defeats  the  Governor  of  BaW  near  Patna, 

175.  Is  defeftted  in  turn  by  Kte^ran  and  the 
EnglWi,  176.  Hies  to  Bahar,  177.  Defeated  hy 
th«  English  at  Gyah  Maunpore^  185.  .yi^jited,  1^ 
Major  Carnao,  whp  negotiate  a  peace  with  hipa, 
187.  War  being  renewed,  is  again  df^feat^d  ^nd  a 
second  treaty  made,  210»  211.    Further  .nrrang^ 

.Kn>i»eataof  Ibe  Engliab  with,  243.  .Interview  of  XrOrd 
n'^'fiJiwe-witb,  2^8.  ConftTpas.to.thj?  Einglisli  the  ^o- 
;.  y^ps^mev^^of  the  Northern  Circars^  269..  Cpnduffted 
.1  ,.by  Mabratlachiefe  to  Dpihi,,3ai.  /,  Jn  cpnc^rtwith 

the  Mahratta8,.a^t^|^JtJI^;9oan^of  ZaJji^jOian, 
t:.'326,f  Kc^ijce4  to^bj^ct,  di^pepd^nqe.oi^,.^  iVf^h- 

fatla99  3S2.     HoveiH^e  duq  tq,  hm  jefu^d  by  the 

English,  345.   Defeated  by  Zabita  Khan  lancji  oblis ed 
.  ,to  remt  arrea];s  of  tribute,  37U    Con4iLicl»  of '^. 

Hastings  respecting  him,  III.  8.  Subipits  jiiinfiself 
.  IQ  the  pQW«r  pC  9ao4i^  10^  |627.  CwjeUy'  of  Jtiii 
'  taeatm^t  bv„GJb4lam  Khadiu*»  627.  FJaqe^  him- 
t  .*  ^.mier^ifl  pr^ctioi^  of  the  E^gU^^  on  their 
.  )^talupg  Delhi,  QS5.  .  Provision  made  for  l^in  ^od  his 

fiunily,  679. 
'$hip|mB[^  Oomilttee  of,  aft  the  India  Houqe,  II*  jSv 
Shirley,  Sir  Robert,  Ambassador  to  Persia  I.  36. 
£lvtobffoy,  Sajah,  N^ib  Duanof  PatKa*  arrested  and 
.    ^e^t.jlp  Calcutta,  II.  320.  Ajcquitted  after  a  oonfine- 
/    oMit  of  two  years^  ^4.  Dies  of  a  broken  heart,  325. 
>Sb9fifi,  Sirijohn,  Lord  TeignmoutJh,  his  account  of  the 
^1   .pT%ctic9  of  sitting  in  Dherna,  I.  145,  note.    His 
'it  oii|^a»9ter.of  the  morals  of  the  Hindus,  326.    His 
.yJAe%fijo(  Uie  praoticability  by  the  Company's  serw 
fKH>,V9in^  of  T/ejEorm.  ia  the  government  of  Inaia,  III. 
iiv  fi@6. ,  In  fevourof  tba^  ryots,  against  the  Zemindars, 
Ti   x874»    Uls  .deicrjiption  of  the  Company's  servants 

lamentably  true,  335.     Succeeds  Lord  Cornwallis  as 

orC^Ayen^-G^nera),  374.    Directs  his  attention  to 

I ,,,  ^iaam  Ali  and  the  Mahrattas,  ibid.     Urges  the 

Nabob  of  Oude.to  arrai^e  the  internal  administrap 
t )  ^itim  of  Ims  .CQuntryt  388.    His  proceedings  at  Luck- 

9ifiW^  ^9^    His  conduct  respecting  the  bastardy, 

and  consequent  deposition,  of  Mirza.Ali,  Nabob  of 
t, ,  ,QuA^  392.    Hi^  conduct  approved  and  commended 

by  the  powers  at  home,  394.    Resigns,  aad  sails  for 

England,  402. 
Shumse^  sovereign  in  Deccan,  I.  547* 
Sji)4ee^  meaning  of  the  appellation,  1. 587. 
Siddee  Jore,  assassinated  for  losing  Dunda  Bajaporfe, 

of  w^ich  be  was  Gpvernor,  I.  587.  His  assassina- 
.    tion.avenged  by  his  brother,  who  surrenders  the  fort 

of  Gingerah  and  the  fleet  of  Beejapore  to  Auruog- 
1       a^bes  ibid. 
Simoga.  taken  by  the  Show,  ia  alliance  with  the  English, 


Ittyi. 


Sinner^  euiipoefation  of,  from  tlue  Jnstitub 

who  suffer  some  moll)ia"  5fi]rtiAe*4ii4H 

267-    "  .  ''  ""'     ,     •^'l* 

SirbuIIund  Khan,  invited  to  ti6ttft  b^  F^oWeire,  Vo  act 

against  the  Syed  bifothe^e,'  1.  603.'       ' 
Sirhind,  taken  from'  the   Seiki^,  by  Shah  Aulum^  I. 

595*    Plundered  by  Ahmed  Abdallee,  ^15. 
Siva,  Hindu  god,  indistinct  nature  of  hU  Ydnctions,  I. 

215.  .        . 


Skinner^  Sir  Tliomas,  proceedings  respecting  ih  par- 
the  East  India  ^Coirit)«fcy*s 


liament  for  iniVingitog 

monopoly,  L  61. 
Smith,    Colonel,   appointed  one  of-  the'Select  (jbra- 

niittcc  at  Calcutta,  IL  256.     His  ^tVckJf''tb'THno. 

malec  after  being  defeated  by  Hjfde'r,  fesi."^  '&e- 

called,  2S3,     Restored^  28i.  •      .  -  ,     j-    J       ^ 

Smith,  General,  en^ployed  in  e^mielling  Atn^r  Khan 

from  the  Company's  territory.  III:  689.  i 

ISmith,  Dr.  on  the  ^uses  which  renfdet  astrbnonl/'the 

first  science  cultivated  by  a  rud6  people,  quoted,  I. 

397.     On  the  province  of  philosophy  to  conniict  the 

aj)parently  diEJointed  ohjects  of  nature,  399,  b6te. 
^mtth,  Mr.  deprived  of  his  seat  in  the  Madi'as  cf^uncil, 

11.475, 
Society.     See  Human  Nature. 
Softaride^,  account  oC  I.  486. 
'I^oldter,  Hihdu, '  ceremom'es  to  he  Obs<^ed  '  W,  I. 

95S:,  ;  ...  ^.       •'  ^rl   < 

Sbnm^n,  son  of  D&i'a,' defeats  hb  npcW  $4jflf:'  I.''568. 
Plie^  from  Aiirungzebe  to.thd  Raj^i  df 'SMb^qr, 
571.  Betrayed  by  the  Rajah,  and  Mpri^cfd  by 
Aurungzebe^  574.  Detires  to  be  beheaded,-  faring 
tnepousta,  578,  note.      '        '    ' 

Sonnerat,  his  description  of  the<  staU  of  women  in 
India,  I.  296.    On  the  arcMtecWrre  of  tM  Hindus, 

.  quoted,  338.  His  descHptioit  or  an  Hitidu  loom, 
344,  note.  *  Describes  llie  mode  in  Which  an  Indian 
carpenter  performs  his  work,  953,  note.  Quoted  on 
the  sUte  of  tlie  fine  arts  with  the  Hindus,  355,  356, 
note.  On  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  Hindds  en- 
couraging a  spirit  of  restlessness  and  warikre,  449i 
noto. 

Soofiees,  sedt  among  the  Afghauna,  eeeotint  of,  I. 
387,  note.  ^  .     '' 

Soonda,  taken  by  Hyder  Ali,  II.  279.  ' 

Sooraje  Mul,  I.  618.  Porms  a  scheme  fbr  tlie  ifdfn  of 
tihazee  ad  Dien,  619.  '  ,  - 

Souri^  a  Gaurian,  his  revolt,  1. 494.    '      '    ; '' 

Speke,  Mr.  chosen  Vice- President  oftb^  coiindO,  and 
deputy  Governor  of  Fort  WilUam^  HI:  606. 

Spencer,  Mr.  succeedis  Vaioittiut  tfl  Fretidettt  of 
Bengal,  11.215, 

Spice  trade,  attempted  by  the  Ea^  India'  Cotnplifay, 
1.22.  .. 

Spies,  crimes  in  India  not  remedied  by  fk  Bystem  of, 
ni.  330. 

Spinning,  skill  of  the  Hindus  m,  from  the  softness  of 
their  bands,  I.  342. 

Spirits,  account  of  the  Hinda  sacrament  of^  I.  86^ 

Srad(Uias,  monthly  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,  account 
of,  1. 261. 

Stavorinus,  on  the  apathy  of  tbe  Hitifdus  to  oflkses  of 
humanity,  quoted,  L  307^  and  note.  On  theu:  ex- 
pertness  in  the  use  of  their  rude  looK  353,  note. 
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Stephenson,  Colonel,  takes  Jalnapoor,  IIL  64S.  Joins 
tne  army  of  General  Wellesley,  645.  Takes  Boorhan- 
pore  and  Asseerghur,  64:6.  CommaTids  a  division 
in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Gawilghur,  649. 

Stewart,    Mr.  Charles,   on  the  character  of  Shaista 

•  Khan,  quoted,  I.  73,  note.  On  the  Kings  of  Behar 
being  lords-paramount  of  India,  which  he  refutes, 
461,  note.  Charged  with  having  softened  the  ac- 
count of  the  insolence  of  Kei  Kobad  to  his  father, 
507,  note. 

Stor^4elliBg,  Hindu  amusement,  I.  SI  5.    Amusement 

with  the  negroes  of  Africa,  I.  316,  note. 
Strachey,  Edward,  one  of  the  Moorshedabad  judges, 

his  excellent  remarks  on  Indian  jurisprudence,  III. 

S52,  note. 
Strachey,  Mr.  II.  245. 
Straehey,  Sir  H.  on  the  tyranny  of  the  Mahratta  power, 

quoted,  I.  457.    On  the  expense  Ryots  are  subject 
'  to  in  prosecuting  their  suits.  III.  305,  note.    Men^ 

•  tions  circamstances  which  obstructs  the  conviction 
of  delinquents  in  Indian  administration  of  justice, 
S17«    On  the  practice  of  perjury  in  India,  327. 

Stuart,  Colonel,  attacks  and  takes  Dindigal,  III.  192. 
Commands  at  the  siege  of  Sevendroog,  227,  245, 
248.  Commands  the  Bombay  arfny,  425.  Repulses 
Tippoo  Saib,    428.    Arrives  before  Seringapatam, 

•  48S. 

Stuart,  General,  claims  the  military  station  at  Tanjore, 
II.  459.  Disputes  in  the  council  of  Madras  respect- 
ing the  question  of  his  being  nominated  to  the  court 
of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  459.  His  concern  in  the 
arrest  of  Lord  Pigot,  462.  Succeeds  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  in  the  command  of  the  Madras  army,  531. 

'  Riefiises  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Madras  president, 
594.  Defeated  befirre  Cuddalore,  538,  Put  under 
arreift  and  seM  to  Enghind,  541. 

Student,  Hindu,  dress  prescribed  for,  I.  257.  One 
of  the  periods  into  wriich  life  Is  distributed  by  the 
Hindus,  account  of,  287«  Frivolous  ceremonies  his 
main  btuiness,  289. 

Subaotagi^  account  of  I.  487. 

Subahdar,  meaning  of,  II.  57. 

Subahs,  number  into  which  the  Mogul  Empire  was 
divided  on  the  death  of  Akbar,  I.  551. 

Subder  Ali,  Nabob  of  Camatic,  assassinated,  IL  59. 

Succession,  right  of,  in  children,  suggested  in  a.very 
early  period  of  society,  I.  145.  Hindu  laws  respect- 
ing, 146. 

Sudder  Duanee  Adauhit,  Oonrt  of  Appeal  in  India, 
how  constituted,  II.  316.  Sir  Elijah  Impey  ap- 
pointed Judge  'of,  with  a  salary,  585.  Opmion  of 
the  English  lawyers  upon  this  appointment,  ibid. 
Reflections  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  it,  ibid.  Regulations  introduced  into 
it,  587.  Check  pt'oposed  respectihg  the  proceedings 
in.  III.  282,  note. 

Sudras,  Hindu  iservants  brr  slaves,  degraded  state  of,  I. 
116. 

SufiSer  Jung,  made  Vr^ir  to  Ahmed  Shah,  I.  616.  His 
contests  with  the  ilohillas,  ibid.  Revolts;  617.  Dies 
619. 

Sufflrein,  Admiral,  sails  with  a  fleet  for  India,  II.  519. 
Defeated  by  the  English  in  Praya  Bay,  590.  His 
eng;agement  with  the  English  fleet  off  Ceylon,  525: 


further  engagement  off  Negapatam,  527.  His  cltfi- 
racter,  ibid.  Takes  Trincomalee,  528.  InanaTal 
engagement,  after  taking  Trincomalee,  breaks  six  of 
his  captains  for  misconduct,  529.  Follows  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  from  Trincomalee,  and  another  engagement 
takes  place,  539. 

Suja,  son  of  Shah  Jehan^  and  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  bis 
character,  I.  568.  His  conduct  on  the  illness  of  his 
father,  ibid.  Defeated  by  his  brother  Aurungzebe, 
572.  Seeking  refuge  with  the  Rajah  of  Arracan,  is 
betrayed  and  imprisoned,  574.  A  Patan  chief,  flrom 
personal  resemblance  to  him,  proclaimed  King  of 
India,  588. 

Sujah  Khan,  account  of,  II.  93,  94. 

Sullivan,  Mr.  appointed  agent  to  the  Nabob  of  Car- 
natic,  II.  513.  Appointed  minister  to  the  court  of 
the  Nabob,  514.  Plans  the  expedition  into  Coiin- 
betore,  541.  His  contract  fbr  opium.  III.  122. 

Sully,  instance  cited  byi  ef  the  diference  between  the 
neat  produce  of  taxes,  and  the  amount  taken  from 
the  people,  1. 196. 

Sumatra,  first  trade  to,  I.  26. 

Sumner,  Mr.  arrives  in  India  with  Clive  as  Mensber  of 
the  Select  Committee  at  Calcutta,  U.  234.  His 
concern  in  private  trade,  245* 

Sumroo,  German  officer  in  the  service  of  Meer  Causim, 
II.  205.  His  assassination  offered  by  Suja  Dowla  to 
the  English,  21 1 .  Abandons  Suja  Doii4a»  and  seeb 
service  with  the  Jaats,  241. 

Sun,  reserve  of  the  modem  Brahmens  respecCtag  the 
title  of  Deva  given  to  it,  I.  235.  Aote.  Heat,  light, 
and  flame  of  the  sun  shadowed  forth  by  the  three 
principal  gods  of  the  Hindus,  239.  Hindu  prayer  to 
the  sun,  240.  Sun  woiiihipped  by  other  nations, 
241,  note.  Temple  erected  to  the  sun,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  entire  revenues  of  Orissa  for  twelve  years, 
340,  note. 

Sungarpore,  taken  by  Sevagee,  I.  583* 

Supervisors,  board  of,  sent  to  Indm,  II.  287.  Lost  m 
their  passage,  289.    Further  appointment  of,  SOS. 

Supreme  Council  in  India,  first  appointment  of,  and  of 
whom  composed,  II.  307.  Disagreement  between, 
at  the  first  meeting,  349.  Twopatrties  in,  351.  An- 
nounce  their  powers  to  the  drrorent  provinces,  and 
require  from  each  a  statement  of  its  situation,  354, 
Object  to  a  treaty  made  by  the  Bombay  Council 
with  Ragoba,  365.  Treat  with  the  Poonah  govern- 
ment, by  a  negotiator  of  their  own,  366.  Forbid 
the  Bombay  Council  to  receive  R^ba  within  the 
limits  of  their  government,  370.  Their  dissensions 
respecting  the  widow  of  Btrrdwan  and  her  son,  372 : 
respecting  Nuncomar,  377.  Their  acrimonioos  de- 
bates as  to  the  most  eligible  plan  for  levyiD|^  taxes, 
387 ;  on  the  appointment  to  the  office  of  resident  of 
Oude,  395 ;  on  the  manacement  of  the  household 
of  the  Nabob  Mubarek  ul  Dowla,  396;  on  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Madras  Presidency  to  aid  the  Mutsed- 
dies,  who  proposed  to  restore  Ragoba,  404.  Appoint 
a  fierce  to  march  across  India  to  Bombay,  405. 
Their  view  in  this  indeterminate  and  obscure,  410. 
Disavow  the  treaty  dictated  by  the  Mahrattas  to  the 
Bombay  army,  414.  Suspend  the  Governor  of  Madras 
499.  Form  a  treaty  with  the  Nabob  of  Camatic, 
'  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Council  of  Madras, 
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*  ^13.  Further  instimees  of  their  opposition  to  the 
Madras  P^residency,  5^*  Oppose  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature.  See  the  next  article.  Ap- 
point the  chief  justice,  judge  of  ^e  Suddur  Duannee 
Adauhit,  585. 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  establishment  of,  and 
poirers  given  to  it,  !!•  559.  Its  operations  cruel  to 
the  inhabitants,  560:  interfere  with  and  suspend  the 
collection  of  the  revenues,  562,  576 :  suspend  the 
administration  of  justice  and  annihilate  the  powers 
of  government,  56S.  Instances  of  its  oppressive 
spirit,  568.  Its  conduct  in  the  Patna  cause,  ibid. ; 
and  Dacca  cause,  573.  Its  servants  arrested  bj  the 
Supreme  Council,  577.  Sup<«me  Council  petition 
parliament  against  its  proceedings,  578.  Bill  passed 
for  restraining  it,  689. 

Surat,  first  trade  of  the  English  to,  I.  18.  English 
factory  established  at,  ibid.  Contest  at,  of  the  Eng- 
lish with  the  Portugese,  30.  English  trade  to,  sus- 
nended,  49.  English  ihctory  at,  attacked  by  the 
Mahrattas,  60;  seized  by  Aurungzebe,  73 ;  restored, 
74.    The  place  plundered  by  Sevagee,  584,  585. 

-  Its  situation.  III.  526.  Its  history,  ibid,  et  seq. 
English  attempt  to  place  the  government  of,  on  a 
new  footing,  529.  Kesolution  taken  to  depose  the 
Nabob  of,  530.  Reasoning  of  the  Oovemor-General 
in  support  of  the  measure,  531.  Mode  in  which  it 
was  elected,  532. 

Surya  Sidhanta,  chief  Hindu  book  of  astronomy,  1. 397. 
Sykes,  Mr.  arrives  in  India  with  Clive  as  Member  of 

the  Select  Committee  at  Calcutta,  II.  234, 256. 
Symes,  on  the  Bumans,  quoted,  1. 475,  476,  note. 

tadkeratussulatin,  historical  Hindu  treatise,  1.440. 

Taheretes,  account  of,  I.  486. 

Taniore,  taken  by  l^ee«  father  of  Sevagee,  1. 582. 
Ueirs  to  the  Rajaliship  of,  ibid.  Accouiit  of,  and  its 
princes,  II.  53.  Motive  of  the  English  for  invading 
it,  54.  Their  first  wtii^ke  operations  in,  ibid.  Ex- 
pedition of  the  French  against,  133.  Views  of 
Mahomed  Ali  against,  227.  Terms  on  which  Pre- 
taupa  Sin^,  the  Rajah  of,  is  allowed  ouiet  possession 
of  his  territories,  228.  Contention  or  the  Rajah  of, 
with  Mahomed  Ali,  respecting  the  mound  of  Cavery, 
232.  Views  of  the  English  and  Mahomed  Ali,  as 
to  his  territory  and  supposed  wealth,  433.  Rajah 
of,  wrests  from  the  Marawars  a  territory  taken  firom 
his  dominions,  435.  War  with,  on  this  account,  dis- 
A  cussed  by  the  Madras  presidency,  and  urged  by  the 
Nabob  of  Carnatic,  436.  The  presidency  complies, 
and  the  Rajah  is  reduced  to  si^n  a  treaty  with  the 
Nabob,  440.  Disapproving  of  this  treaty,  the  presi- 
dency threaten  to  renew  hostilities,  441.  War  re- 
newed, 445.  ,  Letter  of  the  Rajah  to  die  English 

•  commander,  449.    The  Rajah  defeated,  dethroned, 

-  and  imprisoned,  450.  Treatment  of,  while  a  prisoner, 
452.  Restored,  457.  Resident  established  at  Tan- 
jore,  459.'  The  countir  overrun  by  Hyder,  508. 
Battle  of,  523.  Ameer  Sing,  Rajah  of,  deposed,  537. 
His  death,  559. 

Tanks  at  Achel,  injury  that  would  have  resulted,  had 
Lord  Cornwallis  destroyed  them,  HI.  430. 

Tapanouly,  restored  to  the  Endish  by  the  treaty  of 
Ptois,n.S29. 


Tartars,  religfen  of,  I.  23S«  note.  Chaneteked,  as 
sober,  accurate,  dexterous,  and  fatthfnl,  468,  note. 

Tattfli,  detactied  froni  the  dominions  of  die  Mogul,  and 
added  to  those  of  Nadir  Shah,  I.  612. 

Taxation,  outline  of  that  of  the  Hindus,  1. 173.  Qua- 
lities desirable  in  a  system  of,  174.  Evils  resultins 
from  uncertainty  in,  175 ;  from  une<|[ual  partidon  o^ 
ibid. ;  from  such  as  impedes  production,  ibid. ;  from 
such  as  diminishes  useiiil  qualities  in  die  pimple,  176. 
Taxation  of  the  Hindus  tried  by  these  qualities,  ibid. 
In  Mexico  and  Persia  taxadon  paid  m  ^ind,  196. 
Instance  of  the  diffiereiice  between  the  neat  produce 
of  taxes  and  the  amount  taken  from  the  people, 
ibid.  Paid  in  kind  in  China,  197,  417.  Taxation  of 
the  Mahomedans,  644.  Company's  territories  in 
India  over-taxed,  II.  392. 

Taylor,  Mr.  sums  up  the  charge  of  contracts,  on  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Hastinss,  HI.  144. 

Te^  Bahadur,  prophet  of  the  Seiks,  account  of>  I. 
593. 

Teignmouth,  Lord.    See  Shore. 

Telingana,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Deccan,  extent  and 
boundaries  of,  1. 512. 

Tellicherry,  exploits  of  the  English  garrison  at,  II. 
518. 

Temples,  Hindu*  See  Pagodas.  Mexican  temples, 
1. 335.  Temple  of  Jeruralem,  cost  of,  in  building, 
464. 

Tennant,  Dr.  answer  of  a  Brahmen  to,  Biakiiig  the 
number  of  Hindu  gods  amount  to  330  mUlions,  I. 
200.  Quoted  on  die  Hindus  drowning  thenuelves  in 
the  Ganges,  274.  On  the  preferable  attendon  pdd 
to  animals  in  India,  281,  note.  On  the  proneness  of 
the  Hindu  husbandmen  to  robbery,  when  dri?en  to 
despair,  308,  note.  On  the  Hindu  propensity  to 
abusive  la^uage,  311.  On  the  inferiori^  «r  the 
Hindus  to  Europeans  in  every  nrt  but  weavwg,  841, 
note.  Ascribes  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  painted 
cloths  of  the  East  to  the  goodness  of  the  water,  845, 
note.  On  the  appeara&ce  of  an  Hindu  field  after 
one  ploughing,  346,  note.  On  the  state  of  the  art  of 
paindng  with  the  Hindus,  356.  On  the  use  of  glass 
oy  the  Europeans  in  India,  361,  note.  Could  find 
in  the  Sanscrit  records -of  Benares  no  history  of  the 
country,  374,  note.  On  the  tendency  of  the  Hindu 
superstition  to  estrange  mankind,  452,  note. 

Tenure  in  land.     See  Land. 

Tetteeah,  fort,  sufferiogtof  the  En^isli  in  an  attack  on, 
HI.  525. 

Thales,  his  mathematical  knowledge,  I.  428. 

Thamas  Koolee  Khan.     See  Nadir  Shah. 

Thiagar,  taken  by  the  English,  II.  156. 

Thome,  Robert,  suggests  the  practioability  of  the 
North- West  passage,  I.  4. 

Three,  numeral,  virtues  ascribed  t»,  by  the  Hindus,  I. 
389. 

Thurlow,  Lord,  opposes  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ma- 
cartney to  the  omce  of  Governor-General  of  India, 
III.  25.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  declares  against  un- 
certain evidence,  81 .  Asserts  that  .the  acts  of  the 
Commons  are  not  those  of  the  people,  who  are  a 
body  unknown  to  the  Lords,  1 16.  Considers  the 
misrepresenting  the  conduct  of  judges  and  magis- 
trates, as  a  crime  of  a  very  high  nature^  166.    Ani- 
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Time,  accoui^t  o^alf  a^lv/^nir^  Inth^'la^sW'^oroarter, 

Timery,  fort,  taken  bffiie  Vtenck^ ,  11.  )(S7.    fteteken 
b^  the£xigli8h,.152/ 

Tinaidity.  Ceattir^  of.  tbe  Hindu  diaracter,  L  M9t  and 

''  ii6fe. 

Tjniv^v^  cpmiw^ucement  of  t^e  irrar  in;  11. 89.    At- 

*   temp(s  of  the  English  to  reduceit  to mor^'i^fitable 
obedience,  1 17.  plundered,  by  Hyd'er  A15,  284-. 

Tiopoo  Sl^b,  repelled  In  an  attack  on  Coldttel^  Bkillle, 
'711491.  Lays  siege  to  Wandewash/50S^    Riiiiiestbe 

p  siege,  505.    Joins  the  French,  at  Portp|  Novb^  52SL 

'  Defeats  Colonel  Braithwaite,  on  ihe  ba^s  of  the 

Cpleroon,  524.  Succeeds  his  fathei,  Hyder  AH,  ^1^' 

'"j5ita|e  of  his  array  when  joined  to  that  of  hisftthbr, 

^4*. '  Retires  from  Camatic,  5^5.    Loses  Manga- 

lore,  ilbid.     Takes  .Bednore,  536.    'Invests  Manga- 

*  lore,  537.     Negotiation,  into  which  he  had  entered 

with  the  English,  broken,  off,  540.    Further  proceed- 

^  ings  agahist  him,  541.  Negotiation  with,  again 
broken  off,  543.    Attacks  M angalore  and  is  repuued, 

.  ^  545.  Peace  with,  546.  Statement  of  his  subsequent 
conduct^  III.  ITS .  Lord  ComwaUis  accused  of  br^ak« 

'  \  iris  public  |aith  with  him,  by  the  arrangements  trith 

"  till  *Nl2aftf,'l 761  Suspected  of  hostile  destgni,  1774 
His.  disputes  with  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  179.  Ws 
demanas  on  the  Rajah,  183.  Attacks  his  lines,'  and 
narrowly  escapes,  184.  Forces  the  lines  and  ravages 
the  country,  190.  Correspondence  between  him'ana 
,  General  Medows,  191,  Drives  back  the  division  of 
Colonel  Floyd,  193.  Forces  the  English  depots  of 
Caroor  and  Sattimungul,  194.  His  stratasetti  for 
cutting  off  the  English  army  frustrated,  195.  invades 
Camatic,  196.  Plunders  the  island  of  Sermgham, 
ibid.  Plan  of  his  operations,  210.  His  conduct  in 
the  battle  of  Arikera,  215.  His  negotiations  with 
Lord  Cornvallis,  219.    Sends  a  vakeel  to  treat  with 

.  the  allied  army,  224.  Tbe  inferiority  of  his  means 
betrayed  by  tne  feebleness  of  bis  operations,  234. 

'  Reuices  Colmbetore,  236.  Ofiers  to  send  vakeeU  for 
"  the  settlement  of  disputes,  but  the  offer  refused,  fbld. 
Position  of  his  army  before  Seringapatam,  239.  His 
camp  attacked  by  the  English  during  the  night,  240. 
Several  of  his  redoubts  taken,  246.  Loss  of  men  on 
both  sides,  248.  Makes  overtures  through  the  Co- 
imbetorc  prisoners,  249.  Negotiations  commenced, 
251.  Two  of  his  sons  received  as  hostages  in  the 
British  camp,  252.  Ceremony,  of  their  reception, 
253.  Definitive  treaty  delivered  by  them  to  Lord 
Cdmwallis,  256.  Character  of  the  abusive  termft  in 
which  the  English  speak  of  Tippoo,  257.   Prosperity 

'  of  his  country,  and  attachment  of  his  subjects  to  him, 
258.  Question  of  profit  and  loss  to  the  English  by 
the  war  with  him,  260.  Receives  coldly  an  ofer  of 
a  more  amicable  connexion,  on  the  restoration  of  his 
sons  to  him,  384.'  IKs  ptbclamation  for  aid  against 
the  English,  published  in  the  Isle  of  France,  404. 
Lord  Momington  induced  by  this  proclamation  to 
declare  war  against  him,  407.  Demands  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General on  htm,  421.    Sends  a  letter  to  the 


'Govemb^Geiieral,^d^ciMlo?^>$ffMife  hifcntiteir 
423-  Prepares  an  embassy  to  France,  4^4.  War 
commenced,  425.  MiikeH  fhesft  o^erAires,'  *%Si, 
AnKmnt  of  the  aAay  seiMf  iigin^  him.  Ibid.  'Maitshes 
against  the  Bombay  army,  427.  CdmpeBed  by  Ge- 
neral Stuart  to  retreat,  42($.  Debated  ita  the  aotnb 
of  Malvilly,  431.  fiends  another  overtare^  463. 
Draught  of  a  preliminary  treaty  transmitted  te^fiini, 
434.  Particulars  of  the  siege  in  which  he  is  killed^ 
437,  et  tfeo.  Generous  reception  ^f  his  sons  by 
Major  Baird,  who  had  been  cruelly  treated  by  him, 
441  .•  niis  dead  body  found,  442.  Retrospect  ^ftiie 
views  by  whi<lh  he  was  guided,  444.  His  character, 
446.  Superior  state  of  his  countrjr  compared  4ith 
theCarnatic  and  Ottde,  447.  His  mmd fltrenc^^^o- 
tured  with  religion,  448.  Papers  relativetd^ms  eon- 
taexioh  wttftihe  Fireneh  found  in  his  priaee -alter  •& 
deaths '449.'  Hi^  poverty,  461.  Settlemait  o^his 
""Ami!y,'456:         -    '  •'        '''  ''       -''* 

TbgrdlBeg,  accduttt  df,  i.'492.  -  ' 

Tools  cf  tbe  Hiiidus  and»ther  rude  tiatAom^  I.  I52i- 
Topasses.  Indo-Portuguese  so  denominated,  II.  13- 
Torment '  'sei&infficied,  that  thb  Divine  Beiii^  ^de- 
lighted !^ith  them  in  his  worshippers  aotfstitttedi^, 
'^  K'26?,'iioti^.'  Period h^bunian  society  in  Wbiebsiidi 

worshm  suggests  itself,  270,  note. 
Tbrturtf."  <9^^»«aefc!. '•  -    -      •»     •       '.'» 
Ttdweitedri;  CftAfaiif,  Executed  by  the  Dutdi  ttt^Am- 

/'bbj'^«,T;5«."  ....'.'-■>■  

Trtlde,  bfeOTn  With  Rnsfcia  By  Chancelloar,!.  5.  Open- 
led'WitblPer^ftf  by  the  East  Ihdies,  24.   I^rivate  trade 

'^  xt\juriou8  to  the  East  India  Company,  44.    Ciim- 

'^  tmttea  of,  and  Committee  to  prevent  private  tvade, 
II.  6.  ^  For  accouht  df  pritttte  trade  by  the  Compa- 
ny's servantir,  see  East  Indk  Company  and  Servints. 

'   Amount  of  tonnnge  for  private  trade  allowed  by  the 

•  bill  fbr  the  venewal  of  the  Coiripany^a  charter,  III. 
367.  •■'   ■'' 

Traveticor^,  IBlib^  of,  mode  of  atoning  for  his  sins 
recommepded  by  the  priests,  I.  456.  Territory  of 
the  Rajah  of,  IIL  177.  His  alliaiK^e  wMi  the 
English,  178.    Hi^  disputes  with  Tippoo  SaJb^  179. 

'  Assisted  by  the  English,  180.  Boys  forts  on  :Mis 
boundaries  of  the  Dutch,  181.  Lawfulness  of  the 
« purchase  miestionedi  182,  Demands  of  Tipf#oin 
him,  183.  •'  ^•• 

Treasury,  Company's  Committee  of,  it*  oecitfptriloos^ 
11*5.  '  .      '       w  ^.^ 

Triconopoly,  account  of^  II.  57,  69.  French  attfanpt 
upon,  baffled,  74.  Claimed  by  the  Mysorians,  who 
bad  as^sced  in  defending  Hy  76.  la  disboflsed  fer 
provisions;  and  becotiies  tiie  seat  of  war^  80.*  Seooritd 
attempt  of  the  French  open,  baffled,  119.  Afeitned 
at  the  operations  of  Daily,  13^  * 

Trincomalee,  taken  by  the  English  from  the  Diitcb, 
11. 21 1 ,  Taken  by  the  French,  528.  Nand  'battle 
near,  ibid.  .   ^  - 

Trinomalee,  taken  by  the  French,  IL  122.  Relldcen 
by  the  English,  152.  Country  round  k,  deaobked 
by  Hyder  AH,  281.       .      - 

Tripassere,  taken  from  Hyder  bytheEngKsh,Ii.509. 

Trtptolemus,  lasrs  of,  1. 282,  n6te;  >  ^> 

Trivatore,  florrt,"  U|keri  by  Che  Fren^h^  II.  197 • 

Tit)njel]y,  M.  <;olAMntdep  et  the  F^ooIh  fleet  ii  la- 
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Tuglick)  kia*«p9ecb(  op  thfi  tbr^ne  of  Delhi  being  offered 
hmi  1. 51«*  ^  After  9  4>91e^  reigi^.  klM^by  the  fall- 
ine.of  tlie  roof  of  a  hpuse,  4^6.  ,^ 

Toguck*.  crandfioo  of  Fero^e^  afiSQ^e^ql^d,  after  a  short 
reigo  of  five  montha,  L  52%,  v 

Turkey^  or  Levant,  Company,  expedition  of,  to  the 
East^fndiesy  L 12. 

Turksj  character  of,  L  305,  note.  ^  Philosophical  fic- 
qnirements  ascribed  to,  486. 

Turner,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  punish- 
ments, I.  )50,  note.  His  acpounl  of  Bootfui  ana  its 
R^,  473. 

TydcHre^  hostilities  to  the  English  at,  charged  gainst 
'the  Dutch,  L  27. 

Tythm^  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  resembbusce  of,  to  the 
divisions  observed  by  the  Incas,  1. 124,  note. 

Tytler,  Alexander  Fraser,  character  of  his  work  on 
the  political  state  of  Iiidia,  .LS21*  Extract  froin 
it,  on  the  moral  cliaracier  of  the  Bengalesei  S%$.  . 

Vaoh,  Hindu  goddess,  account  of,  J,  231,  note* 

Vaivaswata.     See  Satyavrata. 

yaldore,  taken  from  the  Fj^acb  by  the  English,.  II. 

152. 
Vandeleur,  killed  in  the  battle  of  lft^wAV&^  lit.  QW. 
y^nsiitant,  Mr.  cfdled  fnooi  Miadras  to  tfike  t^(^  govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  II.  181 .  State  of  affairs'OD  his  atxepting 
theoSct,182jrPro6eedatoJyfooi»bedabad  topenuade 
,  Meer  Jaffier  U>  consent  to  his  own  dethrofeirient,  183. 
.    'His  measures  respecting  Jaffier  opposed  by  several 
>    members  of  his  council,  ibid.  Recalls  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
.   and  Major  Carnac  from  Patna,  189.  His  proceedings 
against  Ramnarain,'  the  6tal  error  of  his  administra- 
tion, 190f    Attempts  in  vain  to  mitigate  the  evils  re* 
•spitnigfrom  the  private  trade  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vants, 196.  His  visit  to  Meer  Causim,  on  the  subject 
•  of  this  trade,  198.    Further  omosition  to  his  mea- 
sures- in  the  Council,  199«     Returns  to  Europe, 
r   214.^    Appointed  one  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
^'-'  for  India,  ,287.    Lost  in  his  passage  out,  288. 
/  Vasco  do  .Gama  sails  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  L 
..;  3w.  -     •  : 

,  ¥jeda»  ov  study  of  the  jScriplares,  one  of  the  sacraments 
of  the  Hindus,  account  of,  I.  248.    Resemblancde  of 
/  '  theyeda8'totbeZendavesU^282»note.  Characterized 
as  containing  nothing  important  or  rational,  ibid. 
283. 
Vedaati  doctritia,'accoHnto^  I.  384. 
.  Vedasy  or  four  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  I.  107* 
s  Veins  and  arteries  in  the  human  body,  pretended  accu- 
l  <.  ratocalculatioa  of  the  number  of,  1. 407,  note. 
Velore,  taken  by  Mahomed  AU,  II.  227^    Relieved  by 
t   dfo  English  against  Hyder  Ali,  507.    English  .ai;q^ 
.'    forced  from  cantonments  to  convey  supplies  to  it, 
517.    Appropriated  for  the  residence  of  the  family 
.     of  Tiimoo  Salb  after  bis  death.  III.  456. 
.  Vellum,  tortress,  taken  by  the  English,  II.  440. 
Verelst,  one  of  the  Bengal  Councu,  and  opposers  of  the 
jr  ^measures  of  the  President,  Mr.  Vansittavt,  ll.  183. 
Quoted  on  the  free  trade  claimed  by  the  Company's 
servants,  196,  note*    One  of  the  Select  Committee 
.*    al  Cukutta,  2^4.     His  cMCfsm  in  ffindo  trade. 


onirae,  2o6.    Succeed , Lord  Chve  as  "Goveri 


Com- 
mittee, ^e>.  »ucce^,x.Qra.  ijiive  as  tioverndir'of 
Bengfl^'ttid.  Qis  reguliition  bjCblU  remittances,  266; 
Resigns,  ibtd. 

Vicramadity^l^^sqver^lg^  pf  th^  world,  real  stolry  oi^  J^ 
442,    Other  applications  oIF  the  name,  44]5^.     ,;    t 

Yiet^  Itjred  in  an  ill-instructed  ^ge,  L  428.  "^  ]  ^  ^ 

Virtue,  English,  reflection  on,  as  arising  from  Snglisb 
treatment  of  the  ^abob  of  Arcot,  III.  204,  not^«      r 

Vishnu,  oiie  of  the  Hindu  gods,  I.  215.  His  various 
incarnation^  •216it 

Vizagapatam,   seized  by  Aurungzebe,   I;  *t%  fiote* 


Taken  from  the  Ensdish  by  Bussy,  IL  126. 

Smad  al  Mulk,    See  uhazee  ad  Diefi. 
mber,  sovereign  in  Deccan',  wisdom  of  his  governient, 
I.  561.  -  Account  of  his  sucQessors,abid. 

Ummir  u)  Hind,  title  bestowed  on  Mahomed  AH,  IL 
■  270. 

Dniverse,  account,  from  the  Bhasvat-Geeta^  of  the 
display  of  the  Divine  nature  in  the  form  of,  I.  237 ». 
nolo. 

Volconda,  European  troops,  at  the  battle  of,  fly  shame- 
fully from  the  field,  II.  69. 

Volga,  explored  by  Jenkinson,  an  Irishman,  1. 11. 

Volney^  quoted,  on  the  effeminacy  and  indolence  of 

.  the  Asiatics,  I.  314,  note.    On  the  inference  to  be 

'  inferred  as  to  the  arts,  from  the  Indian  labyrinths  and 

temfdc^,  335,  note.    His  account  of  the  acquisitioir 

in  science  of  the  Arabians,  Si9.    Quoted  on  the 

•Caravnnseras  of  Syria^  475,  note. 

Voltaire^  quoted,  on  the  lofly  expressions  and  mean 
ideas  of  the  Romans  towards  their  gods,  I.  212j  note. 
On  the  absurdity  of  refining  upon  the  religion  of 
ancient  nations,  236,  note.  On  the  absurdities  of 
the  religious  system  of  Zoroaster,  245,  note.  On 
oblations  and  penances,  269,  note.  On  the  imprac- 
ticability of  legislators  enjoining  a  corrupt  morality, 
278,  note.  Says,  superi^titions  are  invariably  those 
of  the  most  honible  acts  of  wickedness,  309,  note. 
On  the  invention  of  rude  nations  in  the  arts^  352, 
note.  Hb  character  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  367^ 
note,  Quoted  on  Eastern  poetry,  373,  note.  Ex- 
tract from  his  La  Pucelle  d'Orleans,  ibkL  Quoted 
on  the  scanty  attainments  of  the  Egyptians,  479, 
note.  On  the  dissensions  between  Labourdonnais,and' 
Dupleix,  II.  42,  note. 

Vojrages,  various,  account  of,  1. 2  to  12. 

Upton,'  Colonel,  sent  to  treat  with  the  Poonah  govern- 
ment, II.  366.  Hib  instructions,  367.  His  conduct 
in  the  negotiation,  368.  Eflfects  a  compromise  of 
difficulties,  369.  Condndes  a  treaty,  370.  Accuses 
the  Bombay  presidency,  and  answers  for  the  pacific 
designs  of  the  Mahrattas,  403. 

Usbecks,  character  .of,  I.  331,  note.  Invade  Tran»* 
oxiana,  532.  Invade  the  Eastern  provinces  of  Persia, 
551.  Penetrate  to  Gbisni,  but  compelled  to  retreat, 
557.  Attack  Cabul,  and  are  driven  out  of  the  pro- 
vince, 560.  Beaten  again  in  an  attack  upon  Cabul^ 
and  their  own  territories  invaded,  565.  Subdued 
by  Aurungzebe,  but  the  sovereign  reinstated,  ibid. 

Utility,  grand  test  of  civilization^  1. 428. 

Waite»  Sir  Nicholas,  accuses  the  London  Company, 
aa  thieves  and  confederates  with  pirates^  I.  80^  note ; 
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and  their  fervants  at  Surat  of  oBing  treaoDd>le  ex- 
preflsiOA  towards  the  King,  86. 

Wally  astQDisbing  one  built  by  the  Tlascal^iw  as  a  ram- 
part against  their  enemies  the  Mexicans,  L  8S6. 

Wallace*  Colonel^  his  operations  ag£nst  Holkar,  III* 
680.      . 

Wallan  Jau,  title  bestowed  on  Mahomed  Ali,  II.  270* 

Wandewashy  unnecessarily  set  on  fire  by  Colonel  Al- 
dercron,  IL  120.  Taken  by  the  English,  148.  Battle 
of,  149.    Besieged  by  Tippoo  Saib.  505. 

War,  art  of»  among  the  ancient  Hindus,  1. 126.  Wars 
in  Europe  in  1740,  and  1744,  II.  3K   . 

Ward,  Mr.  quoted  on  the  immoral  influence  of  the 
Hindu  religion,  I.  280,  note.  On  the  little  effect 
of  future  rewards  and  j)unishments  on  the  Hindus, 
285.  On  the  moral  character  of  the  Hindus,  829. 
On  the  temples  of  the  Hindus,  339,  note.  Sup- 
poses the  praises  bestowed  on  the  religion  of  the 
Hindus  to  be  dying  away  from  its  being  better 
known,  407t  note.  Characterizes  the  Hindu  re- 
ligion as  containing  nothing  in  which  a  learned  man 
can  delight,  or  of  which  a  benevolent  man  can  ap- 
prove, 408,  note. 

Ward,  Rev.  W.  quoted  on  the  wretched  state  of  the 
Indian  roads,  I.  462,  note. 

Ware,  Mmor-General,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Las- 
waree.  III.  641. 

Warehouaes,  Coomiittee  of,  at  the  lodk  House,  its 
nature,  II.  5* 

Waring,  Mr,  Scott,  quoted,  on  the  Hindu  mythology 
and  histoTjr,  I.  100,  note.  On  the  pliancy  of  the 
Hindu  reUgion,  2S4,  note.  On  the  character  of 
the  Pecrian  women,  304.  His  account  of  the  Hindu 
poem,  totitled  Shah  Namu,  372.  On  the  nature  of 
anciant  Persian  history,  376,  note.  On  the  science 
of  the  Persians,  380,  note.  On  the  extent  of  the 
Persian  knowledge  of  astronomy,  308»  note.  On 
the  wratefaednesa  and  misery  prevalent  in  the  Persian 
annals,  457,  note.  On  the  moral  character  of  the 
Peraians,  473,  note. 

Watson,  Admiral,  aent  with  a  squadron  under  bis 
command  to  India,  II.  85, 101.  Sails  from  Madras 
Co  Calcutta,  104.  Takes  Calcutta  in  co-operatton 
withCiive,  105.    Bombards  Chaodemagor,  108. 

Watts,  Mr.  diief  of  the  factory  at  Cossimbuzar, 
made  prisoner  by  Suraja  Dowla,  ll.  98. 

Weaving,  skill  of  the  Hindus  in,  to  what  owing,  I. 
941.  Superiority  of  the  Mexicans  in,  342.  Skill 
of  the  Goths  in,  343.  Skill  of  the  Babylonians, 
ibid.  note.  Spinnhig,  weaving,  and  dyeing,  fimiiliar 
to  the  Africans,  341,  note.  Art  of  weaving  cotton 
ascribed  to  Seminuaia,  344.  fikill  of  the  Coldiians 
in,  345,  note. 

W(eU)e,  Mr.  appointed  with  Mr.  Close  to  depose  the 
Nabob  of  ArooC,  HI.  550. 

WcUesley,  Marqins,  Eari  of  Momington.    See  Morn- 

mcton.  Lord* 
*Wel&sley,  Honmirable  Major-General  Arthur,  ap- 
pointed one  of  diplomatic  committee  to  act  as  oeea- 
aioii  m«f  tequine  in  the  war  with  Ttppoo  Saib,  III. 
429.  Hismaitary  oeacern  in  that  war,  431,  483. 
Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  arm^,  for  carry- 
ing into  easeration  the  treaty  of  Bassem,  586.  His 
vapid  toarch  ao  Poons,  to  prevent  its  being  aet  on 


fire,  587*  PlenlpoleBtiary  powers  of  n^otjation 
and  war  given  to  him,  593.  Writes  a  letter  to  Dow^ 
lut  Rao  Scindia,  on  the  menacing  position  he  ha4 
assumed,  696b  Objects  at  which  he  wea  to  aim  in 
the  war  against  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  621. 
Takes  Ahmediaiggur,'  642.  Defeats  Scindia  in  the 
battle  of  Assye,  644.  Recedes  an  overture  for 
peace,  646.  In  conjunction  with  Colond  Stephenr 
son,  gains  the  battle  of  Argaum,  648.  Lays  siege 
to  and  takes  Gawilghur,  6^9*  Negotiales  with  the 
Rajah  of  Berar,  653,  and  concludes  a  treaty  with 
him,  654.  Ordered  to  commence  hostile  operations 
against  Holkar,  670.  Impeded  in  his  military  opera- 
tions  in  Deccan  by  a  famine,  671.  Withdraws  into 
cantonments,  673. 

Wellesley,  Mr.  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
territory  of  Oude,  III.  501.  His  appointment  ob- 
jected to  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  512.  .Confirmed 
by  the  Board  of  Control,  513.  Resigns  his  situap 
tion  and  returns  to  Europe,  522. 

Wheler,  Mr.  appointed  uovemor-GeDoral  of  Bengal 
on  the  supposed  resignation  of  Mr.  Hastinss,  II. 
394.  Fills  die  vacancy  in  council  Oocaaioned  by  the 
death  of  Colonel  Monson,  397^^ 

Whitehill,  Mr.  President  and  Governor  oi  Madras, 
pro  tempore,  II.  464. 

Wigley,  Mr.  opposes  Mr.  Grey^s  motion  for  adjourning 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  as  prejudicial  to  the  jus- 
tice and  character  of  the.House,  III.  134. 

Wilford,  Captain,  quoted,  on  the  Hindu  dynasties,  IJff^S, 
note.  On  the  deficiency  of  the  Hindus  in  historical 
records,  99,  note.  On  the  Hindu  mytholc^,  ibid. 
On  the  story  of  the  Noah  of  the  Hindus,  1(^,  note. 
On  the  amount  of  a  year  of  the  Creator,  by  Hmdu 
computation,  207,  note.  On  the  Crishna  of  the 
Hindus,  222,  note.  On  the  contest  of  the  three  gods 
of  the  Hindus  for  superiority,  223.  On  the  reserve 
of  the  Brahmens  respecting  their  god  Deva  or  the 
sun,  235,  note.  Says  that  neither  the  Hindus  nor 
Egyptians  had  any  woric  purely  historical,  374.  Con- 
sidiers  the  state  of  ancient  history  in  the  East,  as  a 
blank  in  literature,  374,  note.  Ascribes  ignorance 
to  the  compilers  of  the  Puranas,407»  note.  On  the 
propensity  of  the  Hindus  to  appropriate  every  thing 
of  antiquity  to  themselves,  441.  Gives  the  red 
story  of  the  Vicramaditya  of  the  Hindus,  442* 

Wilkes,  Alderman,  an  advocate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  favour  of  Mr.  Hasting  III.  43. 

Wilkins,  Mr.  quoted,  on  a  religious  comment  upon  the. 
wanton  odes  of  the  Persian  poet  Hafia,  I.  236,  note. 
On  the  voluntary  infliction  of  pain  by  the  sealota  of 
India,  272,  note.  On  the  gross  laagittge  of  the 
Hetopadesa  of  the  Hindus,  303.  On  the  qualities 
which  constitute  the  perfection  of  a  language*  391, 
note.  On  the  aelf-abasement  of  the  Hmdiis  before 
their  kings,  455,  note. 

Wilks,  Cofonel,  on  the  states  into,  which  India  was 
divided,  quoted,  1.460.  On  the  state  of  civilization 
of  the  Mahomedbn  princes  of  Deccan,  463,  note.  On 
^e  increasmg  wretchedness  of  the  Indians  the  further 
they  are  traced  in  antiquity,  466,  note.  Accuses 
Lora  Comwaliis  of  breach  of  fisuth  with  Tipppo  Saib, 
HI.  177.  Affirma  that  Colonel  Floyd  communicated 
intelligenoe  of  the  laoftions  of  Tippoo  Sa3i»  hut  was 
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not  credited,  193.  Hia  account  of  the  assault  on  the 
Pettahy  near  Seringapatamy211 :  of  the  distressed  state 
of  the  army  at  Itie  siege  of  Bangalore,  213:  of  the 
march  of  the  army  from  Arikera  to  Caniainb8ddy»2i5. 

Willoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  attempts  a  north-west  passage, 
1.4. 

Winter,  Sir  Edward,  Chief  Company's  servant  at  Fort 
St.  George,  suspected  of  delij|||uency,  and  recalled, 

I.  60.    Imprisons  his  intended  successor,  ibid. 
Witchcraft,  prevalence  of,  in  India,  1. 320.  Five  persons 

tried  and  executed  for,  in  one  district,  in  1792,  321. 

Women,  condition  of,  witli  the  Hindus,  I.  293. 
Qualities  and  faults  ascribed  to  them  in  the  Gentoo 
laws  and  Institutes  of  Menu,  295,  note.  Condition 
of,  with  the  Arabians,  Persians,  and  Tartars,  297* 
note.  With  the  North  American  tribes,  ibid.  Why 
secluded  from  public  view  by  the  Hindus,  300, 
note.  Domestic  community  of,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  301.  Among  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain, 302,  note.  In  the  province  of  Madura,  ibid. 
Condition  of  women  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  the 
Ladrones,  and  other  places,  ibid.  Hindu  women 
kiss  and  even  adore  the  private  parts  of  the  naked 
Fakeers,  who  travel  in  pilgrimage,  303^  note.  Per- 
sian women  totally  devoid  of  delicacy,  304.  Women 
of  India  represented  as  of  exquisite  proportion,  and 
their  skin  of  tf'polish  and  softness  supenor  to  that  of 
all  their  rivals  on  the  globe,  311.  Hindu  women 
accustomed  to  do  their  occasions  in  the  public  streets, 
319,  note.  Hands  of  an  Indian  cook-maid  softer 
then  those  of  an  European  beauty,  342,  note. 

Wood,  Col.  attacked  twice  successfully  by  Hyder  Ali, 

II.  283,  284. 

Woodington,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  takes  Baroacb,  III. 

652.    Takes  the  town  of  Champaneer,  653. 
Worship,  of  the  planets,   I.  241,  note.    Of  heroes, 

how  occasioned,.  241.    Of  inanimate  objects,  280. 

Of  reptiles,  ibid. 
Wyndham,  Mr.  his  speech  on  the  ill  treatment  of  the 

managers,  on  Mr.  Hastings's  trial,  III.  133. 

Xenophon,  quoted,  on  Persian  punishments,  L153,  note. 
On  Eastern  magnificence,  464. 


Year  of  the  Creator,   amount  of,   according  to  the 

Hindu  computation,  1. 207. 
Yogee,  Hindu  penitents  so  denominated,  I.  271* 
Toni,  obscene  worship  of,  by  the  Hindus,  I.  279. 
York,  Archbishop  of,  proceedings  of   the  House   of 

Commons,  on  his  intemperate  language  during  tlie 

trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  III.  132. 

Zabita  Khan,  attacked  by  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Em- 
peror, and  all  his  territories  taken  from  him,  II.  327, 
330.  His  territories  restored  to  him  by  Uie  Mah- 
rattas, 332.  Defeats  the  forces  of  the  Emperor,  and 
evades  the  payment  of  arrears  of  tribute,  ibid. 

Zemaun,  Captain  General  of  the  empire,  his  revolt 
against  Akbar,  I.  543. 

Zemindar,  meaning  and  power  of  the  title,  1. 190,  II. 
314.  Zemindars,  of  the  Northern  Circars,  summoned 
to  Madras,  466.  Further  account  of  their  office  and 
power.  III.  270.  Not  proprietors  of  land,  271.  Their 
system  suggested  by  aristocratical  principles,  272. 
New  arrangement  respecting  them  not  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  ibid.  Their  power  abolished,  290.  Relation 
between  the  Zemindars  and  the  Ryots,  298.  Com- 
pany's war  with  the  refractory  Zemindars  of  Oude, 
520.  Administration  of  justice  not  possible  to  be 
aided  by  the  co-operation  of  Zemindars,  332. 

Zendavesta,  resemblance  of,  to  the  Vedas,  I.  282,  note. 

Zodiac,  of  the  Hindus,  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  and 
other  nations,  1. 402,  403,  note,  423. 

Zillah,  a  district.  III.  280,  and  court  of  justice,  281. 

Zillah  Judges,  making  them  penal  judges  not  good 
policy.  III.  337. 

Zoroaster,  Deity  how  described  by,  I.  311.  Made  the 
duties  of  agriculture  a  part  of  lus  relieion,  350,  note. 
Similarity  of  his  religious  system  to  Uuit  of  the  Hin- 
dus, 470. 

Zulfeccar  Khan,  subahdar  of  Deccan,  accompaoiet 
Shah  Aulum  in  his  wars,  1. 594.  Conduct  of,  to  the 
sons  of  Aulum  on  the  death  of  Uie  Emperor,  596. 
Sides  with  Moiz  ad  Dien,  who  succeeds  to  the  throne, 
597.  Is  defeated  by  Feroksere,  598,  and  strangled, 
599. 


ADDITIONAL  ERRATA. 

y  OL.     I.— P^  404,  Hm  8,  /w  sigoi  read  tinci. 
III.    ...  194,  —81,  —  croretrimi  Imci. 


THE  END- 


C.  BakHrtn.  Printer 
Mew  Brifi(|e>itreet,  Loadoib 
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